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CHAPTER  I. 

CHAUCER 's    TIMES. 

The  biography  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of  un- 
sifted facts,  and  of  more  or  less  hazardous  conjecture.  Many  and 
wide  ^  as  are  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  concerning  the  course  of  his 
outer  life,  and  doubtful  as  many  important  passages  of  it  remain — in 
vexatious  contrast  with  the  certainty  of  other  relatively  insignificant 
data — we  have  at  least  become. aware  of •  the  foundations  on  which 
alone  a  trustworthy  account  of  it  can  be  built.  These  foundations 
consist  partly  of  a  meagre  though  gradually  increasing  array  of  exter- 
nal evidence,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  public  documents — in  the  Royal 
Wardrobe  Book,  the  Issue  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Customs  Rolls, 
and  such-like  records' — ^partly  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
with  confidence  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poet's  own  indispu- 
.tably  genuine  works,  together  with  a  few  references  to  him  in  the 
writii^  of  his  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors.  Which  of  his 
works  are  to  be  accepted  as  genuine,  necessarily  forms  the  subject  of 
an  antecedent  enquiry,  such  as  cannot  with  any  degree  of  safety  be 
conducted  except  on  principles  far  from  infallible  with  regard  to  all 
the  instances  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  but  now  accepted  by 
the  large  majority  of  competent  scholars.  Thus,  by  a  process  which 
is  in  truth  duliiess  and  dryness  itself,  except  to  patient  endeavor  stim- 
ulated by  the  enthusiasm  of  special  literary  research,  a  limited  number 
of  results  has  been  safely  established,  and  others  have,  at  all  events-, 
been  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Around  a  third  series  of  con- 
clusions or  conjectures  the  tempest  of  controversy  still  rages;  and  even 
now  it  needs  a  wary  step.to  pass  without  fruitless  deviations  througji 
a  maze  of  assumptions  consecrated  by  their  longevity^  or  commended 
to  sympathy  by  the  fervor  of  personal  conviction.    , 
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A  single  instance  must  suffice  to  indicate  both  the  difficulty  and  the 
significance  of  many  of  those  questions  of  Chaucerian  biography 
-which,  whether  interesting  or  not  in  themselves,  have  to  be  deter- 
mined before  Chaucer's  life  can  be  written.  They  are  not,  **  all  and 
some,"  mere  antiquarians'  puzzles,  of  interest  only  to  those  who  have 
leisure  and  inclination  for  pricrpscopic  inquiries,  .^ So^.n^th  tl^e  point 
immedjAt  jy  In^vleTir!  Ft  lias  bMi  ^itl  irth  muoh^fofcf  that^Tyrwhitt, 
whose  %er*icAs  t4  t^e  s«twlyW''Chaucfei*r4main'ttrte^ip^d'rfy  those  of 
any  other  scholar,  would  have  composed  a  quite  different  biography 
of  the  poet,  had  he  not  been  confounded  by  the  formerly  (and  here 
and  there  still)  accepted  date  of  Chaucer's  birth,  the  year  1328.  For 
the  correctness  of  this  ,4ate  Tyrwhitt  "supj^osed"  the  poet's  tomb- 
stone in  Westminster  Abbey  to  be  \lh  vbikhefr;  but  the  slab  placed  on 
a  pillar  near  his  grave  (it  is  said  at  the  desire  of  Caxton),  appears  to 
have  merely  borne  a  Latin  inscription  without  any  dates;  and  the 
marble  monument  erected  in  its  stead,  **in  the  name  of  the  Muses," 
by  Nicolas  Brigham  in  1556,  while  giving  October  25th,  1400,  as  the 
day  of  Chaucer's  death,  makes  no  mention  either  of  the  date  of  his 
birth  or  of  the  number  of  years  to  irhich  he  attained,  and,  indeed, 
promises  no  more  information  than  it  gives.  That  Chaucer's  contem- 
porary, the  poet  Gower,  should  have  referred  to  him'  fft  the  year  1392 
as  **  ttovi^  in  his  days  old."  is  at  best  a  very  vague  sort  of  testiih6*iy, 
friore  especially  as  it  13  by  mere  conjecture  tbat  the  year  of  Gowe^s 
own  birth  is  placed  as  far  back  as  1320.  Still  less  weijght  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  circumstance  that  another  poet,  Occleve.  who  clearly 
regarded  himsfclf  as  the  disdpleof  onei  by  many' years  his  senior,  in 
accordance'  with -the  common  jrtiraseology  of  hi*  (and,  indeed,  of  bther) 
times,  sp<)ke  of  the  older  writer  as  his  *' father,'*  and  **  father  rever- 
ent." In  a  coloted  portrait  carefully  painted  from  memory  by 
Occleve  on  the  margin  of  a  manuscript.  Chancer  is  represented  with 
grey  hair  and  beard;  but  this  could  not  of  itself  be  taken  to  cotftraidfct 
the  supposition  that  he  died  about  the  age  of  sixty.  And  Leland's 
assertion  that  Chaucer  attained  to  old  age  self-evidently  rests  on  tra- 
dition only;  for  Leland  was  bomknore  than  a  cfentury  after  ■©haucer 
died.  Nothihg  occurring  in  any  of  Chaiicer's  own  wdrks  of  undisputed 
genuineness  throws  any  real  light  on  the  subject.  His  poem,  the 
HoHie  &f  Fkme,  has  been  variously  dated;  But  at  any  period  of  his 
manhood  fie'might  have  said,  a^  he  sayS  there,  that  he  was  **too  old  "' 
to  learn  astronomy,  and  preferred  to  take  his  science  on  faith.  In 
the  curious  HtletJ  called  VEnvdy  de  Chancer'  h  Slogan,  the  poet,  while 
blaming  his  friend  for  his  want  of  perseverance  in  a  love-suit,  clas*?e*$ 
himself  'amting  ** thefti  t*hfal  be  hoar  and  round  of  Shape, "and  sp^ks 
of  himself  and  hisMus<^  as  out  of  date  and  iaisty.'  But  there  deems  no 
eufficieiit  rea^n  fbt  removing  the  date  6f  the  conlposition  of  these 
Rues  to  an  earlier  year  than  1393;  and  poets  as  well  afs  other  men 
feince  Ghaueer  have  spokert  of  themselves  as  old  and  obsolete  at  fifty. 
A  similar  remark  might  be  made  concerning  the  reference   to  the 
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poet*s  old  age.  ** which  dulleth  him  in  his  spirit,"  in  the  Complaint  of 
Venus^  generally  ascribed  to  the  last  decennium  of  Chaucer's  life.  If 
we  reject  the  evidence  of  a  further  passage,  in  the  Cuckoo  and  ike 
NigktingaU,  a  poem  of  disputed  genuineness,  we  accordingly  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reason  for  demurring  to  the  only 
()irect  external  evidence  in  existence  as  to  the  date  of  Chaucer's  birth. 
At  a  famous  trial  of  a  cause  of  chivalry  held  at  Westminster  in  1386, 
Chaucer,  who  hs^d  gone  through  part  of  a-  campaign  with  one  of  the 
litigants,  appeared  as  a  witness;' and  on  this  occasion  his  age  was, 
doubtless  on  his  own  deposition,  recorded  as  that  of  a  man  *'of  forty 
years  and  upwards.*'  who  had  borne  arms  for  twenty-seven  years. 
A  careful  enquiry  into  the  accuracy  of  the  record  as  to  the  ages  of  the 
numerous  other  witnesses  fit  the  same  trial  has  established  it  in  an 
overwhelming  majprity  of  instances;  and  it  is  absurd  gratuitously  to 
charge  Chaucer  with  having  understated  h's  age  from  njotives  of  van- 
ity. The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  remain  unshaken,  that  be 
was  bom  about  the  year  1340,  or  some  time  between  that  year  and 

1345..    ' 
Now,  we  possess  a  charming  poem  by  Chaucer  called  the  Ass^mhfy 

of  JPoifilsi  elaborately  courtly  in  its  conception,  and  in  its  pxecntion 
giving  proofs  of  Italian  reading  on  the  part  of  its  author,  as  well  as- 
of  a  ripe  ^mmor  such  as  is  rarely  an  accompaniment  of  extreme' 
youth.  This  poem  has  been  thought  by  earlier  commentators  to  al- 
legorise ftn  event  known  to  have  .happened  in  135S;  by  later  critics, 
another  which  occurred  in  1364.  Clearly,  the  assunnption  that  the 
period  from  1340  to  1345  includes  the  date  of  Chaucer's  birth  suffices 
of  itself  to  stamp  the  one  of  these  conjectures  as  untenable,  and  the 
other  as  improbable,  and  (when  the  style  of  the  poem  and  treatment 
of  its  subject  are  taken  into  account)  adds  weight  to  the  other  reasons 
in  favor  of  the  date  1381  for  the  poem  in  question.  Thus,  blickwards 
and  forwards,  the  disputed  points  in  Chaucer's  biography  and  the 
question  of  his  works  are  affected  by  on^  another. 


Chaucer's  fife,  then,  spans  rather  more  than  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  last  year  of  which  wasj  indisputably  the  year 
<^  his  death.  In  other  wprds,  it  covers  rather  mor^  than  the  interval 
between  the  most- glorious  epoch  of  Edward  III. 's  redgn — for  Crery 
was  fought  in  I346^and  the  downfall,  in  1399,  of  his  unfortunate 
successor. Richard  II.     • 

The  England  of  this  period  was  but  a  little  land,  if  numbers  be  the 
test  of  greatness;  but  in  Edward  III.'s  time,  as  in  that  of  Henry  V., 
Titho  inherited  so  much  of  Edw^rd*s  policy  and  revived  so  much  of  his 
glory,  there  stirred  in  this  little  body  a  mighty  heart.  It  is  only  of  a 
small^  population  that  the  author  of  the  Vision  concerning  Piers  P^low- 
man  could  have  gathered  the  representatives  into  a  single  field,  or  that 
Chaucer  fainaself  couki  have  conipQscd  a  family  picture  fsdrly  compre- 
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hending,  though  not  altogether  exhausting,  the  chief  national  charac- 
ter-types. In  the  year  of  King  Richard  IL's  accession  (1377),  accord- 
ing to  a  trustworthy  calculation  based  upon  the  result  of  that  year!s 
poll-tax,  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  England-seems  to  have 
been  two.  millions  and  a  half.  A  quart^er  of  a  century  earlier — in  the 
days  of  Chaucer*s  boyhood — their  numbers  had  been  perhaps,  twice  as 
large.  For  not  less  than  four  great  pestilences  (in  I34S--9.  136 1.-2 « 
1369,  and  1^5-6)  had  swept  over  the  land,  and  at  least.one^haU  of  its 
population,  including  two-^irds  of  the  inhabiunts  of  the  capital,  had 
been  carried  off  bv  the  ravages  of  the  obstinate  epidemic — '*the  foul 
death  of  England,  as  it  Was  called  in  a  formula  of  execration  in  use 
among  the  people.  In  this  year-^i  377^— London,  where  Chaucer  was 
doubtless  born  as  well  as  bred,  where  the  greater  pari  of  his  life- was 
spent,  and  where  the  memory  of  his  name  is  one  of  those  associations 
which  seem  familiarly  to  haunt  the  banks  .of  the  historic  river  from 
Thames  Street  to  Westminster,  apparently  numbered  not  more  than 
35,000  souls.  .But  if,  from  the  nature  of  tne  case,  no  place  wa^  more 
exposed  than  London  to  the  inroads  of  the  Black  Death,  neither  ti^as 
any  other  so  lively  elastically  to  recover  fcom  them.  Forth^.reign-of 
Edward  IIL  had.  witnessed  a  momentous  advance  in,  the  pto^perityK  <^ 
the  capital — an  advance  reflecting  itself  in  the  outward., qhai^esi  xr^lxo" 
duced  during  the  ^saine  perio<^  into  the  architecture  ol  thie  cUy,  ..Its 
wealth  had  gprown  larger  as  its^iouses  bad  grown  higher;  and;  ipcidiacv^ 
London,  such  as  we-are  apjt;to  picture  it  to  xmrsejives,  seems  to  have 
derived  those  leading  features  which  it  so  long  retained^  fnom  .the4ays 
when  Chaucer,  with  downcast  but  very  observant  eyes,  pa^s^  along^ 
its  streets  between  Billingsgate  and  Aldgate.  .Still,  hej;e  as  eUewhere 
in  England,  the- remembrance  of  the  most  awful  physical  visitatigns 
which  have  ever  befallen  the  country  mustbaye  long  lingered;  and, 
after  all  has  been  said,  it  is  wonderful  that  t^e  t,races  of  theni  should 
be  so  exceedingly  scanty  in .  Chaucer's,  pages.  .Twice  only,  in  hi3 
poems  does  he  refer  to  the  Plague :  once  in  an  allegorical  fictiom 
which  is  of  Italian  if  not  of  French  origin,  and  where,  therefore,  no 
special  reference  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  England  may  be  in- 
tended when  Death -is  said  to  have  "a  thousand,  slain  this  pesti- 
lence**—  '    •     '  . 

*^  .  .  He  hath  slain  this  year 
Hcnqe  over  a  mile,  within  a  j^eat  village 
Both  men  and  wooaien,  child  and  bind  and  page." 

The  other  allusion  is  a  more  than  half  humorous  ^  one.  .  It  occurs  xa 
the  description  oi  the  Z>/v/br  <?/ ./*^^j/V,  the  grave  graduate  in  purple 
surcoat  and  blue  -  white-furred-  hood;  nor,  by  the  way,  may  thia.por^ 
trait  itself  be  altogether  without  its  use  as  throwing  some  light,  on  .the 
helplessness  of  fourteenth-century  medical  science.  For  though  in^ll 
the  world  there  was  nbne  like  this  doctor  tat/^eaJftoi  physic  aivL  of 
surgery;  though  he  was  a  very  perfect  practitioner,  and  never  at  a  ^ss 
for  telling  the  cause  of  any.  malady  ana  for  supplying  the  patient  with 
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the  ftppn»|kiiaflo  dntg»  9cnt  in  by -the  doctor's  old  And  faithful  irieB<is 
the«ipothecarip»}'thottgp)&  be  WMWeUiiVersed  in  aU^the  authorities  from 
ifiscalapiu» to  tike  wri(c«?  ot^buMosor  Angiica  {who  icures  inflammation 
faoaioeopathicaUy  by  theusis  of  mi4i;aperie8);  though^  Uljbe  a  truly  wise 
physician,  he  began  at,  home  hf!f  caning  anxiously  for  his  own  digestion 
and  for^is  peace ol mind {**  his  atiAy  was  butiHtleio the iBible ") — ^yet 
'the  basis,  of -his  sctentific  knowledge  waa  "  astronomy/' i»  <f.,  astiology, 
'*Ulie  better  pan  «i£  medicine^?,  as  &oger  Bncon  calls  it;  together  with 
^t  V natural  magic"  by:whieh,  as  Chaucer  elsewhere  tells-'  us,  the 
famous  affloag^thei'lieaf  nod  have  known  how  to.  make  men  whole  or 
sick*  And>there  was  one^ecific  which,  6com;a -double  poini  of  view, 
Chaucer's  PoeH>r  of  Physic  bsteemed  very  highly,  and  was  loth  to  part 
with  on  frivoloiis  pretexts*  He  ifras  but  ieasy.<*i  ^m  slack)  of  '*di$- 
pence  4— n       ••..•/        mi.'      -'.v  ".'j.  t^ 

r  ,i.  .     •■'    ** H«  kepUl  ^\iat  )ie. won  in  pestilence. 
.    .  '''or  gold'ln  physic  is  a  cordial ;      * 

■"  '  ThAfoiftii' lovifed  gold  in  specie.  ■  ''      ' 

r  Meanwhile  the  ruling  classes 'Seea  to.  have,  been-  left  :untoiiched  iti 
heaA  by  these  successive  ill-cneit  and  tUr^guaedad  tritUsv  which  had  first 
amitien  the^olver orders  chiefty^itheo  thei  higher  wbfat  the  Jojrirer  (if  the 
Plague  Qi  1)49  hadawept off  aa amhbishop^Biajt  of  1361  struck  down, 
•anioag;  -  otherSf ;  HenryviDukoMof  .Lancaster,  the  failier  of  Chaucer's 
Ducbess  Blanche).  Calamities  <snch  as  these  ;woukl  assuredly;  have 
i>een  *  treated  as  Wacnings/  sent)  >fa>nv  on  high,  both  in  .earlier  times, 
afrheo  i|  Qvuroh  betlicr  btmotdt^tk^.  tkut  due  peitfoniianee  lOf  its  never- 
ending  task,  /eagerly  interpreted.'  to  awful  eara  the.  signs  of  the:  wrath 
of  i^od^aod  by  a  latei^  getierat}on,fleavened  inspiritiby  the  self-search- 
ing morality  odEPliritamsm.  -.  But  from  the  sorely-tried  third  .quarter  of 
dM  fcAsirteentft  centucy  the  solitary  voice, of  langland  cries,  asthe  voice 
olCoBsciance'  preaching  wilih  /her  ocosa,  that  ".these  .pastilcncea  "  are 
4lie  pemdcy  of  ain/and  of  iuaught ,  else  •  it  is  asaueaciiy  presumptuous 
iot  one  generation,  without  the  fullest  proof,  to  accuse  another  of 
<thottght}es8aesst.olr'heai:tleasDeto^  aod^  thoagfa  rthe  dasses  for  which 
Chaucer  fldajaly.wrotet,  and  with  which  heniainlyielt,  were  in  all  prob- 
abtHly  aa  little  kiclined  to> improve :]the. occasions  of<.the  Btek  Death 
as  the  middle  classes  of  jthe  present  day  would  be  to  fall  on  their  kness 
after  a  sea^a  of  comoaei^al  rmB$  yet>stgns  are  rot  wanting  that  in  the 
-later  years  otthe  fourteenth  .century*  wotd^  of  admonition  came  to  be 
not.  unfrequentiy 'Spoken.  The  portents  of  the 'eventful  year  1362 
called  forth monaliatngs.fnBngHsh^ersev and  the  pestilence  of  1391  a 
rhymed  lamentation  in  Latin;  and  at  different  dates  ta  King  .Ricluurd's 
leign,  the  poet  Gower,  Chaucer's  contemporary  and  friend,  inveighed 
both  in  Latin  and  ih  English-;  ftoni  his  conservative  point  of  view, 
against  the  corruption  and  sini^iilness  of  society  at  large.  But  by  this 
«time  the  .great  peasaffHittsurreciioii  bad-added:  ils:  warning,' to  whic^  it 
was  in^KMStbl^^tiaxeffiaui.deaf^  ^..  .  >  -y^.  j  ,  . 

A  adf*«fi!Q^dept  niktf9mhowiv«r,ta^;$low  tobetakAjycseif  10  a^ckclolh 
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-atRl^asKes.  On  the-Wholie,  ft  tecl<>4r  that  thoa!|^h^Ke'l2iifrye»¥«'0f  BH- 
wai'd  ill.  wer«  St^edsoti  of  faite^^  irrt^'disip^fK>k«!^e«tt^^4]^ 
th^  period  ofthef'ir^t  PestHence  otih^rahiktfte  %ig:ns  1tltMd$e -of' the 
K  ing's  Uripo¥«Ia1^ty  Atid  of  thepeopae's  dlscotitfem^ySet'rtiJe  o^ert)«r- 
defted  ttnd  enfeebled  o^tidnr  wk»  bffoagjklt  almdst^atflsio^Iy-asf  the  Klhg 
himself  tb  VeftOiifice  xht  proud  ^^tti^Dfi  df  a '  conquering  po^et*.  In 
1363  h6had  celebrated  the  coitipletidh  «fMs  fiA^h  =  y«<ir;  atHS'lhti^ 
sappliamkingshkd  atthat'tiniebeenvgathered  as  d»t6UttM  ^tMm^'tfie 
sun  of  hid  sUoce^K  By  7371  h^  had  Msr  tfll  fifs  allkfi,  atid  fi^aVlf  all 
the  corKjuests  gained  by  himself  and  the  ViliautPi^ifie^f  WsiVMr&nd 
«hii^ng-  the  *  yeaM-  Tetnainingf  to  Mtn"  h^  lMi<3r^t»  ^a(t$d-  hi #  rule  ^d 
angrily  assailed  l»s  f^vToritesi  Front  *b<singf  a  ctohqueHn^'  powtfet^-tlie 
English  monarchy  wtaidcfast  sinking  intd  an  island  .wlikll' found  it  diffi- 
cult todefflid  its  own  shores.  "  There  were  times  towards  the  close  of 
Edward*s,  and  early  In  his  successor's  f^ign,  wbeji  'matters  would  have 
gone  hard  with  English  traders^  naturally  desirous  of  having  their 
money  V  worth  for  their  subsidy  of  torniajgreand  poundage,  andanxi^s, 
like  tfecir  >iyp«therilfirrrir(Ciii/in  ClMne^  V<the6diiiWQn»  Itept^^f^r 

;any thing  "  lieftween  MfdbUcigHKirgb  tamd  Uarwich,(had  m)it'so»e^  ^Ktii, 
such  as:Uie!LoiidMier;:|fi|iii<Bhll|ioCi  ovcssionaiii^amied  and maftHe^a 
,sqtiaklr»ii.of«faips  bn  tbeir  owaiaccouiit,  in  dcj6afic^«tf  r^ta^aoid^its 
censures'.  >  But ia ttedayswtieniChaiteer and thegetMration witfei; whi^ 
beifreiw  a|»"Were.yo6ngV'the  axdbr  of  ^fioieign.  conquest  had:  not  yet 
died  out  in  the  land,  and  cJergjrandjilakytTcheorfnll^Pc^^^efatedin 
bearitg  the  burdensr  whic^  mflftaiy  ^<A^iias>  at  ^  timealMrbttghc^rfilh  - 
it  for  a  oivilised4yeople.<  Ihe  htghitpirit^of  t  tlie  Englf^rtMticMiviat  a 
time  whetv  the  dedtne-in  its^^rtanes  was  oftroad^^  mear  m  hand  ^i^>, 
is  evident/  fhodii  tfaer  ansn^or  git  en'  ta  Vhei  application  fhottir  Rome  for;  the 
anieapsl  of  thtrcy-three  .years^ of  the  tribute  promised  by  Kim^  ^J^lun,  *  <3r 
rather  rlrom<  what  must  unaistakaMyjIuyre:  i»ttett  the'  d^ih^D^  that, 
answer.  ■  ks  terrasatelinknawn,  but  the  demand  was  »e^i»alte€waiplte 
repeated;  "■  .■",.';•  -'     •'      .'••    '••  »   v**'  ,•.•  /  ••■-:;■  (  --  '.  •< 

The  pmer  ol^En^nd,  ia<the|)ttri«d«i^«n*ato«bdtiK!y^«o^^  she 
so  tenaciously  sought  tai^ingj  had  flat}  beebibasttd  tmly  tipon  the  valor 
ol  ker  anats.  v  Our coantry  waaalread)^  a  rkh  bae^tn  contparisoo^  rnniti 
BEiost  others:  in  .Europe.  Oth^r  p(itrpeses>  beaiidtea  thatof  providing  i^ood 
cheer  foff;a.cdbii8t  generation. w«er  aeinredb^r^tto  wealth  oi' Iter  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  of  the  "worthy  vavasouts '^  <l»&tallev  laail- 
owners)  who,  like  Chaucer's /^mwi/rVf-'^-d  ver^  Saint  Julian,  or  pattovn 
of  hospitality-^knew  tibt  what  it  waiiib  be  '  ^^itlicmt  baked  meat  m  iblue 

house,  where  4heir  '  '  .' 

,  .     ■  ..  .  .  ,    -  ,   .  .     . 

.*'Ti»b|es..dern3iktrinrtheluHa)way ..  . 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  loiirge  day." 

Fmi«  tWs  source,  and -f  roin  the  well-filled  coffct«  of  th^  traders,  came 
the  laity's  share  of  the  expenses  of  those  forelgtt*  wa)s*  which  did  so 
^lichto  06M»riidafo1natt^na^'faeliRg  hi  EhgiaM;r-'i1^t|0n^'abm. 
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-fOLmes  of  aieTcliams  lons^  contriTetf  to  retdiil  ilie  chief  share  of  the 
baakini^  businessand  expo^  trade  assigrr^d  to  tHem  by  the  short-sighted 
jCotnmercial  policy  of  Edwartf  lU.,  and  the  weaving  and  fishipg  indua- 
tries  of  Hanseatic  and  Fleitrish  immigrants  had  established  an  almost 
Hitbearable  competlti9n  id  our  own- ports  and  tovyn&,  But  the  agttve 
import  trade,, which  already  coiinoct^  England  with  both  fiearer  and 
TciBoter  parts  of  Christendom;  must  have  been  largely  in  native  hands; 
and  English  chivalry,  diplomacy^^  and  literature' foll9 wed  in  the  lines  of 
jl^e"  trade  routes  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  pur  mariners, 
.^ke  their  type  ttw  Ski^maji  in  Chaucer  (an  anticipation  of  thc^  **  Ven- 
turer*^ of  hiter  days,  with  the  pirate  as  yet,  perhaps,  Aio.re  strongly 
marked  In  him  than  the  patriotX 

" ,  .  ,  Knew  wcH  an  the  harens,  as  they  were. 
From  Gothtftna,  to'the'Cape  of  Finisterre, 
And'evtty'oMk  Ha  BrKtMiy  Mad  Spain.'* 

DdoMeB^rSsmay  be  notioeil'inpftisimgi  nrnch  of  the  teaditncy  on  the 
part  of  our  shipmeit  in  tbispeciod  to  s^-Mp,  in  offence  a  #eM  as  in 
defence,  w^s^i^^^^  the'lacc  thm  ^  atercattkik  navy  w«s  kel|nently 
tfnploye<i.in  eai^<Htipiis  of '  v^ax,  AMS«ete<an4  men'  betag  acquits  seixed 
or  f  mfHreasfid  for  -the  purpose  by*  ofder  of  the  Crown;  Ott  one  o£  these 
occastons^lho.p^rtof'P^tmoathy'tvhenoeChatioernl  m  venttt0e<**lor 
aught  i  wot  *'t^  makes  bisi  •$K^ie<f«4ha;it,  is' found  e0nt9ibutuig'»  larger 
total  of -ships  and  nien<  tfa^  any^odver  port  in  Enf^and*.:  For.  the  test, 
Flandec&  was ceriaioly. still  far  <abl«»drof  her' fttcn0e>rlvatttt: wealth  mkI 
•  iV'inercnntile  and  tn^ttstrisA  ac|iv4t|r^  as»  nanufaeturiag  Goontr^  she 
hAd  BO  equait  4n(|  m  trade  the  jrivai;  she.ehieAy  feased  .won  ttilt  the 
German  Hansa.  ChauoerV  .i^fivAiMr^  icharactteribtieidly-  i9«irs^  m 
**  Ftandrish  b^iver  hat;'*  and  it  is  no  accident  that  the  scene  of  the 
^ardofUi^s  TaU^  which  begiiis>withtidescriptiott.ol'V««periiuityabomr 
inable/*  is  laid  in  Flandersl  In  Eii^ndv  indeedvthe  towns  never 
came  to  domineer  Idi  they  did  in  tne  Netherlands.  Yet,  since  no 
trading  country  wiillon^'^'nt^t  to  be  ^led  by  t}ij&  landed  interest  only, 
so  in  proportion  as  the  English  towns;  and  Londodi  especially,  grew 
rkdier,  their  voicesT were  listened  cointftesetdettientof  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  It  might  be  very  well' for  Chanter, to  close  the  description 
of  his  Merchant  with  what  looks  very  oaiich  like  a  fashionable  writer's 
ludf  sneer:— 

',  ^  •^Forsooth,  he  was 'a  worthy  man  wlthatj;  ,             / 
.:  '  B*it,  truiy»  1  wot  ri6t  hoHR^  men  him  call."^     ^ 

:•.  •       •  .'      .    »  .  -.1   .'■•>    ''■''  ■■•    '■•       •  - 

Yet  not  only  w^  high  poKffcat  and  sOdal'i^hk  reached 'by  individual 
•*  merchant  princes, "  su<?h  as  the  W^lthy  Wflfljir^  de  la  Pcilt^  a' descend- 
ant of  .whom  is  sai<l  (though  on  unsatisfactory'  evidence)  to  haVe.  been 
Chaucer's  granddaughter;  but  the  government  9rtheCotiniry  came  to  be 
t^  (M^^U^^h&^^dl  by  die  cl^s'  frohiWhi^'i^^  sprang.    OtH 
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the  accession  of  Ri<;har(i|X,^  two  London  citizeas  were. appointed  x»a- 
trollers  of  the  war'«ul>siidies. granted  to  the  Crowfi;.and.m  the  Parli^it- 
meiit  of  1382  a  committee  of  fourteen  merchants  refused  to  entertain 
the  question  of  a  merchants'  loan  to  the  Kio^.  ;  The  importance  and 
self-consciousness  of  .  the  smiajler  .  Jradesn^cji  and  handicraftsmen 
increased  with  thaX  ol  the  great  mexchante.  When,  in  1393,  King 
Richard  W,  marked  th^  termination  of  his  quarrel,  with  the  City  of 
London  by  a  stately  procession  through  *'new  Troy,"  he  has  wel; 
corned,  according  to  the  Friar  who  has  commemorated  the  event  iSi 
Latin  verse^  by  the  trades  in  an  array  resembling  an  angelic  host  i  aitd 
am6ng  (he  crafts  enumerated  we  recognise  several  of  those  J^prescnted 
in  Chaucer's  Cofhpany  of  pilgrims — ^^by  the  Carpentei[^  i&^  Webbi 
(Weaver),  and  the  Dyer^  all  clothed 

^^ .  *. .  In-xiQc  Hverjr 
Of  asoI^aioaQdkgjreatjUa^rvky/*  . 

The  middle '.trlass,  in  shout;  was^lciimhig' to  holdup' its  head;  collec- 
tively and  individually.  The  historical  bnginal  of  Chaucer's  Hvst — the 
actual  Matster  Harry  Baflly^  vitttaef  and>  landlord  <rif  the -Tabard-  Init 
in  Sottthwark*  wasdikewise  a  mefnb«r<d^  Parliament,  and; very 'proba* 
blyiclt  assufeof  himself  ii»;real  life  ad  Hat  tnlmic  persoiiftge  bearing 
his  name  does  in  iis  fictitious  rept^uctiotit  •  And  he  and  Ms  fellows, 
the  .^'pooi^and' simple  Gommons'''^**l0r  so  huoible  was^e  style  they 
were  wont  to  assume  •  Sn  their  addk^dfes  to  4he  ^vereign'-<4)egan^  t9 
look  upon  thcinschres^  and  to  be  looked  upon,'  as  a  power  in  the  State. 
The  London  Iraders  and  kandicfafsmefi  4u»ew  what  k  waS't<>^be  weHr 
to*do  cftizetQS,  asKl  if  they  had  latHBd  to  underslacfdi  H,^  homeiinottition 
wouldha(velielped't»  BMitke  it  clear  tb> them  :^^  '     r  : 

^  Welt'seemM  eadrof  thetn  a  fkh- bafg^," 

For  sitting  in  a  guildhaU  00  a  dadsu  ... 

't  And  cacn  one  for  jthe  wisdom  thaV^cpW 

Was  shapely  for  to  be  an  ameroiah. 

Tfaeyhaaenoojgii  of  "chattels  and  or  rent,     " 
.   AadTeryg-Jadly  would  their  ^ves  assent  <       - 
.^nditruHr,  else  ti^ey  had  b^ea  much  to  hlsmcu 
It  is  liin  fair  to  be  yclept  tnaddme^ 
!"      *•  And  fair  to  g^o'toMgils  an  before, 

.     >,    .{  .     >.        And  tut?«^ttt«M>sl  royally  y*bor««''   .... 

The  English  State  had. ceased  to.be  the  feu4al  mcmarchy — the  rami* 
fication  of  contribwtory  courts  and  campsvr-of  >the.  cnide  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  his  successors.  The  Norman  lords  and  their  Eng* 
lish  dependents  no  longer  farmed.two  separate  «2eroeaia.in  the  -bodjrr 
politic.  .  in  i|he  great ^xenchi' wars  of  Edward  IXLvthe  ElagUsh.^armies 
had  no  longer  mainly  .consisted  of  the  baronial  levies*  The;  n pbles . had 
indeed,  as  of  old,  riddetiinto  ba^tla.^  the  head oi  their  vassals  an4  ^^ 
taioers  ;  but  the  bo^7^.o|,the  force  ha^j  ^^BJ'^^^^.cIiP'f^J^^y^^^^W*^^' 
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serving  for  paf ,  ami  armed  with  tkeir  natioiial  implement,  die  bow-^ 
such,  as  CJuuicer'a .  Yt^m^n  carried  wkh.him.oQ  thexade  to  Caintcrbttffy:--^ 

*' A  shca<  of  peacock  Mrqwft))rv]a«ad  Ib^m 
Vod^r  hb  bdt  he  bare  luU  thdSily. 
W6U  codkrike  dneas  hte  tackle  V^omatAy : 
MA'arrow*  di:«>ooi«  aot  wftA  mtlien  Icrlr, 
4eflH>  luf  l>aad>  ii^  .^av^  a  migbty^^w.*' 

The  use  of  the  bow  waa  ape«cially  .fayor/^^  by  both  Edward  III.  and 
his  succeiisor  ;  ^uid  i|rben,.4%rly  in  i(he.  i)ex(  c^n^ury,  the  chivakout 
S(;f9tiish  king.  Jamea  I.  (of  wbQpi,nM6l^^oa;wiii  )»^  made,  among  Chan* 
cer/s  poetic  diaciples)  jetnroed  Irom  his  Ipng  Eagtish  qaptivity  to  hia 
•  native  land,  he  had  no  more  eagef  care  than  that  his  subjecta  sbould 
learn  to  emulate  the  English  in  the  handling  of  their  favorit^e  weapon. 
Chaucer  seems  to  be  unable  Ip. picture  an  army  without  it,  and  we  find 
him  relating  how,  from  ancient  Troy, 

**  Hector  and  many  a  worthy  .wig^ht  .put  went 
With  spear  in  Uaiut,  knd  with  Oneir  big  bcrws  bent." 

Nd  wonder  that  when  the  battles  were  looght  by  thd  people  itself,  and 
when  theeost  of  the  wars  was  to»ao  'laiige*  an  extent  defiaiycd  ^y  its 
self'iinposad  contributions^  the  Scottish  ;ind  French  campaigns  ahonkl 
have  called  forth  that  national  enthusiasm  which  fonnd  an  ech64n-the 
fSOngs  of  Lawremce  Minot,  as  heart3rwdkr-po«try  as  has  bee*  composed 
in  any  age^of  ,our  literature*  They  were  put  larth  in  1353.«  and  consid- 
ering the  unusual  popularity  .they  are  said  «>  have  enjoyed,  it>is  not 
impossil^le  that  they  may  have  rea^hed^CHaacer's^ars  in  hts- U>yhood. 
Before  the  final  collapse  of  the  great  King's  lorounfess  aod  his  death 
in  a  dishonored  old  age,  the  ambition '  of  hisheir^  the  pvoiidest  hope 
of  both  dynasty  and  nation,  had  overleapt  itself,  and  the  Black  Prince 
had  preceded  his  fathec.to  theitomb.  The  good  ship  England  (so  sang 
a  contemporary  poet)  was  left  without  rudder  or  hetin  ;  and  in  a  Idng- 
dom  full  of  faction  and  discontent,  the  future  of  the  Pkintagenet  throne 
depended  on  a  child.  WhUe  the .  young  king^s  aitibitious  uncle,  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (Chaucer's  patron).  Was  in  nominal  retire- 
ment, and  his  academical  ally,  Wyclif,  wais  gaining  popularity  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  thq  resistance  to>the  papal  demands,  there  were  ferment- 
ing beneath,  the  surface  elements  of  popular  ag^tima,  which  had  been 
but  little  taken  into  account  by  the  political  factions  of  £dward  the 
Third's  rejgn,,  and  by  that  part  of  its  soddy  with  whtchChntcer  was 
more  especially  connected.  Bvt  the  mttltttnde/.whote.  turner. in  truth, 
crimes  but  rarely  in  the  history  ,ol,a  nationv  nrost  every  now  and  then 
make  itself  heani^  although  poets  ^nay^seem^  all  but  bUnd  a«d*deai  to 
the  tempest 4S  it  rises^  and-  bursts,  and^paases  away.  Many  causes  had 
concurred  to  excite  the  insurrection  which  temporarily  destroyed  the 
influence:of  John  of  Gaunt^and  v^ieh  for  lo^g  cast/'a  deepisbade  upon- 
t|ieeffect^.ot<heteachM^of  Wy^,.i  Tbp«ioqws|$MM.«iajaBeaattre>of 
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nglits  a9d  pfver  by  the  nuddle  dasces^  haAetamcA  a  g^ireml  swayfnj?' 
fipwards  ;  aAd4hr<nighout  4he  people  of  Europcs*iibaied  ftMse  dveaiti* 
and  speculations  concerning  the  equality  and  fraternity  of  all  nseA/ 
ivhich  needed  but  a«iiiniil)i&  and  an  i^portuttky  to  testtme  the  practical 
shape  of  a  revolutioq.  The  meli^iicholy  thoiighLwMch  pervades  Langr- 
land's  Vision  is  3(UI  ^that.fiii  (he  helpUsftOMS  <»  thtt|K>Qr  ;  and  the  rem- 
edy to  which  he  looks  a^gaitist  the  eonuptten  ol  ihii governing  classes  if 
th»  advent  of  a  superhuman  king,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  plougk' 
man  lumself,  the  representative  of  siifferitig  humanity. '  dut  abdtit  th e 
same  tinie  as  that  olthe  cofripMvtibn  ol'this  poem-^'-or  not  lOftg*  afteir<i» 
ward^ — Wyclif  had  sent  forth- aroeng  the  people* Ms- **«ini^)le'prit»»«s;'^ 
who  illustrjEited  by  contrast  the  conflict  which  hts  teachings  exposed 
between  the  existing  practice  of  thNfe'Chnfch  and  the  original  documents  * 
of  her  faith.  The  connection  between  Wyclifs  teaching  and  the  peas* 
afits'  insmrrectien  under  Richard  II.  is  as  undeniable  as  thaf  between 
Luther's  doctrines  and  the  great  social  u jMistng^  in  Germany  a  ccntofy 
and  a  half  afterwards.  When,  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Papal 
Schism,  Wyclif  abm»do^e4  9^  hppe  ,pf  a  leJ^ofoi  otf  the  Church  from 
within,  and,  defying  the  injunctions  of  foe  and  friend  alike,  entered 
upon  acourae-of  ,  theolegical.  ^opposition,  the  popular-  if)#ue^ee  of  lits 
foliow^i^  fmist  have  tended  to  spread  a  tlieory  admitting  of  very  easy 
applimtioa  «^  k&mi$um'-^<]\p  theory,-  iian¥^Iy,  that  the  tenure  of  all  oU  . 
ficesywhethesspiritualorfemporal.ifs  justified  only  by < the  persbnal  fit** 
ness  of  their  occupants.  With  such  levelliiig  dc^triiife.-the'Sckrtalismof 
popular  prcachex^  like  ]^ti  Baile  fbighf  seem  to  eoihcide  with  sufRtient . 
closeness  \  and.  since  worthiness  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  holders  of 
either  spirituai  or  temporal  authc^ty,  <!if  ^ftheir  iccl^^iastical  or  lay 
wealth,  the  time  had  palpably  come  for  the  poof  man  to^enjoy  his  own 
agaiik.  Then,,  the  advent,  of  a  weak  government,'  over  which  a  power- 
ful kifvsman^of  the  King  and  unconcealed  adVersary'bf  theChux^h  was 
really  seeking  to  Yecdvdr  the  control,  and  the'  In^'position  of  a  tak  com-' 
ing'hDmeito  all  men  except  actual  beggars,  and  lilH'Ag  serfdotrt^s  cup  Of 
bittestventtoioverflowitig,  «u|ipIiedfth<6'opporttififty,  and  the  insdn^feti-' 
tion  broke  out.  h»  violence  fell  short«  of  that  of  the  French 
Jacquerie  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  ;but  no  doubt  (*ould  exist  as 
to  Its  cntkal  importance.  As  it  happened,  the  revolt  turiied  with 
special  fury  agamstthe>poss«s9ioAS  of  the  Duke  of  JLahcstster,  whose 
sympathij^jwit^  tlie  caose  Of  ecclesiastical  reform*  itdielMt^vely  ^yxVti^ 
gutshed* <'-•.'  -    •     •  .  V   r  ,  :•  «  ;,  .-, 

Aftertbe su^pfMsioa-of  this  appallit)^  nicyrement  hf  a- party  of  Or^ 
der,.  cooipivhetidingin.ic  fttt  who  had  if^thiAg'  tb  lose,  ^  period  of  i^.^ 
action  ensvedi  In-^hg  refgo  of  RuhaYd'  II.V  whicfctSver  fdctloti  might 
be  iixthei4BcandaAt^-^tn4  i^haietec«dlrectiontheKir^*sown  sympathie* 
may  h»veori|^](y  V^^,  th)9  jaift'^tatedf  th«'  peiAsantry  'Was  without 
doubi  worse  than  >tty^fiiF|t.'  •^ycUfisfrias  aninfliiencerftpWly^efclined 
with«the4eA^'^|  |^jfihf4Mmself,A8'irhardly«^oufdbut<  dedSiJi^^  H*oh* 
siderintf  the^  absMttd'^iyNM  iiU  teai^ki^  ti€  j*i«^  tahgiMe-system  of 
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Chvicii  govenameot.;  and  LoUairdrjr  came  to  be  the  popnlttntnacne,  or 
aidsimiiei  lor  any  and  every  form  of  diasent  from  the  cxastingf  sysiem. 
Finally,  Heory  oi  Lapcaster,  John  of  GadHit's  son;  mounted  thethtone 
as  a  a«ft;Qf.  saviour  of 'aoGiHy^"-^  favorite  cteiacter  for  usurpers  to 
pose  in  befdce  the  applaudi^^  oasemhlagv  of  those  who  claim  -  *  a  tXBike 
io  the  country  .f  Chaucer's  coatemporary , '  Gower,  whose  wisdom  was 
of  the  kind  Which  goes  with  the  times,  who  was  in  turn  a  fiatterer  of 
Richaixl  afuL(by  tlwe  simple  expedieiit  of  a  irevised  second  edition  of 
his- at^$g»ii«i  ^^)a.fiattei«r  of  Honry^otfefs  lietter  lestimbny  than 
Chaucer  tp  the  -conservatism  ol  the -upper  dasses  of  lus  age»  and  to  the 
single 'Hiiiidfid  anTiety>lor  4he  good^titnos  iw^ien  •        •  - 

"        %         i      '  ^  '  "It"'.' 

**  Justice  of  law  is  held  ; 

The  iprivilege  of  royajty 

-l9«afe,  ancrall  tbe  baitmy 
.  :Woi«hipp4d  s  10  iu  etttite. ' 

The  people  9tand  ia  obeiMnce. 

tJnder  the  rule  ox  govem^LKe.  ' 

Chaood'  is  IcssexpBoit,  and  may  hai^:  been  too  little  of  a  potlticiati  b;f 
nathrt  fo  care  ferfirsserving  an  outward  oonsistency  in  his  incidental 
remarlcB;  coacerakig  the  tower  daases.  \n\i\%  Clerks  T^^u^  he  finds 
rocMn.iDo.a  Yery ^dubious  commonplaee  about  the  **  stdmr^  peofrie,^  Its 
levity,  mntruthftilAess^  indiscretion,  fiddeness,  and  garrulity,  and  the 
folly  rof>putting  any  trust  in  it*  in  ^^Nun's  Pritsft  Tale  he  further 
enlhroas  one  of  the  liveiiest  deseriptiorts  6f  a  hue-and-cry  evel*  put  upon 
papecbyta direct  inference  to  the  Reasatits'  RebetHon:—  ' 

*'.  So  hideous  was  the  op<^  4h,  Ar»c{/i/ /  ■ 
That  of  a  truth  Jack  Straw,  and  his  meinie  ^ 

t  >       Not  made  n^er  ^hout»  Half  so  ^hfffl,      '  ' 

.    Whcn-thaccheyany  FlemiofirtoMiit'tolEttL'' 
.»  ii'  '..'/'  '  '-.         ^'  ■** 

AssoJce^ly*.  ag^n»  there  is  an  unmistakably  cooseryatiite  tone  in  the- 
jffai5(5?if  purpQ^ag  to  have  been  sent  by  hjm  ^o  King  Richard^  with  its 
refraip  as  tp  all  being  "  'Spsx,  for  yrai4  pf  s^eadfa^tness^"  and  its  •admoni- 
tion, to  its  sovereign , to  '  \,   ,  .. 

••'  '     •    *    /.  Sh^  Ibfihlhe  swdri  of  fcasf (gatidri.** 

-  Ontljb«iocher.  hand,  it  would  be  uajvat  to*  i^^e  unmiticed  the  passage, 
atQiicsepowei^afltfitauchki$r,inithei90-callied  Air^W/  TVi^^thesiftrmon 
which  closes  the  CanUrbury  Ta/fs  as  Chaiicet  left  them),  in  which  ceftath 
lords* dii(  rcpcoached  for'takhiftol  theirjMKidmen  ametrtmetUs^  ^<which 
mis^  more  reasonably  be  called  extortions  than  nm^fr^m^iffV^-wMe 
lords;  ift  general  are  commanded  to  be  ^fyo&  to  thehr  thralls  (serfs),  be^ 
cau«9  "lUiose  that  they  dept  thmlls,  be/ God's  ^oplc;  for  humble 
folks  be  ^Christ's  friends  ;  they -be  eomUbernially  with  the  Lord/*^^  The 
solitany  type,>  ho^evofr  ^i  the  laboring  man-^prc^r  which  Chdueer;  hi  > 
manifest  reinembnuike  of  .Larighiad's  atte^^fy,  prodbces,  is  one  which, 
a^ifHicetUKg  m  it  ii,  has  in  it  a  flavor- ^f  the  coorfftrtabfo' 
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sentiment^  that  things  are  as  they  should  be.  This'  is-^not,  of  tourse^* 
\hi^  Pearson  htmscH,  of  whioh  most  significatit  character  hereafter,  bof 
-'Hbe  /'tffT^w' J- brother,  the  Plcughr^n.  He  is  SL  true  laborer  and  t 
good,  religious  and  charitaiile'  in  his  life,  and'  always  ready 'to  ps^ 
his : tithes.  In  short,  he*  is  a  tnieOhriatiaa,  but,  at  the  same  tiitie,  fh^' 
ideal  rather  than  the*pn>tetype,  if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  •  coaserviative 
working  man.-  -   .     .      '   -   i 

-  Such.wenersome,  thongh  of  cottrse  some  only;  of  the  gen^fal^ef^ 
vents  of.  Eii^i^  pQbtic:tife:in-  thelatter  hailf«-<fhauce^'s  half^*^^  th^ 
fourteenth  century,    ks  social '  features  v^itre^atutaUy  in  £itc6rdati€tf 
with  the  course  of  the  aaiaonai  lUgtory.  *  In  the-iit^t  plttCtf;4^  ^tbnf 
and  painful  process  of  amalg^unation  between  the  Normans  and  the 
English  was  still  unfinished,  thougli  the  reign  pf  Edward  III.  went  far 
towards  completing  what  ^  had  rapidly  advanced  since  the  reigns  of 
John  and  Henry  HI.     By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Eng- 
lish  had  become,  or  was  just  becoming,  the  common  tongue  of  the 
whole  nation.     Among  the  political  poems  and  songs  preserved  from 
t^  days  ol  Edtrard  Ul.  and  Richaitl  XL,  jvot  st  sinrgle  one  ebfkrpOMid* 
on  English  soil  is  written,  in  French.     Parliament  was  opened  by  an- 
EngMsh  spe^h  in  the  year  1369^  and  ^  the  previous  year  thtt'firo*^ 
ceedia^  in  the  law  courts  iwei^  ordered'  to  be  conducted  in  tht^'iiascivfc^ 
tongue.;.  Yist  when  Chaucer  wime  his  Cantetbuty  7^#i^x,  it«eem.9$tUr 
tp  hay^  continued  th%  pedantic  afiectaitionof  a  profession  forits^metifik' 
ber$,  nice  (Chaucer's  Mam  q/kLovh,  tO'  introduce  Fvsnch  law^terms^into^ 
common  conversation;  so  that  itij;.  natural  enough- tt>  find  th;^  5«m^' 
moner  following  suit,  and  interlarding  his  Tale  with  the  Latin  scraps 
picked  up  by  him  from  the  decrees  ^nucl  pleadings  of  the  ecclesiastical' 
courts?     Meanwhile,  manifold,  difficulties,  had  delayed  or  interfered 
with  the  fusion  between  the  two  races,  before  the  victory  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  showed  this  fusion  to  have  been  in.  substance  accom-* 
jrtished.    One  of  these  difficultfes,  which  has  been  sometimes  regafded' 
as  fundamental,  has  doubtlefs^Wen  exaggerated  by  national  feeling' on 
either  side;  but  that  it  existed'  is  not  to  be  denied.     Already  In  those" 
ages  the  national  character  and  temperament  of  Frefich'ifta~ErigfUsh* 
differed  largely  from  one  another  ;  ^though  thpy reasons  why  they  so 
differed  remain  a  matter  of  argument.     In  a  dialogue,  dated  from  the 
middle  of ^the- fourteemh /century^  the  French  interlotutor  afclrftwita* 
this  diffccencer  to  the  respective  national  'bev^rages^  **  W?  are  wdur- 
i9l^  wi£h  therpure  juice  of  the  ^rape,  while  naitght  but  the  dpegS'  is 
s<^  to  the  English,  who  will  take ^Anything  for  liquor  ^that  1?  Nqiiid/^ 
The  cAse  is  put  with  scarcely  giteater  politeness  by  a  Hving  French 
critic  of  high  repute,  accordinsp  to  ^hottithe  English,  «tiH  we^hted 
down. by  Teutonic  phlegn»,'weire.'di(unkeh' gluttons,  agitated  at  inter'* 
vals;  by  poetic,  enthusiasm,  while  the  Normans,  on' the  -other"  hand, 
ligfatened:by  thetr'transplantajCiony  and  by  the  admixture  of  ^a  variety 
oj^ielemomsf?  already  fiound  the  clainvs  ot'd^Ht  dev«lopingf  thei^sdhAes 
ineiiyiiiii^hirai:^   t>Thi»  is  on  cocplaiiation  which*  explains  ncfthiftg*i-4«asti  of  - 
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<^;:tiie  probkm:  why  the  Hvelyrstrangera  shoiitd  ttttve'  required  the 
.€Q«tac!t withtn^ukr  phlegm  in^^erio/ivceivc  the  ci:eative  tiiiputse-^ 
.irhQFi.in  oth^r  ^isofcls,  NormaafFrencfa  itterature  shoukl  have*-  derived 
^SQ  enormous  an  advantage  Ixomltfae  tmisplantatkm  of  Nevmaos  to 
}£ngli$h  ground.  •  But  the  eviii  daorls.wbefi  the  Mteraiy  labors  of  £nff- 
tisMeo-had  been  iittle  better  than  bofvi<senrieet'to  the  tastes  oftlHMr 
iioreign  masters  had  passed  away,  since  the  Norman  barons  had,-iroAi 
vhatever-motiiKe,  invited  the  commons  of  England  to -take  a  shafe 
Mtfa  them  in  the  natiooal.-  conoctiBj  •  After  this,  the  <)uesdon  of  the 
lelatioiis  between  the  two' languages,  and 'the  wider  one:  of  thereta- 
•tioos  betweeii  the  two  nationeili&s;  ci»oldonly  be  decided  by  the 
peace^le  adjiistme»t  of  the  influences  exercised  by  the  <ine  side  apoh 
the  otoer.  The.iMorman  nobler  his  ideas,  and  the  expression  they 
'Ipund  tnf<M-msof  ^fe:and  Uteramre,  .had  henceforth,  so  to  speak,  to 
stand  on  their  merits;  ttite  days  of  their  dmiunton,  as  a-^natter  of 
course,  had  passed  away.  ^ 

Together  with  not  a  little  of  their  polttit^t  power,  the  Norman 
flobles  of  Chaucer's  time  had  lost  sotnetning  of  the  traditions  of  their 
order.  Chivalry  had  not  quite  come  to  an  end  with  the  Crusades;  but 
'it  was  a  difficult  task  to  maintain  all  \\&  laws,  written  a[nd  unwritten,  in 
these  degenerate  days.  No  laurels  were  any  longer  to  be  gained  in 
the  Holy  Land;  and  though  the  campaigns  of  the'gteat  German  Orc^er 
against  the  pagans  of  Prussia  an4  Lithuania  aitti-acted  the  service  of 
.many  an  English  knight — in  the  middle  bf  the  dentury,  Henry,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  fought  there,  as  his  grandson,  afterwards  King  Henry 
ly.,  did  forty  years  later — ryet  the  substitute  was  hardly  adequate  in 
kind.  Of  the  g^eat  mediaeVal  companies  of  Knight$,  the  most  famous 
had,  early  in  the  century,  perished  under  charges  Which  '^ere  un- 
doubtedly in  the  main  foul  fictions,  but  at  the  same  time  were  only 
too  much  in-  accord  with  facts  betokening  an  unmistakable  decay  of 
the  true  spirit  of  chivalry;  before  the  century  closed,  lawyers  were 
rolling  parchments  in  the  halls  of  the  Templar^  by  the  Thiames.  Thus, 
though  the  age  of  dhivaliy  had  not  yet  ended,  its  supremacy  was 
ali%ady  bU  the  wand,  and  its  ideal  was  growing  dim.  In  the  history 
of  English  chivalry  the  reigu  of  Edward  tlL  is  memorable,  not  only 
tor  the  foundation  of  our  most  illustrious  order  of  knighthood,  but 
likewise  for  many  typical  acts  of  knightly  valor  and  courtesy,  as  well 
on  the  part  of  the  King  when  in  his  better  days,  as  on  that  of  his 
heroic  son.  Yet  it  cannot  ]be .  by  accident  that  an  undefinable  air  of 
the  old^fashiooed-  dings^tb  ti»t  most  delightful  of  all  ^Chaucer's  char, 
acter  sketches,  the  Knight  of  the  Canterbury  Tales ^  His  warlike 
deeds  at  Alexandria,  In  .Prussia^  and  elsewhere,  may  be  illustrated 
from  those  of  more  than  one  actual  knight  of  the.  times;  and  the  whole 
description  of  him  seems  founded  on  one  by  a  French  poet  of  King 
John  of' Bohemia)  who  had 'at  least  the  external^ features  of  aknighrcS 
the  old  scfaooi*  The  chrvalry,  bowe«Erv  iwhich  was  in  fasfafonr  .as  the 
cearai^adtBaiiced,'  was  one/'oittwavdiy  fsk.  nennviid^irom  the.Atordf 
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MmpHeity  of  Oiaueer'^  Knig^  andt  inwafdly  often  YOtteq  i«  mei^ 
than  ««ie  vital  -.pack,  ia  show  <and  splendor  a  higbcv  ^idt  was  jxro^ 
:ab)y.reacbedin£dward  iil.'s  tbaoioaoy  pfeceding  reign.  'Th<  e%* 
(ra^raga«ce  ia  dN8s.,whiGli  prbvaeHedin.this  period^  U  too^  well  koowii 
a  cbar^ctef taiic  ^  mc  «o - need-dwetilii^  upon.  Stun ptuavy  laws  in  vaiii; 
eou^t  4Q  restirain  this  loihk;.  audi  i«.  rose  to  such  a  pildi^  as-oven^to 
.0bl^e  laieii^  ieat  tbeysh^uld<be  precluded,  from  indulgiogf  m  gorgeous 
midtenc^to  aI»andoa.  hospitaUtyv  a  :£ar  Ridre> amiable  epecies  oif  e^Deess. 
•  When  the  kinds  of  clothing  -  i?espectively>  worn  by  the  difierent  Masses 
.setved  a^  dtsttnciiohs  of::rank,  the  di5f^ay  of.  splendor  hi  oi^e  class 
could  hacdly  fail  to  provokei-em illation!  ta  cfae>ochecs.'  Tfae  long4ived 
rEnglish  love  fgc  ^*  crying! "■'eolDf9<  shows  itself  asnosingly  enough  in 
the  early  pictorial  repflesentiatoiis>of  several,  of  Chaucer *s  Caoterbory 
pilgrims^  ithough  iafioridity  c^.apparel«.ai$  of  speech,  the  yoiithfm 
i^Sfj^V/ heais  away  t^  hell  >rr  >   .     . 

•  '  '  ' 

!•       "  Sa»br6idertfl)Xra9lMtasttw«reamead 

,     .      .  A^  luU  of  {reshcU  powers,  white  and  red/' 

I 

^ut  of  (he  artificlaiity  and  extravagance  of  the  costumes  of  these 
times  We  haVe  direct  con Umporary  evidence,  and  loud  contemporary 
complaints.  Now,"  it  is  the  jigged  cut  of  the  garments,. punched  and 
shredded'  by  the  ma'n-niinner;  now^.th^  wide  and  high  collars  and  the 
longrpofrited  boots,  Whivh  attract  the  indignation  of  the  raoralist;  at 
pile  time  he  irii^eijghs  against  the  **  horrible  disordinate  scantiness  *' of 
the  cloifhiiig  worn  by  gallants,  at  another  against  the  ,  **  outrageoui' 
array**  in  whidi  ladies  love  to  exhibk  ^Jiheir  charms.  The  Jcnights* 
hoj-sci^'are  decked  put  with  hot  le§^  finery' than  are  the  knights  tnen> 
"selves,  with  "ciirious  harness,  as  in  saddles  and  bridles,  cruppers  ani 
breastplates,  covered,  with  i)recious  clothing,  and  with  bars  and  plates; 
of  gold  and  silver.  And' though  it, is  hazf^rdpus  to  stigmatize  thcj 
f^bions  of  amr  one  period  as  specially  grotesque,  yet  it  is.  signific^j 
of  this  age  to  find  iJi^  reigning  court  l:^auty.appearing  at  a  txvurckament 
robed,  as  Queen  of  the.Suni  whil^  even  a  lady  from^.a  h^anufacturipagl 
district  the  IVi/e  of  B.aih^iVtidikjt^  the,  mpst  of  her  (^portunities  to  be] 
seen  as  well  as  to  see,..  Her  f  kerchiefs  "were  "jE^U  fine'*oftcx-' 
tiare,  and  weighed^  one  might  be. swo{j[^,.tep  pound — 

That  on  a  Sunday  were  up^n  her  head,  , 

Her  hoseti  too  were  of  fine  scaHet  fed', 

Pull  straight  y-ded,  and  shctevftiUmoiit  «B(!^  new*  ■        '- 

Upon  an  ambler  easily  she  sat,      ^  .    '  '^ 

•    'Y-wimpIed  well,  and  on  herh.ead  ahat,  ' 
'■  'Asbroad'as'isatxickkr  ortatarge.''^'   •'•:  •  ••   « 

So,  with  a  foot>mantte  round  her  hips,  and  a  pair  of  sharp,  spure^ott  j 
her  feet,  she  looked,  aa  defiant  as  aay  ^If^conscious  Asiazon  of  any 
tpericKU    It  inight,'  peHonfie*  iMi  sIk^pji  kfim^ia  more  impiQrtaataitistit 


I 
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'^(iSbiftstftaitf  fashions  of  dves9.  tAi9«:  a^^d^a^Ml  its  ttvcTBloti  Mmiitm. 
JBciff^anVf ^bderadoff.  <Ac^4^«vtft«»,  the  IbVe  oftlie  ilorid  and  e^tx^ 
ibl<)<M  d^i:l^re»  ttMdf  lA  #hM  wc  le«0«ir  concerning  the  sodsl  life  of  the 
iidbflity,  as,  for  instance,  we  find  that  life  reflected  in  the-pflged  -of 
Froissart,  whose  counts  and 'IomIs  seefn  neidiertoickrtiie  themselves 
ndr  to  feed  themselvcsV  n^l»  talk,  pray,  of  sw^eatHI^  ordinary  mor- 
tds.  The  Vows  of  the  fferon^  a  poem  of  the.  earlier  part  of  King 
Edward  III/s  re%n,  contains  a  ohoke  ooHeaiiooo^siffenuous  knightly 
oaths;  and  in  a  humbler  way  the  t«MofHhepopulatidn  very  naturally 
imitated  the  parlknce  of  their  hiXti^,  affd  in  the  word6  of  the  Parson's 
Tkle^  "dismembered  GhrisV by-soalv^arti  benesi  Mid  body." 

Bdt  there  is  one  very  m«t^h- Mote*  llnportAntfealUM 'to  be  noticed  in 
ti)e  social  life  of  the  nobiltty,  for  Whom  Chaucer's 'poetry  must  have 
largely  replaced  the  French  verse  m  Which  they  had  formeriy  delighted. 
The  relation  between  knight  and  lady  plays  a  gfeat  part  in  the  history 
as  well  as  in  the  literature  of  the  later  Pfantagener  period;  and  incon- 
testabiyits  conce;pt|ons  of  this  relation  still  retained  much  of  the  pure 
sentiment  belongmg  to  the  best  arid  niost  fervetit  times  of  Christian 
,i;hjvaU'y».,  TU^fi^hest  religious  expression  which  hajs  ever  been  given 
Itf}f4n3ii's.s.en6^  of  woman  s  niission;  as^his  life's  comfort  and  crown, 
..yaklsMII  ^.liniVersaUy  dominant^  beliefs  To  the  blessed  Virgin.  King 
■Edward  Ul,  dedicated  his  principal  religlpus  foundation;  and,  Chaucer, 
to  jjuhatjever  extent  his  opinions  or  sehtinients  may  hav^c  been  in 
accordance  wltjj  idea^.  of  ecclesiastical  ref'orm,  di^lays  a  pious  devo- 
tion towardfs  the  foremost  Saint  of  ih6  Churchi  The  lyrfc' entitled  the 
Pfxdse  of  Womtn^Axi  MrWch  she, is,  enthusiastically  recggnized  as  the 
representative  of  ..the  whole  of  lie?  spx,  is  ge;?^er^Tv  rejected  as  not 
Chaucer's ;  but  the  elaborate  "Orison  to  the  Holy  virgin/'  beginning 

"  Mother  of  God,  and  Virgin  undefiled,*' 

iecfM9;  ft>  be  eoihie^tly  described  as  Om/Ztf  GttU/rUli  ^ChatKerj  and  in 
X^naucei^A:B^C:,  ealUd  La  PrUre4i  NMfi  Z^/wm/;  a.  translation  by 
hihs  from  a  French  original/  ^  liave  a  long  address  to  the  Blessed 
Vh-gih  in  twenty-three  stanzas,  each' Of  which  begpins  with  one  of  the 
fetters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  in  proper  successioiv.  Kor,  apart  from 
this  religious  sentiment*  had  lAeii  yet  altogiethei!  lost  sight  of  the  ideal 
of  true  knightly  love,  destined  though  this  ideal  was  to  be  obscured  in 
the  course  of  time*  until  a(  thst  ffad  Mori  ^Artkure  was  the  favorite 
Hterary  nouriabment  ol  thsd  minions,  and  inlstre^ses  of  Edv^ard  IV. 's 
degenerate  days.  In  his  Book  of  i/te-Dtich^ss  Chancer  has  left  us  a 
picture  of  true  knightly  love ,  together  with  one  of  triie  maiden  purUy. 
The  lady  celebrated  in  this  pOdm  iMas  loth^  metqly  for  the  #^ke  of 
coquetting  with  their  exploits,  to  send  her  knights  upoa  errands  of 
cUvaky*^/-  •     ,  ..,.     .  ,:  ,  '  • 

..   .'..      .       .,.  i^    ".  .  .  In^Wa^hy. 

,  •  irj,  :,    K      '  To  Prussia,  and  toTartitfy, 
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And  tloabUess  there  iwas  niany.i^  g^tl<^,  knight  or  squire- ftowbom 
might  have. been  appHed<th«  cJtJScripitioii^Ten  ^  the  heroiop  p£,,Gbau* 
cers  Tmlus  and  Cressid ol . her  lover,  »n4,Q(  jthat which. attracted  |xcr 
io him;-— ^       i  :     ,.:.••  .    .    .    ...    •   '•■  .•».,■•■•       •  '• 

•J'Foi»4niit3«'weii.thai*FQiin€«Uitc.n>Ftt»  '    m  /      •         r  »:    •  ' 

gor  V9tfi  delighv^or  only,  wofthiness  ^  ■.  . 

f  you  in  war  or  tourney  martial, 
'  "     ■     Kor  pbtSp,  array,  noblKty,rfcW»,  *' 

!  Of  these  none  made  mt  rue  Oft  jronrdistmis   T       •    <  •    <  .;      ) 
.SHttnar4^lvifrt^6ygrfHmd£4»iM»trutk^ 
TJi^t  was  the  caHse  t  first,  had  on  ^our  rufh, 

'f' And  geiftle  bean,  and  flaaehood  that  y«<had# 

And  Sba^  yo  had  (a»  m^hPHghfUn. despite  . .  m     . 

JEvcrythiAfif  that  tended  unto  bad,  ^  .       j 

As  ruden«s,  and  as  popular  appetite. 

And  that  your  peafeoe  bridled  your  delight;  ' 

'Twafl  these  did  make 'bove  «tvw,creftt^e     •  .,  .  .,      ' 

Tljat  I  was  yours,  and  shall  while  I  may  dure." 

And  if  true  affectiot^  under  the.  law  still  secured  the  sympathy  6f  Ac 
better-balanced  part  of  society,  so  the/ vice  of  those  who  made  war 
upon  female  virtue,  or  the  insolence  of  those  who  fdJsely  boastfed 'of 
their  cpnquests,  still  incurred  its  resentment:  Amo'ng^the  compstnies 
which  in  the  Housa  pf  Fame  sought  the  favor  of  itis  mistr&56^  Chaucer 
vrgarously  satirises  the  would-te  lady-killers,  who  were  content' widi 
the  reputatiot%  of  .accompli§he4  seducers;  and  in  Troilus  and  Crissid'Z, 
shrewd  observer  eisclaims.  wiih  ^]be  utmost  vivacity  against    "   ' 

**  Such  sort  of  folk— wiiat  shall  i  ckpe  them  ?  what? 
•  •  "  That  V^nt  theraselVcrf  of  wometo,  and  by  name,  • 
.'   .Thiityettto  them  nei'ec  promised  tbia  or  that,.  :,  » 

Nor  knew  them  more,  in  sooth,  than  mine  o|jd  hat.^' 


The  same  easy  but  sagacious  philosopher  (Pandarus)  observes  that  the 
barm  which  is  ih  this  world  springs  as  often  from  folly  as-  from  mraHce. 
But  a  deeper  feeling  animates  the  lament  of  the  **go<>d  Alceste,*Mti 
the  Prologue  to  ih^  Legend  of  Good  Womm,  that  among;  men  the  be- 
trayal of  women  is  now  **held  a  game."  So  indisputably  tt  was 
already  often  esteemed,  in  too  dose  ah  accordance  with  examples  set 
in  the  highest  places  in  the  land.  If  we  ave'to  credit  an  old  tradition, 
a  poem  hi  which  Chaucer  narrates  the  amours  of  Mars  and  Voiras  was 
written  by  him  at  the'reouest  of  John  of  Gaunt,  to  celebrate  the  adul- 
tciV  of  thediike's  sister-Wlawwtih  a  nobleman,  to  whom  the  injured 
kinsman  afterwards  married  one  of  his  own  daughters  I  But  nowltefe 
was  the  deterioration  of  sentiment  on  this  head  more  strongly  typified 
than  in  Edward  III.  himself.  The  'King^  who  (if  the  phasing  tale  be 
true  ^hkh  gave  rise  to  some  beautiful  scenes  in  an  old  English  tlrama) 
had  in  his  early  days  royally  renounced  an  unlawful  passion  for  the 
fair  Countess  of  Salisbur^/came  ^p  be  accused  of  at  once  violating  his 
njugal  duty  and  neglect^g.his,milii$xy.glgfy  for  the  sake  of  strange 
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women's  charms.  The  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter— <h«  device 
of  which  enjoined  purity  even  of  thought  as  a  prineii^le  of  tortdact— 
died  in  the  hands  of  a  rapacious  courtesan.  Thus,  in  England,  as  in 
France,  the  ascendency  is  gained  by  igqobler  views  concerning  the 
relation  between  the  «eie»-*a- relation  to  which  the  whole  system  of 
chivalry  owed  a'  gr^at  paart  of  its  vitaiity,  and  on  the  view  of  which 
prevailing  in  the  moat  influential  da^s  of  any  nation^  the  social  health 
of  that  nation  must  inevitably  in.  no  small  measure  depend.  Mean- 
while, the  artificialities,  by  means  of  which  in,  France^  .up  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  sought  to  keep  alive  an  o^rganised 
system  of  seHtimentalityin  the  social-  dealings -between,  geotlemen  and 
ladies,  likewise  found  admission'  in' England,  but' only  in  a  modified 
degree.  Here  the  fashion  ia  question  arserted  itself  only,  or  chiefly, 
in  our  poetic  literature,  andin  the  adoption  by.it  of  such  fancies  as  the. 
praise  and  worship  of  the  daisy,. -with  which  we  meet  in:  the  Prologue 
to  Chaucer's  Legend  of  Gitod  Wvmeny  and  in  the  Flowtr  and  the  Leafy 
a  most  picaslng  po^m  (sitggested  by  a  French  model),  which  it  is  unfor- 
tunately no  longer  possiUe  toi  number  among  his  genuine  works.  The 
poem x>C.  the  Court  of  Lave ^-ytX^v^  was  likewise  long  erroneously  at- 
tnbated  to  hnn,  may  be  the. original  work  of  an  English  author;  but 
ia  any  case,  its  main,  contends,  are  a  mere  adaptation  of  .a  peculiar 
outgrowth  on  a  foreign  soil. of  cojQfeptions  common  to  chivalry  in 
geoeral 

Of  another  force,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  shared  with  chivalry 
(though  not  with  it  alone)  the  empire  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  Vrould 
certainly  be  rash.xo  asaeix.thaf  >its.day  was  passing  away  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenthr  cestufy. .  •  It  has,  indeed,,  been .  pointed  out  that 
the  date  at  which  WycUfs  career  as  a  reformer  may  he  said  to  have 
begun  almost  Coinddies  with  that  of  the  climax  and  first  decline  of 
ieudal.  chivalry  in  England.  But,  without  seeking  to  interpret  coin- 
ddences,  we  know  thai,  th6ugfa  the  influence  of  the  Christtan  Chureh, 
aod  thai  of  its  Roman  branch  in-  particular,  hits  asserted  and  re*as>^ 
serted  itself  in  various  ways  and  degrees  iti  various  ^es.  yetin  En^-%. 
land,  as  elsewhere,  the  epoch  of  its  moral  omnipotence  had  come  to  an 
end  many  generations  before  the  disruption  of  its  external  framework. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  m*h  had  loiigitfeased  to  look  for  the  n»edia- 
tion  of  the  Church  between  an  overbearing  Crown  and  a  baronage  and 
commonalty  eager  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  or  for  the  asser- 
tion of  their  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conflicts  which  still  re- 
curred between  the  temporal  power  and  the  Chiirch  had  as  little  refer- 
ence as  ever  to  spiritual  concerns.  *  Undoubtedly,  the  authority  of  the 
Cbiirch  oyer  the  minds  of  the  people  still  depended  in  the  maiix  upon 
the  spiritual  influence  she  exercised  over  them ;  and  the  desire 
i%  a  re/ormation  of  the  Church,  which  was  already  making,  itself. 
Iflit  in  a  gradually  widjening  sphere,  was,  by  tbf*  great  majority. of 
t|^  who  cherished  it,  held  perfectly  compatible  with  at  recognition  of 
her  authority.    The  worlds  it  has  been  well  said,  needed  an  enquiry 
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extending^  over  diree  centuries,  in  order  to  learn  to  walk  without  the 
aid  of  tiw' Church' of  Rome.  Wyclif,  who>6ougfat  to  emancipate  the 
human  conscience  from  reliance  upon  any  earthly  authorky  ioterme^ 
diate  between  the  soul  and  its.  Maker,  reckoned  without  his  generation; 
and  few,  except  those  with  whom  audacity  took  the  place  of  argu> 
ment,  followed  htm  to  the  extreme  results  oi  hiii>  speculations.  The 
Great  Schism  rather  stayed  than  pn>rooted  the  growth  of  an  Eng^ltsh 
feeling'  against  Rome,  since  it  was  now  no  longer  necessaiy  ta  zf^ 
knowledge  a  Pope  who  seemed  the  henchmaii  of  the  arch^oe  across 
the  narrow  seas. 

But  although  the  prc^ess  of  English  sentiment  towards  the  desics 
for  liberation  from  Rome  was  to  be  Interriipted  by  a  long  and  seem^ 
ingly  decisive  reaction,  yet  in  the  fourteenth,  as  in  the  sixteenth,  cen- 
tury the  most  active  cause  of  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  ..the 
Church  was  the  conduct  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  them- 
selves. The  Reformation  has  most  appropriately  retained  in  Ikistory 
a  name  at  first  unsuspiciously  applied  to  the  removal  of  abuses  ia  the 
ecclesiastical  administration  and  in  the  life  of  the  clergy.  What  aid 
could  be  derived  by  those  who  really  hungered  for  spiritual  food,  or 
what  strength  could  accrue  to  the  thoughtless  faith  of  the  light-hearted 
majority,  from  many  of  the  most  common  varieties  oi  the  English 
ecclesiastic  of  the  later  Middle  Ages?  Apart  from  the  Italian  and 
other  foreign  holders  of  English  benefices,  who  left  their  flocks  io  b^ 
tended  by  deputy,  and  to  be  shorn  by  an-  army  of  the  most  offensive 
kind  of  tax-gatherers',  the  native  clergy  included  many  species,  but 
among  them  few  which,  to  the  popular- eye,  seemed  to  embody  a  high 
ideal  of  religious  life.  The  times  had  by  no  means  come  to  an  end 
when  many  of  the  higher  clergy  sought  to  vie  with  the  lay  -lords  in 
warlike  prowess.  Perhaps  the  martial  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who,  -aiter 
persecuting  the  heretics  at  home,  had  commanded  an  army  ol  crusa- 
dei^s  in  Flanders,  levied  on  behalf  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  against  the  aott^ 
Pope  Clement  VI L  and  his  adherents,  was  in  the  poc^  Gower'-s  <miiid 
when  he  complains  that  while 

" .  / .  The  law  is  rulM  ad. 
That  clerks  ui)to'the  war  intend, 
"^  I  wot  not  how  they  should  amend ' 

The  woeful  world  in  other  things. 
And  so  make  peace  between  the  kings  .       . 
After  the  law  of  charity, 
'  Which  is  Ae'duty  properly 
Belongml^  unto  Uie  pnesthdod.*'*' 

A  more  general  complaint,  however,  was  that  directing  itself  against 
the  extravagance  and  luxury  .of  life  in  which  the  dignified  clergy  in- 
dulged. The  cost  of  these  unspiritual  pleasures  the  great  prelates  had 
ample  meiins  for  defraying  in  the  revenues' of  their  sees  ;  while  lesser 
dignitaries  had  to  be  active  in  levying  thdr  dues  or  the  fines  Sof  thek 
cimrts/  \t%\.  everything  should  flow  into  the  receptacles  of  their 'sb)^rii> 
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CMS.  So  in  Qiaucer't  Friaf*T  TaU  va  tinfrietidly  Regulfluf  layB  of  an 
afchdeacon:— ^ 

'  •  "  For  smallS  tithes  and  for  small  offering^ 

He  ttader  the  peot>te  piceously  to  sifi^. 

For  crethftibiibopGattgfatthem.onhistaookt  - 

TbAy  were  down  in  the  axichSdeacon^s  book,*' 

A«  a  mattfet-  of  course,  the  worthy  who  filled  tlie  office  of  Sumr/Kmer  to 
tSc  cwift  of-  the  afchdeaCon  ftl'questtort  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  profit- 
able improprieties  snbject  to  its  penalties,  arid  was  aided  in  his  efforfs 
Byffie  ^rofessibttal-  Aettoi^  of  "vice  whom "  he  kept  **  ready  to  his 
hand."  Nor  is  it  strange  that' the  undlsgnis^  WortdHness  of  many 
members  of  the  clerical  profession  should  have  reproduced  itself  in 
other  lay  subordina?tes,  even  in  the  parish  clexIcS,  at  all  times  apt  to 
copy  their  betters,  though  we  would  fain  hope  such  was  not  the  case 
wkh  the  parish  clerk,  *'  the  jolly  Absalom"  of  the  Miller's  Tale,  The 
love  of  gold  had  corrupted  the  acknowledged  chief  guardians  of  incor- 
ruptible treasures,  even  though  few  may  have  avowed  this  love  as 
opefity  as  the  '*  idle"  Canon^  whose  Yeoman  had  so  straqge  a  tale  to 
tell  to  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  concerning  hi&  master's  absorbing  de- 
yotien  to  the  problem  of  the  multiplication  of  gold.  To  what  a  point 
the  popular  discontent  with  the  vices  of  the  higher  secular  clergy  had 
advanced  in  the  last  decennium  of  the  century ,  niay  be  seen  from  the 
poem  called  the  Complaint  of  the  Ploughman — a  production  pretending 
to  be  by  the  same  hand  which  in  the  Vision  had  dweh  on  thp  suffer- 
higs  of  the  people  dnd  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  ruling  classes.  Justly 
or  unjustly,  the  indictment  was  brought  against  the  priests  of  being 
the  agents  of  evefy  cvii  influence  among  the  people,  the  soldiers  of  an 
army  of  which  the  true  head  was  not  God.  but  Belial. 

In  cartier  days  the  Church' had  known  how  to  compenfeslte  the' people 
for  the  isecular  dergy*^  neglect,  or  imperfect  pferformancfe,  of  Its  duties, 
bttt  in  no  respect  had  the  ecclesiastical  worid  tfiore  changed  than  in 
this.  The  older  monastic  Orders  had  long  since  lost  themselves  in 
unconcealed  worldliness;  how,  for  instance,  had  the  Benedictines 
changed  their  character  since'  the  remote  times  when'  their  Order  had 
been  the  principal  agent  in  revivifying  the  religion  df  the  land!  Now, 
they  were  taunted  with  th«irvery  name,  as  having  been  bestowed  upon 
them  **  by  antiphra^i*.'-  i.^'.,  by  contraries.  For  many  of  their  monas- 
teries, and  from  the  inmates  who  dwelt  in  these  comfortable  halls,  had 
vanished  even  all  pretence  (>f  disguise.  Ghiiifcer's  Morik  yhSA  no  at^ 
tention  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  of  his  disciple  St.  Maur, 


fj./     •      •    7    ••  •    .      -       .     A  .    ":••"' 


^rSeSaiittithatirwasoldaiidiMiiMiftdkatstrtiltf'  ^   *  '  -• 

tsd^proferced  toieU  in  with  the » notions  of  later  times*  •  He  was  an 
!^<nu«Kier!, feiiai. loved,  venery/'  and  whom  his  tastes  and  capabiiitteB 
wonki^have  Weli><]ualiiled  for  the  dignified  post  of  abbot,  j He  iMd 
"fuU  many  a  dainty  horse"  in  his  stable,  and  the  swiftest  of  giey- 
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hound^  ta  tMKit;  and  rode  lorih  gayty,  4:}ad:itt  superfine  fufs'and  a  h<»od 
elegantly  fastened  with  a  gold  pin,  and  tied  into  a  love-kfiot  at  the 
"  greyer  end,"  while  the  bridle  of  his  steed  jingled  as  if  its  rider  had 
been  as  good  a  knight  as  any  of  theni't-this  last,  -by  the  way,  a  mark 
of  ostentation  against  which  Wyclif  takes -occasion  specially  to  inveigh. 
This  Monk  (and  Chaucer  must  say  that  he  ^as  Wise  in  his  generation) 
could  aot  understand  why  he  should  st4Kly  books  and  uahiiige  his 
mind,  by  the  efifort;  life  was  not  worth  having  at  the  price;  and  no  ooe 
knew  better  to  what  use  to-  put  the  pleasing  gift  of  existence^  Henee 
mine  host  of  the  Tabard,  a  very,  competent  critic,  had  reason  lor  the 
opinion. which  he  communicated  to  the  Monk:^*..  ; 


u 


...  .       f    .  . . 

It  is  a  nQble  pasture  wh^re  tbau  eo*st : 
Thou  art  not  like  a  peaitent  or  ghost.  *^ 


In  the  Orders  of  nuns,  certain  corresponding  features  were  becoming  . 
usual.  But  little  in  the  way  of  religious  guidance  could  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  sisterhood  presided  over  by  such  a  Prioress  3S  Chaucer's  Madame 
Eglantine,  whose  mind — possibly  because  her  nunnery  fulfilled  the 
functions  of  a  finishing  school  for  young  ladies — was  mainly  devoted 
to  French  and  deportment,  or  by  such  a  one  as  the  historical  Lady 
Juliana  Berners,  6f  a  rather  later  date,  whose  leisure  hours  produced 
treatises  on  huttting  and  hawking,  and  who  would'  probably  have,  on 
behalf  of  her  own  sex,  echoed  the  Monk*s  contempt  for  the  prejudice 
against  the  psirticipation  of  the  Religious  \xi  field-sports: — 

*^  He  gave  not  for  that  text  a  pullM  hen 
That  saithf  that  hunters  be  no  holy  men." 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  did  the  Mendicant  Orders,  instituted  at  a 
later  date  purposely  to  supply  what  the  older  Orders,  as  well  as  the 
secular  clergy,  seemed  -to  have  geown  incapable  bf  fumtsMng,  ail^ 
longer  satisfy  the  reason  of  their  being.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Dominicans,  Of  Btack  Friars,  who  at  London  dwelt  in  such  mag- 
nificence that  king- and  Parltanient  often-  preferred  a  sojourn  with  them 
to  abiding  at  Westminster,-  had  ip  general  grown  accustomed  to  con- 
centrate their  aqttvity  upon  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  higher  classes. 
But  though  they  cpunteid  among  them  Englishmea  of  eminence  (one 
Ok  these  was  Chaucer's  friend,  **  the  philosophical  Strode"),  they,  in 
I^^th,  ttjever;  played  a  more  than  secondary -part  in  this  coontry,  to 
whose  Sjoil;  the- delicate  machinery  of;  t^  i|iq^9itiQn,  of  which  they 
were  by  choice  the  managers,  was  never  congenial.  Of  far  greater 
importance  for  the  population  of  England' at  ^rge  was  the  Order  of 
Ihe  Franciscans,  or  (as  they  were  here  wont  to  call  themselves  or  to  be 
called).  MWorites  or  Grey  Friars.  To  them  the  poor 'had  hab^tdatty 
looked  for  domestic  ministrations,  and  for  the  insptring'iand  consolm^ 
dolqneiiice  of  the  pulpit;  and  they  had  carried  their  labors  intof  the 
-^idst  of  the  suffering  population,  not  afraid  of  association  with  thstt 
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poverty  fwluch  they  were  by  their  vow  themselves  bound  to  espoiMe, 
opoi.cantact  with  the  horrors  of  leprosy  and  the  plague.  Departing 
from  -the  short-«ig;hted  policy  of  their  illustrious  founder,  they  had  be* 
come  a  learned  as  well  as  a  ministering  and  pneaching  Order;  and  it 
W9S  precisely  from  among  them  that,  at  Oxford  and  elsewhece,  sprang 
a  succession  of  learned  monks,  whose  names  are  inseparably  connected 
with  some  of  the  earliest  English  growths  of  philosophical  speeulation 
and  scientific  research*  Nor  is  it  possible  to  doabt  that  in  the  middle 
of  .the  thirteenth  century  the  monks  of  this  Order,  at  Oxford  had  exer- 
cised an.  appreciable  influence  upon  the  beginnings  oi  a  peiitical  strug: 
gle  of  unequalled  importance  for  the  progress,  of  oar  constitutional 
life.  But  in  the  Franciscans  also  the  fourteenth  oentury  witnessed  a 
change,  which  may  be  described  as  a  gradual  loss  of  the  ^uaXiues  iox 
which  they  had  been  honorably  distinguished ;  and  in  England,  as 
elsewhere,  the  spirit  of  the  words  which  Dante  pu(s  into  the  mouth  of 
St  Francis  of  Assisi  was  being  verified  by  his  dfg^nerate  children:. — 

**  So  soft  is  flesh  of  mortals,  that  on  earth  .^  . 
A  ^ood  begfniMAg  doth  no  \otigtt  last 
Thaa  whild  aa:oak  woAy  brUg  its  fruit  to  %irt]i.^ 

>  . .  .  1  ... 

Outwardly,  indeed,  the  Grey  Friars  might  still'  often  seem  what  their 
predecessors  had  been,  and  might  thus  retain  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  unthinking  crowd,  and  to  sheer  woildlings  appear,  as  here- 
tofore, to  represent  a  troublesome  memenU  of  unexciting  religious  obli* 
gations;  *'  Preach  not,"  says  Chaucer's  Host, 

".  .  .Am  friara  do  in  L«nt. 
.  That  th^  for  our  old  sins  may  make  us  weep. 
Nor  in  such  wise  thy  tale  make  liai  to  sleep/'^      ,    . 

•        '  •    '  •   • 

Bat  in  general  men  were  beginning  to  ^uj$pect  tl^e  motives  as  well  aa 
to  deride  the  practices  of  the  Friars,  to  accuse  them  of  lying  against 
St  Francis,  and  to  desiderate  fior  them  an  actual  abode  of  fire,  resem- 
bling that  of  which,  in  their  iavorite  religious- shows,  they  were  wont  to 
present  the  mimic  semblance  to  the  multitude.  It  was  they  who 
became  in  England,  as  elsewheri^,  the. purveyors  of  charms  and  the 
organizers  of  pious  fr^^uds,  while  the  learning  f  ^r  which  their  Order 
bad  been  famous  was  withering  away  into  the  yellow  leaf  of  scholasti- 
cism. The  Friar  in  general  became  the  common  butt  of  literary  satire; 
and  though  the  populace- still  .remained  true  to  its  favorite  guides,  a 
reaction  was  taking  place  in  favor  of  the  secular  as  against  the  regular 
clergy  in  the  sympathies  of  the  higher  classes,  and  in  the  spheres  of 
society  most,  open  to  intellectual  influences.  The  moi^  and  the 
London  Multitude  were  at  one  time  united  against  John  of  jGaunt,  but 
it  Was  frqfm.the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy  that  Wyclif  came  forth  to 
cnallenge  the  ascendency  of  Franciscan  scholasticism  in  his  university. 
Meanwhile  t^?  poet  who  in  the  Poor  Parson  of  the  Town  paints  his 
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idefldof  a  Christian  "minteWr—shnple;  pdor,  and  devofed  to  Tife^lifcHj^ 
wor)e-^'4sas  nothings  bat  contempt  fot  the  friart  aft  large,  and  fdr  t&e? 
whole  machinery  worked  by  theoi,  half  effete,  andhatf  spasmodic,  ahitf 
altogether  sham.  In  King  Arthor*8  time,  says  that  accurtite'ahd  'utt'-^ 
prejudiced  observer,  the  Wift  ^f  Ba^.Wn^  liind  was  -fiHed  with- faCirieii 
— iftfw  it  is  filled  with  friars  as  thick  as  motes  in  'the  beam  of -the  Sntr." 
Among  them  there  is  the /Vt«ifeii^y*^v^.,'s^l€r  of  {>ardorts  (ftadiir-^ 
genoesh-with  hi^  *' Haughty"  serrtioiis,^  delivered  '^by  r6tc"^o  coh*^ 
gregatioA  after  xongrtsgafisn  in  the  'sHflsame  words,  aftd-^vW^^rftcire' 
accompanied  by  <her self-same  tricks  of  aiie<tfdotes  and  jokfes— *w?th  *!n« 
Papal  credentials;  and  With  the  pard6nis  \^  has  brought  from  Rbme 
**  all  *ot"—atfd  Willi  predotis  relics'  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the^ithfirf; 
and  to<fitl  his  oWn  pockets  wfth-  the  proceeds :  to  i^it,  a  pnio^wtf^tse 
covered  witli  ehe  veil  of  Oof  Lady,  dnd  a  piece  of  the  sail  of  thii'sliip  in 
which  St.  P^ter  went  out  fishing  on  the  Lake  of  Gerincsareth.  Thi* 
worthy,  who  lays*  bare  -his  own  mOtiv^^with  unparalleled '  <iyitic^ 
brutality,  is  manifestly  drawn  from  the  life;  of  the  portrait  could  not 
have  been  accepted  which  was  presented  alike  by  Chaucer,  and  by  his 
contemporary  Langjiaiidi  and  (a  .century  do^  A  half  later^  in  the  plagiar- 
ism of  the  orthodox  Catholic  John  Hey  wood.  There,  again,  is  the 
LimiUmr,  a  friar  licenced  tQ  beg,  «Bd  to  hear  donfeasSon  and  grtinr 
absolution,  within  tl^  iimits  of  a  certain  district.  He  is  described  by 
Chauceri  with  so  mu^  humor  tliAt  one  can  hardly  suspect  imich  exag- 
geration in  the  sketch.  .  In  him  we  have  the  truly  popular  ecclesiastic 
who  springs  from  the  people^  UVes  among  Ahit  people,  and  feels  with 
the  people.  He  is  the  true  friend  of  the  poor^  and  being  such,  has,  as 
one  might  say,  his  finger  in  every  pie;  for  '*at'fiy  and  a  friar  will  fail 
in  every  dish  and  *very  business."  His  reddily-proffered  arbitration 
settles  the  difference  of  the  humbler  classes  at  the  **  love-days,"  a 
favorite  popular  practice  noted  already  in  the  Visiart  of  Langland;  nor 
is  he  «  niggard  of  the  >mercies^ifi7bkh  he 'is  privileged  tb  dispense':-^— 

**  Full  fiweedydid'he  hear  e6ilfef!Mt6ii, 

AndpleasaatAPvashfsateDlii^n.     .1 
He  was  an  ieasv  ma^,  to  |f jve  pep4QCC»  . 
\V^hereso  wist  to  havip  a  ig^ood  pitUnce ; 
•  For  untoLapctorOfdtrfSr  totive,  ■'  •      '-■     > 

.     .  \    Issi^SduktaAaniaJweUytshrrrei) 

For  if  he  ffjnre,  he  diu^  m^te  a.vavpt  ^  ^  ,    .• 

He  wisttf  that  a  man  was  repentant. 
•     '  '    ■  For  many  a  man  so  hatd  is  of  hffj  heart-  '   '       "  "'" 

He  can  not  weep  akhoughth^' sorely  tmiot.  .{•><■ 

Tlierefore,  iiisttead  of  weepifig  find  oC.prayisrv 

•    •     '        '    ■    •   Men  must  give  silver  to  tlje  poorS  Freres? 

Already  1ft" th*  French  Roman  de  la  Rose  the   rivalry  b^t\reei^  the 

Friars  arid  the  Parish  Priests  is  the  theme  of  much  satire.  eyideniilY 

unfavorable  to  the  former  and  f avorkttle  to  the  laher;  but  in  England* 

"'hefe  Lan^Iand  likewise  dwelW  upon  Ihe  jealousy  between  Chem,  it 

'  specially  accentuated  by  the  assatilts  oi  w  yclif  upOn  the  Mendicant 
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Ocdecs.  Wydsfs  Simple  :Priests»  who  a>t  first*  ministered  with'  the 
japftfoval  of  the  Bi^iopK,  differed  from  the  Mendkants^Mirst,  by  not* 
ibeiog  beg^^ars;  .and,  secondly,  by  beings  poor.  They  might,  perhaps; 
liave  themselves  ulthnately  piayed  the  part  of  a  iiew  Order  in  England, 
had  not  Wyclif  himself ,  by  rejecting  the  cardinal  ^ogma  of  the  Church, 
jsevered  these  followers  of  his  from  its  organism  and  brought  about 
[their  suppression.  The  question  as  to  ChsMioer^s  own  attitude  towards 
the  Wycliffite  movement  will  be  morecoAvetiientiy  touched  upon  below; 
,Vut  the  tone  is  unmistakably  of  the  references  or  allusions  to  LoHaidy 
which  he  occasionally  introduces  into  the  mouth  of  his  Hofi^  whose 
voice  is  that  vox  fopuli  which  )he  upper  and  middle  classes  so  often 
arrogate  to  themselves.  'Whatever  tlK)se  classes  might  desire,  it  was 
not  to  have  "  cockles  sown**  by  unauthorized  Intruders  'Mn  the  com"  6f 
their  ordinary  instruction.  iSnxs  there  is  a  tone  of  genuine  attachAient 
ito  the  "  vested  interest"  principle,  and  of  aversion  from  all  such  inter- 
lopers as  la>»  preachers  and  the  like,  In  the  H^fs  exclamation,  uttered 
after  ih<t  Reeve  has  been  (in  his  own  style)  **sermoning"  on  the  topic 
of  old  age ; — 

^  **  What  availeth  all  this  wit  ? 

Whal  ?  should  we  speak  all  day  of  Holy  Writ  ? 
The  devil  surely  made  a  reeve  to  preach  ;** 

for  wluch  he  is  as  well  suited- as  a  cobbler  would  be  for  turning  mariner 
or  physician! 

Thus,  then,  in  thfe  England  of  Chaucer's  days  we  find  'the  Church 
still  in  possession  of  vaist  temporal  wealth  and  of  great  power  and 
privileges— as  well  as  of  means  for  enforcing  unity  of  profession  which 
tlie  legislation  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty,  stimulated  by  the  prevailing 
fears  of  heresy,  wasst-Hl  further  to  increase.     On  the  othfer  hand,  we 
find  the  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the  minds  of  the  people  diminished,' 
though  not  extinguished.     This  was,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  secular 
clergfy,  partly  attributable  to  their  self-indulgence  or  neglect  of  their 
functions,  partly  to  their  having  been  largely  superseded  by  the  Regu- 
lars in  the  cootrol  of  the  religioius  Kfe  of  the  people.    The  Orders  we 
find  no  longer  at  the  height  of  their  influence,  but  still  powerful  by 
their  wealth,  their  numbers,*  their  traditional  hold  upon  the  lower 
classes,  and  their  determination  to  retain -this  hold  even  by  habitually 
resorting  to  the  most  dubious  of  meth6ds.    Lastly,  we  find  in  the 
lower  s^ndar  clergy,  and  doubtless  may  also  assume  it  to  have  lin- 
gered among  some  of  the  reguktr,  som^  of  the  salt  Icfft  whose  savor 
consists  in  a  single-nifnded  ftnd  humble  r^s6hitioh  to  maintain  the 
highest  standard  of  a  religious  life.  '  But  such  **  clerks"  aS  these  are  at 
no  times  the  most -easily  found,  because  it  is  not  they  who  ar6  ajwayi^ 
runaing  **  unto  London,  unto  St.  Paul's,"  on  urgent  private  i^ftairs.' 
What  wonder,  that  the  real  teaching  of  Wyclif,  of  which  the  full  signifi- 
cance could  hardly  be  understood  but  by  a  select  few,  shduld  have 
virtually  fallen  -dead  upon  his  generation,  to  which  the  various  agita- 
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tiofis«n4  agitotorStOftenmingHng  ideas  of  religious  reform  with  so<^u 
and  poliiic^  grievances,  seemed  to  be  ideatical  in  character  and  sdikaj 
to  require  suppression  !  In  truth,  of  course,  these  movements  andlj 
t'heir  agents  were  ofte9  very  different  from  one  another  in  their  eads^ll 
and  were  not  to  be  suppressed  by  the  same  processes/ 

It  should  not  be  foi^otten  that  in  this  century  learning  was^  tfaougki 
only  very  gradually,  ceasing  to  be  a  possession  of  the  clergy  alo 
Much  doubt  remains  as  to  the  extent  of  education-^if  a  litdJe  readi 
and  less  writing  deserve  the  name — among  the  higher  classes  in  t 
period  of  our  national  life.     A  cheering  sign  appears  in  the-  circum-' 
stance, that  the  legal  deeds  of  this  age  begin  to  bear'signatures,  and  a; 
reference  to  John  of  Trevisa  would  -bear  .out  Hallam's  conjecture,  that 
in  the  year  1400  '*the  average  instruction  of  an  English  gentleman  of  I 
the  first  class  would  comprehend  common  reading  and  writing,  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  French,  and  a  slight  tincture  of  Latin/'     Cer-  \ 
tain  it  is  that  in  this  century  the  barren  teaching  of  the  ^Universities 
advanced  but  little  towards  the  true  end  of  all  academical  teaching — ■ 
the  encouragement  and  spread  of  the  highest  forms  of  national  culture.  I 
To  what  use  could  a  gentleman  of  Edward  III.'s  or  Richard  II. *s  day' 
have  put  the  acquirements  of  a  Clerk  ef  'Oxen ford  in  Aristotelian  logic, 
supplemented  perhaps  by  a  knowledge  of  Priscian,  and  the  rhetorical ' 
works  of  Cicero  ?     Chaucer's  scholar,    however  much  his  learned , 
modesty  of  manner  and  sententious  brevity  of  speech  .may  commend  | 
him  to  our  sympathy  and  taste,  is  a  man  wholly  out  of  the  world  in  ; 
which  he  lives,  though  a  dependent  on  its  charity  even  for  the  means  \ 
with  which  to  purchase  more  of  his  beloved  books.     Probably  no 
trustworthier  conclusions  as  to  the  literary  learning  and  studies  of  I 
those  days  are  to  be  derived  from  any  other  source  than  from  a  com-  \ 
parison  of  the  few  catalogues  of  conten[iporajry  libraries -remaining  to 
us;  and  these  help  to  show  that  the  century  was  approaching  its  close 
before  a  few  sparse  rays  of  the  first  dawn  of  the  Italian  Reoascenct 
reached  England.     But  this  ray  was  communicated  neither  .through 
the  clergy  nor  through  the  Universities;  and  such  influence  as  was  ex- 1 
ercised  by  it  upon  the  national  mind  was  directly  due  to  profane  poets 
— men  of  the  world,  who,  like  Chaucer,  .quoted  authorities  even  more 
abundantly  than  they  used  them,  and  piade  sooae  of  their  happiest  dis- 1 
coveries  after  the  fashion   in  which  the  CUf/tfr</  Clerk  came  across  : 
Petrarch's  Latin  version  of  the  story  of  Patient  Grissel:  as  it  were  by 
accident.     There  is  only  too  ample  a  justification  for  leaving  aside  the 
records  of  the  history  of  learning  in  England  during  the  latter  htlf  of '. 
the  fourteenth  century  in  any. sketch  of  the-  main  influences  wfaidi  in 
that  {iteriod  determined- or  effected  the  national  progress.^. It  was  not 
by  hi^ .theological  learning  thatWycUf  was  brought  into  living  contact 
with  the  current  of  popular  thou^t  and  feeling..   The  Universities . 
were  thieving  ea^ceedingly  on  the  sGholas,tic  glories,  of  previous  ages;  j 
but  the  ascendency  was  .  passing  away  to  which  Oxford  had  attained  | 

ver  Paris — during  the  earlier  middle  ages,  and  again  in  the  fifteeoth 
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cfAtury  until  the  advent  of  the  Renascence,  the  central  university  of 
£urope  in  the  iavorite  study  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology. 

But  we  must  turn  from  particular  cUsses  and  ranks  cxf  men  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  population,  exclusively  of  that  ^reat  section  of  it> 
which  unhappily  l^y  outside  the  observation  of  any-  but  a  very  few 
writers^  whether  poets  or  historians.  In  the  people  at  larg^e  we  may, 
indeed,  easily  discern  (n  this  period  the  signs  of  an  advance  towards  that 
»self-^ovemment  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  our  national  greatness. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ioapossible  not.  to  observe  how,  while  the 
moral  ideas  of  the  people  Were  still  under  the  control  of  the  Church, 
the  State  in  its  turn  still  ubiquitously,  interfered  in  the  settlement  g^ 
the  conditions  of  socisil  existence,  fixing  prices,  coatroUing  personal 
expenditure,  regulating,  wages.  Not  until  England,  had  fully  attained  to 
the  character  of  a  con^mercial  country,  which  it  was  coming  gradually 
to  assume,  did  its  inhabitants  begin  to  understand  the  value  of  that 
which  has  gradually  come  ^o  distinguish  ours  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  yiz.,  the  right  of  individual  Englishmen,  as  well  as  of  the 
English  people,  to  nianage  their  own  affairs  for  themselves.  This 
may  help  to  explain  what  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  a  reader  of  Chaucer 
and  of  the  few  contemporary  remains  of  our  literature.  About  our 
national  life  in  this  period,  both  in  its  virtues  and  in  its  vices,  there  is 
something — it  matters  little  whether  we  call  it — childlike  or  childish; 
in  its'  **apert"  if  not  in  its  "privy"  sides  it  lacks  the  seriousness  be- 
longing to  men  and  to  generations,  who  have  learnt  to  control  them- 
selves,'instead  of  relying  on  the  control  of  others. 

In  illustration  of  this  assertion,  appeal  might  be  made  to  several  of 
the  most  salient  features  in  the  social  life  of  the  period.  The  extrava- 
gant expenditure  in  dress,  fostered  by  a  love  of  pageantry  of  various 
kinds  encouraged  by  both  chivalry  and  the  Church,  has  been  already 
ref6rred  to;  it  was  by  no  means  distinctive  of  anyone  dass  of  the 
popiilatioh.  Among  the  friars  who  went  about  preaching  homilies  on 
the  people's  favorite  vices  some  humorous  rogues  may,  like  the  Par^ 
doner  of  the  Canterbury  Tales^  have  made  k  point  of  treating  their  own 
favorite  vice  as  their  one  and  unchangeable  text: — 

**  My  theme  Is  atwiys  one,  tod  ever  was  i 
Radix  tnalorutn  est  cttpiditas,'^ 

But  others  preferred  to  dwell  on  specifically  lay  sins;  and  these 
moralists  occasionally  attributed  to  the  loVe  of  expenditure  on  dress 
the  impoverishment  of  the  kingdom,  forgetting,  in  their  ignorance  of 
political  economy  and  defiance  of  comhlon  sense,  that  this  result  was 
really  due  to  the  endless  foreign  wars.^  Yet,  in  contrast  with  the 
pomp  knd  ceremony  of  life,  upon  whith  so  great  an  amount  of  monej^ 
and  time  and  thought  was  wasted,  are  nbticeabfe  shortcomings  by  rto 
means-  unconimon  in  the  case  of  undeveloped  civilisations  (as,  for 
instance,  among  the  most  typically  childish  or  childlike  nationalities  of 
the  Europe  of  oux  own  day),  vizi,  discomfort  and  uncleanliness  of  all 
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sorts.  To  this  may  be  Added  the  excessive  fondness  for  sports  ai 
pastimes  of  all  kinds,  in  which  nations  are  aptest  to  induce  before 
after  the  era  of  their  highest  efforts — ^tfae  desire  to  make  life  one  loo; 
holiday,  dividing  it  between  tournaments  andthe  dalliance  of  cott; 
of  love,  or  between  archery-meetings  (skilfully  substituted  by  ro^ 
command  for  less  useful  exercises),  and  the  seduttive  company  o| 
•'tumblers,"  *'  fruiterers,"  and  "  waferers."  Furthermore,  one  may 
notice  in  all  classes  a  far  from  eradicated  inclination  to  superstitioos 
of  every  kind — whether  those  encouraged  or  those  discouraged*  by, 
the  Church— an  inclination  unfortimately  fostered  rather  than  che<^ed 
by  the  uncertain  gropings  of  contemporary  science.  Hence,  the 
credulous  acceptance  of  relics  like  those  sold  by  the  Pat  doner ^  and  of 
legends  like  those  related  to  Chaucer's  Pilgfrims  by  th^  Prioress  (one 
of  the  numerous  repetitions  of  a  cruel  calumny  against  the  Jews),  and 
by  the  Second  Nun  (the  supra^sensual  story  of  Samt  Cecilia).  Hence, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greedy  huAger  for  the  marvels  of  astrology  and 
alchemy,  notwithstanding  the  growing  scepticism  even  of  mt^mbers  of 
a  class  represented  by  Chaucer's  Franklin  towards 

** . . .  Such  foHy 
As  in  our  days  is  not  liseld  worui  a  fly,** 

and  notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  fraud  l>y  repentant  or  sickened 
accomplices,  such  as  the  gold-making  Canon's  Yeoman.  Hence^  again, 
the  vitality  of  such  quasi-scientific  fancies  as  the  magic  mirror,  <A 
which  miraculous  instrument  the  Squire* s  **  half-told  story"  describes 
a  specimen^  referring  to  the  incontestable  authority  of  Aristotle  and 
others,  who  write  **  in  their  lives"  concerning  quaint  mirrors  and  "per- 
spective .glasses,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  *'  heard  the 
books"  of  these  sages.  Hence,  finally,  the  corresponding  tendency  to 
eschew  the  consideration  of  serious  religious  questions,  and  to  leave 
them  to  clerks,  as  if  they  were  crabbed  problems  of  theology.  For, 
in  truth,  while  the  most  fertile  and  fertilizing  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  exhausted,  or  were  rapidly  coming  to  exhaust,  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  people,  the  forms  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church — even 
of  the  most  stimulative  as  well  as  of  the  most  solemn  among  them — 
had  grown  hard  and  stiff.  To  those  who  received,  if  not  to  those  who 
taught,  these  doctrines  they  seemed  alike  lifeless,  unless  translated 
into  the  terms  of  the  merest  earthly  transactions  or  the  language  of 
purely  human  relations.  ^  And  thus,  paradoxical  as  it  might  seem, 
cool-ieaded  and  conscientious  rulers  of  the  Church  thought  themselves 
on  occasion  called  upon  to  restrain  rather  than  to  stimulate  the  relig- 
ious ardor  of  the  multitude — fed  as  the  flame  was  by  very  various 
materials.     Perhaps  no  more,  characteristic  narrative  has  coii^e  down 


♦  "  For  holy  Churc^i's  faith,  in  ©ur  belief, 
Sufiereth  no  Uli^sion  us  to  grieve.'* 

ThelFrankiiHU  TtOe. 
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to  us  from  the  age  of  the  poet  of  the  Canterk^ry  Fo^xthaa  the  story 
o!  Bishop  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Sudbury- and  the  Canterbury  Pil- 
gnms.  la  the  year  1370  the  land  was  agitated  through  its  lengdi  and 
breadth,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  jubilee  of  the  national  saiht^ 
Tkomas  the  Martyr.  The  pilgrims  were  streaming  in  numbers  along 
tbe  famiUar  Kentish  road,  when,  on  the  very  vigil  of  the  least,  one  of 
their  companies  was  accidentally  met  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
They  demanded  his  blessing;  but,  to  their  astonishment  and  indigna» 
tion,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  read  a  lesson  to. the  crowd  on  the  use- 
lessness  to  unrepentant  sinners  of  the  plenary  indulgences,  foor  the 
sake-  of  which  they  were  wending  their  way  to  the  Martyr's  shrine. 
The  rage  of  the  multitude  found  a  mouthpiece  in  a  soldier,  who  loudly 
upbraided  the  Bishop  fof  stirring  up  the  people  against  St.  Thomas, 
and  warned  him  that  a  shameful  death  would  befall  him  in  conse- 
quence. The  multitude  shouted  Atmn — and  one  is  left  to  wonder 
whether  any  of  the  pious  pilgrims  who  resented  Bishop  Sudbury's 
manly  truthfulness  swelled  the  mob  which  eleven  years  later  butchered 
'*  the  pkmderer."  as  it  cadled  him,  ''of  the  Commons."  It  is  such 
glimpses  as  this  which  show  us  how  important  the  Church  had  become 
towards  the  people.  Worse  was  tQ  ensue  before  the  better  came;  in 
the  mean  time,  the  nation  was  in  that  stage  oi  its  existence  when  the 
innocence  of  the  child  was  fast  losing  itself,  without  the  self-control 
of  the  man  having  yet  taken  its  place. 

But  the  heart  of  England  was  sound  the.'while.  The  national  spirit 
of  Enterprise  was  not  dead  in  any  class,  from  knight  to  shipman;  and 
faithfulness  and  chastity  in  woman  were  stiU  : esteemed  the  highest 
though  not  the  universal  virtues  of  her  sex.  The  value  of  such  evi- 
dence as  the  mind  of  a  great  poet  speaking  in  his  works  furnishes  for 
a  knowledge  of  ^  the  times  to.  which  he  belongs  is  inestimable;  for  it 
shows  us  what  has  survived,  as  well  as  what  was  doomed  to  decay,  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  with  whigh  that  mind  was  in  sensitive  sympathy. 
And  it  therefore  seamed  not  inappropriate  to  approach,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  this  point  of  view,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  essay 
—Chaucer,  *'  the  poet  of  the  dawn:"  for  in  him  there  are  many  things 
significant  of  the.  age  of  transition  in.  which  he  lived;  in  him  the  mix- 
ture of  .Frenchman  and  Englishman  is  still  in  a  sense  incomplete,  as 
that  of  their  language  i$  in  the  diction  of  his  poems.  His  gayety  of 
heart 'is  hardly  English;  nor  is  his  wilting  (though,  to  be  sure,  not 
ipvariably  unquestioning)  acceptance  of  forms  into  the  inner  meaning 
(^  w:hich  he  does  not  greatly  vex  his  soul  by  entering;  Qor  his  airy 
way  of  ridiculing  what  he  has  no  intention  of  helping  to  overthrow; 
opt  his  light  unconcern  in  the.  question  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  an 
immoral  writer.  Or,  at  least,  in  all  of  these  things  he  has  no  share  in 
qualities  and  tendencies,  which  influences  and .  conflicts  unknown  to 
and  unforeseen  by  him  may  be  safely  said  to  have  ultimately  made 
characteristic  of  Englishmen.  But  he-  is  English  in  his  freedom  and 
frankness  of  spirit;  in  his  manliness  of  mind;  in  his  preference  for  the 
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good  hi  thnigts  as  they  are  to  the  good  in  things  as  they  might  be^  in 
his  loyalty,  his  piety,  hii»  truthfulness.  Of  the  great  movement  which 
was  to  mould  the  national  character  for  at  least  a  long  series  of  gen- 
erations he  displays  no  serious  foreknowledge;  and  of  the  elements 
already  preparing  to  affect'the  course  of  that  movement  h«  shows  a 
very  incomplele  consciousness.  But  of  the  health  and  strength  which, 
after  struggles  many  and  various^  made  that  movement  possible  and 
made  it  victorious,  he,  more*  than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  is 
the  living  type  and  the  speaking  witness.  Thus,  like  the  times  to 
which  he  belongfs,  he  stands  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
half  in  and  half  put  of  a  phase  of  oar  national  life,  which  we  can  never 
hope  to  nndeistand  more  than  partially  and  imperfectly.  And  it  is 
this,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that  he  is  the  first  English  poet  to 
read  whom  is  to  enjoy  hims  and  that  he  garnished  not  only  our  lan< 
guage  but  our  literatuie  with  blossoms  still  adorning- thefm  in  vernal 
Ireshness-i-^whick'- makes  Chaucer's  figure  so  unique  a  one  in  the  gallery 
6f  our  great  English  writers,  and  gives  to  his  works  an  interest  sd 
inexhaustible  for  tiie  historical  as  well  as  for  the  literary  stodeot. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHAUCER'S  LIFE  AND  WORKG. 

SoMKTHtNO  has  beeii  already  said  as  to  the  conflict  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  period  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer's  birth,  the  precise  date  of 
which  is  very  unlikely  ever  to  be  ascertained;  A  better  fortune  has 
attended  the  anxious  enquiries  which  in  his  cas^,'  as  In  those  of  other 
great  men,  have  been  directed  to  the  t^ery  secondary  question  of  an- 
cestry and  descent — ^a^question  to  which,  in  ^e  abstract  at  all  events, 
no  man  ever  attached  less  importance  than  he.  Although  the  name 
Chaucer  is  (according  to  Thynne)  to  be  found  on  the  lists  of  Battle 
Abbey,  this  no  more  proves  that  the  poet  himself  came  of  ''high 
parage,"  thaii  the  reverse  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  his 
coat-of-arms,  which  Speght  thought  must  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
27th  and  28th  Propositions  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid.  Many  a  war- 
rior of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  known  to  his  comrades  only  by  the 
name  of  the  trade  which  he  had  plied  in  some  French  or  Flemish 
town,  before  he  attached  himself  a  volunteer  to  Duke  William's  holy 
and  lucrative  expedition  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  name  Le  Chaucer  is,  wherever  it  occurs  in  London, 
used  as  a  surname;  or  whether,  in  some  instances,  it  is  not  merely  a 
designation  of  the  owner's  trade.  Thus  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
assuming  a  French  origin  for  the  family  from  which  Richard  le  Chau* 
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ccr,  whom  we  know  lo  have  been  the  poet's  grandfather,  was  de- 
^  scended.  Whether  or  not  he  was  at  any  lime  a  shoemaker  {(haiuier^ 
maker  of  chausses),  and  accordingly  belonged  to  a  gentle  craft  other- 
wise not  unassociated  with  the  history  of  poetry,  Richard  was  a  citizen 
of  London,  and  vintner,  like  his  son  John,  after  him.  John  Chaucer, 
whose  wife's  Christian  name  may  be  with  tolerable  safety  set  down 
as  Agnes;  owned  a  house  in  Thames  Street,  London,  not  far  from  the 
arch  on  which  modern  pilgrims  pass  by  rail  to  Canterbury  or  beyond, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  bridge,  whitli  In  Cfeaucer's  own 
day  emptied  its  travelljsrs  on  their  errands,  sacred  or  profane,  into  the 
great  Southern  road  the  Via  Appia  of  England.  The  house  after- 
wards descended  to  John's  son,  GtoFPREV,  who  released  his  right  to 
it  by  deed  in  the  year  1380.  Chaucer's  father  was  probably  a  man 
of  some  substance,  the  most  usual  personal  recommendation  to  great 
people  in  one  o(  his  class.  For  he  was  at  least  temporarily  connected 
with  the  Court,  inaismuch  as  he  attended  King  Edward  IIL  and  Queen 
Philippa  on  the  memorable  journey  to  Flanders  and  Germany,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  English  monarch  was  proclaimed  Vicar  of  th^ 
Holy  Roman  Empire  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  John  Chaucer 
died  in  1366,  and  in  course  of  time  his  widow  married  another  citizen 
and  vintner.  Thomas  Heyroun,  John  Chaucer's  brother  of  the  half- 
blood,  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  same  trade  ;  so  that  the  young 
GeoflFrey  was  certainly  not  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  abstinence. 
The  Host  of  the  Canterbury  Tales^  though  he  takes  his  name  from  an 
actual  personage,  may  therefore  have  in  him  touches  of  a  family  por- 
trait ;  but  Chaucer  himself  nowhere  displays  any  traces  of  a  hereditary 
devotion  to  Bacchus,  and  makes  so  experienced  a  practitioner  as  the 
Pardoner  the  mouthpiece  of  as  witty  an  invective  against  drunkenness 
as  has  been  uttered  by  any  assailant'  of  our  existing  licensing  laws. 
ChaUcer's  own  practice,  as  well  as  his  opinion  on  this  head,  is  suffi- 
ciently expressed  in  the  characteristk:  words  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Cressid: — 

**  In  everythiixg,  I  wot,  there  lies  measure : 
For  ihoug^h  a  man  forbid  all  drunkenness. 
He  biddeth  not  that  every  creature 
Be  drinfcless  Altogether,  as. 1  gi^ss." 

Of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  we  know  nothing  whatever  from  the  day  of 
his  birth  (whenever  11  befell)  to  the  year  1357.  His  earlier  biographers, 
who  supposed  him  to  have  been  born  in  1328,  had  accordingly  a  fair 
field  open  for  conjecture  and  speculation.  Here  It  must  suffice  to  risk 
the  asseveration  that  he  cannot  have  a~ccompanied  his  father  to  Col- 
ogne in  1338,  arid  on  that  occasion  have  been  first  "  taken  notice  of" 
by  king  and  queen,  if  he  was  not  born  till  two  or  more  years  after- 
wards. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  born  in  1328,  both  Events  mny 
have  taken  place.  On  neither  supposition  is  there  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  studied  at  one— or  at  both — of  our  English  universities. 
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The  poem  cannot  be  accepted  as  Chaucerian^  the  author  of  which 
(very  possibly  by  a  mere  dramatic  assumption)  declares  :^- 

^  Philogenet  I  calKd  am  far  and  near. 
Of  Cambridsre  ckilc  ;*' 

nor  can  any  weight  be  attached  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Cleri^  who 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  figures  among  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
is  an  Oxonian.  The  enticing  enquiry  as  to  which  of  the  sister  univer- 
sities may  claim  Chaucer  as  her  own  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
drop,  together  with  the  subsidiary  question, .  whether  stronger  evi- 
dence of  local  coloring  is  furnished  by  the  Miller* s  picture  of  the  life 
of  a  poor  scholar  in  lodgings  at  Oxford,  or  by  the  Reevis  rival  narra- 
tive of  the  results  of  a  Trumpihgton  walk  taken  by  two  undergraduates 
of  the  *'  Solar  Hall"  at  Cambridge.  Equally  baseless  is  the  supposi- 
tion of  one  of  Chaucer's  earliest  biographers,  that  he  completed  his 
academical  studies  at  Paris — and  equally  futile  the  concomitant  fiction 
that  in  France  **  he  acquired  much  applause  by  his  literary  exercises." 
Finally  we  have  the  tradition  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple— which  is  a  conclusion  deduced  from  a  piece  of  genial  scandal  as 
to  a  record  having  been  seen  in  that  inn  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  him 
for  beating  a  friar  in  Fleet  Street.  This  story  was  early  placed  by 
Thyiuie  on  the  horns  of  a  sufiiciently  decisive  dilemma  :  in  the  days 
of  Chaucer's  youth,  lawyers  had  not  yet  been  admitted  into  the  Tem^ 
pie;  and  in  the  days  of  his  maturity  he  is  not  very  likely  to  hs^e  bees 
found  engaged  in  battery  in  a  London  thoroughfare. 

We  now  desert  the  region  of  groundless  conjecture,  in  order  with 
the  year  1357,  to  arrive  at  a  firm  though  not  very  broad  footing  of 
facts.  In  this  year  '*  Geoffrey  Chaucer"  (wh6m  it  would  be  too 
great  an  effort  oi  scepticism  to  suppose  to  have  been  merely  a  name- 
sake of  the  poet)  is  mentioned  in  the  Household  Book  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Ulster,  wife  of  Prince  Lionel  (third  son  of  King  Edward 
III.,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence),  as  a  recipient  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  apparel.  Two  similar  notices  of  his  name  occur  up  to  the  year 
1359.  He  is  hence  concluded  to  have  belpnged  to  Prince  Lionel's  es- 
tablishment as  squire  or  page  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably in  the  Prince's  retinue  that  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  of 
King  Edward  III.  into  France,  which  began  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1359  with  the  ineffectual  siege  of  Rheims,  and  in  the  next  year,  after 
a  futile  attempt  upon  Paris,  ended  with  the  compromise  of  the  Peace 
of  Br^tigny.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign^  Chaucer  was  taken  pris- 
oner ;  but  he  was  released  without  much  loss  of  time,  as  appears  by  a 
document  bearing  date  March  ist,  1360,  in  which  the  King  contributes 
the  sum  of  i6/.  for  Chaucer's  ransom.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  he  missed  the  march  upon  Paris,  and  the  sufferings  undergone  by 
the  English  army  on  their  road  thence  to  Chartres — the  most  exciting 
experiences  of  an  inglorious  campaign  ;  and  that  he  was  actually  set 
free  by  the  Peace.    When,  in  the  year  1367,  we  next  meet  with  his 
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name  in  authentic  records,  his  earliest  known  patron,  the  Lady  Eliza^ 
beth,  is  dead  :  and  he  has  passed  out  of  the  service  of  -Prince  Lionel 
into  that  of  King  Edward  himself,  as  Valet  of  whose  Chamber  or 
household. he  receives  a  yearly  salary  for  life  of  twenty  marks,  for  his 
former  and  future  services.  Very  possibly  he  had  quitted  Prince  Lio- 
nel's service  when,  in  1561,  that  Prince  had,  by  reason  of  his  marriage 
with  thehehress  of  Ulster,  been  appointed  to  the  Irish  government  by 
his  father,  who  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  destined  him  to  the 
Scottish  throne. 

Concerning  the  doings  of  C];iaucer  in  the  interval  between  his  liber- 
ation from  his  French  captivity  and  the  first  notice  of  him  as  Valet  of 
the  King's  Chamber  we  know  noting  at  all.  During  these  years,  how- 
ei^r,  no  less  important  a  personal  event  than  his  marriage  was  by  earlier 
biographers  supposed  to  have  occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  the  view  which  commends  itself  to  several  eminent  living  commen- 
tators of  the  poet»  it  was  not  courtship  and  marriage,  but  a  hopeless 
and  unrequited  passion,  which  absorbed  these  years  of  his  life.  Cer- 
tain stanzas  in  which,  as  they  think,  he  gave  utterance  to  this  passion 
are  by  them  ascribed  to  one  of  these  years ;  so  that,  if  their  view  were 
correct,  the  poem  in  question  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  ear« 
liest  of  his  extant  productions.  The  problem  which  we  have  indicated 
must  detain  us  for  a  moment. 

It  is  attested  by  documentary  evidence  that  in  the  year  1374  Chaucer 
had  a  wife  by  name  Philippa,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  of  his  Duchess  (doubtless  his  second 
wife  Constance),  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  mother,  the  good  Queen 
Pfaili]^a,  and  who  on  s<^eral  occasions  afterwai^is,  besides  special 
new-years  gifts  of  silver-grUt  cups  from  the  Duke,  received  her  annual 
pension  of  ten  marks  through  her  husband.  It  is  likewise  proved 
that,  in  1366,  a  pension  of  ten  marks  was  granted  to  a  Philippa  Chau- 
cer, one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  Chamber.  Obviously,  it  is  a 
highly  probable  assumption  that  jthese.  two  Philippa  Chaucers  were' 
one  and  the  same  persons  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  proof  it  is 
impossible  to  affirm  as  certain,  or  to  deny  as  demonstrably  untrue, 
that  the  Philippa  Chaucer  of  1366  owed  her  surname  to  marriage.  Yet 
the  view  was  long  held,  and  is  still  maintained  by  writers:  of  knowl- 
edge and  insight,  that  the  Philippa  of  1366  was  at  that  date  Chaucer's 
wife.  In  or  before  that  year  he  married,  it  was  said,  Philippa  Roet, 
daughter  of  Sir  Paon  de  Roet  of  Hainault,  Guienne  King  of  Arms, 
who  came  to  England  in  Queen  Philippa's  retinue  in  1328.  This  tra- 
dition derived  special  significance  from  the  fact,  that  another  daughter 
of  Sir  Paon,  Katharine,  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford,  was  success- 
ively governess,  mistress,  and  (third)  wife.tothe  Duke. of  Lancaster,  to 
whose  service  both  Geoffrey  and  Philippa  Chaucer  were  at  one  time  at- 
tached. It  was  apparently  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  Thomas 
Chaucer,  the  supposed  son  of  the  poet,  quartered  the  Roet  arms  with 
his  own.     But  unfortunately  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Thomas 
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Chaucer  was  a  son  of  Geoffrey  ;  and  the  superstructure  must  needs 
vanish  with  its  basis.  It  being  then  no  longer  indispensable  to  assume 
Chaucer  to  have  been  a  married  man  in  1366,  the  Philippa  Chaucer 
of  ths^  year  may  have  been  only  a  namesake,  and  possibly  a  relar:  ve, 
of  Geoffrey;  for  there  were  other  Chaucers  in  London  besides  1dm 
and  his  father  (who  died  this  year),  and  one  Chaucer  at  least  has  been 
found  who  was  well-to-do  enough  to  have  a  Damsel  of  the  QtMen*s 
Chamber  for  his  daughter  in  tb^e  certainly  not  very  exclusive  times. 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  proof  that  Chaucer  was  a  married  man 
before  1374,  when  he  is  known  to  have  received  a  pension  for  his  own 
and  his  wife's  services.  But  with  this  negative  result  we  are  asked 
not  to  be  poor-spirited  enough  to  rest  content  At  the  opening  of  his 
Book  of  the  Duchessy  a  poem  certainly  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1369,  Chaucer  makes  use  of  certain  expressions,  both  very  pathetic 
and  very  definite.  The  most  obvious  interpretation  of  the  lines  in 
question  seems  to  be  that  they  contain  the  confessioli  of  a  hopeless 
passion,  which  has  lasted  for  eight  years*— a  confession  which  certainly 
seems  to  come  more  appropriately  and  more  naturally  from  an  unmar- 
ried-than  from  a  married  man.  ''For  eight  years,"  he  says,  or  seems 
to  say,  "  I  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain — and  yet  my  cure  is  never 
tli&  nearer.  -  There  is  but  one  physician  that  can  heal:me*-<but  all  that 
is  ended  and  done  with.  Let  us  pass  on  into  fresh  fields;  what  cannot 
be  obtained  must  needs  be  left."  It  seems  impossible  to  interpret  this  ^ 
passage  (too  long  to  cite  in  extensd)  as  a  complaint  of  married  life. 
Many  other  poets  have,  indeed,  complained  of  their  married  lives,  and 
Chancer  (if  the  view  to  be  advanced  below  be  correct)  as  emphatically 
as  any.  But  though  such  occasional  exclamations  of  impatience  or 
regret — more  especially  when  in  a  comic  vein — may  receive  pardon, 
or  even  provoke  amusement,  yet  a  serious  and  sustained  poetic  ver- 
sion of  Sterne's  ** sum  multunt  fatigatus  de  uxore  mea"  would  be  un- 
bearable in  any  writer  of  sell-respect,  and  wholly  out  of  character  in 
Chaucer.  Even  Byron  only  indited  elegies  about  his  married  life  after 
his  wife  had  left  him. 

Now,  among  Chaucer's  minor  poems  is  preserved  one  called  the 
Complaint  of  the  Death  of  Pity  ^  which  purports  to  set  forth  ''how  pity 
is  dead  and  buried  in  a  gentle  heart,"  and,  after  testifying  to  a  hope- 
less passion,  ends  with  the  following  declaration,  addressed  to  Pity,  as 
ina•*bi^"orIet£e^^— 

"  This  is  to.  say :  I  will  be jrours  for  ever. 
Though  ye  me  slay  by  Cnlelty,  your  foe ; 
Yet  snail  my  spirit  nevermore  dissever 
From  your  servicfci  for  any  pain  or  woe. 
Pity,  wJiQ];a  I  haye  sought  so  long  ago ' .       ., 
Thus  for  your  death  I  may  w6ll  weep  anil  pUin, 
With  heart  all  sore,  and  f  u!l  of  busy  pain/' 

IL-fljis  pbem  be  autoblographicial,  it  would  indisputably  dbrrespond 
^ugh  to  a  period- in  Chaucer's  life,  and  to  a  mood  of  mind  pre* 
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ceding  those  to  which  the  ihtroduction  to  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  be- 
longs. If  it  be  not  autobiographical — and  in  truth  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  it  such,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been  actually -made  to  suggest  its 
having  been  intended  to  apply  to  the  experiences  of  another  man — 
then  the  Complaint  of  Pity  h^.^  no  special  value  for  students  of  Chaucer, 
since  its  poetic  beauty,  as  there  can  be  no  harm  in  observing,  is  not  in 
iLself  very  great. 

To  come  to  an  end  of  this  topic,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  escap- 
ing from  one  of  *  the  following  alternatives:  Either  the  Philippa 
Chaucer  of  1366  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer's  wiffc,  whether  or  not  she  was 
Philippa  Roet  before  marriage,  and  the  lament  of  1369  had  reference 
to  another  lady — ^an  asstmiption  to  be  regretted  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried man,  but  not  out  of  the  range  of  possibility.  Or — and  this  seems, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  view — the  Philippa  Chaucer  bf  1366 
was  a  namesake  whom  Geoffrey  married  some  time  after  1369 — possi- 
bly (of  course  only /ww^/y)  the  very  lady  whom  he  had  loved  hope- 
lessly for  eight  years,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  at  last  relin- 
<iuished,  and  who  had  then  relented  after  all.  This  last  conjecture  it 
is  certainly  ^difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive 
on  other  grounds,  that  Chaucer's  married  life  was  not  one  of  prepon- 
derating bliss.  That  he  and  his  wife  were  cousins  is  a  pleasing  thought, 
but  one  which  is  not  made  more  pleasing  by  the'  seeming  fact  that,  if 
,  they  were  so'  related,  marriage  in  their  case  failed  to  draw  close  that 
hearts'  bond  which  such  kinship  at  times  half  unconsciously  knits. 

Married  or  still  a  bachelor,  Chaucer  may  fairly  be  supposed,  during 
part  of  the  years  previous  to  that  in  which  we  find. him  securely  estab- 
lished in  tlie  King's' service,  to  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  independ- 
ence and  leisure  open  to  few  men  in  his  rank  of  Kfe,  when  once  thfe 
golden  days  of  youth  and  early  manhood  have  passed  away.  Such 
years  are  in  thaiiy  tnen's  lives  marked  by  the  projection,  or  even  by 
the  partial  accomplishment,  of  literary  undertakings  on  a  large  scale, 
and  more  especially  of  such  as  partake*  of  an  imitative  character. 
When  a  juvenile  and  facile  writer's  taste  is  still  unsettled,  and  his  own 
style  is  as  yet  unformed,  he  eagerly  tries  his  hand  at  the  reproduction 
of  the  work  of  others;  translates  the  Iliad  or  Fausi^  or  suits  himself 
with  unsuspecting  promptitude  to  the  production  of  thasques,  or  pas- 
torals, or- life  dramas — or  whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
poetry— after  the  manner  of  the  favorite  literary  models  of  the  day.  A 
priori^  therefore,  everything  is  in  favorof  the  belief  hitherto  universally 
entertained,  that  among  Chaucer's  earliest  poetical  productions  was 
the  extant  English  translation  of  the  French  Roman  de  la  Rose.  That 
he  made  sorn^  translation  of  this  poem  is  a  fact  resting  on  his  own  state- 
ment in  a  passage  indisputably  written  by  him  (in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Legend  of  Godd  Women)\  nor  is  the  value  of  thi5  statement  reduced  by 
the  negative  circumstance,  that  in  the  extraordinary  tag  (if  it  may  be 
called  by  so  irreverent  a  name)  to  the  extant  Canterbury  Tales,  the 
Rsmaunt  of  the  Rose  is  passed  over  in  silence,  or  at  least  not  nominally 
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mentioned,  among  the  objectionable  works  which  the  poet  is  there 
made  to  retracL  And  there  seems  at  least  no  necessity  for  giving  in 
to  the  conclusion  that  Chaucer's  translation  has  been  lost/and  was  not 
that  which  has  been  hitherto  accepted  as  his.  For  this  conclusion  is 
based  upon  the  use  of  a  formal  test,  which,  in  truth,  need  not  be  re* 
garded  as  of  itself  absolutely  decisive  in  any  case,  but  which  in  this 
particular  instance  need  not  be  held  applicable  at  all.  A  particular 
rule  against  rhyming  with,  one  another  particular  sounds,  which  in  his 
later  poems  Chaucer  seems  invariably  to  have  followed,  need  not  have 
been  observed  by  him  in  what  was  actually,  or  all  but,  his  earliest. 
The  unfinished  state  of  the  extant  translation  accords  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  Chaucer  broke  it  off  on  adopting  (possibly  after  conference 
with  Gower,  who  likewise  observes  the  rule)  a  more  logical  practice  as 
to  the.  point  in  question.  Morebver,  no  English  translation  of  this 
poem  besides  Chaucer's  is  ever  known  to  have  existed. 

Whither  should  the  youthful  poet,  when  in  search  of  materials  on 
which  to  exercise  a  ready  but  as  yet  untrained  hand,  have  so  naturally 
turned  as  to  French  poetry,  and  in  its  domain  whither  so  eagerly  as  to . 
its  universally  acknowledged  master-piece  ?  French  verse  was  the  de* 
light  of  the  Court,  into  the  service  of  which  he  was  about .  this  time . 
preparing  permanently  to  enter,  and  with,  which  he  had  been  more  or 
less  connected  from  his  boyhood.  In  French,  Chaucer's  contempo- 
rary Gower  composed  not  only  his  first  longer  work,  but  not  less  than  ^ 
fifty  ballads  or  sonnets;  and  in  French  (as  well  as  in  English)  Chaucer  * 
himself  may  have  possibly  in  his  youth  set  his  own  'preniice  hand  to 
the  turning  of  ''ballades^  rondels^  vinlayes'^  The  time  had  not  yet 
arrived,  though  it  Was  not  far  distant,  when  his  English  verse  was  to 
attest  his  admiration  of  Machault,  whose  fame  Frolssartai\d  Froissart's 
imitations  had  brought  across  from  the  French  Court  to  the  English, 
and  when  Gransson,  who  served  King  Richard  II.  as  a  squire,  was 
extolled  by  his  English  adapter  as  the  ' '  flower  of  them  that  write  in 
^aace."  But  as  yet  Chaucer's  own  tastes,  his  French  blood,  if  iie 
had  any  in  his  veins,  and  the  familiarity  with  the  French  tongue  which 
he  had  already  had  opportunities  of  acquiring,  were  more  likely  to 
commend  to  him  productions  of  broader  literary  merits  and.  a  wider 
popularity.  From  these  points  of  view,  in  the  days  of  Chaucer's 
youth,  there  was  no  rival  to  the  Romatu  de  la  Ros€^  one  of  those  rare 
works  on  which  the  literary  history  of  whole  generations  and  centuries 
may  be  said  to  hinge.  The  Middle  Ages,  in  which,  from  various 
causes,  the  literary  intercommunication  between  the  nations  of  Europe 
was  in  some  respects  far  livelier  than  it  has  been  in  later  times,  wit- 
nessed the  appearance  of  several  such  works — diverse  in  kind,  but  sim- 
ilar to  one  another  in  th^  universality  of  their  popularity:  the  Consolar 
Hon  of  Philosophy^  the  Divine  Comedy^  the  Imitation  of  Christy  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose^  the  Ship  of  Fools,  The  favor  enjoyed  by  the  Roman 
4e  la  Rose  was  in  some  ways  the  most  extraordinary  of  all.  In  France, 
this  work  remained  the  dominant  work  of  poetic  literature,  and  **the 
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source  whence  every  rhymer  drew  for  his  needs  '*  down  to  the  period 
of  the  classical  revival  led  by  Ronsard  (when  it  was  edited  toy  Clement 
Marot,  Spenser's  early  model).  In  England,  it  exercised  an  influence 
only  inferior  to  that  which  belonged  to  it  at  home  upon*  both  the  mat- 
ter and  the  form  of  poetry  down  to  the  renascence  begun  by  Surrey 
and  Wyatt.  This  extraoitiiftary  literary  influence  admits  of  a  double 
explanation.  But  just  as  the  authorship  of  the  poem  was  very  une- 
qaally  divided  between  twd  parsonages,  wholly  divetigent  in  their  pur- 
poses as  writers,  so  thc'papuiarify  of  the  poem  ii  probably  in  the  main 
to  be  attributed  to  the  second  and  later  of  the  pair. 

To  the  trouvhr  Guillaume  de  Lorris  (who  took  his  name  from  a  small 
town  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire)  was  due  the  original  conception  'of  the 
Roman  d€  la  Rese^  for  which  it  is  needless  to  suspect  any  extrhneous 
source.  To  novelty  of  subject  he  added  great  ingenuity  of  treatment. 
Instead  of  a  narrative  of  warlike  adventures  he  offered  to  his  readers  a 
psychological  romance,  in  which  a  <:ombihation  of  symbolisations  and 
.personified  abstractions  supplied  the  characters  of  the  moral  conflict 
represented.  Bestiaries  and  Lapidaries  had  familiarized  men's  minds 
with  the  art  of  finding  a  symbolical  significance  iff  particular  animals 
and  stones  f  and  the  language  of  poets  was  bec6minga  language  of 
flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personification  of  abstract  qualities 
Was  a  usage  largely  affected  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  earliei'  Middle 
'Ages,  and  formed  a  favorite  device  6f  the  monastic  beginnings  of  the 
Christian  drama.  For  both  these  literary  fashions,  which  mildly  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  while  deeply  gratifying  the  tastes  of  •  mediaeval 
readers,  room  was  easily  found  by  Giiillaume  de  Lorris  within  a  frame^ 
work  in  itself  both  appropriate  and  graceful.  He  told  (as  reproduced 
by  his  English  translator)  how  in  a  dream  he  seemed  to .  himself  to 
wake  up  on  a  May  morning.  Sauntering  forth,  became  to  ii  garden 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  on  which  were  depicted  many  unkindly  figures, 
suq^  as  Hate  and  Villainy,  and  Avarice  and  Old  Age,  and  another  thing 
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That^eem^  Uko  a  hypocrite. 

And  u  was  clep^d  pope  Uoly." 


Within  all  seemed  so  delicious  that,  feeling  ready  to  give  an  hundred 
pound  for  the  chance  of  entering,  he  smote  at  a  small  wicket,  and  was 
'admitted  by  a  courteous  maiden  named  Idleness.  On  the  sward  in 
the  garden  were  dancing -its  owner,  Sir  Mirth,  and  a  company  of 
friends  ;  and  by  the  side  of  Gladness  the  dreamer  saw  the  God  of  Love 
and  his  attendant,  a  bachelor  named  Sw6et-looking,  who  bore  two 
bows,  each  with  five  arrows;  Of  these  bows  the  one  Was  straight  and 
fair,  and  the  other  crooked  and  unsightly,  and  each  of  the  arrd^ws  bore 
the  name  of  some  quality  or  emotion  by  which  love  is  advanced  or 
hindered.  And  as  the  dreatner  was  gazing  into  the  spring  of  Narcis- 
sus (the  imagination),  he  beheld  a  rose-tree  *'  charged  full  of  roses," 
and,  becoming  enamored  of  one  of  them,  eagerly  advanced  to  pluck 
the  object  of  his  passion.  .  In  the  midst    oi.  this   attempt  he  was 
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struck  by  arrow  upon  arrow,  shot  '*  wonder  smart"  by  Love  fro«n  the 
strong  bow.  The  arrow  called  Company  completes  the  victory;  the 
dreaming  poet  becomes  the  Lover  (VAmani),  and  swears  allegiantce 
to  the  God  of  Love,  who  proceeds  to  instruct  him  in  his  laws;  ijid  the 
real  action  (if  it  is  to  be  called  such)  of  the  poem  begins.  This  con- 
sists in  the  Lover  s  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Rosebud,  the  oppo- 
sition offered  to  him  by.  powers  both  good,  and  evil,  and  by  Reason 
in  particular,  and  the  support  which  he  receives  from  more  or  less 
discursive  fqends.  Clearly,  the  conduct  oi  such  a  scheme  as  this 
admits  of  being  varied  in  many  ways .  apd  protracted  to  any  length  ; 
but  its.  first  conception  is  easy  and  naturali  and,  when  it  was  novel  to 
boot,  was  neither  commonplace  nor  illrchosen^ 

After  writing  about  one<4i£th  of  the  22,000  verses  of  which  the  origfi- 
nal  French  poem  consists,  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  who  had.  executed  his 
part  of  the  task  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  th^  chivalry  of  his 
times,  died,  and  left  the  work  to  he  cpntinped  byan<^er  trouvkre^  Jean 
de  Meung  (so  called  from  the  town,,  near  Lorris,  in  which  he  lived). 
**  Hobbling  John"  took  up  the  thread  of  his  p^edeco^sor^s  poem  in  the 
spirit  of  a  wit  and  lan.  encyclopaedist.  Indeed,  the  latter  appellation 
suits  him  in  both  its  special  and  its  general  sense.  Beginning  with  a 
long  dialogue  between  Reason  and  the  Lover,  he  wjas  ■  equally  anxious 
to  display  his  freedom  of  criticism  and.  hi^  imiversality  of  knowledge, 
both  scientific  and  anecdoticaL  His  vein  was  pre-eminently  satirical 
and  abundantly  allusive;  and  among  the  phief  objects  of  his  satire  are 
the  two  favorite  themes  of  mediaeval  satire  in  general,  religious  hypoc- 
risy (personified  in  Faux^Semblant^  who  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Tartuffe\  and  the  foibles  of  women.  To.  the  ■  gross  salt 
of  Jean  de  Meung,  even  more  than  to  the  courtly  perfuitoe  of  Guil- 
laume de  Lorris,  may  be  ascribed  the  long-lived  popularity  of  the 
Roman  cU  la  Rose;  and.  thus  a  work,  of.  whjiph  already  the  theme  and 
first  conception  imply  a  great  step  forwards  from  the  previous  xsa^^e. 
of  mediaeval  poetry,  became  a  favorite  with  all  classes  by  reason  of  the 
piquancy  of  its  flavor,  and  the  quotable  applicability  of  many  of  its 
passages.  Out  of  a  chivalrous  allegory  Jean  de  Meung  had  made  a 
popular 'Saiire;  and  though  in  its  completed  form  it  could  look  for  no 
welcome  in  many  a  court  or  castle — though  Petrarch-despised  it,  and 
Gerso%  in  the  name  of  the  Church,-  recorded  ^^  protest  against  it— and 
though  a  bevy  of  offended  ladies  had  well-nigh  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  against  its  author^-yet  it  commanded  a  vast,  public  of  ad- 
mirers. And  against  such  a-  popularity  even  ^n- offended  clergy, 
though  aided  by  the  sneers  of  the.  fastidious  and  the  vehemence  of  the 
fair,  is  wont  to  contend  in  vain. 

Chaucer's  translation  of  this  poem  is  thought  to  have ,  been  the 
cause  which  called  forth  from  Eustace  D^schamps,  Machault's  pupil 
and  nephew,  the  complimentary  ballade,  in  ;the'  refrain  of  which  the. 
Englishman  is  saluted  as;  ,  ,  . 

^^f^tnnt  trauaslateur,  noble  GdffroiChBiicier.** 
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But  whether  or  not  such  wiis  the  case,  his  version  of  the  Roman  dela 
Rose  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  translation  properly  so  called-7 
although,  considering  the  great  number  <^  MSS.  existing  of  the  French 
original,  it  would  probably  be  no  easy  task  to  verify  the  assertion  that 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  are  to  be  found  the  few  passages  thought 
to  have  been  interpolated  by  Chaucer.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
omissions  are  extensive;  indeed,  the  whole  of  his  translation  amounts 
to  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  French  original.  It  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  that  Chaucer  reproduces  only  a^ut  one-half  of  the  part 
contributed  by  Jean  de  Meung,  and  again  condenses  this  half  to  one- 
third  of  its  length.  In  general,  he  has  preserved  the  French  names  of 
localities,  and  even  occasional]^  helps  himself  to  a  rhyme  by  retain- 
ing a  French  word.  Occasionally  he  shows  a  certain  timidity  as  a 
translator,  speaking  of  *'  the  tree  which  in  France  men  call  a  pine," 
and  pointing  out,  so  that  there  may  be .  no  mistake,  that  mermatdens 
are  called  **sereyns"  (Hr^nes)  in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
natural  vivacity  now  and  then*suggests  to  him  a  turn  of  phrase  or  an 
illustration  of  his  own.  As  a  loyal  English  courtier  he  cannot  com' 
pare  a  fair  bachelor  to  any  one  so  aptly  as  to  "  tlie  lord's  son  of  Wind- 
sor '"  and  as  writing  not  far  from*  the  time  when  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  was  passed,  he  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  inventing  an 
Irish  parentage  for  Wicked-Tongjue : 

**  So  full  of  cursM  rage 
It  well  agreed  with  his  linedj^e  ; 
For  him  an  Irishwoman  bare." 

The  debt  which  Chaucer  in  his  later  works  owed  to  the  Roman  of  tko 
Rose  was  considerable,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  favorite  May- 
morning  exordium  and  the  recurring  machinery  of  a  vision — ^to  the 
origin  of  which  latter  (the  dream  of  Scipio  related  by  Cicero  and  ex- 
pounded in  the  widely-read  Commentary  of  Macrobius)  the  opening 
lines  of  the  Romaunt  point.  He  owes  to  the  French  poem  both  the 
germs  of  felicitous  phrases,  such  as  the  famous  designation  of  Nature 
as  "the  Vicar  of  the  Almighty  Lord,"  and  perhaps  touches  used  by 
him  in  passages  like  that  in  which  he  afterwards,  with  further  aid  from 
other  sources,- drew  the  character  of  a  true  gentleman.  But  the  main 
service  which  the  work  of  this  translation  rendered  to  him  was  the 
opportunity  which  it  offered  of  practising  and  perfecting  a  ready  and 
happy  choice  of  words — a  service  in  which,  perhaps,  lies  the  chief  use 
of  all  translation,  considered  as  an  exercise  of  style.  How  far-  he 
had  already  advanced  in  this  respect,  and  how  lightly  our  language 
was  already  moulding  itself  in  his  hands,  may  be  seen  from  several 
passages  in  the  poem;  for  instance,  from  that  about  the  middle, 
where  the  old  and  new  theme  of  self-contradictoriness  of  love  is 
treated  in  endless  variations.  In  short,  Chaucer  executed  his  task 
with  facility,  and  frequently  with  grace,  though,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  he  grew  tired  of  it  before  he  had  carried  it  out  with  complete* 
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ness.  Yet  the  translation  (and  this  may  have  been  among  the  causes 
why  he  seems  to  have  wearied  of  it)  has/ notwithstanding,  a  certain 
air  of  school  work;  and  though  Chaucer's  next  poem,  to  which  incon- 
testable evidence  assigns  the  date  of  the  year  1369,  is  still  very  far 
from  being  wholly  original,  yet  the  step  is  great  from  the  Komaunt 
of  the  Rase  to  the  Book  of  the  Duchess. 

Among  the  passages  of  the  French  Roman  de  la  Rose  omitted  in 
Chaucer's  translation  are  some  containing  critical  reflections  on  the 
character  of  kings  and  constituted  authorities — a  species  of  observa- 
tions which  kings  and  constituted  authorities  have  never  been  notori- 
ous for  loving.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  reference  to 
Windsor  quoted  above,  suggests  the  probability,  that  Chaucer's  con- 
nection with  the  Court  had  not  been  interrupted,  or  had  been  jr^newed, 
or  was  on  the  eve  of  renewing  itself,  at  the  lime  when  wrole  this  trans- 
lation. In  becoming  a  courtier  he  was  certainly  placed  withtn  the 
reach  of  social  opportunities  such  as  in  his  day  he  could  nowhere  else 
have  enjoyed.  In  England  as  well  as«in  Italy,  during  the  fourteenth 
and  the  two  following  centuries,  as  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
notion  attests,  the  '*  good  "  courtier  seemed  the  perfection  of  th^'idea 
of  gentleman.  At  the  same  time,  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the 
courtly  breeding  of  Chaucer's  and  Froissart's  age  may  very  easily  be 
formed;  and  it  is  almost  amusing  to  contrast  with  Chaucer's  generally 
liberal  notions  of  manners,  severe  views  of  etiquette  like  that  intro- 
duced by  him  at  the  close  of  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale^  where  he  stigma- 
tizes as  3  solecism  the  statement  of  the  author  from  whom  he  copied 
his  narrative,  that  King  ^lla  sent  his  little  boy  to  invite  the  emperor 
to  dinner.     **  It  is  best  to. deem  he  went  himself." 

The  position  which  in  June,  1367,  we  find  Chaucer  holding  at  Court 
is  that  of  "Valettus"  to  the  King,  or,  as. a  later  document  of  May, 
1368,  has  it,  of  **  Valettus  Camerae  Regis" — Valet  or  Yoeman  of  the 
King's  Chamber.  Posts  of  this  kind,  which  involved  the  ordinary 
functions  of  personal  attendance — the  making  of  beds,  the  holding  of 
torches,  the  laying  of  tables,  the  going  on  messages,  etc. — ^were  usually 
bestowed  upon  young  men  of  good  family.  In  due  course  of  time  a 
royal  valet  usually  rose  to  the  higher  post  of  royal  squire — either  **  of 
the  household  "generally,  or  of  a  more  special  kind.  Chaucer  appears  in 
1368  as  an  **  esquire  of  less  degree,"  his  name  standing  seventeenth  in 
a  list  of  seven-and- thirty.  After  the  year  I373  he  is  never  mentioned 
by  the  lower,  but  several  times  by  Latin  equivalents  of  the  higher, 
title.  Frequent  entries  occur  of  the  pension  or  salary  of  twenty 
marks  granted  to  him  for  life  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  he  soon  began  to 
be  employed  on  missions  abroad.  He  had  thus  become  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  establishment,  within  the  sphere  of  which  we  must; 
suppose  the  associations  of  the  next  years  of  his  life  to  have  been  con- 
finedi  They  belonged  to  a  period  of  peculiar  significance  both  for  the 
English  people  and  for  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  whose  glittering  ex- 
,.      ploits  reflected  50  much  transitory  glory  on   the  national  arms.     At 
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home,  these  years  were  the  brief  interval  between  two  of  the  chief 
visitations  of  the  Black  Death  (1361  and  1369);  and  a  few  years  earlier 
the  poet  of  the  K»i^ir  had  given  voice  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  mothers  of  the  people  crying  for  their  children 
whom  the  courtly  singer  remembered  in  his  elegy  written  in  the  year 
1369;  the  woe  to  which  he  gave  a  poetic  expression  was  that  of  a 
princely  widower  temporarily  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  first 
wife.  In  13^  the  Black  Prince  was  conquering  Castile  (to  be  lost 
again  before  the  year  was  out)  for  that  interesting  prot^g^  of  the 
Plantagenet  and  representative  of  legitimate  right,  Don  Pedro  thfe 
Cruel,  whose  daughter  the  inconsolable  widower  was  to  espouse  in 
137a,  and-  whose  **  tragic"  downfall  Chaucer  afterwards  only  lamented 
in  his  Mouk's  Tale::- 


O  noble,  O  worthy  Pedro,  glory  of  Spain, 
Whom  fortane  held  so  hi£^h  in  majesty !" 


As  yet  the  star  of  the  valiant  Prince  of  Wales  had  not  been  quenched 
in  the  sickness  which  was  the  harbinger  of  death  ;  and  his  younger 
brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  though  already  known  for  his  bravery  in  the 
field  (he  commanded  the  reinforcements  sent  to  Spain  la  1367),  had 
scarcely  b^un  to  play  the  prominent  part  in  politics  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  filL  But  his  day  was  at  hand,  and  the  anti^clerical 
tenor  of  the  legislation  and  of  the  administrative  changes  of  these  years 
was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  policy  of  which  he  was  to  constitute 
himself  the  representative.  1365  is  the  year  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors, 
and  1371  that  of  the  dissimal  of  William  of  Wykeham. 

John  of  Gaunt  was  born  in  1340.  and  was,  therefore,  probably  of 
much  the  same  age  as  Chaucer,  and,  like  him,  now  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Nothing  could,  accordingly,  be  more  natural  that  that  a  more  or  less 
intimate  relation  should  have  formed  itself  between  them.  This  relation, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  afterwards  ripened,  on  Chaucer*s  part,  into 
one  of  distinct  political  partisanship,  of  which  there  could  as  yet  (for 
the  reason  given  above)  hardly  be  a  question.  There  was,  however, 
so  far  as  we  know,  nothing  in  Chaucer's  tastes  and  tendencies  to  render 
it  antecedently  unlikely  that  he  should  have  been  ready  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  a  prince  who  entered  the  political  arena  as  an  adversary  of 
clerical  predominance.  Had  Chaucer  been  a  friend  of  it  in  principle, 
he  would  hardly  have  devoted  his  first  efforts  as  a  writer  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Rimutnde  la  Rose,  In  so  far,  therefore— and  in  truth  it  is 
not  very  far — as  John  of  Gaunt  may  be  afterwards  said  to  have  been  a 
WycliflBte,  the  same  descrijstion  might  probably  be  applied  to  Chaucer. 
With  such  sentiments  a  personal  orthodoxy  was  fully  reconcilable  in 
both  patron  and  follower';  and  the  so-called  Chaucer's  A.  B.  C,  a  ver* 
8ioa  of  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  in  a  French  poetical  **  Pilgrimage," 
might  with  equal  probability  have  been  put  together  by  him  either 
early  or  late  in  the  course  of  his  life.  There  was,  however,  a  tradition, 
repeated  by  Speght,  thai  this  piece  was  composed  **  at  the  request  of 
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Blanche^  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  as  a  prayer  for  her  private  use,  being  a 
woman  in  her  religion  very  devout."  If  so,  it  must  have  been  written 
before  the  Duchess's  death,  which  occurred  in  1369 ;  and  we  may  im- 
agine it,  if  we  please,  with  iti  twenty-three  initial 'letters  blazoned  in 
red  and  blue  and  gold  on  a  flyleaf  inserted  in  the  Book  of  the  pious 
Duchess—herself,  in  the  fervent  language  of  the  poem,  an  illuminated 
calendar,  as  being  lighted  in  this  world  with  the  Virgin's  holy  name. 

In  the  autumn  of  1369,  then,  the  Duchess  Blanche  died  an  early 
death ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whom  his 
marriage  with  her  had  brought  wealth  and  a  dukedom,  ordered  services, 
in  pious  remembrance  of  her,  to  be  held:  at  her  grave.  The  elaborate 
elegy  which — very  possibly  at  the  widowed  duke's  requests-was  com- 
posed by  Chaucer,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  identify  of  the  lady  whose 
loss  it  deplores  : — 

•* .  .  *  Good8  fair?  White  she  hiffht ; 
Thus  was  my  lady  namM  right  ; 
liorshe  was  both  fair  and  bright.** 

.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  shunned  such 
sheer  straightforwardness  in  poetry,  the  B<>ok  of  the  Duchess  contains 
no  further  transparent  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
wedded  life  which  had  come  to  so  premature  an  end — for  Johmof  Gaunt 
had  married  Blanche  of  Lancaster  in,  1359 — and  an  elaborate  framework 
is  constructed  round  the  essential  theme  of  the  poem.  Already,  bow- 
ever,  the  instinct  of  Chaucer's  own  poetic  genius  had  taught  him  the 
value  of  personal  directness  ;  and,  artificially  as  the  course  of  the  poem 
is  arranged,  it  begins  in  the  most  artless  and  effective  fashion  with  an 
account  given  by  the  poet  of  his  own  sleeplessness  and  its  cause, 
already  referred  to — an  opening  so  felicitous  that  it  was  afterwards  imi- 
tated by  Froissart.  And  so,  Chaucer  continues,  as  he  could  not  sleep, 
to  drive  the  night  away  he  sat  upright  in  his  bed  reading  a  '*  romance," 
which  he  thought  better  entertainmeut  than  chess  or  draughts.'  The 
book  which  he  read  was  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  ;  and  in  it  he 
chanced  on  the  tale  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone— the  .lovers  whdm,  on  their 
premature  death,  the  compassion  of  Juno  changed  into  the  sea-birds  that 
bring  good-luck  to  mariuers.  Of  this  story  (whether  Chaucer  <ierived 
it  direct  from  Ovid,  or  from  Machault's  French  version,  is  disputed), 
the  earlier  part  serves  as  the  introduction  to  the  poem.  The  story 
breaks  off — with  the  dramatic  abruptness  in  which  Chaucer  is  a  mas- 
ter, and  which  so  often  distinguishes  his  versions  from  their  originals— 
at  the  death  of  Alcyone,  caused  by  her. grief  at  the  tidings  brought  by 
Morpheus  of  her  husband's  deathi  Thus  subtly  the  god  of  sleep  and 
the  death  of  a  loving  wife  mingle  their  images  in  the  poet's  mind;  and 
with  these  upon  him,  he  falls  asleep  **  right  upon  his  book." 

What  more  natural,  after  this,  than  the  dream  which  came  to  him? 
It  was  May,  and  he  lay  in  his  bed  at  morning-time,  having  been  awak- 
ened out  of  his  slumbers  by  the  **  small-fowls,"  who  were  carolling 
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forth  their  notes — **  some  high,  some  low,  arid  all  of  one  accord." 
The  birds  singing  their  matins  around  the  poet,  aind  the  sun  shining 
brightly  through  his  windows  stained  with  many  a  figure  of  poetic 
legend,  and  upon  the  walls  painted  in  fine  colors,  "  both  text  and 
gloss,  and  all  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose'* — is  not  this  a  picture  of 
Chaucer  by  his  own  hand,  on  which  one  nwy  love  tio  dwell  ?  And  just 
as  the  poem  has  begun  with  a  touch  of  nature,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
its  main  action  has  retiurned  to  nature,  so  throtigh  the  whole  of  its 
course  it  maintains  the  s^me  tone.  The  sleeper  awakened — still,  of 
course,  in  his  dream — shears  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  the  noise  of 
huntsmen  preparing  for  the  chase.  He  rises,  saddles  his  horse,  and 
follows  to  the  forest,  where  the  Emperor  Octavian  (a  favorite  charac- 
ter of  Carolingian  legend,  and  pleasantly  revived  under  this  aspect  by 
the  modern  romanticist,  Ludwig  Tieck — in  Chaucer's  poem  probably  a 
flattering  allegory  for  the  King)  is  holding  his  hunt.  The  deer  having 
been  started,  the  poet  is  watching  the  course  of  the  hunt,  when  he  is 
approached  by  a  dog,  which  leads  him  to  a  solitary  spot  in  a  thicket 
among  mighty  trees  ;  and  here  of  a  sudden  he  comes  upon  a  man  in 
black,  sitting  silently  by  the  side  of  a  huge  oak.  How  simple  and  how 
charming  is  the  device  of  the  faithful  dog  acting  as  a  guide  into  the 
mournful  solitttde  of  the  faithful  man  !  For  the  knight  whom  the  poet 
finds  thus  silent  and  alone,  is  rehearsing  to  himself  a  lay^  "  a  manner 
song,"  in  these  words : — 

**  I  have  of  sorrow  so  great  wooe. 
That  joyK  get  I  never  none. 
Now  that  Isee  my  lady  bright, 
Which  I  have  loved  with  all  my  might. 
Is  from  me  dead,  and  is  agone. 
Alas  !  Death,  what  aileth  thee 
That  thou  should'st  not  have  taken  me, 
■When  that  thou  took'st  my  lady  sweet  ? 
That  was  so  fair,  so  fresh,  so  free, 
So  goods,  that  men  may  well  see 
Of  ill  goodness  the  had  no  mee:." 

Seeing  the  knight  overcome  by  his  grief,  and  on  the  point  of  fainting,, 
the  poet  accosts  him,  and  courteously  denaands  his  pardon  for  the 
intrusion.  Thereupon  the  disconsolate  mourner,  touched  by  this  token 
of  sympathy,  breaks  out  into  the  tale  of  his  sorrow  which  forms  the 
real  subject  of  the  poem<  It  is  a  lament  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  who  was 
hard  to  gain  (the  historical  basis  of  this  is  unknown,  but  g^eat  heiresses 
are  usueUly  hard  to  gain  for  cadets  even  of  royal  houses),  and  whom, 
alas  !  her  husband  was  to  lose  so  soon  after  he  had  gained  her.  Noth- 
ing could  be  simpler,  and  nothing  could  be  more  delightful,  than  the 
Black  Knight's  description  of  his  lost  lady  as  she  was  at  the  time  when 
he  wooed  and  almost  despaired  of  winning  her.  Many  of  the  touches 
in  this  description — and  among  them  $Qnie  of  the  very  happiest — are, 
it  is  true,  bonroitved  .from  the  courtly  Machault ;  but  nowhere  has 
Chaucer  been  happier,  both  in  his  appropriations  and  in  the  way  in 
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which  he  has  really  converted  them  into  beauties  of  his  own,  than  In 
this,  perhaps  the  most  lifelike  picture  of  maidenhood  In  the  whol« 
range  of  our  literature.  Or  is  not  the  following  the  portrait  of  aa 
English  girl,  all  life  and  all  innocence — a  type  not  belonging,  like  its 
opposite,  to  any  *'  period  "  in  particular  ? 

**  I  saw  heriaance  so  comelily, 
Carol  and  stng  so-sweetSIy,  *# 

And  lauffh,  and  play  so  womanly. 
And  looke  so  dc  wteairly. 
So  goodly'speak  and  so  friendly, 
That,  ccrtcs,  I  trow  that  nevermore 
Was  seen  ^  blissful  a  treasure. 
For  every, hair  upon  hca-  head, 
Sooth  to  say,  it  was  not  red. 
Nor  yellow  neither,  nor  brown  it  was, 
Methooffht  most  lik£  gold  k  was.  ■ 
And  ah !  what  eyes  my  lady  had, 
DebiSnair.  goodS,  frlad  and  sad^ 
Simple,  oi  good  size,  not  too  wide. 
Thereto  her  look  was  not  aside. 
Nor  overthwart ;" 

but  so  well  set  that  whoever  beheld  her  was  drawn  and  taken  up  by  ft, 
evtfry  part  of  him.  Her  eyes  seemed  every  now  and  then  as  if  she- 
were  inclined  to  be  merciful,  such  was  the  delusion  of  fools:  a  delu- 
sion in  very  truth,  for  • 

**  It  was  no  counterfeited  thing; 
It  was  her  ownS  pure  looking ; 
So  the  goddess,  dame  Natiire, 
Had  made  them  open  by  measiire 
And  close ;  for  were  she  never  so  glad. 
Not  foolishly 'her  looks  were  spread, 
Nor  wildely,  though  that  she  playM  ; 
But  ever,  methdught,  her  eyen  said, 
*  By  Gdd,  my  wrath  is  all  forgiven.' " 

And  at  the  same  time  she  liked  to  live  so  happily  that  dulness  was 
afraid  of  her;  she  was  neither  too  *'  sober"  nor  too  glad;  in  short,  no 
creature  had  ever  more  measure  in  all  things.  Such  was  the  lady 
whom  the  knight  had  won  for  himself,  and  whose  virtues  he  cannot 
weary  of  rehearsing  to  himself  or  to  a  sympathizing  auditor. 

"  *  Sir ! '  ouoth  I, '  where  is  she  now  ?' 
*"  Now  ?  quoth  he,  and  stopped  anon ; 
Therewitn  lie  waxed  as  dead  as  stone, 
And  said  :  *  Alas  that  I  was  bore  \ 
That  Was  the  loss  !  and  heretofore  ' 
I  told  to  thee  what  I  bad  lost.  * 

Bethink  thee  what!  said.    Thou  know'st 
In  sooth  full  IHtle  what  thou  meanest : 
I'have  .lost  morS  than  thoa  weenest^ 
God  wotf^las !  rig]at  that  was  she.' 


*•  Alas,  sir,  how  ?  what  may  that  be  ?* 
•Sheisd«a<f.'    *Nay?'    *  Yes,  by  my  trutlh 
*  Is  that  your  loaa:?  by  God,  it  is  ruth.*  '* 
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And  with  that  word,  the  hunt  breaking  up,  the  knight  and  the  poet 
depart  to  a  **  long  castle  with  white  walls  on  a  rich  hill"  (Richmond  ?), 
where  a  bell  tolls  and  awakens  the  poet  from  his  slumbers,  to  let  him 
find  himself  lying  in  his  bed,  and  the  book,  with  its  legend  of  love  and 
sleep,  resting  in  his  hand.  One  hardly  knows  at  whom  more  to  won- 
der—whether at  the  distinguished  French  scholar  who  sees  so  many 
trees  that  he  cannot  see  a  forest,  and  who,  not  content  with  declaring 
the  Book  of  the  DuchesSy  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  its  details,  a  servile 
imitation  of  Machault,  pronounces  it  at  the  same  time  one  of  Chaucer's 
feeblest  pinoductions;  or  at  the  equally  eminent  English  scholar  who, 
with  a  flippancy  which  for  once  ceases  to  be  amusing,  opines  that 
Chaucer  ought  to  **  have  felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  this  most  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion"  of  a  poem  **  full  of  beauties,"  and  ought  to 
haire  been'**  caned  for  it !"  Not  only  was  this  "lame  and  impotent 
conclusion"  imitated  by  Spenser  in  his  lovely  eleg^y  Daphnaida;* .  but 
it  is  the  first  passage  in  Chaucer's  writings  revealing,  one  would  have 
thought  unmistakably,  the  dramatic  power  which  was  among  his 
most  characteristic  gifts.  The  charm  of  this  poem,  notwithstanding 
all  th^  artificialities  with  which  it  is  overlaid,  lies  in  its  simplicity  and 
truth.to  nature.  A  real  human  being  is  here  brought  before  us  instead 
of  a  vague  abstraction  ;  and  the  glow  of  life  is  on  the  page,  though  it 
has  to  tell  of  death  and  mourning.  Chaucer  \%  finding  his  strength 
by  dipping  into  the  true  spring  of  poetic  inspiration;  and  in  his  dreams 
he  is  awaking  to  the  real  capabilities  of  his  genius.  Though  he  is  still 
uncertain  of  himself  and  dependent  on  others,  it  seems  not  too  much  to 
say  that  already  in  this  Book  of  the  Duchess  he  is  in  some  measure  an 
original  poet. 

How  unconscious,  at  the  sattie  time,  this  waking  must  have  been  is 
manifest  from  -what  little  is  known  concerning  the  course  of  both  his 
personal  and  his  literary  life  during  the  next  few  years.  But  there  is 
a  tide  in  the  lives  of  poets,  as  in  those  of  other  men,  on  the  use  or 
neglect  of  which  their  future  seems  largely  to  depend.  For  more 
reasons  than  one,  Chaucer  may  have  been  rejoiced  to  be  employed  on 
the  two  missions  abroad,  which  apparently  formed  his  chief  occupation 
during  the  years  i37o~73.  In  the  first  place,  ^e  love  of  books^  which 
he  so  frequently  confesses,  must  in  him  have  been  united  to  a  love  of 
seeing  men  and  cities;  few  are  observers  of  character  without  taking 
pleasure  in  observing  it.  Of  his  literary  labors  he  probably  took  little 
thought  during  these  years;  although  the  visit  which  in  the  course  of 
them  he  paid  to  Italy  tnay  be  truly  said  to  have  constituted  the  turn- 

. • _ . 

*  I  have  been  anticipated  in  pointing  out  this  fact  by  the  author  of  the  biographi- 
;  cal  essay  on  5>^«:r^r  in  his  series— an  essay  to  which  I  cannot  help  taking  this 
opportunfty  of  offering  a  tribute  of  sincere  admiration.  It  may  not  be  an  unde- 
sinied  coincidence  that  the  inconsolable  widower  of  the  Daphnaida  is  named 
Akyon,  while  Chaucer's  poem  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  mjrth  of  Ceyx  and 
Afcyone.    Sir  Afttlur  Gorges  reappears  as  Alcyon  in  Colon  Cioufs  e^mu  homt 
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ing'point  in  his  literary  life.  No  work  of  his  can  be  ascribed  to  this 
I>eriod  with  certainty;  none  of  importance  has  ever  been  ascribed 
to  it. 

On  the  latter  of  these  missions  Chaucer,  who  left  England  in  the* 
winter  of  1372,  visited  Genoa  and  Florence.     His  object  at  the  former 
city  was  to  negotiate  concerning  the  settlement  of  a  Genoese  ttiercan- 
tile  factory  in  one  of  our  ports,  for  in  this  centary  there  already  exis- 
ted  between  Grerioa  and  England  a  commercial  intercourse,  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  obvious  etymology  of  the  popular,  teiiti  jane  occur- 
ring in  Chaucer  in  the  sense  of  any  small  coin.*    It  has  been  supposed 
that  on  this  journey  he  met  at  Padua  Petrarch,  whose  residence  was 
near  by  at  Arqna.     The  statement  of  die  Cla^k  in  the  Canterbury  Tales 
that  he  learnt  the  story  of  patient  Griseldis  "at  Padua  of  a  worthy 
derk  .  .  .  now  dead,"  who  was  called  ** 'Francis  Petrarch,  the  laureate 
•poet,"  may,  of  course,  merely  imply  that  Chaucer  borrowed  the  Clerk*  5 
Tale  from  Petrarch's  Latin  version  of  the  original  by  Boccaccio.    But 
the  meeting  which  the  expression  suggests  may  have  actually  taken 
place,  and  may  have  been  accompanied  by.  the  most  suitable  con versa> 
tion  which  the  imagination  can  supply  ;  wh£le,  on  the  other  kand,  it  is 
a  conjectiu'e  uosupported  by  any  evidence  whatever,  that  a  previous 
meeting  between  the  pair  had  occurred  at  Milan  in  1368,  when  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was  married  to  his  second  wife  with  great  pomp  in 
the  presence  of  Petrarch  and  of  Froissart.     The  really  noteworthy 
point  is  this:  that  while  neither  (as  a  matter  of  course)  the  translated 
Rowaunt  of  the  Rose  nor  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  exhibits  any  traces 
of  Italian  influence,  the  same  assertion  xannot  safely  be  made  with 
regard  to  any  important  poem  produced  by  Chaucer  after  the  date  of 
this  Italian  journey.     The  literature  of  Italy,  which  was-~and  in  the 
first  instance  through  Chaucer  himself — to  exercise  so  powerful  an 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  our  own,  was  ^t  last  opened  to  him, 
though  in  what  measure,  and  by  what  gradations,  must  remain  unde- 
cided.    Before  him  lay  both  the  tragedies  and  the  comedies,  as  he 
would  have  called  them,  of  the  learned  and  brilliant  Boccaccio — both 
his  epic  poems  and  that  inexhaustible  treasure-house  of  stories  which 
Petrarch  praised  for  its  pious  and  grave  contents,  albeit  they  were 
mingled  with  others  of  undeniable  jocoseness — the  immortal  Decame- 
rone.     He  could  examine  the  refined  gold  of  Petrarch's  own  vei*$e,  with 
its  exquisite  variations  of  its  favorite  f$ure  theme  and  its  -  adequate 
treatment  of  other  elevated  subjects;  and  he  might  gaze  down  the  long 
vista  of  pictured  reminiscences,  grand  and  sombre,  called ,  up  by  the 
mightiest  Muse  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Muse  of   Dantp.     Chaucer's 
genius,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  was  not  transformed  by  its  contact  with 
Italian  literature;  for  a  conscious   desire  as  well   as  a  conscientious 
effort  is  needed  for  bringing  about  such  a  transformation;  and  to  com- 
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*  "  A  jane"  is  in.the  ClerVg  Tale  ttid  tobe  asufficioatvalueiAwhichto  est|ai»te 
the  *' stormy  people."  .   ,     . 
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pare  the  results  of  bis  first  Italian  journey  with  those  of  Goethe's  pil- 
grimage across  the  Alps,  for  instance,  would  be  palpably  absurd.  It 
might  even  be  doubted  whether,  for  the  themes  which  he  was  after- 
wards likely  to  choose,  and  actually  did  choose,  for  poetic  treatment, 
the  materials  at  his  command  in  French  (and  English)  poetry  and  prose 
would  not  have  sufficed  him.  As  it  was,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
took  many  things  from  Italian  literature;  it  is  certain  that  he  learnt 
much  from  it.  There  seems  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Italian  study  upon  Chaucer  made  him  more  assiduous,  as  well 
as  more  careful,  in  the  employment  of  his  poetic  powers — more  hope- 
ful at  once,  if  one  may  so  say,  and  more  assured  of  himself. 

Meanwhile,  soon  after  his  return  from  his  second  foreign  mission, 
he  was  enabled  to  begin  a  more  settled  life  at  home.  He  had  acquitted 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Crown,  as  is  shown  by  the  grant  for 
life  of  a  daily  pitcher  of  wine,  made  to  him  on  April  23d,  1374,  the 
merry  day  of  the  Feast  of  St.  George.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  mis- 
take to  conclude,  from  any  seeming  analogies  of  later  times,  that  this 
grant,  which  was  received  by  Chaucer  in  money-value,  and  which  seems 
finally  to  have  been  .  commuted  for  an  annual  payment  of  twenty 
marks,  betokened  on  the  part  of  the  King  a  spirit  of  patronage  appro- 
priate to  the  claims  of  literary  leisure.  How  remote  such  a  notion  was 
from  the  minds  of  Chaucer's  employers  is  proved  by  the  terms  of  the 
patent  by  which,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  he  was  appointed 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs  and  Subsidy  of  wools,  skins,  and  tanned 
hides  in  the  port  of  London.  This  patent  (doubtless  according  to  the 
usual  official  form)  required  him  to  write  the  rolls  of  his  office  with  his 
own  hand,  to  be  continually  present  there,  and  to  perform  his  duties 
in  person,  and  not  by  deputy.  By  a  warrant  of  the  same  month 
Chaucer  was  granted  the  pension  of  10/.  for  life  already  mentioned, 
for  services  rendered  by.  him  and  his  wife  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Lancaster  and  to  the  Queen;  by  two  successive  grants  of  the  year 
1375  he  received  further  pecuniary  gratifications  of  a  more  or  less  tem- 
porary nature;  and  he  continued  to  receive  his  pension  and  allowance 
for  robes  as  one  of,  the  royal  esquires.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive 
of  him  as  now  established .  in  a  comfortable  as  well  as  a  seemingly 
secure  position.  His  regular  work  as  comptroller  (of  which  a  few 
scattered  documentary  vestiges  are  preserved)  scarcely  offers  more 
points  for  the  imagination  to  exercise  itself  upon  than  Burns's  excise- 
manship  or  Wordsworth's  collectorship  of  stamps,*  though  doubtless 
it  must  have  brought  him  into  constant  contact  with  merchants  and 
with  shipmen,  and  may  have  suggested  to  him  many  a  broad  descrip- 
tive touch.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  poet  to  feel 
something  of  that  ineffable  ennui  of  official  life,  which  even  the  self- 
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*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Dryden  should  have  received,  as  a  reward  for 
his  political  services  as  a  satirist;  an  office  almost  identical  with  Chaucer's.  But  he 
held  it  for  little  more  than  a  year. 
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compensatory  practice  of  arriving  late  at  one's  desk,  but  departing 
from  it  early,  can  only  abate,  but  not  take  away.  The  passage  has 
been  often  quoted  in  which  Chaucer  half  implies  a  feeling  of  the  kind, 
and  tells  how  he  sought  recreation  from  what  Charles  Lamb  would 
have  called  his  **  works"  at  the  Custom  House  in  the  reading,  as  we 
know  he  did  in  the  writing,  of  other  books  : — 

"...  When  thy  labour  done  all  is. 
And  hast  V'tnadS  reckonings. 
Instead  of  rest  and  newS  things 
Thou  go'st  home  to  thine  house  anon, 
And  there  as  dumb  as  any  stone 
Thou  sittest  at  another  book.'* 

The  house  at  home  was  doubtless  that  in  Aldgate,  of  which  the  lease 
to  Chaucer,  bearing  date  May,  1374!  has  been  discovered;  and  to  this 
we  may  fancy  Chaucer  walking  morning  and  evening  from  the  river- 
side, past  the  Postern  Gate  by  the  Tower.  Already,  however,  in  1376, 
the  routine  of  his  occupations  appears  to  have  been  interrupted  by  his 
engagement  on  some  secret  service  under -Sir  John  Burley;  and  in  the 
following  year^  and  in  1378,  he  was  repeatedly  abroad  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown.  On  one  of  his  journeys  in  the  last-named  year  he  was 
attached  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  the  embassy  sent  to  negotiate 
for  the  marriage  with  the  French  Ring  Charles  V.'s  daughter  Mary  to 
the  young  King  Richard  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  grandfather  in 
1377 — one  of  those  matrimonial  missions  which,  in  the  days  of  both 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  functions  of 
European  diplomacy,  and  which  not  unfrequently,  as  in  this  case  at 
least  ultimately,  came  to  nothing.  A  later  journey  in  May  of  the 
same  year  took  Chaucer  once  more  to  Italy,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
with  Sir  Edward  Berkeley  to  treat  with  Bernardo  Visconti,  joint  lord 
of  Milan,  and  **  scourge  of  Lombardy,"  and  Sir  John  Hawkwood — ^the 
former  of  whom  finds  a  place  in  that  brief  mirror  of  magistrates,  the 
Menkes  Tale,  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  of  the  two  persons  whom, 
according  to  custom,  Chaucer  appointed  to  appear' for  him  in  the 
Courts  during  his  absence,  one  was  John  Gower,  whose  name  as  that 
of  the  second  poet  of  his  age  is  indissolubly  linked  with  Chaucer's 
own.  '. 

So  far,  the  new  reign,  which  had  opened  amidst  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties for  the  country,  had  to  the  faithful  servant  of  the  dynasty  brought 
an  increase  of  royal  good-will.  In  138 1 — after  the  suppression  of  the 
great  rebellion  of  the  villeins — King  Richard  II.  had  married  the  prin- 
cess whose  name  for  a  season  linked  together  the  history  of  two  coun- 
tries the  destinies  of  which  had  before  that  age,  as  they  hav6  since, 
lain  far  asunder.  Yet  both  Bohemia  and  England,  besides  the  nations 
which  received  from  the  former  the  impulses  communicated  to  it  by 
the  latter,  have  reason  to  remember  Queen  Anne,  the  learned  and  the 
good;  since  to  her  was  probably  due,  in  the  first  instance,  the  intel- 
'  ":tual  intercourse  between  her  native  and  her  adopted  country.    There 
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seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  approach  of  this  marriage 
which  Chaucer  celebrated  in  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  jocund 
I  xnarriage-poems  ever  composed  by  a  laureate's  hand ;  and  if  this  was 
;  so,  he  cannot  but  have  augmented  the  favor  with  which  he  was 
regarded  at  Court.    When,  therefore,  by  May,  1382,  his  foreign  jour- 
neys had  come  to  an  end,  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  that,  without 
being  called  upon  to  relinquish  his  former  office,  he  was  appointed  in 
addition  to  the  Comptrollership  of  the  Petty  Customs  in  the  Port  of 
London,  of  which  post  he  was  allowed  to  execute  the  duties  by  deputy. 
i  In  November,  1384,  he  received  permission  to  absent  himself  from  his 
old  comptrollership  for  a  month;  and  in  February,  1385,  was  allowed 
I  to  appoint  a  (permanent)  deputy  for  this  office  also.    During  the  month 
I  of  October,  1386,  he  sat  in  Parliament  at  Westminster  as  one  of  the 
I  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  Kent,  where  we  may  consequently  assume 
I  him  to  have  possessed  landed  property.     His  fortunes,  therefore,  at 
'  this  period  had  clearly  risen  to  their  height;  and  naturally  enough  his 
commentators  are  anxious  to  assign  10  these  years  the  sunniest,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  elaborate,  of  his  literary  productions.     It  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  amount  of  leisure  now  at  Chaucer's  com- 
:  mand  enabled  him  to  carry  into  execution  some  of  the  works  for 
;  which  he  had  gathered  materials  abroad  and  at  home,  aind  to  prepare 
I  others.     Inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  passage  cited  above,  referring  to 
iChaucei's  official  employment,  his  poem  called  the  House  of  Fame 
must  have  been  written  between  1374  and  1386  (when  Chaucer  quitted 
office),  and  probably  is  tol>e  dated  near  the  latter  year.     Inasmuch  as 
both  this  poem  and  Troilus  and  Cressid  are  mentioned  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women^  they  must  have  been  written  earlier 
than  it;  and  the  dedication  of  Troilus  to  Gower  and  Strode  very  well 
agrees  with  the  relations   known   to   have  existed  about  this  time 
between  Chaucer  and  his  brother-poet.     Very  probably  all  these  three 
works  may  have  been  put  forth,  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession,  dur- 
ing this  fortunate  season  of  Chaucer's  life. 

A  fortunate  season — for  in  it  the  prince  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
was  indisputably  the  patron  of  Chaucer  and  his  wife,  had,  notwith- 
standing his  unpopularity  among  the  lower  orders,  and  the  deep  sus- 
picion fostered  by  hostile  whisperings  against  him  in  his  royal  nephew's 
breast,  still  contrived  to  hold  the  first  place  by  the  throne.  Though 
serious  danger  had  already  existed  of  a  conflict  between  the  King  and 
his  uncle,  yet  Jc^n  of  Gaunt  and  his  Duchess  Constance  had  been 
graciously  dismissed  with  a  royal  gift  of  golden  crowns,  when,  in 
July,  1386,  he  took  his  departure  for  the  Continent,  to  busy  himself 
till  his  return  home  in  November,  1389,  with  the  affairs  of  Castile, 
and  with  claims  arising  out  of  his  disbursements  there.  The  reasons 
for  Chaucer's  attachment  to  this  particular  patron  are  probably  not 
far  to  seek;  on  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation  between  them  it  is 
useless  to  specidate.  Before  "VVyclif's  death  in  1384,  John  of  Gaunt 
had  openly  dissociated  himself  from  the  reformer;  and  whatever  may 
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have  been  the  case  in  his  later  years,  it  was  certainly  not  as  a  follower  ^ 
of  his  old  patron  that  at  this  date  Chaucer  could  have  been  considered^ 
a  WycliflSte. 

Again,  this  period  of  Chaucer's  life  may  be  called  fortunate,  because, 
during  it  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  only  congenial  friendships  o£ 
which  any  notice  remains  to  us.  The  poem  of  TroUus  and  Crtssiiiv&t  J 
as  was  just  noted,  dedicated  to  **the  moral  Gower  and  the  pjiilo-l 
sophical  Strode."  Ralph  Strode  was  a  Dominican  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  i 
a  travelled  scholar,  whose  journeys  had  carried  him  as  far  as  the  Holy  ; 
Land,  and  who  was  celebrated  as  a  poet  in  both  the  Latin  and  the  , 
Lnglish  tongue,  and  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher.  In  connection 
with  speculations  concerning  Chaucer's  relations  to  Wycliffism  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Strode,  who,  after  his  return  to  England,  was! 
appointed  to  superintend  several  new  monasteries,  was  the  author  of 
a  series  of  controversial  arguments  against  Wyclif.  The  tradition, 
according  to  which  he  taught  one  of  Chaucer's  sons,  is  untrustworthy* 
Of  John  Gower's  life  little  more  is  known  than  of  Chaucer's;  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  Suffolk  man,  holding  manors  in  that  county  as 
well  as  in  Essex,  but  occasionally  to  have  resided  in  Kent.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he  may  be  supposed,  besides  his 
French  productions,  to  have  already  published  his  Latin  Vox  Ciamatt' 
/w— a  poem  which,  beginning  with  an  allegorical  narrative  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  passes  on  to  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  causes  oi 
the  movement,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  indignation  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church,  but  not  of  sympathy  with  WyclilHsm*  This  is 
no  doubt  the  poem  which  obtained  for  Gower  the  epithet  *' moral" 
(i.  If.,  sententious)  applied  to  him  by  Chaucer,  and  afterwards  by  Duo- 
bar,  Hawes,  and  Shakspeare.  Gower's  Vox  Clamantis  and  other 
Latin  poems  (including  one  ''against  the  astuteness  of  the  Evil  One 
in  the  matter  of  LoUardry")  are  forgotten;  but  his  English  Confessio 
A  Mantis  has  retained  its  right  to  a  place  of  honour  in  the  history  of 
our  literature.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this  poem,  its  Prologue^ 
has  already  been  cited  as  of  value  for  ou«r  knowledge  of  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  its  times.  It  gives  expression  to  a  conserva- 
tive tone  and  temper  of  mind;  and,  like  many  conservative  minds, 
Gower's  had  adopted,  or  affected  to  adopt,  the  convection  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  The  cause  of  the  anticipated  catas- 
trophe he  found  in  the  division,  or  absence  of  concord  and  love,  man- 
ifest in  the  condition  of  things  around.  The  intensity  of  strife  visible 
among  the  conflicting  elements  of  which  the  world,  like  the  individual 
human  being,  is  composed,  too  clearly  announced  the  imminent  end 
of  all  things.  Would  that,  a  new  Arion  might  arise  to  make  peace 
where  now  is  hate;,  but,  alas!  the  prevailing  confusion  is  such  that 
God  alone  may  set  it  right.  But  the  poem  ^hich  follows  cannot  be 
said  to  sustain  the  interest  excited  by  this  introduction.  Its  machinery 
was  obviously  suggested  by  that  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rase^  though,  as 
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>n  has  happily  phrased  it,  Gower,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own, 
fiends  Ovid's  Art  of  Lori^e  with  the  Breviary.  The  poet,  wanderiag 
^bout  in  a  forest,  while' suffering  under  the  smart. of  Cupid's  dart,, 
its  Venus,  the  Goddess  of  Love,  who  urges  him,  as  one  upon  the 
int  of  deaths  Go  make  his  full  confession  to.  her  clerk  or  priest,  the 
>ly  father  Genius.  This  confession  hereupon  takes  place  by  means 
of  question  asid  answer;  both  penitent  and  confessor  entering  at  great 
length  lata  an  examination  of  the  various  sins  and  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  aad  ol  their  remedies,  and  illustrating  their  observa- 
tions by  nairattvesr  brief  or  elaborate,  from  Holy  Writ,  sacred  legend, 
ancient  history,  and  romantic  story.  Thus  Gower's  book,  as  he  says 
at  its  dose,  stands  **> between  earnest  and  game,"  and  might  be  fairly 
described  as  a  Ramauttt  of  the  Rose^  without  either  the  descriptive 
grace  of  GuiUaome  dc  Lords,,  or  the  wicked  wit  of  Jean  de  Mcung, 
but  full  of  leamiog  :and  matter,  and  written  by  an  author  certainly 
not  devoid  of  the  art  of  telling  stories.  The  mind  of  this  author  was 
thoroughly  didactic  in  its  •'bent;  for  the  beauty  of  nature  he  has  no 
real  feeling;. and- though  his  poem,  like  so  numy  of  Chaucer's,  begins 
io  the  monthi  of  May^he  is  (unnecessarily)  careful  to  tell  us  that  his 
object  in  going  forth  was  noc  to ''.sing-  with  the  birds."  He  could, 
not,  like  Chaucer,  transfuse  old  things  into  new,  but  there  is  enough 
in  his  character  as  a  poet  to  explain  the  friendship  between  the  pair, 
of  which  we  hear  at  the  \^y  time  when  Gower  was  probably  prepar- 
ing his  Confessio  AmatUis  for  publication. 

They  are  said  afterwards  to  have  become  enemies;  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  real  evidence  to  that  effect,  we  cannot  believe  Chaucer 
to  have  been  likely  to  quarrel  with  one  whom  he  had  certainly  both 
trusted  and  admired.  Nor  had  literary  life  in  England  already 
advanced  to  a  stage  o|  deveiopmdkit  of  which,  as  in  the  Elizabethan  and. 
Augustan  •  ages,  literary  >  jealousy  was  an  indispensable  accompani- 
ment.  Chauocr  is  supposed  to  have  attacked  Gower  in  a  passage  of  > 
the  Canterbury  TaleSy  where  he  incidentally  declares  his  dislike  (in 
itself  extremely  commendable)  of  a  particular  kind  of  sensational 
stories,  instancing  the  subject  of  one  pf  the  numerous  tales  in  the 
Confessio  Amantis.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  whatever  for  sup- 
posing Chaucer  to  have  here  intended  a  reflection  on  his  brother 
poet,  more  especially  as  the  Man  of  Law^  after  uttering  the  censure, 
relates,  though  probably  not  from  Gower,  a  story  on  a  subject  of  a 
different  kind  likewise  treated  by  him.  It  is  scarcely  more  suspicious 
that^when  Gower,  ia  a  second  edition  of  his  chief  work,  dedicated  in 
1393  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  judiciou^y 
ODfticted  the  exordium  akid  altered  the  close  of  the  first  edition — both 
of* which  were  complimentary  to  Richard  Il.-^he  Idft  out,  together, 
witb'its  surrounding  context,  a  passage  conveying  ^a  friendly  challenge 
to  Chaucer,  as -a  **}disctple  and  poet  of  the  God  of  Love." 
^laatty.caat  there  could  have  been  no  political  diflei^ojce  between 
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them,  for  Chaucer  was  at  all.  times  in  favor  with  the  House  oi  LaiL> 
caster,  towards  whose  future  head  Gower  so  early  contrived  to  assume 
a  correct  attitude.  To  him — a  roan  of  substance,  with  landed  prop- 
erty in  three  counties*— the  rays  of  imi^ediate  court*favor  were  prob- 
ably of  less  importance  than  to  Chaucer  ;  but  it  is  noC  necessity  only 
which  makes  courtiers  of  so  many  of  us :  some  are  bom  -to  the  voca« 
tion,  and  Gower  strikes  one  as  naturally  more  prudent  aad  cautious — 
in  short,  more  of  a  politic  personage — than  Chaucer*  He  survived 
him  eight  years — ^a  blind  invalid,  in  whose  mind  at  least  we  may  hope 
nothing  dimmed  or  blurred  the  recollection  of  a  friend  to  whom  he 
owes  much  of  his  fame. 

In  a  still  nearer  relationship— <m  which  the  works  of  Chaucer  that 
may  certainly  or  probably  be  assigned  to  this  period  thcow  some  light 
— it  seems  impossible  to  describe  him  as  having  been  lortunate. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  and  drcumstanoss  .of  his  marriage, 
it  seems,  at  all  events  in  its  later  years,  not  to  have^been  a  happy  one. 
The  allusions  to  Chaucer's  personal  experience  of  married  life  in  both 
TroUus  and  Cressid  and  the  House  of  Fame  are  not  .of  a  kind  to 
be  entirely  explicable  by  that-  tendency  to  make  a  mock  of  womea 
and  of  marriage,  which  has  frequently  been  characteristic  of  satirists, 
and  which  was  specially  popular  in  an  age  cherishing  the  wit  of 
Jean  de  Meung,  and  complacently  corrobKorating  its  theories  irom 
naughty  Latin  fables,  French  fabliaux^  and  Italian  novelle.  Both  in 
Troilus  and  Cressid  and  in  the  House  of  Fame  the  poet's  tone,  when  he 
refers  to  himself,  is  generally  dolocous ;  but  while  both  poems  contain 
unmistakable  references  to  the  joylessness  of  his  own  married  life,  in 
the  latter  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  suffering  debonairly  >' — or,  as  we 
should  say,  putting  a  good  face  upon — ^a  state  '*  desperate  of  all  bliss.." 
And  it  is  a  melan<^oly  though  half  sarcastic  glimpse  into  his  domestic, 
privacy  which  he  incidentally,  and  it  must  be  aUowed  rather  unnec- 
essarily, gives  in  the  following  passage  of  the  same  poem  :— 

•*  *  Awake !'  to  me  he  said. 
In  voice  and  tone  the  very  same 
That  iiseth  one  whom  I  could  name  : 
And  with  tfaat  voice,  sooi^  tQ  say^n) ' 
My  mindirecumed  to  me  again ; 
For  it  was  goodly  said  to  me  ; 
So  was  It  never  wont  to  be." 

In  other  words,  the  kindness  of  the  voice  reassured  him  that  it  was  fiot 
the  same  as  that  which  he  was  wont  to  hear  close  to  his  pilk>Wl 
Again,  the  entire  tone  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women 
is  not  that  of  a  happy  lover  ;  although  it  would  be  pleasant  eiiough, 
.  considering  that  the  lady  who  imposes  on  the  poet  the  •  peniUty  ol 
celebrating  ^^Ki^  women  is  Alcestis,  the  type  of  faithful  wifehood)  to^ 
interpret  the  poem  as  not  only  an  amende  honorable  to  the  female  sex 
in  general,  bift  a  token  of  reconciliation  to  the  poet's  wile  mparticular. 
*^ven  in  the  joyous  Assembly  of  Foiulsy  a  marriage-poem^  the  same  dis- 
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cord  already  makes  itself  heard  ;  for  it  cannot.be  without  meaning  that 
in  his  dream  the  poet  is  told  by  '  *  African" — 

*^ .  .  .  Thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  taste,  I  guess. 
As  sick  .men  have  of  sweet  and  bitterness ;" 

Mid  that  he  confesses  for  himself  that,  though  he  has  rea4  much  of 
love,  he  knows  not  of  it  by  experience.  While,  however,  we  reluc- 
tantly accept  the  conclusion  that  Chaucer  was  unhappy  as  a  husband* 
we  must  at  the  same  time  decline,  because  the  husband  was  a  poet, 
and  one  of  the  most  genial  of  poets,  to  cast  all  the  blame  upon  th^ 
wife,  and  to  write  her  down  a  shrew.  It  is  unfortunate,  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  likewise  inevitable,  that  at  so  g^eat  a  distance  of  time  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  a  conjugal  disagreement  or  estrangement  cannot 
with  saldty  be  adjusted.  Yet  again,  because  we  refute  to  blame 
Phiiippa,  we  are  not  obliged  to  Uame  Chaucer.  At  the  same  time,  k 
must  not  be' concealed  that  his  name  occurs  in  the  year  1380  in  con- 
nection with  a  l(^;al  process,  of  which  the  most  obvious,  though  not 
the  only  possible,  explanation  is  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  grave 
infidelity  towards  his  wife.  Such  discoveries  as  this  last  we  might  be 
excused  for  wishing  unmade. 

Considerable  uncertainty  remains  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  the 
poems  belonging  to  this  seemingly,  in  all  respects  but  one,  fortunate 
period  of  Chaucer's  life.  Of -one  of  these  works,  however,  which  has 
had  the  curious  fate  to  be  dated  and  re-dated  by  a  succession  of  happy 
conjectures,'  the  last  and  happiest  of  all  may  be  held  to  have  defin- 
itively fixed  the  occasion.  This  is  the  charming  poem  called  the 
Assembly  of  Fowls^  or  Parliament  vf  Birds — a  pro'duction  which  seems 
so  English,  so  fresh  from  nature's  own  inspiration,  so  instinct  with 
the  gayety  of  Chaiucer's  own  heart,  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  in  it  the 
undeniable  vestiges  of  foreign  influences,  both  French  and  Italian, 
At  its  close  the  poet -confesses  that  he  is  always  reading,  and  there- 
fore hopes  that  he  may  at  last  read  something  ^*  so  to  fare  the  better." 
But  with  all  this  evidence  of  study  the  Assembly  of  Fowls,  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  how  Chaucer  had  now  begun  to  select  as  well 
as  to  assimilate  his  loans  ;  how,  while  he  was  still  moving  along  well- 
kaown  tracks,  his  eyes  were  joyously  glancing  to  the  right  and  the 
left ;  and  how  the  source  of  most  of  his  imagery,  at  all  events,  he 
already  found  in  the  merry  England  around  him,  even  as  he  had 
chosen  for  his  subject  one  of  real  national  interest. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  great  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and 
sister  of  King  Wenceslas,  had  been  successively  betrothed  to  a  Bava- 
rian prince  and  to  a  Margrave- of  Meissen,  before — after  negotiations 
which,  according  to  Froissart,  lasted  a  year — her  hand  was  given  to 
the  young  King  Richard  II.  of  England.  This  sufficiently  explains 
the  general  scope  of  the  Assembly  of  Fowls.  Sifi  allegorical  poem  writ- 
ten on  or  about  St.  Valentine's  Day,  1381 — eleven  months,  or  nearly 
a  year,  after  which  date  the  marriage  took  place.     On  the  morning 
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sacred  to  lovers,  the  poet  (in  a  dream,  of  course,  and  this  time  con- 
ducted  by  the  arch-dreamer  Scipio  in  person)  enters  a  'garden  con- 
taining in  it  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Love,  and  filled  with  inhabitants 
mythological  and  allegorical.  Here  he  sees  the  noble  goddess  Nature, 
seated  upon  a  hill  of  flowers,  and  around  her  "all  the  fowls  that  be," 
assembled  as  by  time-honored  custom  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
•**when  every  fowl  comes  there  to  choose  her  mate."  Their  huge 
noise  and  hubbub  Is  reduced  to  order  by  Nature,  who  assigns  to  eadi 
fowl  its  proper  place — the  birds*  Of  prey  highest;  then  those  that  cat 
according  to  natural  inclination — - 


tt 


Worm  or  thing  of  which  I  tell  &o  tale;'* 


then  those  that  live  by  seed  ;  and  the  various  members  of  the  several 
.classes  are  indicated  with  amusing  vivacity  and  point,  from  the  royal 
eagle  "that  with  his  sharp  loolc  pierceth  the  sun,''  and  "other  eagles 
of. a  lower  kind"  downwards.  We  can  only  find  room  for  a  portion 
of  the  company  :— 

"  The  sparrow  Venus'  son ;  the  nightingale 
That  clepeth  forth  the  freshg  leaves  new ; 
The  swallow,  murd'rer  of  the  bels  small, 
That  honey  make  of  flowers  fresh  of  hue ; 
The  weeded  turtle,  with  his  hearts  true ; 
The  peacock,  with  his  angels'  feathers  bright, 
The  pheasant,  scorner  01  the  cock  by  night. 

^*  The  waker  goose,  the  cuckoo,  ever  unkind  ; 
The  popinjay,  full  of  delicacy  ; 
The  drake,  destroyer  of  his  own8  kind  ; 
The  stork,  avenG:er  of  adultery ; 
The  cormorant,  hot  and  ^uU  of  gluttony ; 
The  crows  and  ravens  with  tbMT  voice  of  care  ; 
And  the  throstle  old,  and  the  frosty  fieldfdre." 

Naturalists  must  be  left  to  explain  some  of  these  epithets  and 
designations,  not  all  of  which  rest  on  allusions  as  easily  understood  as, 
that  recalling  the  goose's  exploit  on  the  Capitol ;  but  the  vivacity  ol 
the  whole  description  speaks  for  itself.  One  is  reminded  of  Aristo*] 
phanes*  feathered  chorus  ;  but  birds  are  naturally  the  delight  of  poctsj 
and  were  befriended  by  Dante  himself. 

Hereupon  the  action  of  the  poem  opens.  A  female  eagle  is 
wooed  by  three  suitors — all  eagles  ;  but  among  them  the  first, 
royal  eagle,  discourses  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  conciliate  favor.j 
Before  the  answer  is  given,  a  pause  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  the] 
other  fowls  for  delighting  in  the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  Darnel 
Nature  proposing  that  each  class  of  birds  shall,  through  the  beak  of  itsj 
representative  "agitator,"  express  its  opinion  on  the  problem  beforcj 
the  assembly.  There  is  much  humor  in  the  readiness  of  the  goose  to, 
rush  ill  with  a  ready-made  resolution,  and  in  the  smart  reproof  admin* 
istered  by  the  sparrow-hawk  amidst  the  uproar  of  "the  gentle  fowl 
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all."  At  last  Nature  silences  the  tumult,  and  the  lacly->6agle  delivert 
her  answer,  to  the  effect  that  she  cannot  make  up  her  mind  for 
a  year  to  come  ;  but  inasmuch  as  Nature  has  advised  her  to  choose 
the  royal  eagle,  his  is  clearly  the  most  favorable  prospect.  Where<* 
upon,  after  certain  fowls  hsul  sung  a  roundel,,  "as  was  always  the 
usance,*'  the  assembly,  like  some  human  Parliaments,  breaks  up  with 
shouting  ;*  and  the  dreamer  awakes  to  resume  bis  reading. 

Very  possibly  the  Assembly  of  Fowls  was  at  no  great  interval  of 
time  either  followed  or  preceded  by  two  poems  of  far  inferior  interest 
—the  Compliant  of  Mars  (apparently  afterwards  amalgamated  with 
that  of  Vgnus)y  which  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  bird  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's morning,  and  the  fragment  Of  Queen  Anelida  and  false  Arcite. 
There  are,  however,  reasons  which  make  a  less  early  date  probable  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  production,  the  history  of  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  which  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  be  removed  out  of  the  region  of 
mere  speculation.  In  any  case,  neither  of  these  poems  can  be  looked 
upon  as  preparations,  on  Chaucer's  part,  for  the  longer  work  on  which, 
he  was  to  expend  so  much  labor ;  but  in  a  sense  this  description 
would  apply  to  the  translation  which,  probably  before  he  wrote  Troilus 
and  Cressidy  certainly  before  he  wrote  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of 
Good  Women^  he  made  of  the  famous  Latin  work  of  Bo6thius,  "  the 
'}\i&ixaAXi\n^x\^on"  ovkXhit  Consolati4}n  of  Philosophy »  This  book  was, 
and  very  justly  so,  one  of  the  favorite  manuals  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  a  treasure-house  of  religious  wisdom  to  centuries  of  English 
writers.  *'  Boice  of  Consolacioun  "  is  cited  ia  the  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose ;  and  the  list  of  passages  imitated  by  Chaucer  from  the  martyr  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  and  Roman  freedom  of  speech  is  exceedingly  long. 
Among  them  are  the  ever-recurring  diatribe  against  the  fickleness  of 
fortune,  and  (through  the  medium  of  Dante)  the  reflection  on  the  dis- 
tinction  between  gentle  birth  and  a  gentle  life.  Chaucer'3  translation 
was  not  made  at  second-hand  ;  if  not  always  easy,  it  is  conscientious, 
and  interpolated  with  numerous  glosses  and  explanations  thought 
necessary  by  the  translator^  The  me^re  of  The  Former  Life  he  at  one 
time  or  another  turned  into  verse  of  his  own. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  quotations  made  in  Chaucer's 
poems  from  Boethius  occurs  in  his  Troilus  and  Cressid^  one  of  the 
many  mediaval  versions  of  an  episode  engrafted  by  the,  lively  fancy  of 
an  Anglo-Norman  trouvhre  upon  the  deathless,  and  in  its  literary  vari- 
ations incomparably  luxuriant,  growth  of  the  story  of  Troy.  On 
Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure's  poem  Guido  de.  Colonna  founded  his  Latin* 
prose  romance^  and  this  again,  after  b^ing  reproduced  in  languages 
and  by  writers  almost  innumerable,  served  Boccaccio  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  poem  Ftlostrato — i.  ^.,  Uie  victim  of  love.    All  these  works, 

t     111  -        ->..■■  ..^   .     ..  — . ■     ■     . 

♦  **Than  all  the  birdis  song  with  sic  a  schout 
That  I  annone  awoik  quhair  that  I  lay.'* 

i>\JtihAK^  TAe  TkrissiU andiht  RoU» 
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together  with  Chaucer's  Trtnlus  and  Cressid,  with  Lydgate*«  Troy  ^^ 
Book^  with  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cressid  (and  in  a  sense  even  with  j 
Shakspeare*s  drama  on  the  ttieme  of  Chaucer's  poem),  may  1>e  said  to  | 
belong  to  the  second  cycle  of  modem  versions  of  the  tale  of  Troy  | 
divine.  Already  their  earlier  predecessors  had  gone  far  astray  froxh  \ 
Homer,  of  whom  they  only  knew  by  hearsay;  relying  fof^  their  facts  on 
late  Latin  epitomes,  which  freely  mutilated  and  perverted  the  Homeric 
narrative  in  favor  of  the  Trojans — the  supposed*  ancestors  of  half  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  Chaucer,  in  a  well-known  passage 
in  his  House  of  Fame ^  regrets,  with  sublime  coolness,  how  **  one  said 
that  Homer"  wrote  '*  lies," 

**  Feigning  in  his  poetries.  i 

And  was  to  Greekes  favourible. 
Therefore  held  he  it  but  fable.'* 

! 
I 

But  the  courtly  poets  of  the  romantic  age  of  literature  went  a  step  fur-  j 
ther,  and  added  a  mediaeval  coloring  all  their  owjx.     One  converts  | 
the  Sibyl  into  a  nun,  and  makes  her  admonish  ^Eneas  to  tell  his  beads. 
Another — it  is  Chaucer's  successor  Lydgate — introduces  Priam's  sons  i 
exercising  their  bodies  in  tournaments  and  their  minds  in  the  glorious  : 
play  of  chess,  and  causes  the  memory  of  Hector  to  be  consecrated  by  i 
the  foundation  of  a  chantry  of  priests  who  are  to  pray  for  the  repose  I 
of  his  soul.     A  third  finally  condemns  the  erring  Cressid  to  be  stricken  ; 
with  leprosy,  and  to  wander  about  with  cup  and  clapper,  like  the  ; 
unhappy  lepers  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Everything,  in  \ 
short,  is  transfused  by  the  spirit  of  the  adapters*  own  times;  and  so  far 
are  these  writers  from  any  weakly  sense  of  an^hronism  in  describing 
Troy  as  if  it  were  a  moated  and  turreted  city  of  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
that  they  are  only  careful  now  and  then  to  protest  their  own  truthful- 
ness when  anything  in  their  narrative  seems  unlike  the  days  in  which 
they  write. 

But  Chaucer,  though  his  poem  is,  to  start  with,  only  an  English 
reproduction  of  an  Italian  version  of  a  Latin  translation  of  a  French 
poem,  and  though  in  most  respects  it  shares  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  body  of  poetic  fiction  to  which  it  belongs,  is  far  from  being  a 
mere  translator.     Apart  from  several  remarkable  reminiscences  intro^^^ 
duced  by  Chaucer  from   Dante,   as  well  as  from  the  irrepressible  ] 
Komaunt  of  the  Rose^  he  has  changed  his  original  in  points  which  are    ' 
not  mere  matters  of  detail  or  questions  of  convenience.     In  accord- 
ance with  the  essentially  dramatic  bent  of  his  own  genius,  some  of 
these  changes  have  reference  to  the  aspect  of  the  characters  and  the 
conduct  of  the  plot,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  conception  of   \ 
the  poem.     Cressid  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a. widow  at  the  outset— 
whether  she  had  children  or  not  Chaucer  nowhere  found  stated,  and 
therefore  leaves  undecided)  may  at  first  sight  strike,  the  reader  as  a 
less  consistent  character  in  Chaucer  than  in  Boccaccio.     But  there  is 
trr.e  art  in  the  way  in  which,  in  the  English  poem,  our  sympathy  is 
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tot  aroused  for  the  heroine,  whom,  in  the  end,  we  cannot  but  cim- 
demn.  In  Boccaccio,  Cressid  is  fair  and  false— one  of  those  fickle 
creatures  with  whom  Italian  literature,  and  Boccaccio  in  particular,  so 
largely  deal,  and  whose  presentment  merely  repeats  to  us  the  old 
cynical  half-truth  as  to  woman's  weakness.  The  English  poet,  though 
he  does  not  pretend  that  his  heroine  was  **  religious"  (<*.  r.,  a  nun  to 
whom  earthly  love  is  a  sin),  endears  her  to  us  from  the  first;  so  much 
that  **0  the  p«ty  of  it*'  seems  the  hardest  verdict  we  can  ultimately 
pass  upon  her  conduct  How,  then,  is  the  catastrophe  of  the  action, 
the  falling  away  of  Cressid  from  her  4ruth  to  Troiius,  poetically 
explained  ?  By  an  appeal — pedantically  put,  perhaps,  and  as  it  were 
dragged  in  violently  by  means  of  a  truncated  quotation  from  Boethius 
— to  the  fundamental  difficulty  concerning  the  relations  between  poor 
human  life  and  the  government  of  the  world.  This,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, is  a  considerably  deeper  problem  than  the  nature  of  woman. 
Troiius  and  Cressid,  the  hero  sinned  against  and  the  sinning  heroine, 
are  the  victims  of  Fate,  Who  shall  cast  a  stone  agaihst  those  who 
are,  but  like  the  rest  of  us,  predestined  to  their  dfeeds  and  to  their 
doom;  since  the  co-existence  of  free-will  with  predestination  does  not 
admit  of  proof  ?  This  solution  of  the  conflict  may  be  morjiUy  as  well 
as  theologically  unsound;  it  certainly  is  aesthetically  faulty;  but  it  is 
the  reverse  of  frivolous  or  commonplace. 

Or  let  us  turn  from  Cressid,  '*  matchless  in  beauty,'*  and  warm  with 
sweet  life,  but  not  ignoble  even  in  the  season  of  her  weakness,  to 
another  personage  of  the  poem.  In  itself  the  character  of  Pandarus  is 
one  of  the  most  revolting  which  imagination  can  devise;  so  much  so 
that  the  name  has  become  proverbial  for  the  most  despicable  of  human 
types.  With  Boccaccio  Pandarus  is  Cressid's  cousin  and  Troiius' 
youthful  friend,  and  there  is  no  intention  of  .making  him  more  offen* 
sive  than  are  half  the  confidants  of  amorous  heroes.  But  Chaucer 
sees  his  dramatic  opportunity;  and  without  painting  black  in  black 
and  creating  a  monster  of  vice,  he  invents  a  good*natured  and  loqua* 
cious  elderly  go-between,  full  of  proverbial  philosophy  and  invaluable 
experience — a  genuine  Kght  comedy  character  for  all  times.  How 
admirably  this  Pandarua  practises  as  well  as  preaches  his  art;  using 
the  hospitable  Deiphobus  and  the  queenly  Helen  as  unconscious 
^instruments  in  his  intrigue  for  bringing  the  lovers  together: — 

&  **  She  came  to  dinner  in  her  plain  intent ; 

But  God  and  Pandar  wist  what  all  this  meant" 

Lastly,  considering  the  extreme  length  of  Chaucer's  poem,  and  the 
very  simple  plot  of  the  story  which  it  tells,  one  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  skill  with  which  the  conduct  of  its  action  is  managed.  In  Boccac- 
cio the  .earlier  part  of  the  story  is  treated  with  brevity,  while  the  con- 
clusion, after  the  catastrophe  has  occurred  and  the  main  interest  has 
passed,  is  long  drawn  out.  Chaucer  dwells  at  great  length  upon  the 
earlier  and  pleasing  portion  of  the  tale,  more  especially  on  the  falling 
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in  Iqve  of  Cressid,  which  is  worked  ont  with  admirable  naturalness. 
But  he  comparatively  hastens  over  its  pitiable  end — the  fifth  and  last 
book  of  his  poem  corresponding  to  not  less  than  four  cantos  of  the 
Filostrato,  In  Chaucer's  hands,  therefore,  the  story  is  a  real  love- 
story;  and  the  more  that  we  are  led  to  rejoice  with  the  lovers  in  their 
bliss,  the  more  our  compassi<fn  is  excited  by  the  lamentable  end  of 
so  much  happiness;  and  we  feel  at  one  with  the  poet,  who,  after  linger- 
ing over  the  happiness  of  which  he  has  in  the  end  to  narrate  the  fall, 
as  it  were,  unwillingly  proceeds  to  accomplish  his  task,  and  bids  his 
readers  be  wroth  with  the  destiny  of  fiis  heroine  rather  than  with  him- 
self. His  own  heart,  he  says,  bleeds  and  his  pen  quakes  to  write 
what  must  be  written  of  the  falsehood  of  Cressid,  which  was  hei  doom . 

Chaucer's  nature,  however  tried,  was  unmistakably  one  gifted  with 
the  blessed  power  of  easy  self-recovery.  Though  it  was  in  a  melancholy 
vein  that  he  had  begun  to  write  Troiltts  and  Crjssid,  he  had  found 
opportunities  enough  in  the  course  of  the  poem  for  giving  expression 
to  the  fresh  vivacity  and  playful  humor  which  are  justly  reckoned 
among  his  chief  characteristics.  And  thus,  towards  its  close,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  him  apparently  looking  forward  to  a  sustained 
effort  of  a  kind  more  congenial  to  himself.  He  sends  forth  his  **  little 
book,  his  little  tragedy,"  with  the  prayer  that,  before  he  dies,  God,  his 
Maker,  may  send  him  might  to  **  make  some  comedy."  If  the  poem 
called  the  House  of  Fatne  followed  upon  Troilus  and  Cressid  (the  order 
of  succession  may,  however,  have  been  the  reverse),  then,  although 
the  poet's  own  mood  had  little  altered,  yet  he  had  resolved  upon 
saying  a  direction  which  he  rightly  felt  to  be  suitable  to  his  genius. 

The  House  of  Fame  has  not  been  distinctly  traced  to  any  one  foreign 
source;  but  the  influence  of  both  Petrarch  ahd  Dante,  as  well  as  that 
of  classical  authors,  are  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  poem.  And  yet 
this  work,  Chaucer's  most  ambitious  attempt  in  poetical  allegory,  may 
be  described  not  only  as  in  the  main  due  to  an  original  conception, 
but  as  representing  the  results  of  the  writer's  personal  experience. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  wonderful  read- 
ing, and  shows  that  Chaucer's  was  a  mind  interested  in  the  widest 
variety  of  subjects,  which  drew  no  invidious  distinctions,  such  as  we 
moderns  are  prone  to  insist  upon,  between  Arts  and  Science,  but  ^ 
(notwithstanding  an  occasional  deprecatory  modesty)  eagerly  sought  ' 
to  familiarize  itself  with  the  achievements  of  both.  In  a  passage  con- 
cerning the  men  of  letters  who  had  found  a  place  in  the  House  of 
Fame,  he  displays  not  only  an  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  several 
ancient  classics,  but  also  a  keen  appreciation — now  and  then,  perhaps, 
due  to  instinct— of  their  several  characteristics.  Elsewhere  he  shows 
his  interest  in  scientific  inquiry  by  references  to  such  matters  as  the 
theory  of  sound  and  the  Arabic  system  of  numeration  ;  while  the  Men- 
tor of  the  poem,  the  Eagle,  openly  boasts  his  powers  of  clear  scientific 
demonstration,  in  averring  that  he  can  speak  **  lewdly"  <»'.  «.,  popu- 
larly) **  to  a  lewd  man."    The  poem  opens  with  a  very  fresh  and  lively 
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discussion  of  the  qufeation  of  dreams  in  general — a  seml-scienttliasub- 
ject  which  much  occupied  Chaucer,  and  upon  which  even-Pandarus  and 
the  wedded  couple  ol  the  Nunt  Priest* s  Tale  expend  their  philosophy. 

Thus,  besides  giving  evidence  of  considerable  information  and 
^tudy,  the  House  of  Fame  shows  Chaucer  to  have  been  gifted  with 
much  natural  humor.  Among  its  happy  touches  are  the  various 
rewards  bestowed  by  Fame  upon  the  claimants  for  her  favor,  including 
the  ready  grant  of  evil  fame  to  those  who  desire  it  (a  bad  name,  to 
speak  colloquially,  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking),  and  the  wonderful 
paucity  of  those  who  wish  their  good  works  to  remain  in  obscurity 
and  to  be  their  own  reward,  but  then  Chaucer  was  writing  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  And  as,  pointing  in  a  direction  in  which  the  author  of  the 
poem  was  subsequently  to  follow  out.  we  may  also  specially  notice 
the  company  thronging  the  House  of  Rumor :  shipmen  and  pilgrims, 
the  two  most  numerous  kinds  of  travellers  in  Chaucer's  age,  fresh 
from  seaport  and  sepulchre,  with  scrips  brimful  of  unauthenticated 
intelligence.  In  short,  this  poem  offers  in  its  details  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  its  author's  genius;  while,  as  a  whole,  its  abrupt  ter- 
mination notwithstanding,  it  leaves  the  impression  of  completeness. 
The  allegory,  simple  and  clear  in  construction,  fulfils  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  devised ;  the  conceptions  upon  which  it  is  based  are  nei-  . 
iber.idle.  l&e  n^any  of  those  in  Chaucer's  previous  allegories,  nor  are 
they  so  artificial  and  far-fetched  as  to  fatigue  instead  of  stimulating 
the  mind.  Pope,  who  reproduced  parts  of  the  House  of  Fame  in  a 
loose  paraphrase,  in  attempting  to  improve  the  construction  of  Chau- 
cer's work,  only  mutilated  it.  As  it  stands,  it  is  clear  and  digestible; 
and  bow  many  allegories,  one  may  take  leave  to  ask,  in  our  own  alle- 
gory-loving literature  or  in  any  other,  merit  the  same  commendation  ? 
For  the  rest.  Pope's  own  immortal  Dunciad^  though  doubtless  more 
immediately  suggested  by  a  personal  satire  of  Dryden's,  is  in  one 
sense  a  kind  of  travesty  of  the  House  of  Fame — a  House  of  Infamy, 

In  the  theme  of  this  poem  there  was  undoubtedly  something  that 
could  hardly  fail  to  humor  the  half -melancholy  mood  in  which  it  was . 
manifestly  written.     Are  not,  the  poet  could  not  but  ask  himself,  all, 
things  vanity — **  as  men  say,  what  may  ever  last?"    Yet  the  subject 
brought  its  consolation  likewise.     Patient  labor,  such  as  this  poem 
attests,  is  the  surest  road  to  that  enduring  fame,  which  is  "conserved 
with  the  shade;"  and  awaking  from  his  vision,  Chaucer  takes  leave  of 
the  reader  with  a  resolution  already  habitual  to  him — to  read  more  and 
more,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  he  has  already 
acquired.     And  in  the  last  of  the  longer  poems  which  seem  assign- 
able to  this  period  of  his  life,  he  proves  that  one  Latin  poet  at  least — ^ 
Venus*  clerk,  whom  in  the  House  of  Fame  he  beheld  standing  on  a 
pillar  of  her  own  Cyprian  metal — had  been  read  as  well  as  celebrated 
by  him. 

Of  this   poem,  the   frag^mcntary  Legend  of  Good  Women ^  the   Pro^ 
logue  possesses  a  peculiar  biographical  as  well  as  literary  interest.     In 
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his  personal  feelings  on  the  snbject  of  love  and  marriage,  Chaucer 
had,  when  he  wrote  this  Prologtu^  evidently  almost  passed  even  be- 
yond the  sarcastic  stage.  And  as  a  poet  he  was  now  clearly  conscious 
of  being  no  longer  a  beginner,  no  longer  a  learner  only,  but  one 
whom  his  age  knew,  and  in  whom  it  took  a  critical- interest.  The  list 
including  most  of  his  undoubted  #ofks,  which  he  here  recites,  shows 
of  itself  that  those  already  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  pages  were  by 
this  time  known  to  the  worki,  together  with  two  of  the  CanUrhury 
T'rt/^x,  which  had  cither  been  put  forth  independently,  or  (as  seems 
much  less  probable)  had  formed  the  first  instalment  of  his  great  work. 
A  further  proof  of  the  relatively  late  date  of  this  Proldgtu  occurs  in 
the  contingent  offer  which  it  makes  of  the  poem  to  **  the  Queen,"  who 
can  be  no  other  than  Richard  II.'s  young  consort  Anne.  At  the  very 
outset  we  find  Chaucer,  as  it  were,  reviewing  his  own  literary  position 
— and  doing  so  in  the  spirit  of  an  author  who  knows  very  well  what 
is  said  against  him,  who  knows  very  well  what  there  is  in  what  is  said 
against  him,  and  who  yet  is  full  of  that  true  self-consciousness  which 
holds  to  its  course — not  recklessly  and  ruthlessly,  not  with  a  contempt 
for  the  feelings  and  judgments  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but  with  a 
serene  trust  in  the  justification  ensured  to  every  honest  endeavor.  The 
•  principal  theme  of  his  poems  had  hitherto  been  the  passion  of  love, 
and  woman,  who  is  the  object  of  the  love  of  man.  Had  he  not,  tlfe 
superfine  critics  of  his  day  may  have  asked — steeped  as  they  were  in 
the  artificiality  and  florid  extravagance  of  chivalry  in  the  days  of  its 
decline,  and  habituated  to  mistranslating  earthly  passion  into  the 
phraseology  of  religious  devotion — had  he  not  debased  the  passion  of 
love,  and  defamed  its  object?  Had  he  not  begun  by  translating  the 
wicked  satire  of  Jean  de  Meung,  "  a  heresy  against  the  law"  of  Love  ? 
and  had  he  not,  by  cynically  painting  in  his  Cressid  a  picture  of  wom- 
an s  perfidy,  encouraged  men  to  be  less  faithful  to  women 

**  That  be  as  true  as  ever  was  any  steel  ?" 

In  Chaucer's  way  of  meeting  this  charge,  which  he  emphasizes  by  put- 
ting It  m  the  mouth  of  the  God  of  Love  himself,  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
difficult  to  recognize  any  very  deeply  penitent  spirif.  He  mildly 
wards  off  the  reproach,  sheltering  himself  behind  his  defender,  the 
lady  in  green,  who  afterwards  proves  to  be  herself  that  type  of 
womanly  and  wifely  fidelity  unto  death,  the  true  and  brave  AlcStis. 
And  even  in  the  body  of  the  poem  one  is  struck  by  a  certain  perfunc- 
dnrer^'TK  ^fX  fl»PPa«cy,  in  the  way  in  which  its  moral  is  repro- 
o^T  nm.1  .vT'"^^^!  "^  invective  against  the  various  classical  followers 
of  Lamech.  the  maker  of  tents.*  wears  no  aspect  of  deep  moral  indig- 

♦  Lamech,  Chaucer  tells  us  in  Queen  A  nnelida  and  the  false  A  rcite,  was  the 

Tu    1   "  ^'fst  father  that  began 
—  The  love  of  two,  and  was  in  bigamy." 
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nation  ;  and  /it  is  not  precisely  the  voice  of  s,  repentant,  sinner  which 
condiKles  the  pathetic  story  of  the  betrayal  of  Phillis  with  the  adjura- 
tion to-  ladies  in  general: — 

'*  Beware  ye  women  of  your  subtle  foe. 
Since  yet  this  day  men  may  6xarapl6  see ; 
Aod  a»  tn  love  trust  yte  no  taan  but  me." 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  lends  an  attentive  ear,  as  genins  can 
always  afford  to  do,  to  a  criticism  of  his  shortcomings,  and  readily 
accepts  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Alcestis,  that  he  shall  write  a 
legend  of  good  women,  both  maidens  and  also  wives,  that  were 

*'  True  in  loving  all  their  lives." 

And  thus,  with  the  courage  of  a  good  or,  at  all  events,  easy  con- 
science, he  sets  about  his. task  which  unfortunately — it  is  conjectured 
by  reason  of  domestic  calamities,  probably  including  the  death  of  his 
wife — remained,  or  at  least  has  come  down  to.u^  unfinished.  We 
have  only  nine  of  the  nineteen  stories  which  he  appears  to  have  in- 
tended to  present  (though,  indeed,  a  manuscript  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign 
quotes  Chaucer's  book  of  "xxvgood  women").  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  suppose  that  all  these  nine  stories  were  written  continu-^ 
ously;  maybe,  too,  Chaucer,  with  all  his  virtuous  intentions,  grew 
tired  of  his  rather  monotonous  scheme  at  a  time  when  he  was  begin- 
niqg  to  busy  himself  with  stories  meant  to  be  fitted  into  the  more, 
liberal  framework  of  the  CnnUrbury  Tales.  All  these  illustrations  of 
female  constancy  are  of  classical  origin,  as  Chaucer  is  glad  to  make 
known;  and  most  of  them  are  taken  from  Ovid.  But  though  the 
thread  of  the  English  poet's  narratives  is  supplied  by  such  established 
favorites  as  the  stories  of  Cleopatra,  the  Martyr  Queen  of  Egypt;  of 
Thisbe  of  Babylon,  the  Martyr;  and  of  Dido,  to  whom  "^Eneas  was 
forsworn."  yet  he  by  no  means  slavishly  adheres  to  his  authorities, 
but  alters  or  omits  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  his  book.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  read  of  Medea's  desertion  by  Jason,  but  hear  nothing 
of  her  as  the  n^urderess  of  her  children;  while,  on  the  othei  hand,  the 
tragedy  of  Dido  is  enhanced  by  pathetic  additions  not  to  be  found  in 
Virgil.  Modern  taste  may  dislike  the  way  in  which  this  poem  mixes 
up  the  terms  and  ideas  of  Christian  martyrology  with  classical  myths. 

This  poem  seems  designed  to  illustrate  much  the  same  moral  as- that  enforced  by 
the  Legend  0/  Good  fyameH—A  moral  which,  by-the-bye,  is  already  foreshadowed 
towards  th^  close  of  TrciiuM  and  Cress  id y  where  Chaucer  speaks  of 

**  Women  that  betrayM  be 
Through  false  folk  (God  mve  them  sorrow,  amen  I), 
That  with  their  create  wit  and  subtlety 
Betray  you  ;  and  'tis  this  that  moveth  me 
To  speak  :  and,  in  effect,  you  all  I  pray: 
Beware  ot  men,  and  hearken  what  I  say." 
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aiid  as  '*the  Legend  of  the  Saints  of  Cupid''  assumes  the  character  of 
a  kind  of  calendar  of  women  canonized  by  reason  of  their  laKhfulness 
to  earthly  love.  But  obviously  this  is  a  method  of  treatment  b^ong- 
ing  to  an  age,  not  to  a  single  poem  or  poet.  Chaticer's  artistic  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  themes,  the  wonderful 
vivacity  and  true  pathos  with  which  he  turns  upon  Tarquin  or  Jason 
as  if  they  had  personally  offended  hie^  and  his  genuine  flow  of  feel- 
ing not  only  for  but  with  his  unhappy  heroines,  add  a  new  charm  to 
the  old  familiar  faces.  Proof  .is  thus  furnished,  if  any  proof  were 
needed,  that  no  story  interesting  in  itself  is  too  old  to  admit  of  being 
told,  again  by  a  poet;  in  Chaucer's  version  Ovid  loses  something  in 
polish,  but  nothing  in  pathos;  and  the  breezy  freshness  of  nature 
seems  to  be  blowing  through  tales  which  became  the  delight  of  a 
nation's,  as  they  have  been  that  of  many  a  man's,  youth. 

A  single  passage  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  style  of  the  Legend  oj 
Good  Women  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  lament  of  Ariadne,  the  concluding 
passage  of  the  story  which  is  the  typical  tale  of  desertion,  though  not, 
as  it  remains  in  Chaucer,  of  desertion  un consoled.  It  will  be  seen 
how  far  the  English '  poet's  vivacity  is  from  being  e^ling^shed  by  the 
pathos  of  the  situation  described  by  him. 


•( 


Right  in  the  dawSntng  awaketh  she,, 

And  gropetb  in  the  bed,  and  found  right  nought, 

*  Alas,'  quoth  she,  ''  that  ever  I  was  wrought ! 
1  am  betray M  ( *  and  her  hair  she  cent. 

And  to  the  strande  barefoot  fast  she  went. 
And  criedS ;  ^  Theseus,  mine  hearth  sweet  f 
Where  be  ye,  that  I  may  not  wfth  yon  meet? 
And  mights  thus  by  beastSs  been  y-slain  V 
The  hollow  rockSs  answered  her  again. 
No  man  she  sawS  ;  and  yet  shone  the  moon. 
And  high  upon  a  rock  she  wentS  soon. 
And  saw  hisbargS  sailing  in  the  sea. 
Cold  waxed  her  hearty  and  right  thus  saidS  shes 

*  Meeker  than  ye  I  find  the  beastSs  wild  !  * 
fHath  he  not  sin  that  he  her  thus  beguiled  Tji 
l^ie  cried,  **  O  turn  again  formtii  and  sin. 
Thy  bargS  hath  not  all  thy  meinie  sa.' 
Her  kerchief  on  a  pol€  stickM  she, 
AskancS,  that  he  diould  it  well  y-see. 

And  should  leiaember  that  she  wasbehind. 
And  turn  again,  and  on  the  strand  her  find. 
But  all  for  naught  ;  his  way  he  is  y-gone. 
And  down  she  fell  aswoonS  qn  a  stmie  ; 
And  up  she  rose,  and  kissed,  in  all  her  care^ 
The  steppSs  of  his  feet  remaining  there  ; 
And  then  unto  her  bed  she  speaketh  so : 

*  Thou  bed,"  quoth  she,  ^  that  hast  receivM  two^ 
Thon  ahalt  answdr  for  two,  and  not  for  <»ie  ; 
Where,  is  the  greater  part  away  y-gone  ?  . 

Alas,  what  s^ll  I -wretched  wight  Become  ? 
For  tboagrh  «o  be  ao  belp  sbaH  bitber  comfr» 
Home  to  my  country  dare  I  not  for  dread, 
I  can  myself  &  in  tfa»  case  not  rede.* 
Why  should  I  tell  more  of  her  c6mplaining  t 
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It  is  flo  lonsr  it  were  a  heavy  thiag: 

In  her  Bpistle  Naso  telleth  all 

Bot  shortly  to  the  endC  teH  I  shalt 

The  goddSs  have  her  hoipen  for  pity, 

And  in  the  sien  oi  Taurus  aea  oiay  see 

The  stonSs  of  her  crown  all  shininj^  clear. 

I  will  no  further  s{>eak  of  this  matter. 

But  tfans  these  falsif  loven  can  beguile 

Their  true  love  :  the  devil  quite  hin  his  while  !** 

Manifestly,  then,  in  this  period  of  his  life — if  a  chronology  which  is 
in  a  great  measure  conjectural  may  be  accepted — Chaucer  had  been  a 
busv  worker,  and  his  pen  had  covered  many  a  page  with  the  results  of 
his  rapid  productivity.  Perhaps  his  Words  unto  his  own  Scrivener, 
which  we  may  fairly  date  about  this  time,  were  rather  too  hard  on 
'Adam."  Authors  are  often  hard  on  persons  who  have  to  read  their 
baodi work  professionally:  but,  in  the  interest  of  posterity,  poets  may 
be  permitted  an  execration  or  two  against  whosoever  changes  their 
words  as  well  as  against  whosoever  moves  their  bones : — 

"  Adam  Scrivener,  if  ever  it  thee  befall 
Bcece  or  Troilus  to  write  anew. 
Under  thy  lon^  locks  may*st  thou  have  the  scall. 
If  thou  my  wntio^  copy  not  more  true ! 
So  oft  a  day!  must  thy  work  renew. 
It  to  correct  and  eke  to  rub  and  scrape ; 
And  ail  is  through  ihy  negligeace  and  rape.** 

How  far  the  manuscript  of  the  Canterhury  Tales  had  ^ready  pro- 
{^ressed  is  uncertain;  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women 
mentions  the  Loi^e  of  Palamon  and  Arcite — an  earlier  version  of  the 
KnifrhCs  Tale^  if  not  identical  with  it — ^and  a  J^ife  of  Saint  Cecilia 
which  is  preseryed,  apparently  without  alteration,  in  the  Second  Nun* s 
Tale.  Possibly  other  stories  had  been  already  added  to  th«se,  and  the 
Proh^ue  written — but  this  is  more  than  can  be  asserted  with  safety. 
Who  shall  say  whether,  if  the  stream  of  prosperity  had  continued  to 
flow,  on  which  the  bark  of  Chaucer's  fortunes  had  fpr  some  years  been 
borne  along,  he  might  not  have  found  leisure  and  impulse  sufficient 
for  completing  his  masterpiece,  or.  at  all  events,  for  advancing  it  near 
to  completion  ?  That  his  powers  declined  with  his  years,  is  a  conjec- 
ture which  It  would  be  difficult  to  support  by  satisfactory  evidence  ; 
though  iX  seems  natural  enough  to  assume  that  he  wrote  the  best  of 
bis  Canterbury  Tales  in  his  best  days.  Troubled  times .  we  know  to 
have  been  in  store  for  him.  The  reverse  in  his  fortunes  may  perhaps 
tail  to  call  forth  in  us  the  sympathy  which  we  feel  for  Milton  in  his  old 
age  doing  battle  against  a  Philistine  reaction,  or  for  Spenser,  over- 
whelmed with  calamities  at  the  endjof  a  life  full  ol  bitter' disap- 
pointment. But  at  least  we  may  look  upon  it  with  the  respectful  pity 
which  we  entertain  for  Ben  Jonson  groaning  in-  the  midst  of  his  liter- 
ary honors  under  that  dura  rerum  mcessUas^  which  is  rarely  more  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  poets  than  it  is  to  other  men. 
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In  1386,  as  already  noted,  Chaucer,  while  continuing  to  hold  both 
his  offices  at  the  Customs,  had  taken  his  seat  in  Parliament  as  one  oi 
the  knights  of  the  shire  bi  Kent.  He  had  attained  to  this  honor  dur 
ing  the  absence  in  Spain  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  though 
probably  he  had  been  elected  in  the  interest  of  that  prince.  But  John 
of  Gaunt's  influence  was  inevitably  reduced  to  nothing  during  his 
absence,  and  no  doubt  King  Richard  now  hoped  to  be  a  free  agent.  But 
he  very  speedily  found  that  the  hand  of  his  younger  uncle,  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  heavier  upon  him  than  that  of  the  elder.  The 
Parliament  of  which  Chaucer  was  a  member  was  the  assembly  which 
boldly  confronted  the  autocratical  tendencies  of  Richard  II.,  and  after 
overthrowing  the  Chancellor,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  forced 
upon  the  King  a  Council  controlling  the  administration  of  affairs.  Con- 
cerning the  acts  of  this  Council,  of  which  Gloucester  was  the  leading 
^member, little  or  nothing  is  known,  except  that  in  financial  matters  it 
attempted,  after  the  manner  of  new  brooms,  to  sweep  clean.  Soon  the 
attention  of  Gloucester  and  his  following  was  occupied  by  subjects 
more  absorbing  than  'A  branch  of  reform  fated  to  be  treated  fitfully.  In 
this  instance  the  new  administration  had  as  usual  demanded  its  victims 
— and  among  their  number  was  Chaucer  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  a  mere 
coincidence  that  by  the  beginning  of  December  in  this  year,  1386, 
Chaucer  had  lost  one,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  same  month  the  other, 
of  his  comptrollerships..  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  presumptuously 
unfair  to  conclude  that  misconduct  of  any  kind  on  his  part  had  been 
the  reason  of  his  removal.  The  explanation  usually  given  is  that  he 
fell  as  an  adherent  of  John  of  Gaunt:  perhaps  a  safer  way  of  putting 
the  matter  would  be  to  say  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  no  longer  iti  Eng- 
land to  protect  him.  Inasmuch  as  even  reforming  Governments  are 
occasionally  as  anxious  about  men  as  they  are  about  measures,  Chau- 
cer's posts  may  have  been  wanted  for  nominees  of  theDukeof  Glouces- 
ter and  his  Council — such  as  it  is  probably  no  in  justice  to  Masters  Adam 
Yerdely  and  Henry  Gisors  (who  respectively  succeeded  Chaucer  in  his. 
two  offices)  to  suppose  them  to  have  been.  Moreover,  it  is  just  possible 
that  Chaucer  was  the  reverse  of  a  persona  grata  to  Gloucester's  faction 
on  account  of  the  Comptroller's  previous  official  connection  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Brembre,  who,  besides  being  hated  in  the  city,  had  been 
accused  of  seeking  to  compass  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  and  of  some  of 
his  adherents.  In  any  case,  it  is  noticeable  that  four  months  before  ikit 
return  to  England  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster — t.  if.,  in  July,  1389^ 
Chaucer  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works  at  Westminster,  the 
Tower,  and  ajarge  number  of  other  royal  manors  of  tenements, 
including  (from  1390,  at  all  events)  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  In 
this  office  he  was  not  ill-paid,  receiving  two  shillings  a  day  in  mortey, 
and  very  possibly  perquisites  in  addition,  besides  being  allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy.  Inasmuch  as,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1389,  King 
Richard  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  person,  while  the 
ascendency  of  Gloucester  was  drawing  to  a  close,  we  may  conclude  the 
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• 

Kiqgtohave  been  person  ally  •desirous  to  provide  for  a  faithful  and 
attached  servant  of  his  house,  for  whom  heiiad-  had  reason  to  feel  a  per- 
sona! Hkin}^.  It  would  be  specially  pleaslfig,  wci-e  We  able  to  connect 
vith  Chaucer's  restoration   to  official  employment  the  high-minded 

gueen  Anne,  whose  impending  betrothal  he  had  probably  celebrated 
one  poem,. and  whose  patronage  he  hadf  claimed  for  another. 
The  Clerkship  of  the  King'-s  Works,  to  whitH  Chaucer  was  appointed, 
Fcems  to  have  been  but  a  temporaiy  office ;  6*"  at  all  events  he  only 
held  it  for  rather  less  than  two  years,  during  part  of  which  he  performed 
Its  duties  by  deputy^  Already,  however/  before  hi*  -appomtment  to 
this  post,  he  had  certaitily  become  involved  in  difficulties  \  for  in  May-, 
1388,  we  find  his  pensions,  at  his  own  request,  assigned  to^  another 
person  (John  Scalby) — a  statement  implying  thiit  he  had  raised  money 
on  them  which  he  could  only  pay  by  making  b^ef  the  pensions  them- 
selves, ■  Vei'y  possibly,  too,  he  had,  before  his  dismissal  from  his 
comptrollerships,  been  subjected  to  an  enquiry  which,  if  it  did  not  touch 
his  honor,  at  art  events  gave  rise  to  very  natural  apprehensions  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  his  friends. .  There  is,  accordingly,  much  proba- 
bility in  the  conjecture  which  ascribes  to  this  season  of  peril  and  pres- 
sure the  composition  of  the  following  justly  faxrious  stanzas,  entitled 
Good  Counsel  of  Chaucer  : — 

^  Flee  from  the  press,  aiid  dwell  with  soothfastness ; 
SviffieS  thee  thy  good,  thoui^h  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  qJimbiriK  tiddeness ; 
Press  hath  ei^vy,  and  wealth  is  blinded  all. 
Savour  no-  more  than  thee  behovS  shall ' 
X)o  well  ttiysell  that  other  folk  canst  reae ; 
A°d  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  uo  di  ead. 

-     **  Pain?  dice  not  each  crooked  to  iredress         ■' 
In  trust  of  her*  that  tumeth  as  a  ball. 
Greats  rest  stands  in  little  business, 
Beware  also  to  spurn  af  ain^t  a  hail. 
Sbive  not  as  doth  a  pitcner  wtifa  a  wall. 
•DeemS  thyself  that  aeemest  others'  deed : 
'J^Hd  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  dreaa. 

*^  That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomncss ; 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall. 
Here  1$  no  home,, here  i^but  wilderness. 
Forth,  pilgrim^  I  JTorth.  beast,  out  of  thy  stall\ 
'  Look  up  on  high,  and  thankS  God  of  all. 
Waiv^  thy  Hist,  and  let  thy  ghost  thee  lead, 
And  truth  shall  thee  deliver,  it  is  00  dread.**   • 

Misfortunes,  ttis  said,  never  come  alone  ;  and  whatever  view  may 
be  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  Chaucer  and  his 
^ife,  her  death  cannot  have  left  him  untouched.  From  the  absence  of 
any  record,  as  to  the  payment  of  her  pension  aft<^  June,  1387,  this  event 

♦Fortune. 
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is  presumed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  half  of  that  year.  More 
than  this  cannot  safely  be  conjectured  ;  but  it  remains /^m^//  that  the 
Ltgend  of  Good  W^men  and  its  Prologue  formed  a  peace-offeringf to  one 
whom  Chaucer  may.  have  loved  again  after  he  had  lost  her,  though 
without  thinking  of  her  ^  of  his  '  *  late  departed  saint."  Philippa  Chaucer 
had  left  behind  her  a  son  of  the  name  of  Lewis  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
find  the  widower  in  the  year  1391  (the  year  in  which  he  lost  his  Clerk- 
ship of  the  Works)  attending  to  the  boy's  education,  and  supplying  him 
with  the  intellectual  *' bread  and  milk*'  suitable  for  his  tender  age  in 
the  shape  of  a  popular  treatise  on  a  subject  which  has  at  all  times 
excited  th^  intelligent  curiosity  of  the  young.  The^  treatise  On  the  Asitv 
lab<^  after  describing  the  instrument  itself,  and  showing  how  to  work 
it,  proceeded,  or  was  intended  to  proceed,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a 
general  astronomical  manual ;  but,  like  other  and  more  important 
works  of  its  author,  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  uncompleted,  or  at 
all  events  incomplete,  condition.  What  there  is  of  it  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  not  original — popular  scientific  books  rarely  are.  The  little 
treatise,  however,  possesses  a  double  interest  for  the  student  of  Chaucer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  shows  explicitly,  what  several  passages  imply,  that 
while  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  fond  of  astronomical  study  (as  to  his 
capacity  for  which  he  clearly  does  injustice  to  himself  in  the  House  of 
Fame\  his  good  sense  and  his  piety  alike  revolted  aprainst  extravagant 
astrological  speculations.  He  certainly  does  not  wish  to  go  as  far  as 
the  honest  carpenter  in  the  Millers  Tale,  who  glories  in  his  incredulity 
of  aught  besides  his  credo,  and  who  yet  is  afterwards  befooled  by  the 
very  impostor  of  whose  astrological  pursuits  he  had  reprehended  the 
impiety.  *'  Men,"  he  says,  "should  know  nothing  of  that  which  is 
private  to  God.  Yea,  hlessed  be  alway  a  simple  man  who  knows  noth- 
ing but  only  his  belief."  '  In  his  little  work  On  the  Astrolabe  Chaucer 
speaks  with  calm  reasonableness  of  superstitions  in  which  his  spirit 
has  no  faith,  and  pleads  guilty  to  ignorance  of  the  useless  knowledge 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  But  the  other,  and  perhaps  the  chief 
value,  to  us  of  this  treatise  lies  in  the  fact  that  of  Chaucer  in  an  inti- 
mate personal  relation  it  contains  the  only  picture  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suspect  any  false  or  exaggerated  coloring.  For  here  we  have 
him  writing  to  his  "little  Lewis"  with  fatherly  satisfaction  in  the 
ability  displayed  by  the  boy  **to  learn  sciences  touching  numbers  and 
proportions,"  and  telling  how,  after  making  a  present  to  the  child  of 
*'  a  sufficient  astrolabe  as  for  our  own  horizon,  compoft^d  after  the  lati- 
tude of  Oxford,"  he  has  further  resolved  to  explain  to  him  a  certain 
number  of  conclusions  connected  with  the  purposes  of  the  instrument 
This  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  do  in  a  forable  as  well  as  simple 
way  ;  for  he  has  shrewdly  divined  a  secret,  now  and  then  over}o<Aed 
by  those  who  condense  sciences  for  babes,  4hat  children  need  to  be 
taught  a  few  things  not  only  clearly  but  fully — repetition  being  in 
more  senses  than  one  **  the  mother  of  studies  :" — 
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"  Now  will  I  pray  meekly  every  di9creet  person  that  readeth  orheareth  this  little 
ti^tise,  to  hold  my  mde  inditing  excused,  and  »▼  superfluity  of  words,  for  two 
causes.  The  first  cause  is:  that  curious  inditiof;  and  hard  sentences  are  fuil  heavy 
at  once  for  such  a  child  to  learn.  And  the  second  cause  is  this :  that  truly  it  seenis 
better  to  me  to  write  unto  a  child  twice  a  good  sentence  than  to  forj^et  it  once." 

Unluckily  we  know  nothing  further  of  Lewis — not  even  whether,  as 
has  been  surmised,  he  died  before  he  had  been  able  to  turn  to  lucrative 
account  his  calculating  powers,  after  the  fashion  of  his  apocryphal 
brother  Thomas  or  otherwise. 

Though  by  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 391  Chaucer  had  lost  his 
Clerkship  of  the  Works,  certain  payments  (possibly  of  arrears)  seem 
afterwards  to  have  been  made  to  him  in  connection  with  the  office. 
A  very  disasp-eeable  incident  of  his  tenure  of  it  had  been  a  double  rob* 
bery  from  his  person  of  official  money,  to  the  very  serious  extent  of 
twenty  pounds..  The" perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  a  notorious  gang 
of  highwaymen,  by  whom  Chaucer  was,  in  September,  1390,  appar- 
endy  on  the  same  day,  beset  both  at  Westminster  and  near  to  **the 
foul  Oak"  at  Hatcham,  in  .Surrey.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  was 
discharged  by  writ  from  repayment  of  the  loss  to  the  Crown.  His  ex- 
periences during  the  three  years  following  are  unknown;  but  in  1394 
(when  things  were  fairly  quiet  in  England)  he  was  granted  an  annual 
pension  of  twenty  pounds  by  the  King.  This  pension,  of  which  sev- 
eral subsequent  notices  occur,  seems  at  times  to  have  been  paid  tar- 
dily or  in  small  instalments,  and  also  to  have  been,  frequently  antici- 
pated by  Chaucer  in,  (be  shape  of  loans  of  small  «ums.  Further  evi- 
dence of  his  straits  is  to  be  found  in  his  having,  in  the  year  1398, 
obtained  letters  of  protection  against  arrest,  making  him  safe  for  two 
years.  The  grant  of  a  tun  of  wine  in  October  of  the  same  year  is  the 
last  favor  known  to  have  been  extended  to  Chaucer  by  King  Richard 
II.  Ptobably  no  English  soy,ereign  has  been  more  diversely  esti- 
mated, both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  than  this  ill- 
fated  prince,  in  the  records  of  whose  career  many  passages  betokening 
high  spirit  strangely  contrast  with  the  impotence  of  its  close.  It  will 
at  least  be  remembered  in  his  favor  that  he  was  a  patron  of  the  arts; 
and  that  after  Froissart  had  been  present  at  his  christening,  he 
received,  w^en  o.n  the  threshold  of  manhood,  the  homage  of  Gower,  and 
on  the  eve  oi  bis  downfall  showed  most  seasonable  kindness  to  a  poet 
far  greater  than  either  of  these.  .  It  seems  scarcely  justitiable  to  assign 
to  any  particular  ppint  of  time  the  Ballade  sent  to  King  Richard  by 
Chaucer;  but  its  manifest  intention  was  to  apprise  the  King  of  the 
poet's  sympathy  with  his  struggle  against  the  opponents  of  the  royal 
policy,  which  was  a  thoroughly  autocratical  one.  Considering  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the  pair,  nothing  could  be  more 
unlikely  than  that  Chaucer  should  have  taken  upon  himself  to  exhort 
his  sovereign  and  patron  to  steadfastness  of  political  conduct.  And  in 
truth,  though  the  loyal  tone  of  this  address  is  (as  already  observed) 


\ 
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unmistakable  enough,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  thi$ 
mixture  of  commonplace  reflections  and  of  admonitions  to  the  King 
to  persist  in  a  spirited  domestic  policy.     He  is  to 


(( 


Dread  God,  do  law,  love  truth  and  worthiness," 


and  wed  his  people — not  himself — '* again  to  .steadfastness."  How* 
ever,  even  a  quasi-political  poem  of  this  description,  whatever  element 
of  implied  flattery  it  may  contain,  offers  pleasanter  reading  than  those 
least  attractive  of  all  occasional  poems,  of  which  the  burden  is  a  cry 
for  money.  The  Envoy  to  Scogan  has  been  diversely  dated  and 
diversely  interpreted.  The  reference  in  these  lines  to  a  deluge  of 
pestilence  clearly  means,  not  a  pestilence  produced  by. heavy  rains, 
but  heavy  rains  which  migh^.be  expected  to  produce  a  pestilence.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  epistle  admits  of  no  doubt^  though  it  is  only 
revealed  in  the  postscript.  After  bantering  his  friend  da  account  of 
his  faint-heartedness  in  love — 

"  Because  thy  lady  saw  not  thy  distress. 
Therefore  thou  gavest  her  up  at  Michaelmas— 

Chaucer  ends  by  entreating  him  to  further  his  claims  upon  the  royal 
munificence.  Of  this  friend,  Henry  Scogan,  a  tradition' repeated  \rf 
Ben  Jonson  averred  that  he  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  Master  of  Arts 
of  Henry  IV. *s  time,  who  was  regarded  arid  .rewarded  for  his  Court 
**  disgutsings  "  and  "  writings  in  ballad-royal."  He  is,  therefore,  appro- 
priately apostrophized  by  Chaucer  as  fcneeling   ' 

** .  .  .At  the  strea^nSs  head 
Of  grace,  of  all  honour  and  worthiness," 

and  reminded  that  his  friend  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  current.  '  The 
weariness  of  tone,  natural  under  the  circumstances,  obscures  whatever 
humor  the  poem  possesses. 

Very  possibly  the  lines  to  Scogan  wd'te' written  not  befbre,  bat  im- 
mediately after,  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  In  that  case  "they  belong 
to  about  the  same  date  as  the  well-known  and  very  plain-spoken  Ctm- 
plaint  of  Chaucer  to  his  Purse ^  addressed  by  him  to  the  he^ 'Sovereign 
without  loss  of  time,  if  not  indeed,  as  it  would  be  hardly  tm'iharitable 
to  suppose,  prepared  beforehand.  Even  in  this  Complain fi^ct^  term 
was  a  technical  one  for  an  elegiac  piece,  and  was  so  used  by  Spenser) 
there  is  a  certain  frank  geniality  of  tone,  the  natural  accompaniment 
of  an  easy  conscience,  which  goes  some  way  fro  redeem  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  Still,  the  themfc  reniains  one  which  only  an  exceptionally 
skilful  treatment  can  make  suflficiently  pathetic  or  perfectly  comic. 
The  lines  had  the  desired  effect,  for  within  four  days  after  his  acces- 
sion^f.  e.,  on  October  3d,  1399 — the  **  conqueror  of  Brut's  Albion," 
otherwise  King  Henry  IV.,  doubled  Chaucer's  pension  of  twenty 
marks,  so  that,  continuing  as  he  did  to  enjoy  the  annuity  of  twenty 
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pounds  granted  him  by  King  Richard,  he  was  now  once  more  in  com- 
fortable circumstances:  The  best  proof  of  these  lies  'in  the  fact  that 
very  speedily^-on  Christmas  Eve,  1399 — Chaucer,  probably  in  a  rather 
sanguine  mood,'  Covenanted  for  the  lease  for  fifty-three  years  of  a 
house  in  the  garden  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Westminster.  And 
here,  in  comfort  and  in  peace,  as  there  seems  every  reason  tc>  believe, 
he  died  before  another  year,  and  with  it  the  century,  had  quite  run  out 
^— on  October  25th,  1400.     . 

Our  fancy  may  readily  picture  to  itself,  the  last  days  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  and  the  ray.  of  autunin  sunshine  which  gilded  his  reverend 
head  before  it  was  bowed  in  deaith.  His  old  patron's  more  fortunate 
son,  whose  earlier  chivalrous  days  we  are  apt  to  overlook  fn  thinking 
of  him  as  a  politic  king  and  the  sagacious  founder  of  a  dynasty,  can- 
not have  been  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of,  a  subject  for  whose  needs 
lie  had  provided  with  so  prompt  a"  liberality.  In  tfie  vicinity  of  a 
throne  the  smiles  of  royalty  are  wont  to  be  contagious — and  probably 
many  a  courtier  thought  well  to  seek  .Ihe  company  of  one  who,  so  far 
as  weknaw,  had  never  foiieit^d  the  good-will  of  any  patron  or  the 
attachment  of  any  friend.  We  may,  160,  imagine  bim  visited  by  asso^ 
ciates  whp  Joved  and  honored,  the  poet  as  well  as  the  man — ^by  Gower, 
blind,  or  nearly  so,  if  traditiqn  speak  the  truth,  and  who,  having  **  long 
ii^  sicl^nfjss  upon  hand/'  scenes,  unlike  Chaucer,.'to  have  been  min- 
istered to  fti'his  old  2lge  by  a  housewife  whom  he  l^d  taken  to  himself 
in  contradiction  of  principles  .preachedi  by  both  the  poets ;  arid  by 
"Bukton,^  converted,  perchance^  by  means  6f  Chaucer*s  gift  to'hittt 
of  the  Wife  of  Bafh*s  Tate^  to  a. resolution  of  p^rp^^ual  bdchelorhood, 
but  otherwise,  as  Mr, ^Carlyle, would  say,  **dim  to  us."  Besides 
these,  if  he. was  still  among  (heijving,  the  philosophi'cal  Strode  in  hW 
Dominican  habit,  qu  a  vis^t  to  Lohdon  frotn  one  of  his  monasteries ; 
orrrmore  probably — the  youthftil  Lydgate;  not'  yet'  a'  Benedictine 
monk,  but  pausing,  on  his  return  jfrom,  his  travels  In  divers  lands,  to 
sit  awhile,  as  it  were,  at  the  fe^t  of .  the  ni^ter  in  whose  poetic 
example  he  took  pride;  the  courtly  Scogan  ;  and  Occleve,  already 
karnedj  who  wfis  to  <9herish  the  memory  of  Chaucer's  oiitWard  features 
as  well  as  of  his  fruitful  intellect^:  alt  these  may  in  his  closing  days 
have  gatheri^d  around  their  friend  ;  and  p^haps  one  or  the  other  may 
have  b^en  present  to  close  the  watclifiil  eyes  f6r  ever. 

But  there  was  yet  another  qompany  with  which,  in  these  last  years, 
and  perhaps  i^  these  last  days  of  h^  life,  Chaucer  had  Jiitercourse,  of 
which  he  caln  rarely  have  lost  sight,  and.' which,  eveh'  fn  solitude  he 
must  have  had- constantly  with  him.  ..This  company  has  since  beeii 
well,  knpwn  to  generations  and  centuries  of  Englishthen.  Its  mem- 
hers  head  that  goodly  procepjon  of  figures  Which  have  treen  familiar 
to  our  fathers  as  life-long  friends,  which  are  the  same  to  us,  ^nd  will 
he  to  our  children  after  us^the. procession  of  the' nal ion's  favorites 
among  the  characters. crea^ecj  by  our" great  dramatists  And  novelists; 
the  eternal  types  of  hums^n  nature,  which"  npthing  can  eftace  front  our 
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imagination.  Or  is  there  less  reality  about  the  Knight  in  his  short 
cassock  and  old-fashioned  armor  and  the  Wife  of  Bath  in  hat  and 
wimple,  than — for  instance — about  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wad- 
man?  Can  we  not  \itdx  Madame  Eglantine  lisping  her  **Stratford- 
atte-Bowe  "  French  as  if  she  were  a  personage  in.  a  comedy  by  Con- 
greve  or  Sheridan?  Is  not  the  Summoner^  with  his  ** fire-red  cheru- 
bim's face,*' a  worthy  companion  for  Lieutenant  Bardolph  himself? 
And  have  not  the  humble  Parson  and  his  Brother  the  Plotighman  that 
irresistible  pathos  which  Dickens  could  find  in  the  simple  and  the 
poor  ?  All  these  figures,  with  those  of  their  fellow-pilgrims,  are  to  us 
living  men  and  women  ;  and  in  their  midst  the  poet  who  created  them 
lives,  as  he  has  painted  himself  among  the  company,  not  less  faith- 
fully than  Occleve  depicted-  him  from  memory  after  death. 

How  lon^  Chaucer  had  been  engaged  upon  the  Canterbury  Tales  it 
is  impossible  to  decide.  No  process  is  more  hazardous  than  that  of 
distributing  a  poet's  works  among  the  several  periods. of  his  life  accord- 
ing to  divisions  of  species — placing  his  tragedies  or  serious  stories  In 
one  season,  his  comedies  or  lighter  tales  in  another,  atid  so  forth. 
Chaucer  no  more,  admits  of  such  treatment  than  Shakspeare;  nor, 
because  there  happens  to  be  in  his  case  little  actual  evidence  by  which 
to  control  or  contradict  it,  are  we  justified  ih  subjecting  him  to  it.  All 
we  know  is  that  he  left  his  great  work  a  fragment,  and  thaf  wfc'  hive  iio 
mention  in. any  of  his  other  poems  of  mdre  than  three  of  th^Ta/fJ — 
two,  as  already  noticed,  being'  mentioned  in  the  Prblogue  to  the 
Legend' of  Good  Women,  written  at  a  time  when  they  had  perhaps 
not  yet  assumed  the  form  in  which  they  are  preserved,  while  to  the 
third  (the  Wife  of  Bath)  reference  is  made  in  the  Envoi  to  Bukton^  the 
date  of  which  is  quite  uncertain.  At  the  same  time,  the  labor  which 
was  expencied  upon  the  Canterbury  Tales  by  their  author  manifestly 
obliges  us  to  conclude  that  their  composition  occupied  several  years, 
with  inevitable  interruptions,  while  the  gayety  and  brightness  of  many 
of  the  stories,'  and  the  exuberant  humor  and  exquisite  pathos  of 
others,  as  well  as  the  masterly  effectiveness  of  the  Prologue^  ttiake  it 
almost  certain  that  these  parts  of  the  work  were  written  when  Chaucer 
was  not  only  capable  of  doing  his  best,  but  also  in  a  Situation  which 
admitted  of  his  doin^  it.  The  sujpposition  is,  therefore,  a  very  prob- 
able one,  that  the  main  peripd  of  their  composition  may  have  e;xtended 
over  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  ^nd  have'  begun  about 
the  time  when  he  was  again  placed  above  want  by  his'  ^ppoiiitment  to 
the  Clerkship  of  the  Royal  Works. 

Again,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  the  poem  of  \h^  Canterbury  Tales 
was  left  in  an  unfinished  and  partially  unconnected  condition^  l^nd  it 
is  altogether  uncertain  whether  Chaucer  had  finally  determined  upon 
maintaining  or  modifying  the  scheme  originally  indicated  by  him  in 
the  Prologue,.  There  can,  accordihgty,  be  no  necessity  for  working 
out  a  scheme*  into  which  everything  that  he  has  left  belonging  \6  the 
Canterbury  Tales  niay  most  easily  aild  appropriately  fl?t.  •  Yet  the  labor 
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is  by  no  means  lost  of  such  inquiries  as  those  which  have,  with  singu- 
lar zeal/  been  prosecuted  concerning  the  several  problems  that  have  to 
he  solved  before  such  a  scheme  can  be  completed.  Without  a  review 
of  the  evidence  it  would,  however,  be  preposterous  to  pronounce  on 
the  proper  answer  to  be  given  to  the  questions  :  what  were  the  num- 
ber of  tales  and  that  of  tellers  ultimately  designed  by  Chaucer;  what 
was  the  order  in  which  he  intended  the  Tahs  actually  written  by  him 
to  stand;  and  what  was  the  plan  of  the  journey  of  his  pilgrims,  as  to 
the  localities  of  its  stages  and  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  it — whether 
one  day  for  the  fifty-six  miles  from  London  to  Canterbury  (which  is  by 
no  means  impossible),  or  two  days  (which  seems  more  likely),  or  four. 
The  route  of  the  pilgrimage  must  have  been  one  in  parts  of  which  it  is 
pleasant  even  now  to  dally,  when  the  sweet  spring  flowers  are  in 
bloom  which  Mr.  Boughton  has  painted  for  lovers  of  the  poetry  of 
English  landscape. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
considering  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  a  whole.  It  has  sometimes  been 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  plan  of  the  work  was  bor- 
rowed from  Boccaccio.  If  this  means  that  Chaucer  owed  to  the  Decani- 
erone  the  idea  of  including  a  number  of  stories  in  the  framework  of 
a  single  narrative,  it  implies  too  much.  For  this  notion,  a  familiar 
one  in  the  East,  had  long  been  knpwn  to  Western  Europe  by  the 
numerous  versions  of  the  terribly  ingenious  story  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters  (in  the  progress  of  which  the  unexpected  never  happens),  as 
well  as  by  similar  collections  of  the  same  kind. .  And  the  special  con- 
nection of  this  device  with  a  company  of  pilgrims  might,  as  has  been 
well  remarked,  have  been  suggested  to  Chaucer  by  an  English  book 
certainly  within  his  ken,  the  Vision  concerning  Piers  Plowman^  where, 
in  the  "fair  field  full  of  folk,"  are  assembled,  among  others,  "pil- 
grims and  palmers  who  went  forth  on  their  way  "  to  St.  James  of 
Compostella and  to  saints  at  Rome  **  with  many  wise  tales" — ("and 
had  leave  to  lie  all  their  life  after  ").  But  even  had  Chaucer  owed  the 
idea  of  his  plan  to  Boccaccio,  he  would  not  thereby  have  incurred  a 
heavy  debt  to  the  Italian  novelist.  There  is  nothing  really  dramatic 
in  the  schemes  of  the  Decamerone^  or  of  the  numerous  imitations  which 
it  called  forth,  from  the  French  Ifeptafn^ron  and  the  Neapolitan  Pen- 
tamerone  down  to  the  German  Pkahtasus.  It  is  unnecessary  to  come 
nearer  to  our  own  times;  for  the  author  oi.\Xit  Earthly  Paradise  follows 
Chaucer  in  endeavoring  at  least  to  give  a  framework  of  real  action  to 
his  collection  of  poetic  tales.  There  is  no  organic  connection  between 
the  pbwerful  narrative  of  the  Plagu6  opening  Boccaccio's  book,  and 
the  stories,  chiefly  of  love  and  its  adventures,  wliich  follow;  all  that 
Boccaccio  did  Was  .to  prefstce  an  interesting  series  of  tales  by  a  jmore 
interesting  chapter  of  history,  and  then  to  bin.d  the  tales  themselves 
together  lightly  and  naturally  in  days,  like  rows  of  pearls  in  a  collar. 
But  while  in  the  Decatnerone  the  framework,  in  its  relation  to  the 
stories,  is  of  little; or  no  significance,  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  it  forms 
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one  of  the  most  valuable  organic  elements  in  the  whole  work. .  One 
test  of  the  distinction  is  this:  what  reader  of  the  Decamerotu  connects 
any  of  the  novels  composing  it  with  the  personality  of  the  particular 
narrator,  or  even  cares  to  remember  the  grouping  of  the  stories  as 
illustrations  of  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  adventurous  or  illicit,  pas- 
sion ?  The  charm  of  Boccaccio's  book,  apart  frorh  the  independent 
merits  of  the  Introduction,  lies  in  the  admirable  skill  and  unflagging 
vivacity  with  which  the  ** novels"  themselves  are  told.  The  scheme 
of  the  Canterbury  TaleSy  on. the  other  hand,  possesses  some  genuinely 
dramatic  elements.  If  the  entir,e  form,  at  all  events  in  its  extant  con- 
dition, can  scarcely  be  said  to  hav.e  a  ploti  it  at  least  has  an  exposition 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  comedy,  ancient  or  modem;  it  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  growth  of  action  and  interest;  and,  which  is  of  far  more 
importance,  i£  has  a  variety  of  characters  which  mutually  both  relieve  and 
supplement  one  another.  With  how  sure  an  instinct,  by  the  way,  Chau- 
cer has  anticipated  that  unwritten  law  of  the.  modern  drama  according 
to  which  low  comedy  characters  always  appear  in  couples  !  Thus  the 
Miller  BXid.  the  Reeve  are  a  noble  pair  running  in  parallel  lines,  though 
in  contrary  directions;  so  are  the  Cook  BXiA  the  Manciple ^2Si^  again 
and  more  especially  the  Friar  and  the  Summoner,  Thus  at  least  the 
germ  of  a  comedy  exists  in  the  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  No 
comedy  could  be  formed  out  of  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  company 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  sitting  down  in  a  country-house  to  tell  an 
unlimited  number  of  stories  on  a  succession  of  topics',  but  a  comedy 
could  be  written  with  the  •  purpose  of  showing  how  a  wide  variety  of 
national  types  will  present  themselves,  when  brought  into  mutual  con- 
tact by  an  occasion  peculiarly  fitted  to  call  forth  their  individual  rather 
than  their  comnion  characteristics. 

For  not  only  are  w^  at  the  opening  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  placed 
in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  English  life;  but  the  poet  Contrives  to 
find  for  what  may  be  called  his  action  a  background,  which  seems  of 
itself  to  suggest  the  most  serious  emotions  and  the  most  humorous 
associations.  Aad  this  without  anything  grotesque  in  the  collocation," 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  men  telling  ane'cciotes  at  a  funeral, 
or  forgetting  a  pestilence  pver..lbye-stories.  Cbjaucer^s  dramaiis^ per- 
sona are.  a  company,  pf  pi]gTim's,  whom  at  first  we  find  assembled  in  a 
hoistelry  in  Southwark,.aijd  wfrom  we  afterwards  accompany  on  their, 
journey  to  Canterbury.,  .  *XJ>c,  hostel^  is  tfi&t  ■  Tabard  inn  which, 
though  itchanged'its'nanjie;  and  no  (ibubt  much  of  its  actual  structure, 
long  remained,  bolli  in  i.t^  general  appearance,  and  perhaps  in  part  of 
its  actual  self,  a  genuine  relic  of  mediaevai' London.  There,  till  withirj. 
a  very  few  years  from  the  present  date,  mfgjjt' still.be  had  ja  draught bf" 
that  Londoii  ale  of  which  Chaucer's  Cook  was  so  thorough  a  connois- 
seur^  and  there  within  fh^  big  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  very 
probably  a  popy  of  its  predecessor,  was  ample  room  fpr 

' '^:  .  .  Wdl  n£ne  and  twenty  in  a  ooinitafiy  ../i. 

Of  suAdry  folk." 
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with  their  horses  and  trayelling  i^ar  sufficient  for  a  ride  to  Canter- 
bury.  The  goal  of  this  ride  has  its  religious,  its  national,  one  might 
even  say  its  political  aspect;  but  the  journey  itself  has  an  importance 
of  its  own.  A  journey  is  genefaily  one  of  the  best  Of  opportunities 
for  bringing  out  the  distinctive  points  in  the  characters  of  travellers; 
and  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  no  two  men  can  long  travel  in  one 
another's  company  unless  their  friendship  is  equal  to  the  severest  of 
tests.  At  home  men  live  mostly  among  colleagues  and  comrades;  on 
a  journey  they  are  placed  in  continual  contrast  with  men  of  different 
piirsuits  and  different  habits  of  life.  The  shipman  away  from  his  riiip, 
the  monk  away  from  his  cloister,  the  scholar  away  from  his  books, 
become  interesting  instead  of  vemaining  commonplace,  because  the 
contrasts  become  marked  which  exist  between  them.  Moreover,  men 
undertake  journeys  for  divers  purposes^  and  a  pilgrimage  in  Chaucer's 
day  united  a  motley  group  of  chance  companions  in  search  of  different 
cads  at  the  same  goal.  One  .goes  to  pray,  the  other  seeks  profit;  the 
third  distraction,  the  fourth  pleasure.  To  some  the  road  is  everything; 
to  others,  its  terminus.  All  this  vanity  lay  in  the  mere  choice  of 
Chaucer's  framework;  there  wa^,  accordingly,  something  of  genius  in 
the  thought  itself;  and  even  an  inferior  workmanship  could  hardly  have 
left  a  description  of  a  Canterbury  pilgrimage  unproductive  of  a^wide 
variety  of  dramatic  effects. 

But  Chaucer's  workmanship  was  as  admirable  as  his  selection  of  his 
framework  was  felicitous.  He  has  executed  only  part  of  his  scheme, 
according  to  which  each  pilgrim  was  to  tell  two  tales  both  going  and 
coming,  and  the  best  narrator,  the  laureate  of  this  merry  company, 
was  to  be  rewarded  by  a  supper  at  the  common  expense  on  their  return 
to  their  starting-place.  Thus  the  design  was,  not  merely  to  string 
together  a  number  of  poetical  tales  by  an  easy  thread,  but  to  give  a 
real  unity  and  completeness  to  the  whole  poem.  All  the  tales  told  by 
all  the  pilgrims  were  to  be  connected  together  by  links;  the  reader  was 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  movement  and  progress  of  the  journey  to 
and  fro;  and  the  poem  was  to  have  a  middle  as  we^l  as  a  beginning 
and  an  end— the  beginning  being,  the  inimitable  Prologue  as  it  now 
stands;  the  middle  the  history  of  the  pilgrims*  doings  at  Canterbury; 
and  the  close  their  return  and  farewell  celebration  at  the  Tabard  inn. 
Though  Chaucer  carried  out  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  plan,  yet 
we  can  see,  as  clearly  as  if  the  whole  poem  lay  before  us  in  a  com- 
pleted form,  that  its  most  salient  feature  was  intended, to  lie  in  the 
variety  of  its  characters. 

Each  of  these  characters  is  distinctly  marked  but  in  itself,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  designed  as  the  type  of  a  class.  .This, very  obvious 
criticism,  of  course,  most  rekdily  admits  of  being  illustrated  by  the 
Prologue — a'  gallery  of  ^^-wr^-portraits  which  many  master-hands  have 
essayed  to  reproduce  with  pen  or  with  pencil.  Indeed,  one  lover  of 
Chaucer  sought  to  do  so  with  both — poor  gifted  Blake,  whose  descrip- 
tive text  of  his  picture  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  Charles  Lamb,  with 
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the  loving  exaggeration  in  which  he  was  at  times  fond  of  indulging, 
pronounced  the  finest  criticism  ort  Chaucer's  poem  he  had  ever  read. 
But  it  should  be  likewise  noticed  that  the  character  of  -each  pilgrim  is 
kept  up  through  the  poem,  both  incidentally  in  the  connecting  passages 
between  tale  and  tale,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  tales  themselves 
are  introduced  and  told.  The  connecting  passages  are  full  of  dramatic 
vivacity;  in  these  the  Host,  Master  Harry  Bailly,  acts  as  a  most 
efficient  choragus;  but  the  other  pilg^ms  are  not  silent,  and  in  the 
Manciple's  Prologue  the  Cohk  enacts  a  bit  of  downright  farc<i  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company  and  of  stray  inhabitants  of  "  Bob-up-and- 
down."  He  is,  however,  homoeopaihically  cured  of  the  effects  of  his 
drunkenness,  so  that  the  Host  feels  justified  in  offering  up  a  thanks- 
giving to  Bacchus  for  his  powers  of  conciliation.  The  Man  of  Law's 
Prologue  is  an  argument;  the  Wife  of  Bath's  the  ceaseless  clatter  of 
an  indomitable  tongue.  The  sturdy  Franklin  corrects  himself  when 
deviating  into  circumlocution! — 

"  Till  that  the  brisrhtg  sun'had  lost  his  hue. 
For  th'  horizon  nad  reft  the  sun  of  Itjrht 
(This  is  as  much  to  say  as :  it  was  night)." 


The  Miller  **  tells  his  churlish  tale  in  his  manner,"  of  which  manner 
the  less  said  the  better  ;  while  in  the  Reeve's  Tale^  Chaucer  even,  after 
the  manner  of  a  comic  dramatist,  gives  his  Northern  under^aduate  a 
vulgar,  ungrammatical  phraseology,  probably  designedly,  since  the 
poet  was  himself  a  **  Southern  man."  The  Pardoner  \^  exuberant  in 
his  sample-eloquence  ;  the  Doctor  of  Physic  is  gravely  and  seiiten- 
tiously*  moral — 

"...  A  proper  man. 
And  like  a  prelate,  by  Saint  Runyan," 

says  the  Host,  Most  sustained  of  all,  though  he  tells  no  tale,  is,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  character  of  Harry  Bajlly,  the  host  of  the 
Tabard,  himself — who,  whatever  resemblance  he  may  bear  to  his 
actual  original,  i^the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  descendants,  including 
mine  Host  of  the  Garter  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  He  is  a 
thorough  worldling,  to  whom  anything  smacking  of  the  precisian  in 
morals  is  as  offensive  as  anything,  of  ^:  Romantic  tone  in  literature  ; 
he  smells  a  Lollard  without  fail,  and  turns  up  hjs  nose  at  an  old- 
fashioned  ballad  or  a  string  of  tragic  instances  as  out  of  date  or 
tedious.  In  short,  he  speaks  his  mind  and  that  of  other  more  timid 
people  at  the  same  time,  and  is  one  of  those  sinners  whom  everybody 
both  likes  and  respects.  **  I  advise,"  says  the  Pardoner^  with  polite 
impudence  (when  inviting  the  company  to  become  purchasers  of  the 
holy  wares  which  he  has  for  sale),  that 


"...  Our  host,  he  shall  begin. 
For  he  is  most  envelope  in  sm.** 
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» 

He  is  thus  both  an. admirable  picture  ia  himseU  and  aa  admirable  foil 
to  those  chaxacters  which  are  most  unlike  hira' — above  all,  to  the 
Parspn  and  th^  CUrk  4/  Oxford^  the  representatives  of  religion  ;aad 
leaming. 

As  to  the  T^Us  themselves,  Chaucer  beyond .  a  doubt  meant  their 
style  and  tone  to  be  above  all  things /o/u/d^.  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  accounting  for  the  favor  shown  to  (he  .work— a  favor  attested, 
so  far  as  earlier  times  are  concerned,  by^  the  vast  number  of  manu- 
scripts existing  of  it  The  ^<v/  is,  so  to  speak,  charged  with  the  con- 
stant injunction  of  this  cardinal  principle  of  popularity  as  to  both 
theme  and  style.  "Tell  us,"  he  coolly  demands  of  the  most  karoed 
and  sedate  of  all  his  fellow-travellers — 

** .  .  .  Some  mercy  thing  of  Adventures ; 
Your  termfo.  your  coToiirs,  and  your  figiires, 
■Keep  them  in  store,  till  so  be  ye  indite 
Hig^ti  style,  as  when  that  men  to  kingSs.  write ; 
Speak  ye  so  plain  at  this  time,  we  you  pray. 
That  we  may  understands  that  ye  say. 

And  the  Clerk  follows  the  Spirit  of  the  injunction' both  by  omitting,  as 
impertinent,  a  proeme  in  wjiich  his  original,  .Petrarch,  gives  a  great 
deal  of  valuable,  but  ftbt  in  its  connection  interesting,  geographical 
iaformation,  and  by  adding  a  facetious  moral  to  what  he  <;alts  the 
••  unrestful  matter"  of  his  story.  Even  the  Squire,  though,  After  the 
manner  of  young  men,  far  more  than  his  elders  addicted  to  the  grand 
style,  and  accordingly  specially  praised  for  his  eloquence  by  the  sim- 
ple JFranklin^  prefers  to  reduce  to  its  plain  meaning  the  courtly  speech 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Steed.  In  connection  with  what  was  said 
above,  it  is  obSeryaWe  that  each  of  the  Tales  in  subject  suits  its  nar- 
rator. Not  by  chance  is.  the  all-but-Quixotic  romance  of  Faldmon  and 
Arcite^  taken  by  .Chaucer  from  Bocaccio's  Teseide,  related  by  the 
Knight;  not  by'cha'nce  does  the  C/^r'>^,. following  Petrarch's  Latin 
version  bf  a  stoiy  related  by  the  same  author,  tell  the  even  hiore 
improbable,  but,  in  the  plainness  of' its  fnoral,  infinitely  more  fruCtubus, 
tale  of  patient  Griseldis.  How  \^ell  the  Setdnd  Nun  is  fitted  with  a 
legend  wlifdi'batries  us  back  a*  fetv  centuries  into  the  atmosphere  of 
Hrosvitha's  comedies,  and  suggests  with  the  Utmost  verisimilitilde  the 
nature  of  a  nun's  lucubrations  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  through  the  whole  list  of  the  Tales ;  but  sdl  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  characters  and  manners  (often 
equally  indifferent)  of  their  tellers — down  to  that  of  the  Nun's  Priest^ 
which,  brimful  of  humor  as  it  is,  has  just  the  mild  naughtiness  about 
it  which  comes  so  droUy  from  a  spiritual  director  iii  his  worldlier 
hour.  •.   '     '1 

Not  a  single  one  of  these    Tales  can '  with  any  show  of  reason  be 

ascribed  to   Chaucer's^.,owo    invQotioh.  .  French,  literature — chiefly, 

'  though  not  solely,  that  of  Fabliaux — doubtless  supplied  the  larger  share 
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of  his  materials  ;  but  that  here  also  his  debts  to  Italian  literature,  and 
to  Boccaccio  -in  particular,  are  considerable,  seems  hardly  to  admit  of 
denial. .  But  while  Chaucer  freely  borrowed  from  forri^  models,  he 
had  4ong  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  translating  withottt-asstimilating. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  where  he  altered  he  invariably 
improved.  His  was.  not  the  unerring  eye  which,  like  Shalrape^e's  in 
his  dramatic  transfusions  of  Plutarch,  missed-  no  panicle  of  the  gold 
mingled  with  the  baser  metal,  but  rejected  die  dross  with  sovereign 
certaiiuy.  I»  dealihg  with  Italian  oHginJeils  more  especially;  he  some- 
times altered  for  the  worse,  and  sometimes  for  the  better  ;'but  he  was 
never  a  mere  slavish  translator.  So  in  the  Knighfs  Tahyxt  tnay  be 
heid  in  sotne  points- to  have  deviated  disadvantageousfy  from  his 
original  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Clerk* $  Tak  he  Inserts  a  pas- 
sage on  the  fidelity  of  women,  and  another  on  the  instability  of  the 
multitude,  besides  addiilg  ai  touch  of  natui'e  irresistibly  pathetic  in  the 
exclamation  of  tlie  faithful  wife,  tried  beyond  her  power  of  concealing 
the  emotion  within,  her  : 

^'  O  gracious  God  !  how  gentle  and  how  kind 
Ye  seemM  by  your  speech  and  your  visige 
Th^  day  that  makM  was  our  a^arrl^ge," 

So  also  in  ^t^  Man  of  Law's  Tahy  whicbLjis  taken  from^  the  French, 
he  increases  the  vivacity  of  the  narrative  b^  ^  considerable  number  of 
apostrophe^  in  his  o\k(i  (avorite  manner,  besicfef^  pleasing  the  general 
reader  by  '/divers ,  general  reflections  oi  hi3  own. .  in^itipg.  A)most 
necessarily,  the' literary- ^nn  and  the  self-consistency  ^^f  ^is> originals 
lose  under  such  treatmehc  But  hi$  dramatic  sensor.  9n  which,  per* 
haps,  his  commentators  have  not  always  sufi^cie|:xtly,,^w^lt,is  r^eljj  ^ 
ever,  at  fault.  Two,  illustrations  of  ^hjs  gift  jn  Cbawcer.  ^uis;  suffice, 
which  shall  be  chosen  in  two  quarters  wbjeire.l^.e,  jif^s  worked  with 
materials  of  the  most  widely  different  kind.  Many  .readers  niust  have. 
compared  with  Dante's  original  (in  canto  xxxiiii  of  the  In/errw)  Chw^ 
cer'^s  Version  in  the  Monk's  Tale  oi  the  story  of  UgqluiOk  Chaucer, 
while  he  necessarily  omits  the  ghastly  introduction,  jexpands  .  the 
pathetic  picture  of  the  siifferiqgs  lOJE^  tl^e  father  and  4is>o.n^  in  Uieirj 
dungeon,  and  closes,  far  more  briej^j^apd  iC^ecdvely  tliap.p^^e,  witb 
a  touch  of  the  most  refined  pathos:^.  ' 

t 

"DE  HOdtLlNO  C6MITE  Wf^lt, ' 
**  Of  Hugol^i  of  P^.thjc laoffu6r  .  .     .   i?  ,  •..  .•  j 


)  *' 


There  may  n.o  tonjg^e  tellS  for  pity. . 

But  Ihlle  out  of  Pisa  stands  a  tower. 

In  whJdiS toMweriit  prison- pat  was  tie  t  -  •  - 

And  with  him  be  his  little  children  three. 

The  eldcist  scarcely  five  years  was  of  age ; 

Alas!  fortiine!' It  wias  great  Cruelty  '    -'       " 

SuchbiWM«ftthes«to^ptit'i6aucha«ag«.  •   ' 


■  • 
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**  Condemned  he  was  to  die  in  that  pri8<Sn, 
For  Royer,  which  that  bishop  was  of  Pise, 
Had  on  him  made  a  false  suggestion, 
Through  which  the  people  gan  on  him  arise. 
And  put:  him.  rn  ptiisun'  io-  Bw:k  a  wise, 
As  ye  have  heard,  and  meat  and  driolc  he  had 
So  little  that  it  hardly  might  suffice. 
And  therewithal  it  was  fall  poor  ^d  bad. 
.  .  •' 

^  And  on  a  day  befell  that  in  that  hour 
..  When  that  hts  meat  was  wont  to  be  y-brpught, 
*  The  gaoler  shut  the  doorSs  of  that  tower. 
'  Itoheaitl  it  well,aldk<)\igh  he  saw  it  not  * 

vMi4iin,hi9  heart  aooo  there  fell  a  th<A^nt 

That  they  his  death  by  hunger  did  deyise. 

*Alas  !^  quoth  he—*  alas !  that  I  was  wrought  I  * 

TbMetHth  the  tearCs  fell£  from  his  eyes. 

♦  ''   . 

^  iHis  youngest  son,  that  threc^  years  was  of  age, 
Unto  hiui^id :  *  FaUicr,  why  do  ye  weep  ? 
Wl»m  wifl  the  gaoler  bring  us  our  pottdge  ? 
Is  there  no  morsel  bread  that  ye  do  keep  ? 
I  am  fljp  hungry  ;Lhat  I  cannot  sleep.  r. 

Now  woiilde  God  mat  I  fnight  sleep  for  ever !,' 
Then  should- not  hiing«r  m  my  belly  creep. 
.  ^         Tbaine  k  no  thing  iave  bread  tl^at  I  would  Ueter.* 


«• 


\\ 


Thy^  day  by  day  this  child  began  to  cry, 
Ttll  in  hjs  father's  lap  ado\yn  he  lay, 
.  And  saidS :  )i9a«ew^l.iiath«r,  I  must  die  }  * 
.   r And  kisaed^is  father,  and  d^ed  the  samS  dsly . 
. . '  '  '   ,' The  woeful  father  saw  that  dead  he  lay, 

•  •  *    And  his  lV<S*irms  for  woe  began  to  bite, 
■    '    Add  said  !  ^  Fortune,  alal^  and  well*away ! 

For  all  my  woe  I  ^lame  (hy  ireachtrofus  spite.* 

"  ttfc$  fcliildren  weetted  that'it  for  hijnger  was, 
'  That  the  his  ArmSs  gnawed,'  Add  not  fbr  woe.' 
.  And  said& :  '  Father^  do  not  so;  alas  I  .  ' 

But  rath^  eat  the  ticsh  upon,  us<two.,  . 
Our  flesh  thoil  gave^t  us,  oiif  flesh  thou  take  us  fro,      j 
And  eat  enough.'    Rt^hit  thus  they  to  him  cried ; 
:  n.  .'i     And  .aiter  ihfcit.  within  a  day  or  two,  • ' 

•  '    They  laid  them  m  his  lap  adowa  ^d  died." 

• 

Thetalber,  Itisdespair,,  likewiae  diisd  oS.  hunger;  and  such  was  the  end  of 
the  ini^^y  E^l  lOf  Pisa,  who^e  Uagedy  whosoever  desires  to  hear  at 
greater  i«fl8(h  Q3ay  read :  it  a^  tc^  l>yithe  great  .poet  of  Italy  hfg^ht 
Dante,.  ,   •■        -I  •;  "•   • 

The  other. iosiUince  is  that,  oi  The.  Pardoner' sr.  TaU^  which   wonkl 
appear  to  ^^e  ^oe^i  based  on  a  /a^/^n^Aow  loat»  though  the  substance 
oi  it  10  ^Ke^erved  in  .an  Italian  novel,  and  in  ooe  or  two^  bther  ver. 
sions.     Fpi;  thespurposejc^l  noticing,  how  Chaucer  arranges  as  well  as* 
te^  a  stos^ri  theJollOjtl^iiig  attecnpi  at  a  <con<iehsed'pl'ose  reoderihg. 
of  hiji  narray ve  may  be  iacceptabie  :-Tr- 

Oace  iififdn  « ttmeriin.  Flandj^s.theire  w:aa  a^ompany.of  young  ^m^n, : 
who  g.^eUiiPm8dves:iipiore]v4rykiad>of.tdi6bipation  and  debauchery 
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— haunting  the  taverns  where  dancing  and  dicing  continues  day  and 
night,  eating  and  drinking,  and  serving  the  devil  in  his  own  temple 
by  their  outrageou?  life  of  luxury.  It  was  horribte  to  hear  their 
oaths,  how  they  tore  to  pieces  our  blessed  Lord's  body,  as  if  they 
thought  the  Jews  had  not  rent  Him  enough ;  and.  each  laughed*  at 
the  sin  of  the  others,  and  all  were  alike  immersed  in  gluttony  and  - 
wantonness. 

And  so  one  morning  it  befell  that  three  of  these  rioitefs  were  sitting 
over  their  drink  in  a  tavero»  long  belore  the  bell  htfd  rung  for  nine- 
o'clock  prayers.  And  ks  they  sat,  they  heard  a  l^H  cUnking  before  a 
corpse  that  was  being  carried  to  the  grave.  So  otie  of.  them  bade  his 
servant-lad  go  and  ask  what  was  the  name  of  :thf^:;deail  man;  but  the 
boy  said  that  he  knew  it  already,  and  that  it  was  the  n^me  of  an  old 
companion  of  hi^  master's.  As  he  faadbeeflj^tingdrunkonabench, 
there  had  come  a  privy  thief,  whom  men  called  P^ath*  And  who  slew  all 
the  people  in  this  country;  and.. he  had  smitten  the^  drunken  man's 
heart  in  two  with  his  spear,  and-  h^d  then  gii^ne  on  his  way  without 
any  more  words.  This  Death  had  slaif),a  t^^ousand  during  the  present 
pestilence;  and.the  boy  thought.it  worth^warntng  his  il^aster  to  beware 
of  such  an  adversary,  and  to  be  reaidy  to  meet  him  .at  any  time. 
**So  my  mother  taught  me;  1  say  no  m^r?."  **  Marry,"  said  the 
keeper  of  the  tavern;  -' the.  child,  tells. the  truth:  .this  Death  has 
slain  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  village  n.ot  far  fratn  here;  I  think 
that  there  must  be  the  place ,  where  he  dw;ells," . ,  JThen  the  rioter 
swore  with  some  of  his  big  oaths  that  he  at  least-  was  not  afraid 
of  this  Death,  and  that  be  w6ultl  $eek  htm  <mt  whetever  he  dwelt 
And  at  his  instance  his  two .  boon-copfjpanions,  joi^^d.  with  him  in 
a  vow  that  before  nightfall,  tliey  would  slay  the  .fwse-  traitor  Death, 
who  was  the  slayer  of  so  many;  and  the  ^ow  they  swore  was  one  of 
closest  fellowship  between  thein— ^to  tive  aiTfJ  die  for  of^e  another  as  if 
they  had  been . .brethren  bpral  ,^i;i^  sq  "ttiey  went,  forth  in*  their 
drunken  fury  towards  the  village  of  which  the  taxterner  had  spoken, 
with  terrible  execrations  on  their  lips  that  **  Death  sliould  be  dead,  if 
they  might  catch  him.*' 

They  had  not  gone  qulf;  half  a  mile  when,  at  a^til  et>etwe^n-two 
fieldsv  they  cam;e  upo^  a|>oor  old  maA,  who  meekly  greeted  th^sn  with 
ai  "God  save  yo^^,  sirs."  Bot  the  proudest  of  the' thtie^  lioters 
answered  him  roughly,  asking  him  why  he  kept  himself  all  wrapped  tip 
elxcept  his  iace,  And  how  so  old  a  fellow  ste  he  had'  n^nfaged*  to  keep 
alive  so  long?  And 'the  old  man  looked  him  etraigt?t'i-n>lhe  face  and 
repliedv-*'' Because  in  no  town  or  village^  Chough  I'  jouftuiy  aa  lar  as 
the  Indies,  can  I  find  a  man  willing  to  exchiinge  his  yoiMhl  fortny  age; 
and  .therefore  I  idust  keep  it  so  long  ax  God  wilte  it  soi^!  D«ath,  alas ! 
will  not  have  my  life,  and  so  I  wander  ^aboutiill<e  a  restleiss -fugitive, 
and  early iand  late  I  Hnock  oftthe  groundy  which*  is^in)^  mother's  g^e, 
witk  myi^ifiaif,  and  say^. ^ S^At  ^nothier. :  )oc-ia«  4si !  beheld  4co w  i  waste 
away!    Alas!  when  shall  my  bones  be  at  rest?    Mother,  gladly  will  I 
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give  you  my  chest  containing  all  my  worldly  gear  in  return  for  a  shroud 
to  wrap  me  in.'  But  she  refuses  me  that  grace,  and  that  is  why  my 
face  is  pale  and  withered.  But  you,  sirs,  are  uncourteous  to  speak 
rudely  to  an  inoffensive  old  man,  when  Holy  Writ  bids  you  reverence 
grey  hairs.  Therefore,  never  again  g^ve  offence  to  an  old  man,  if  you 
wish  men  to  be  courteous  to  you  in  your  age,  should  you  Mve  so  long. 
And  so  God  be  with  you;  I  must  go  whither  I  have  to  go."  But  the 
second  rioter  prevented  him,  and  swore  he  should  not  depart  so 
lightly.  **  Thou  spakest  just  now  of  that  traitor  Death,  who  slays  all 
our  friends  in  this  country.  As  thou  art  his  spy,  hear  me  swear  that< 
unless  thou  tallest  where  he  is,  thou  shalt  die;  for  thou  art  in  his  plot 
to  slay  us  young  men,  thdu  false  thief  !'*  Then  the  old  man  told  them 
that  if  they  were  so  desirous  of  finding  Death,  they  had  but  to  turn  up 
a  winding  path  to  whkh  he  pointed,  and  there  they  would  find  him 
they  sought  in  a  grove  under  an  oak-tree,  where  the  old  tnan  had  just 
Ibft  him;  **^he  will  not  try  to  hide  himself  for  all  your  boasting.  And 
so  may  God  the  Redeemer  save  you  and  amend  you  !"  And  when  he 
had  spoken,  all  the  three  rioters  ran  till  they  came  to  the  tree.  But 
what  they  found  there  was  a  treasifre  of  golden  florins — nearly  seven 
bushels  of  them,  as  they  thought.  Then  they  no  longer  sought  after 
Death,  but  sat  down  all  three  by  the  shining  gold.  And  the  youngest 
of  them  spoke  first,  and  declared  that  Fortune  had  given  this  treasure 
to  them,  so  that  they  might  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  mirth  and 
jollity-  The  question  wkd  how  to  take  this  money — which  clearly 
belonged  to  some  one  else— safely  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  three  com- 
panions. It  must  be  done  by  night;  so  let  them  draw  lots,  and  let  him 
on  whom  the  &H  fell  run  to  the  town  to  fetch  bread  ahd  wine,  while 
the  other  two  guarded  the  treasure  carefully  till  the  night  came,  when 
they  might  agree  whither  to  transport  it. 

The  lot  fell  on  the  youngest,. who  forthwith  went  his  way  to  the 
town.  •  Then  owe  of  those  who  remained  with  the  treasure  said  to  the 
other:  **  Thou  knowest  well  that  thou  art  my  sworn  brother;  and  I  will 
tell  thee  something  to  thy  advantage.  Our  companion  is  gdnei  and 
here  is-  a  g^eat  quantity  of  gold  .to  be  divided  kmong  xii  three.  But 
say,  if  I  could  manage  «o  that  the  gold  is  divixkd  between  us  two, 
should  I  not  do  thee  afrieftd**  turn  ?"'  Ahd  when  the  otlfer  failed  to 
understand  him,  he  made  him  promise  secrecy,  and  disdbded  his  plan. 
"^Two  are  stronger  than  one:  When  he  sits  down,  arise  as  if  thou 
wouldest  sport  with  him;  and  while  thou  art  struggling  with  him  as  in 
play,  I  will  rive  him  through  both  his  sides;' and  look  thou  do  the  same 
with  thy  dagger.  After  which,  my  dear  friend,  we  will  divide  all  the 
gold  between  you  ahd  rtie,  and  then  we  may  satisfy  all  our  desires  and 
play  at  dice  to  our  hearts*  content. 

Meanwhile  the  youngest  rioter^  as  he  went  up  to  the  town,  revolved 
in  his  heart  th^  beauty  of  the  bright  new  florins,  and  said  unto  him- 
self: '*If  only  I  could  have  all  this  gold  to  myself  alone,  there  is  no 
maa  pn  earth  wh6  would  live  so  merrily  as  I.      And  at  last  the  Devil 
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.  'J 
put  it  into  his  rekntless  heart  to  buy  poison,  in  order  with  it  to  kill 
his  two  companions.  And  straightway  he  went  on  into  the  town  to 
an  apothecary,  and  besought  hini  to  sell  him  some  poison  for  destroy- 
ing soipe  rats  which  infested  his  house,  and  a  polecat  which,  -he  said, 
had  made,  away  with  his, capons.  And  the  apothecary  said;  '*Thou 
shalt  have  something  of  which  (so  may  God. save  my  soul!)  no  creati^re 
in  all  the  world  could  swallow  a  single,  gr/^in  without  losing  his  life 
thereby^^aod.that  in  less  time  than  they  wouldest.take  to  walk  a  mile 
in.'-  So  the  miscreant  shut  up  this  poison  in  a' box,  and  then  he  went 
into  the  next  Mreet  and  bortpwed  three  large  bottles,  into  two  of  which 
he  pourf}4  Ws- poison,  while. the  third  he  kept  clean  to  hold  drink  for 
himself;  for  he  m^ant  to  work  hard  all  th^  night  to  carry  away  the 
gold.  So  he.  filled  his  thr«ei  bottles  with  wine,  and  then  went  ba^ck  to 
his  companions  under  the  tree, 

What  need  to  make  along  discourse  of  what  followed  ?  As  they  h^d 
plotted  their  comrade's  death,  so  they  slew  him,  and  that  at  once.. 
And  when  they  had  done  this,  the  one  who  had  counselled  the  deed 
said,  '*  Now  let  us  sit  and  drink  and  make  merry,  and  then  we  will 
bury  his  body."  And  it  happened  to  him  by  chance  to  take  one  of  the 
bottles,  which  contained  the  poison;  arid  he  drank,  and  gave  .drink  of 
it  to  his  fellow;  and  thus  they  both  speedily  died. 

• '  ■    .  • 

The  plot  of  this  story  is,  as  observed,  not  .Chaucer's,  But  how  cwe- 
fully,  how  artistically,  the  narrative  is  elaborated,  incident  by  incident, 
and  poiot  by  point !  How  well  every  effort  is  prepared,  and  how  well 
every  turn  of  the  story  is  explained !  Nothing  is  stiper^iious,  but 
everything  is  arranged  with  care,  down  to  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
bottles  being  bought,  for  safety's  sake,  in  thjs  next  street  to  the  apoth- 
ecary's, and  of  two  out  of  three  bottles  being  filled  with  poison,  which 
is  at  once  a  proceeding,  natural  in  itself,  and  increases  the  chances 
against  the  two  rioters  when  they,  a^  left  to  choose,  for  themselves. 
This  M  is  to  be  a  good  story-teller,-  But  of  a  different  order  is.  the 
chatige.  introduced  by  Chaucer  into  his  original,  where  the  old  hermit 
-T-ifltho,  of  course^  ip  DeAth  himself — is  fleeing  from  Death,  Chaucer's 
Old  Man  is  ijjff*^/^  Death,  but  seeking  hiir^  in  vain — rlike  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  of  .th«  legendi.    .This  it  is  to  be  a  poet.  .      .  i  I 

Of  course  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  c^utiou?  before?  disserting  any 
apparent  ladditiqn  of  Chauce.r's  tQ  be  his  own  invention.  Thus,  in  the 
Merchant's  Talty.  the  very  naqghty.plot  of  which  is;  anything  but  origi- 
nal, it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  such  is  the  qas^  with  the  humorous 
competitioti  of  advice  between  Justinus,  and  Placebo,*  or  yvith  ^he  fan- 
tastic machinery  in  which  Pluto  and  Proserpine  anticipate  the  part 
played  by  Oberon  and  Titania  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    On 


*  Placebo.*  seems  to  have  been  si  current  term  to  e;cpre9s  th^  churacter  or_the 
ways  of  "the  too  deferential  man.**  *' Flatterers  be  the  DevU*8  cluiplains,  tfiat 
sing  aye  Placebo,''''— Fars»H^»^  Tale,  '^ 
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the  other  hand,  ChaUcer  is  capable  of  using  goods  manifestly  bor* 
rowed  or  stolen  for  a  purpose  never  intended  in  their  original  employ- 
ment. Puck  himself  must  have  guided  the  audacious  hand  which 
could  turn  over  the  leaves  of  so  respected  a  Father  of  the  Church  as 
St  Jerome,  iir  order  to  derive  from  his  treatise  On  Perpetual  Vin 
gimty  materials  for  the  discourse  on  matrimony  delivered,  with  illus" 
trations  essentially  her  own,  by  the  Wife  of  Bath, 

Twaonly  among  these  7Vz/(f^-are  in  prose — ^a  vehicle  o)  expression, 
on  the  whole,  strange  to  the  polite  literature  of  the  pre-Renascence 
ages— but  apt  both  fpr  the  same  reason. ;  The  first  of  these  Tales  is 
told  by  the  poet  himself,  after  a  stop  has  been  unceremoniously  put 
upon  his  recital  of  the  Ballad  of  Sir  Tlutpas  by  the  Host.  The  ballad 
itself  is  a  fragment  of  straightforward  burlesque,  which  shows  that  ia 
both  the  manner  and  the  metre*  of  ancient  romances,  literary  criticism 
could  even  in  Chaucer's  days  find  its  opportunities  for  sat{re,though  it 
is  going  rather  far  to  see  in  Sir  Thomas  a  predecessor  of  Don  Quixote, 
The  Tale  of  MeUboius  is  probably  an  English  version  of  a  French 
translation  of  Albert  of  Brescia's  fa'mous  Book  of  Consolation  andCoun* 
sdy  which  comprehends  in  a  slight  narrative  framework  a  long  discus- 
sion between  the  unfortunate  Miliboeus,  whom  the  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings inflicted  upon  him  and  his  have  brought  to  the  verge  of  despair, 
and  his  wise  helpmate,  Dame  Prudence.  By  means  of  a  long  argu- 
mentation proppe4  up  by  quotations  (not  invariably  assigned  with 
conscientious  accuracy  to  their  actual  source)  from  '*  The  Book," 
Seneca,  '*  TuUius,"  and  other  authors,  she  at  last  persuades  him  not 
only  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  enemies,  but  to  forgive  them,  even  as 
he  hopes  to  be  forgiven.  And  thus  the  Tale  well  bears  out  the  -truth' 
impressed  upon  Meliboeus  by  the  following  ingeniously  combined 
quotation : — 

And  there  said  once  a  clerk  in  two  verses :  What  is  better  than  gold  ?  Jasper. 
And  what  is  better  than  jasper  7  Wisdom.  And  what  is  better  than  wisdom  ? 
Woman.    And  what  is  better  than  woman  ?    No  thing-. 

Certainly,  Chaucer  gave  proof  of  cotistimate  tact  and  taste,  as  well  as 
of  an  unaffected  personal  modesty,  m  assigningto  himself  as  one  of  the 
company  of  piligrims,  instead  of  a  tale  bringing  him  into  competition' 
with  the  creatuns&of  hisDwn  invention,  after  his  mO'ckihg  ballad'  has 
served  its  turn;  nothing  more  ambitious  than  a  version  of  ti  popular 
discourse — ^half  narrative,  half  homiiy^^in  prose.  But  a  question^  of 
far  greater  difficulty  and  moment  arises  with  regard  to'  the  other  pro^e' 
piece  included  among  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Of  these  the  So-called 
Parson*s  Tale  is  the  last  in  order  of  succession.  Is  it  to  be  looked  upoii 
as  an  int^fral  part  of  the  collection;  and,  if  so)  what  general  and  what- 
personal  significance  should  be  attached  to  it  ? 


*  Danbar*s  burlesque  ballad  of  Sir  TAomas  Ndrray  is  in  the  same  stanza. 
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As  it  stands,  the  long  tractate  or  sermon  (partly  adapted  from  a 
popular  French  religious  manual),  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Parson's 
Tale^  is,  if  not  unfinished,  at  I6ast  internally  incomplete.  It  lacks 
symmetry,  and  fails  entirely  to  make  good  the  argument  or  scheme  of 
divisions  with  which  the  sermon  begins,  as  conscientiously  as  one  of 
Barrow's.  Accordingly,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  what 
we  have  is  something  different  from  the  "meditation"  which  Chaucer 
originally  pu;  into  his  Parson^ s  mouth.  But,  while  we  may  stand  in 
respectful  awe  of  the  German  daring  which,  whethcfr  the  matter  in 
hand  be  a  ffew  pages  of  Chaucer,  a  Book  of  Homer,  or  a  chapter  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  fully  prepared  to  show  which  parts  of  each  are 
mutilated,  which  interpolated,  and  which  transposed,' we  may  safely 
content  ourselves,  in  the  present  instance,  with  considering  the  pre- 
liminary question.  A  priori^  is  there  sufficient  reason  for  supposing 
any  transpositions,  interpolations,  and  mutilations  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Parson* s  Tale?  The  question  is  full  of  interest;  for 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  character  of  the  Parson  in  the  Prologue  has 
been  frequently  interpreted  as  evidence  of  sympathy  on  Chaucer's  part 
with  Wycliffism,  on  the  other  hand  the  Pat  son* s  Tale,  in  its  extant 
form,  goes  far  to  disprove  the  supposition  that  its  author  was  a  Wyc- 
liffite. 

This,  then,  seems  the  appropriate  place  for  briefly  reviewing  the 
vexed  question —  Was  Chaucer  a  IVycUffite?  Apart  froni  the  character 
of  the  Parson  and  from  the  Parson* s  Tale,  what  is  the  nature  of  our 
evidence  on  the  subject  ?  In  the  first  place,  "nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that  Chaucer  was  a  very  free-spoken  critic  of  the  fife  of  the  clergy 
— more  especially  of  the  Regular  clergy — of  his  times.  In  this  character 
he  comes  before  us  from  his  translation  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  to  the 
Parson* s  Tale  itself,  where  he  inveighs  with  significant  earnestness 
against  self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  Religious,  or  have 
"entered  into  Orders,  as  sub-deacon,  or  deacon,  or  priest,  or  hospi- 
tallers." In  the  Canterbury  Tales,  s^iovt  all,  his  attacks  upon  lie 
Friars  run  nearly  the  whole  gamut  of  satire,  stopping  short,  perhaps, 
before  the  note  of  high  moral  indignation.  Moreover,  as  has  been 
seeii,  his  long  connection  with  John  of  Gaunt  is  a,  well-established  fact; 
and  it  has  tl^ence  been  cocicluded  that  Chaucer  fully>  shared  the  opin- 
ions and  .tendencies  represented  by  his  patron.  In  the- supposition 
that  Cha,ucer  approved  of  the  countenance  for  a. long  time  shoWn  by 
J^ohn  of  Qaunt  to  Wyclif  there  is  nothing  improlsabler;  neither,  how- 
ever, is  there  anything  improbable  i«  .this  other  supposition,  that, 
when  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  openly  washed  his  hands  of  the  heretical 
ten«t.s  to^tlie^  utterance  of  which  Wyclif  had  advanced,  Cba.ucler,  together 
with  ,  the  large  majority  of  Englishmen,  held  with  the  politic  duke 
rather  than  with  the  still  unflinching  Reformer.  So  long  as  Wyclif's 
movement  consisted  only  of  an  opposition  to. ectleoiaetieal.  pretensions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an  attempt  to  revive  religu^us  sentiment  on 
the  other,  half  the  country  or  more  wasWycTiffite,  anE"Cliaucer  no 
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doubt  with  the  rest.  But  it  would  require  positive  evidence  to  justify 
the  belief  that  from  this  feeling  Chaucer  ever  passed  to  sympathy  with 
Lollardry^  in  the  rague  but  sufficiently  intelligible  sense  attaching  to 
that  term  in  the  latter  part  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign.  Richard  II. 
himself,  whose  patronage  of  Chaucer  is  certain,  in  the  end  attempted 
rigorously  to  suppress  Lollardry;  and  Henry  IV.,  the  politic  John  of 
Gaunt's  yet  more  politic  son,  to  whom  Chaucer  owed  the  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  him  in  ;the  last  fear  of  his  life,  became  a  persecutor  almost 
as  soon  as  he  became  a  king. 

Though,  then,  from  the  wbqleL  tone  of  his  mind»  Chaucer  could  not 
but  sympathize  wi^-the  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  domination — 
though,  as  a  man  of  ffee  and  critical  spirit,  and  of  an  inborn  ability  for 
penetrating  beneath  the  surface,  he,  could  not  but  find  subjects  for 
endless  blame  and  satire  in  the  membere  of  those  Mendicant  Orders  in 
whom  his  chief  patron's  atcad*taiical  ally  had  recognized  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  to  the  spr,ead  of  pure  religion — yet  *11  this  would  not 
justify  us  in  regarding  him  as  personally  a  Wycliffite.  Indeed,  we 
might  as  well  at  once  bqrro\V 'the  phraseology  of.  S,  recent  respectable 
critic,  and  set  down  ^  Ijian  Chancer  asaPuritaa],  ..The  policy  of  his 
patron  tallied  with,  the  view  which  a  fresh  practical  mind  such  as 
Chaucer's  would  natmr^lly  be  disposed  to  take  of  the  influence  of 
monks  and  friars,  or  at  least;  of  those  monks  and  friars  whose  vices 
and  foibles  were  specially  prominent  ia  his  eyes.  There  are  various 
reasons  why  men  oppose  established  institutions  In  the  season  of  their 
decay;  but  a  foiirteenth-century  satirist  of  the  monks,  or  even  of  the 
clergy  at  large,  was  not  necessarily  a  Lollard  any  more  than  a  nine- 
teenth-century objector  to  doctors*  drugs  is  necessarily  a  homoeopathist. 

But,  it  is  argued  by  some,  Chaucer  has  not  only  assailed  the  false; 
he  has  likewise  extolled  the  true.  He  has  painted  both  sides  of  the 
cpntrast,.  On  the  one  side  ^re  the  Monk,  the  Friar,  and  the  rest  of  their 
fellows;  on  the  other  is  the  Poor  P arson, 0/ a  Town — ^  portrait,  if  not 
of  WyclU  himself,  at^  all  pvents  of  a'Wycliffite  priest;  and  in.  the  Tale 
Qr  sermon  put  in  the.  Parson's  mouth  are  recognizable  beneath  the 
accumulations  of  interested  editors  some  of  the  characteristic  marks  of 
Wycliffism.  Who  is.  not  acquainted  with  the  exquisite  portrait  in 
question? —        :    >  • . 

A  good  maa  ivas  there  of  rell^Mn, 

.  .Aod '^vaft  ApoQi:#  Pwson  of  4  toiiirn>. 
.  But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work. 
Hfc  was  also  a  learnM  naan,  a  cTerk 
That  Cbristfo  Gospel  truly  woulcK!  preach; ' 
-   ■  And  his pajmhoners  devoutly  tjeach.,  -•         ■..<-.'! 
,     ,     Beoi^  ]^e  W2is^  aod  wondrous  diligent. 
And  in  £^ versify  full' pafidnt. 
'     •         '    'AtidBitfKlJKewas'y-proTMoftC^sitheil.'  .      ...  ; 

.  .    .  :  iFkU-Iob^  he  wa9  to  iciKBS  mcii  for,  his  tithes; 

-.    .-.;,  .    ,     BiAn^cr(would  he  giv6,wt5h9uL  doubt,  ,.,;,;    . 

'  Vnto  hispoor  parishioners  about 
.      ;  ...   t^«^0flii^.^f{ngrMdekeof  fns^ubstince.      ■-'   :. 
He  could  in  little  wealth  have  siiffisance. 
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Wide  was  his  parish,  houses  far  asunder,     . 
Yet  failed  be  oot  for  either  rain  of  thunder 
In  sickness  nor  mischance  to  visit  all 
The  furthest  in  his  parish,  great  and  spdaU« 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  stm.    - 
This  noble  ensample  to  hi& sheep  he  g^ve, 
Tha(  first  he  WEouf  ht,  ^nd  afterwards  tie  tanght ; 
Out  of  ttie  Gospel  ne  those  wordes  cauglxt ; 
And  this  figtire  he  added  eke  thereto. 
That '  if  gold  mstS,  what  sfaaO  irbn  do?* 
.    .  For  if  a  priest  be  6>9l,  on  whom  w«  tryift,  : 

No  wonder  is  it  if  a  layman  ru^t ; 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  priest  take  kecip,   ' 
^  A  foul  ^hepiierd  tb  see  and  a  clean  sheep ; 

Wdl  oiftgfat «  pfiest  eosantple  for  to  giiye    . 
By  his  c^anneaa,  bow  that  his  sheep  should  live. 
He  put  not  out  his  benefice  on  hirie. 
And  left  his  dieep  encumbered  In  toe  mire. 
And  raa  to  IxxidoB  unto  SaintS  •Paul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  diantery  £9]r  souls, 
Or  maintenance  with  a  brotherhood  to  hold  ; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  keptS  well  his  fold, 
Sn  that  the  wolf  ne'er  lyade  it  ta  miscarry ; 
I)e  was  a  shepherd  and  no  '^er^eniry. . 
Aha'jthough  h^  holy  were,  and  virtupu^. 
He  was  to  sinful  man  not  d^dpitdus.^  '  . 

And  of  his  speeeh  nor  difficult  nerdlgnfc, ' 
But  in  bis  teachiiog  discreet  and  bemga* 
For  to  draw  folk  to  heayeo  bv  faim^,  ,      . 

By  good  ensftmple,  this  was  his  business : 
But  were  there  any  person  obstibdte, 
What  so  he  w^oe,  df  iBigb  or  low  estaAet    ,  , . 
^'  Him  would  he  sharply  snub  at  once.    Than  this 
A  better  priest,  I  troW,  "dicre  riowherfe  is. 
He  waited  for  no  poro|>  «ltid  revereaoe, 
Nor  made  hiinsell  A  spic&d  consci^e  ; 
But  Christ^  .lore  and  His  Apostles'  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself/* 

The  most  striking  features  in  this  portraU  are  undoubtedly  those 
which  are  characteristics  of  the  gpoci  and  '^htimble  working  cfergyman 
of  all  times  J  and  some  of  these,  ifccordingly,  GpWfemith  could  appro- 
priately borrow  fbr  his  gentle"  pteetit  sketch  of  his  parsoh-bf other  in 
'*  Sweet  Auburn."  But  there. are  likewise  points  in  tHjfe  sketch  whicii 
may' be  fairly  de^ribed'ai  sj[Seciany  distin<itive' of  Wyclifs  Simpte 
Priests — though,  as  should  be  pointed  out,  these  Priests  could  riot 
themselves  be  designated- parsons  ol  towfiSi.  -AmQiig^  the  latter  fea- 
tures are  the  specis^lly  evan^elieal  soutx:e'Of<fthe  /^^irvb^V  learning  and 
teaching;  and  his  outWard  stjppearaace — the  wanderlfig,  staff  in  hand, 
which  was  speciaUy  noted  in  .^ftn  .archiepi$copal  diatribe  against  these 
novel  ministers  of  the  people^  Yet  it  seems-  unneceissary  to  conclude 
anything  beyond  this:  that  the  feature  which  Chanobr  desired  above 
all  to  mark  and  insist  vippi).  tp  his  jpaj^t^^t.was.  th^  jpov^rty  and  humility 
which  in  him  cootrastedwith the  luxurious<velf-indu%fnceof  ikitMonk^ 
and  the  blatant  insolehce  of  the  Pardoner.  From  tm^  point  of  view  it 
is  obvious  why  the  Farsm  is  made  brother  to  Ci^  PJttughman;  lor,  ia 
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drawing  the  latter,  Chaucer  cannot  have  forgotten  that  other  Plough- 
man whom  I^angl^djs  poem  had  identified  with  Him  for  whose  sake 
Chaucer's  poor  workman  labored  for  his  poor  neighbors,  with  the 
readiness  always  shown  by  the  best  of  his  class.  Nor  need  this  recog- 
nition ol  the  dignity  of  the  lowly  surprise  us  in  Chaucer,  who  had  both 
sense  of  justice  and  sense  of  humor  enough  not  to  flatter  one  class  at 
the  expense  of  the  r^st,  atid  who  elsewhere  (in  the  MandpUs  TaU) 
very  forcibly  puts  the  truth  that  what  in  a  great  man  is  called  a  coup 
cfitat  is  called  by  a  much  simpler  name  in  a  humbler  fellow,sinaer. 

But  though,  in  the  Parson  of  a  'Joton^  Chaucer  may  not  .have 
wished  to  paint  a  Wycliffite  priests-still  less  a  -X>oUa4'4,  under  which 
designation  so  many  varieties  of  malcontents,  in  addition  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wyclif,  were  popularly  included — yet  his  eyes  and  ears  were 
open;  and  he  knew  well  enough  what  the  world  and  its  children  are  at 
all  times  apt  to  call  those  who^  are  not  ashamed  of  their  religion,  as 
well  as  those  who  make  tpo  conscious  a  profession  of  it.  The  world 
called  them  Lollards  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it 
called  them  Puritans  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  Methodists  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  Doubtless  the  vintners  and  th»  shipmen  of 
Chaucer's  day,  the  patrons  arid  purveyors  of  the  playhouse  in  Ben 
Jonson*s,  the  fox-huntfng  squires  and  town  wits  of  Cowper's,  like  their 
successors  after  them,  were  not  specially  anxious  to  distinguish  nicely 
between  more  or  less  abominable  varieties  of  $aintliness.  Hence, 
when  Master  Harry  Bailly's  tremendous  oaths  produce  the  gentlest  of 
protests  from  the  Parson,  the  jovial  Host  incontinently  **  smells  a 
Lollard  in  the  wind,"  and  predicts,  (with  a  further  flow  of  expletives) 
that  there  is  a  sermon  (o  follow.  Whereupon  the  Sliipman  protests 
not  less  characteristically: — 

**  *  Nav,  by  my  father's  soul,  that  shall  he  not,' 
SaJdS  the  Snipmah  :  *  here  shall  he  not  preach : 
He  shall  no  gospel  iiere  explain  nr  teach. 
We  all  believe  in  the  great  God,'  quoth  be; 
'He  wouidS  sowy  some  difficulty. 
Or  spring^  cockle  in  our  ctean^  com.*  "  * 

After  each  of  the  pilgrims  except  the  Parson  has  tfcrld  a  tale  (so  that 
obviously  Chaucer  designed  one  of  the  divisions  of  his  work  to  close 
with  the  Parson^ s\  he  is  again  called  upon  by  the  Host  Hereupon 
appealing  to  the  undoubtedly  evangelical  and,  it  might  without  strain- 
ing be  said,  Wycliffite  authority  of  Timothy,  he  promises  as  his  con- 
tribution a  '^'  merry  tale  in  prose,"  which  proves  to  consist  of  a  moral 
discourse.  In  its  extant  form  the  Parson's  Tale  contains,  by  the  side 
of  much  that  might  suitably  have  come  from  a  Wycliffite  teacher,  much 
of  a  directly  opposite  nature.  For  not  only  is  the  necessity  of  certdin 
sacramental  usages  to  which  Wyclif  strongly  objected  insisted  upon  - 


•  The  nickname  Lollards  was  erroneously  derived  from  lolia  (tares). 
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but  the  spoliation  of  Church  property  is  unctuously  inveighed  against  as 
a  species  of  one  of  the  cardinal  sins.  No  enquiry  could  satisfactorily 
establish  how  much  of  this  was  taken  over  or  introduced  into  the 
Parsofis  Tale  by  Chaucer  himself.  But  one  would  fain  at  least  claim 
for  him  a  passage  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character  drawn  of  the 
Parson  in  the  Prologue — a  passage  (already  cited  in  part  in  the  open- 
ing section  of  the  present  essay)  where  the  poet  advocates  the  cause  of 
the  poor  in  words  which,  simple  as  they  are.  deserve  to  be  quoted 
side  by  side  with  that  immortal  character  itseli.  The  concluding  lines 
may  therefore  be  cited  here: — 

"  Think  also  that  of  the  same  seed  of  which  chtiils  sprfncr,  of  the  same  seed 
springy  lords ;  as  well  may  the  churl  be  saved  as  the  lord.  Wherefore  I  pounsel 
tnee,  do  just  so  with  thy  churl  as  thou  wouldest  thy  lord  did  with  thee,  if  thou 
wert  in  his  plight.  A  very  sinful  man  is  a  churl  as  towards  sin.  I  counsel  thee  cer- 
tainly, thou  lord,  that  thou  work  in  such  wise  with  thy  churls  that  they  father  love 
thee  than  dread  thee.  I  know  well,  where  there  is  degree  above  degree,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  men  should  do  their  duty  where  it  is  due ;  but  of  a  certainty,  extor- 
tions, and  despite  of  our  underlings,  are  damnable.'* 

In  sum,  the  Parson* s  Tale  cannot,  any  more  than  the  character  of 
the  Parson  in  the  Prologue^  be  interpreted  as  proving  Chaucer  to 
have  been  a  WycHffite.  But  the  one  as  well  as.  the  other  proves  him 
to  have  perceived  much  of  what  was  noblest  in  the  Wycliflate  move- 
ment, and  much  of  what  was  ignoblest  in  the  reception  with  which  it 
met  at  the  hands  of  worldlings — before,  with  the  aid  of  the  State,  the 
Church  finally  succeeded  in  crushing  it,  to  all  appearance,  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  Parson* s  Tale  contains  a  few  vigorous  touches,  in  addition  to  the 
fine  passage  quoted,  which  make  it  difficult  to  deny  that  Chaucer's 
hand  was  concerned  in  it.  The  inconsistency  between  the  religious 
learning  ascribed  to  the  Parson  and  a  passage  in  the.  Tale^  where  the 
author  leaves  certain  things  to  be  settled  by  divines,  will  not  be  held 
of  much  account.  The  most  probable  conjecture  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  that  the  discourse  has  come'  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  form.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  Tale  having  remained  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
Chaucer's  death;  in  which  case  it  would  form  last  words  of  no  unfit- 
ting>  kind*  -  lAs'  for  the  actual  last  words  of  the  CamterMury  Tales — the 
so-cajled  Prayer  of  Chatuer^—\t  would  be  unbearable  to  have  to 
accept  them  as  genuine.  For  in  these  the  poet,  while  praying  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  is  made  specially  to  entreat  the  Divine  pardon  for 
his  "  translations  and  inditing  in  worldly  vanities,"  which  he  "  revokes 
in  his  retractions."  These  include,  besides  the  Book  of  the  Leo 
(doubtless  a  translation  or  adaptation  from  Machault)  and  many  other 
books  which  the  writer  forgets,  and  "  many  a  song  and  many  a 
lecherous  lay."  all  the  principal  poetical  works  of  Chaucer  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose)  discussed  in  this  essay.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  offers  thanks  for  having  had  the  grace  given  him  to 
compose  his  translation  of  Boethius  and  other  moral  and  devotional 
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works.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  actual  evidence  to  decide  in  either  way 
the  questiooas  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Prayer^  which  is  entirely  one 
of  internal  probability.  Those  who  will  may  believe  that  the  monks, 
who  were  the  landlords  of  Chaucer's  house  at  Westminster,  had  in  one 
way  or  the  other  obtained  a  controlling  influence  over  his  mind. 
Stranger  things  than  this  have  happened;  but  one  prefers  to  believe 
that  the  poet  of  the  Canterbury  TaUs  remained  master  of  himself  to  the 
last  He  had  written  much  which  a  dying  man  might  regret;  but  it 
would  be  sad  to  have  to  think  that,  *' because  of  humility,"  he  bore 
falsf".  witness  at  the  last  against  an  immortal  part  of  himself^his 
poetic  genius. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHAUCER  AND  OF  HIS  POETRY. 

Thus,  then,  Chaucer  had  passed  away — whether  in  good  or  in  evil 
odor  with  the  powerful  interest  with  which  John  bf  Gaunt's  son  had 
entered  into  his  unwritten  concordate,  aner  all,  matters  but  little 
now.  He  is  no  dim  shadow  to  us,  even  in  his  outward  presence;  for 
we  possess  sufficient  materials  from  which  to  picture  to  ourselves  with 
good  assurance  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Occleve  painted  from 
memory,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  his  own  works,  a  portrait  of  his 
"worthy  master,"  over  against  a  passage  in  which,  after  praying  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  intercede  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  one  who  had 
written  so  much  in  her  honor,  he  proceeds  as  follows:— 

"  Although  his  life  be  quenched,  the  r^mblaoce 
Of  htmnatfa  in  me  so  fresh  liveliness, 
That  to  put  other  men  in  remembrance 
Of  his  pers6n  I  have  here  his  liken^s 
Made,  to  this  end  in  Very  soothfastness. 
That  they  that  haye  of  hiqi  lost  thought  and  mind 
May  by  the  painting  here  again  him  find." 

In  this  portrait,  in  which  the  experienced  eye  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  sees 
"  incomparably  the  best  portrait  of  Chaucer  yet  discovered,*'  he 
appears  as  an  elde^rly  rather  than  aged  man,  clad  in  dark  gown  and 
hood — the  latter  of  the  fashion  so  familiar  to  us  from  this  very  picture, 
and  from  the  well-known  one  of  Chaucer's  last  patron,  King  Henry 
IV.  His  attitude  in  this  likeness  is  that  of  a  quiet  talker,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  but  sufficiently  erect  bearing  of  body.  One  arm  is  extended, 
and  seems  to  be  gently  pointing  to  some  observation  which  ^as  just 
issued  from  the  poet's  lips.  The  other  holds  a  rosary,  which  may  be 
significant  of  the*  piety  attributed  to  Chaucer  by  Occleve,  or  may  be  a 
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mere  ordinary  accompaniment  of  conversation,  as  it  is  in  parts  of 
Greece  to  the  present  day.  •  The  features  are  miM  but  expressive, 
"writh  just-  a  suspicion — certainly  no  more — of  saturnine  or  sarcastic 
humor.  The  Kps  are  full,  and  the  nose  is  what  is  called  good  by  the 
learned  In  such  matters.  Several  other  edrly  portraits  of  Chaucer 
exist,  all  of  which  are  stated  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  one  another. 
Among  them  is  one  in  an  early  if  not  conteniporAry  copy  of  Occlcve's 
poems,  full-length,  and  supers<Jribed  by  the  hand  which  wrote  the 
manuscript.  In  another,  which  is  extremely  quaint,  he  appears  on 
horseback,  in  commemoration  of  his  ride  to  Canterbury,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  short  of  stature,  in  accordance  with  the  description  of  himself 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

For,  as  it  fortunately  happens,  he  has  drawn  his  likeness  for  us  with 
his  own  hand,  as  he  appeared  on  the  occasion  to  that  most  free-spoken 
of  observers  and  most  personal  of  critics,  the  host  of  the  Tabard,  the 
**  cock"  and  marshal  of  the  company  of  pilgrims.  The  fellow-travel- 
lers had  just  been  wonderfully  sobered  (as  well  they  might  be)  by  the 
piteous  tale  of  the  Prioress  concerning  the  little  clergy-boy— how, 
after  the -wicked  Jews  had  cut  his  throat  -because  he  ever  sang  O  Alma 
Kedemptorisy  and  had  cast  him  into  a  pit,  he  was  found  there  by  his 
mother  loudly,  giving  forth  the  hymn  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  he  had  Ipved  ao  well.  Master  Harry  Biailly  was,  as  in  duty 
bound,  the  first  to  interrupt  by  a  string  of  jests  the  silence  which  had 
..ensued ; — 

•*  And  then  at  first  he  lookkl  upon  me, 
And  saidS  thus  ;  '  What  man  art  thou-  ?  *  quoth  he ; 
*  Thou  l9o]9^t  a4  thou  wouldtet-find  a  har«,  .   , 

.  For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stat'e. 
Approach  more  near,  and  looks  merrily ! 
Now  'ware  you,  sirs,  and  let  this  man  have  space. 
He  in  the  waist  is  shaped  as  Well  as  I ;        ... 
This  were  a  puppet  in  an  arm  to  embrace 
For  any  woman,  small  and  fair  of  face. 
He  seemeth  elfish  by  his  countenance, 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  dalH&nce.*  '* 

From  this  passage  we  may  gather,  not  only  that  Chaucer  was,  as  the 
Host  of  the  Tabard's  transparent  self-irony  implies,  small  of  stature 
and  slender,  but  that  he  was  accustomed  to  be  twitted  on  account  of 
the  abstracted  or  absent  look  which  so  often  .tempts  children  of  the 
world  to  offer  its  wearer  a  penny  for  his  thoughts.  For  "eMsh" 
means  bewitched  by ,  the  elves,  and  hence;  vacant  or  absent  in  de- 
iheanor. 

It  is  thus,  with  a  few  modest  but  manifestly  truthful  touches,  that 
Chanter,  after  the  manner  of  certain  great  painters,  introduces  his 
own  figure  into  a  quiet  corner  of  his  crowded  canvas.  But  mere  out- 
ward likeness  is  of  little  moment,  and  it  is  a  more  interesting  enquiry 
whether  there  ate  any  personal  characteristics  of  another  sort,  which 
it  is  possible  with  safety  to  ascribe  to'  him,  and  which  tnust  bei,  in  a 
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greater  or  less  degree,  connected  with  the  distinctive  qualilies  of  his  liter- 
ary genins;  for  in  truth  it  is  but  a  sorry  makeshift  of  literary  biog- 
raphers to  seek  to  divide  a  man  who  is  an  author  into  two  separate 
beings,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conversely  fallacious  procedure  of  ac- 
counting for  everything  which  an  author  has  written  by  something 
which  the  man  has  done  or  been  inclined  to  do.  What  true  poet  has 
sought  to  hide,  or  succeeded  in  hiding,  his.  moral  nature  from  bis 
muse?  None  in  the  entire  band,  from  Petrarch  to  Villon,  and  least 
of  all  the  poet  whose  song,  like  so  much  of  Chaucer's,  seems  freshly 
derived  from  Nature's  own  inspiration. 

One  very  pleasing  quality  in  Chaucer  must  have  been  his  modesty. 
In  the  course  of  his  life  this  may  have  helped  to  recommend  him  to 
patrons  so  piany  and  so  various,  and  to  make  him  the  useful  and 
trustworthy  agent  that  he  evidently  became  for  confidential  missions 
abroad.  Physically,  as  has  been  seen,  he  represents  himself  as  prone 
to  the  habit  of  casting  his  eyes  on  the  ground;  and  we  may  feel  toler- 
ably sure  that  to  this  external  manner  corresponded  a  quiet,  observant 
disposition,  such  as  that  which  may  be  held  to  have  distinguished  the 
greatest  of  Chaucer's  successors  among  English  poets.  To  us,  of 
course,  this  quality  of  modesty  in  Chaucer  makes  itself  principally 
manifest  in  the  opinion  ^^hich  he  incidentally  shows  himself  to  enter- 
tain concerning  his  own  ratik  and  claims  as  an  author.  Herein,  as  in 
many  other  points,  a  contrast  is  noticeable  between  him  and  the  great 
Italian  masters,  who  were  so  sensitive  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  they 
and  their  poetry  were  held.  Who  could  fancy  Chaucer  crowned  with 
laurel,  like  Petrarch,  or  even,  like  Dante,  speaking  with  proud  humil- 
ity of  **the  beautiful  style  that  has  done  honor  to  him,**  while 
acknowledging  his  obligation  for  it  to  a  grea;t  predecessor?  Chaucer 
again  and  again  disclaims  all  boasts  of  perfection,  or  pretensions  to 
pre-eminence,  as  a  poet.  His  Canterbi^ry  Pilgrims  .have  in  his  name 
to  disavow,  like  Persius,  having.slept  on  Mount  Parnassus,  or  possess- 
ing "rhetoric"  enough  to  describe  a  heroine's  beauty;  and  he  openly 
allows  that  his  spirit  grows  dull  as  he  grows  older,  and  that  he  finds  a 
difficulty  as  a  translator  in  matching  his  rhymes  to  his  French  origi- 
nal. He  acknowledges  as  incontestable  the  superiority  of  the  poets 
of  classical  antiquity: — 

*\  .  .  Little  brook,  no  trriting  thou  envy, 
But  subject  be  to  all  true  paEsy,. 
And  kiss  the  steps,  where'er  thou  seest  space 
Of  Virgil*  Ovid,  IfQag^er,  Lucaa,  Suce."  *        ,. 

But  more  than  this..  In  the  House  of  Fame  he  expressly  disclaims 
having  in  his  light  and  imperfect  verse  sought  to  pretend  to  "  mastery" 
in  the  art  poetical ;  and  in  a  charmingly  expressed  passage  of  the 
Probgw  to  the  Legend  of  Gopd  Women  he  describes  himself  as  merely 

*  Statius. 
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following  in  the  wake  of  those  who  have  already  reaped  the  harvest  of 
amorous  song,  and  have  carried  away  the  corn: — 

**  And  I  come  after,  cfleaninf  here  and  there, 
And  am  full  glad  if  I  can  find  an  ear 
Of  any  goodly  word  that  ye  have  left." 

Modesty  of  this  stamp  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  certain  self-con- 
sciousness which  is  hardly  ever  absent  from  greatness,  and  which  at 
all  events  supplies  a  stimulus  not  easily  dispensed  with  except  by  sus- 
tained effort  on  the  part  of  a  poet.  The  two  qualities  seem  naturally 
to  aombine  into  that  self-containedness  (very  different  from  self-con- 
tentedness)  which  distinguishes  Chaucer,  and  which  helps  to  give  to 
his  writings  a  manliness  of  tone,  the  direct  opposite  of  the  irretentive 
querulousness  found  in  so  great  a  number  of  poets  in  all  times.  He 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  maintain  an  absolute  reserve  concerning 
himself  and  his  affairs  in  his  writings;  but  as  he  grows  older,  he 
seems  to  become  less  and  less  inclined  to  take  the  public  into  his 
confidence,  or  to  speak  of  himself  except  in  a  pleasantly  light  and 
incidental  fashion.  And  in  the  same  spirit  he  seems,  without  ever 
folding  his  hands  in  his  lap,  or  ceasing  to  be  a  busy  man  and  an 
assiduous  author,  to  have  grown  indifferent  to  the  lack  of  brilliant 
success  in  life,  whether  as  a  man  of  letters  or  otherwise.  So  at  least 
one  seems  justified  in  interpreting  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Houst 
of  Fame,  the  poem  in  which,  perhaps,  Chaucer  allows  us  to  see  more 
deeply  into  his  mind  than  in  any  other.  After  surveying  the  various 
company  of  those  who  had  come  as  suitors  for  the  favors  of  Fame,  he 
tells  us  how  it  seemed  to  him  (in  his  long  December  dream)  that  some 
one  spoke  to  him  in  a  kindly  way, 

*  And  said^ :  '  Friend,  what  is  thy  name  ? 
Art  thou  cMne  hither  to  have  fsune  ?  ' 
•  Nay,  forsoothS,  f nead  \ '  quoth  I ; 
*I  came  not  hither  i(grand  merci !) 
For  no  such  causS,  by  my  head ! 
Sufiiceth  me.  as  I  were  dead, 
That  no  wight  have  my  name  in  hand. 
I  wot  myself  best  how  I  stand  ; 
For  what  I  suffer,  or  what  I  think. 
I  will  myselfg  all  it  drink, 
Or  at  least  the  greater  part 
As  far  forth  to  1  know  my  art.*  " 

With  this  modest  but  manly  self-possession  we  shall  not  go  far 
wrong  in  connecting  what  seems  another  very  distinctly  marked 
feature  of  Chaucer's  inner  nature.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  at  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  truth  with  which  Goethe  humorously  com- 
forted Eckermahn  in  the  shape  of  the  proverbial  saying,  **•  Care  has 
been  taken  that  the  trees  shall  not  grow  into  the  sky."  Chaucer's, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  a  contented  faith,  as  far  removed 
.from  self-torturmg   unrest   as   from  childish   credulity.     Hence    his 
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refusal  to  trouble  himself,  now  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  good  age, 
with  original  research  as  to  the  cotitellations.  (The  passage  is  all 
the  more  sigffiificant  since  Chaucer,  as  has  been,  seen,  actually  pos- 
sessed a  very  respectable  knowledge  of  astronomy.)  That  winged 
encyclopedia,  the  Eagle,  has  just  been  regretting  the  poet's  unwilling- 
ness to  learii  the  position  of  the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  the  rest,  concerning  which  at  present  he  does  not  know 
where  they  stand.     But  he  replies,  **  No  matter! 

"  *.  ,  .  It  is  no  need  ;  ^ 
I  trust  as  well  (so  God  me  speed  !> 
Them  that  write  of  this  matter, 
As  though  I  koew  their  places  tfaeie.*  ** 

Moreover,  as  he  says  (probably  without  implying  any  special  allegori- 
cal meaning),  they  seem  so  bright  that  it  'would  destroy  my  eyes  to 
look  upon  them.  Personal  inspection,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  neces- 
sary for  a  faith  which  at  some  times  may,  and  at  others  must,  take 
the  place  of  knowledge;  for  we  find  him,  at  the  opening  of'  the  Pro^ 
locrue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Womerty  in  a  passage  the  tone  of  which 
should  nof  be  tiaken  to  imply  less  than  its  words  express,  writing  as 
follows;-— 

*'  A  thousand  timSs  I  have  heard  men  tell. 
That  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  and  pain  in  heU ; 
And  I  accorde  well  that  it  is  sOi 
.  But  natheless,  yet  wot  I  wiell  als6, 
That  there  is  none  doth  in  this  country  dweU 
That  either  hath  in  heaven  been  or  hell, 
Or  any  other  way  could  of  it  know. 
But  that  he  beard,  or  found  it  written  so, 
For  by  assay  may  no  man  proof  receive. 

But  God  forbid  that  men  should  not  believe 
More  things  than  they  have  ever  seen  with  eye  I 
Men  shall  not  fanry  everything  a  lie 
Unless  themselves  it  see,  or  else  it  do ; 
FcMT,  God  woe,  not  the  less  a  tlitne  is  true. 
Though  every  wight  may  not  it  cnance  to  see." 

The  central  thought  of  those  lines,  though  it  afterwards  receives  a 
narrower  and  more  commonplace  application,  is  f\o  other  than  that 
which  has  been  so  splendidly  expressed  by  Spenser  in  the  couplet: — 

*  Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seen  ?** 

The  negative  result  produced  in  Chaucer*s  mind  by  this  firm  but 
placid  way  of  regarding  matters  of  faith  was  a  distrust  of  astrology, 
alchemy,  and  all  the  superstitions  which  in  the  Parson^s  Tale  are 
noticed  as  condemned  by  the  Church.  This  distrust  on  Chaucer's 
part  requires  no  further  illustration  after  what  has  been  said  else- 
where; it  would  have  been  well  for  his  age  if  all  its  children  had  been 
as  clear-sighted  in  these  matters  as  he,  to  whom  the  practices  con- 
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to  have  suggested  to  Ben  Jonson  one  of  the  laost.  effective  pass^fes 
in  hks  comedy  The  Alchemist,  concludes  with  a  moral  o^  unmistak- 
able solemnity  against  the  sinfulness,  as  well  as  uselessnessVvOf  "mul- 
tiplying" (making  gold  by  the  arts  of  alchemy): — 

"...  Whoso  maketh  God  his  adversary, 
As  for  to  work  anyibing  ia  contr^ 
Unto  His  will,  certes  ne'er  shall  he  thrive. 
Though  that  he  multiply  thix>ugh  all  his  Ule." 

But  equally  unmistakable  is  the /<?ji4£z/if  side  of  this  frame  of  mind  in 
such  a  passage  as  the'  following — which  is  one  of  those  belonging  to 
Chaucer  hirnself,  and  not  taken  from  his  French  original — ^in  The  Man 
of  Law's  TaUt.  The  narrator  is  speaking  of  the  voyage  of  Constance, 
after  her  escape  from  the  massacre  in  which,  at  a  feast,  all  her  fellow- 
Christians  had.  been  killed,  and  of  how  she  was  borne  by  the  **  wild 
wave "  from  "  Surrey**  (Syria)  to  the  Northumbrian  shore: — 

"  Here  men  might  askS,  why  she  was  not  slain  ?, 
Eke  at  th<g  feast  who  might  her  body  save  ? 
And  I  answers  that  demand  again : 
Who  savM  Daniel  in  th*  horrible  cave. 
When  every  wight  save  him,  master  or  knaVe, 
The  lion  ate — before  he  coutd  depart  ? 
No  wig^t  but  God,' whom  he  bare  in  his  heart." 

•*  In  her,"  he  continues,  "God  desired  to  show  His  miraculous  power, 
so  that  we  should  see  His  mighty  works;  for  Christ,  in  whom  we  have 
a  remedy  for  every  ill,  often  by  means  of  His  own  does  things  for  ends 
of  His  own,  which  are  obscure  to  the  wit  o|  man,  incapable,  by  reason 
of  our  ignorance,  of  understanding  His  wise  providence.  But  since 
Constance  was  not  slain  at  the  feast,  it  might  be  asked:  Who  kept  her 
from  drowning  in  the  sea?  Who,  then,  kept;  Jonas  in  the  bell^^  of  the 
whale  till  he  was  spouted  up  at  Ninive  ?  Well  do  we  kabw  it  was  no 
one  but  He  whb.kept  the  Hebrew  people  from  drowning  in  the 
waters,  and  made  them  to  pass  through  the  sea  with  dry  feet.  Who 
bade  the  four  spirits  of  the  tempest,  which  have  the  power  to  trpuble 
land  and  sea,  north  and  south,  and  west  and  east,  vex  neither  sea  not 
land  nor  the  trees  that  grow  on  it  ?  Truly  these  things  were  ordered 
by  Him  who  kept  this  woman  safe  from  the  tempest,  as  well  when  she 
awoke  a3  when  she  slept..  But  whence  might  this  woman  have  meat 
and  drink,  and  how  could  her  sustenance  last  out  to  her  for  three  years 
and  more  ?  Who,  then,  fed  Saint  Mary  the  Egyptian  in  the  cavern  or 
in  the  desert?  Assuredly  no  one  but  Christ.  It  was  a  great  miracle 
to  feed  five  thousand  folk  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes;  but  God  in 
their  great  need  sent  to  them  abundance." 

As  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  Chaucer,  then,  on  matters  such 
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as  these,  we  can  entertrJn  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  we  are  altogether 
too  ill  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  personal  life,  and  with  the 
motives  which  contributed  to  determine  its  course,  to  be  able  to  arrive 
at  any  valid  conclusions  as  to  the  way  in  which  his  principles  affected 
his  conduct.  Enough  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  attitude 
seemingly  observed  by  him  towards  the  great  public  questions  and  the 
great  historical  events  of  his  day.  If  he  had  strong  political  opinions 
of  his  own,  or  strong  personal  views  on  questions  either  of  ecclesias- 
tical policy  or  of  religious  doctrine — in  which  assumptions  there  seems 
nothing  probable — he,  at  all  events,  did  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve, 
or  use  his  poetry,  allegorical  or  otherwise,  as^a  vehicle  of  his  wishes, 
hopes,  or  fears  on  these  heads.  The  true  breath  of  freedom  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  blow  through  the  precincts  of  a  Plantagenet 
court  If  Chaucer  could  write  the  pretty  lines  in  the  MancipUs  TaU 
about  the  caged  bird  and  its  uncontrollable  desire  for  liberty,  his  con* 
temporary  Barbour  could  apostrophize  Freedom  itself  as  a  noble  thing, 
ia  words  the  simple  manliness  of  which  stirs  the  blood  after  a  very 
different  fashion.  Concerning  his  domestic  relations,  we  may  regard 
it  as  virtually  certain  that  he  was  unhappy  as  a  husband,  though  ten- 
der and  affectidnate  as  a  father.  Considering  how  vast  a  proportion 
of  the  satire  of  all  times — but  more  especially  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  these  again  pre-eminently  of  the  period  of  European  literature 
which  took  its  tone  from  Jean  de  Meung — is  directed  against  woman 
and  against  married  life,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of 
the  irony,  sarcasm,  and  fun  lavished  by  Chaucer  on  these  themes  is  due 
to  a  fashion  with  which  he  readily  fell  in,  and  how  much  to  the  impulse 
of  personal  feeling.  A  perfect  anthology,  or  perhaps  one  should  rather 
say  a  complete  herbarium,  might  be  collected  from  his  works  of  sam- 
ples of  these  attacks  on  women.  He  has  manifestly  made  a  careful 
study  of  their  ways,  with  which  he  now  and  then  betrays  that  curiously 
intimate  acquaintance  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  a  Richardson  or 
a  Balzac.  How  accurate  are  such  incidental  remarks  as  this,  that 
women  are  '*full  measurable"  in  such  matters  as  sleep — not  caring 
for  so  much  of  it  at  a  time  as  men  do!  How  wonderfully  natural  is 
the  description  of  Cressid's  bevy  of  lady-visitors,  attracted  by  the  news 
that  ^he  is  shortly  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  ■'  nice 
vanity" — i.e.^  foolish  emptiness — of  their  consolatory  gossip.  "As 
Qien  see  in  town,  and  all  about,  that  women  are  accustomed  to  visit 
their  friends,"  so  a  swarm  of  ladies  came  to  Cressid,  '*  and  sat  them- 
selves down,  and  said  as  I  shall  tell.  *  I  am  delighted,'  says  one,  *  that 
you  will  so  soon  see  your  father.*  *  Indeed  I  am  not  so  delighted/ 
says  another,  '  for  we  have  not  seen  half  enough  of  her  since  she  has 
been  at  Troy,*  *  I  do  hope,'  quoth  the  third,  *  that  she  will  bring  us 
back  peace  with  her;  in  which  case  may  Almighty  God  guide  her  on 
her  departure.'  And  Cressid  heard  these  words  and  womanish  things 
as  if  she  were  far  away;  for  she  was  burning  all  the  time  with  another 
passion  than  any  of  which  they  knew;  so  that  she  almost  felt  her  heart 
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die  for  woe,  and  for  weariness  of  that  company."  But  his  satire 
against  women  is  rarely  so  innocent  as  this;  and  though  several  ladies 
take  part  in  the  Canterbury  Pil^mage*  yet  pilgrim  after  pilgrim  has 
his  saw  or  jest  against  their  sex.  The  courteous  Alwi^A/ cannot  refrain 
from  the  generalization  that  women  all  follow  the  favor  of  fortune. 
The  Summoner,  who  is  of  a  less  scrupulous  sort,  introduces  a  diatribe 
against  women's  passionate  love  oT  vengeance;  and  the  Shifm^n  sea- 
sons a  story  which  requires  no  such  addition  by  an  enumeration  of 
their  favorite  foibles.  But  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  confessions  of 
the  Wife  of  Bath,  who  quite  unhesitatingly  says  that  women  are  best 
won  by  flattery  and  busy  Attentions;  that  when  won  they  desire  to  have 
the  sovereignty  over  their  husbands,  and  that  they  tell  untruths  and 
swear  to  them  with  twice  the  boldness  of  men;  while  as  to  the  power 
of  their  tongue,  she  quotes  the  second-hand  authority  of  her  fifth  hus- 
band for  the  saying  that  it  is  better  to  dwell  with  a  lion  or  afoul  dragon 
than  with  a  woman  accustomed  to  chide.  It  is  true  that  this  same  Wife 
of  Bath  also  observes  with  an  effective  iu  quoque: — 

^  By  God,  if  wtnaen  had  but  written  stories. 

As  clerkes  have  within  their  oratiiries, 

They  would  have  writ  of  men  more  wickedn^ 

Than  all  the  race  of  Adam  may  redress  ;*' 

and  the  Legend  of  Good  Womeft  seems,  in  point  of  fact,  to  have  been 
intended  to  offer  some  such  kind  of  amends  as  is  here  declared  to  be 
called  for.  But  the  balance  still  remains  heavy  against  the  poet's  senti- 
ments of  gallantry  and  respect  for  women.  It  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  remembered  that  among  the  Canterbury  Tales  the  two  which  are  of 
their  kind  the  most  effective  constitute  tributes  to  the  most  distinctively 
feminineand  wifely  virtue  of  fidelity.  Moreover,  when  coming  from  such 
personages  as  the  pilgrims  who  narrate  the  Tales  \n  question,  the  praise 
of  women  has  special  significance  and  value.  The  Merchant  and  the 
Shipman  may  indulge  in  facetious  or  coarse  jibes  against  wives  and 
their  behavior;  but  the  Man  of  Law  ^  full  of  ^rave  experience  of  the 
world,  is  a  witness  above  suspicion  to  the  womanly  virtue  of  which 
his  narrative  celebrates  so  illustrious  an  example,  while  the  Clerk  of 
Oxfordh.2&\i\  his  cloistered  solitude,  where  all  womanly  blandishments 
are  unknown,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

^  Men  speak,  of  Job«  most  for  his  humbletiesSy 
As  clerkes,  when  they  hst,  can  well  indite. 
Of  men  in  special ;  but«  tn  truthfulness. 
Though  pratse  by  clerks  of  women  be  but  slight. 
No  man.  m  bumbleness  can  h  im  acquit 
As  women  can,  nor  can  be  half  so  true 
As  wcHnen  are,  unless  all  things  be  new.*' 

As  to  marriage,  Chaucer  may  be  said  generally  to  treat  it  in  that  style 
of  laughing  with  a  wry  mouth,  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
affected  both  in  comic  writing  and  on  the  comic  stage,  but  which  in 
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the  end  even  the  most  determiiied  old  bachelor  feels  «n  occasional 
iadjbatjon.Cp  consider  nionotonous^ 

c  %  all  this,  however^  it  is  obvious  that  something  a^  l^ast  must  he  set 
4awa  to  conventionality.  .  Vet  the  best  pai:tof  Chaucer's  nature,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  neither  conventional  nor  cominonplace. 
He  was  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  one  of  that  numerous  class  which 
in  his  days,  as  it  does  in  ours,  composed  the  population  of  the  land  of 
^biUstia — the  persons  so  well  de&ned  by  the  Scottish  poet.  Sir  David 
Lyadsay  (bimsiBlf  a  courtier  of  the  noblest  type): — 

**- Who  fixM  hAve  their  bearts  aiid  whole  httentt 
'    On  tMtual  hut,  oa  dig^iuty,  aaA  iteus." 

Doubtless  Chaucer  was  a  lo^iof  practical  good  sense,  desirous  of  suit- 
able employment  and  of  a  sufficient  income;  nor  can  we  suppose  him 
to  have  been  one  of  those  who  look  upQA  social  life  and  its  enjoyments 
with  a  jaundiced  eye,  or  who^absorbed  ta  things  whkh  are  not  of  this 
world,  avert  their  gaze  from  it  altogether.  But  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  raakaod  position  xhonkl  have,  been  valued  on  theii'  owst  account 
by  one  who  so  repeatedly  recurs  to  his  ideal  of  the  true  gentleman,  as  to 
a  conception  dissociated  fnrai  mere  outwaxd  ctrcunstMices,  and  more 
particularly  independent  of  birth  or  inherited  wealth.  .  At  times,  we 
know,  men  find  what  they  seek;  and  'so Chaucer  found  in  BoQthiusand 
in  Goillaume  de  Lorris  that  conception  which  he  both  translates  and 
reproduces,  besides  repeating  it  in  a  little  Ballade^  probably  written 
by  him  in  the  las^  dsctmmum  of .  his  life.  By  far  the  best^knowo  and 
the  finesc  of  these  passages  is  that  in  the  iVi/e  of  Bdtk's  Tale^  which 
follows  the  nound  assertion  that  the  "  arrogance  "  against  whidi  it  pro- 
tests is  not  worth  a  hed;  and  which  is  followed  by  an  appeal  to  a  par- 
allel passage  in  Dante:— r 

**■  Look,  who  that  is  most  virtuous  alwajr 
Privy  and  opeo,  and  most  iatendeth  ajre 
To  do  the  eentle  deedSs  that  he  can. 
Take  him  tor  the  £[reatest  ^eatlemaa. 
Christ  wills  we  claim  of  Him  our  geatlencaa. 
Not  of  our  elders  for  their  old  fici&&. 
For  thoi^  they  give  us  all  their  beriiige' 
Tlirou|^  which  we  daim  to  be  of  high  parfge^ 
Yet  may  they  aot  bequeathe  for  ab  diag— 
To  none  ^  us>-their  vktuous  living'. 
That  made  them  gendemea  y-call^  be^ 
And  bade  as  follow  them  in  such  degree. 
WeD  can  the  wisS  poet  of  FIor^acA, 
That  Dante  hightE,  speak  of  this  seattoce; 
Lo,  in  such  manner  of  rhyme  is  Dante's  tale: 
*  Seldom  upriseth  by  its  branches  small 
Prowess  01  man;  for  God  of  His  pn>w<jss 
Wills  that  we  daim  of  Hlmi  our  gentleness; 
For  <tf  our  ancestors  we  no  thing  daim   • 
But  temporal  thing,  that  men  may  hurt  and  raaim.'**^ 

*  The  passage  in  Canto  viii.  of  die  PurgaUrla  is  thus  translated  by  Longfellow : 
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By  the  stiH  ignobler  greed  of  money  for  its  own  sake,  there  is  bo 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  Chaucer  to  have  been  at  any  time*  atctn- 
ated;  although,  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  he  devoted  a 
Complaint  to  his  empty  putse,  ^d  made  known,  in  the  proper  quarfefs, 
his  desire  to  see  it  reHUed.  Finally,  as  to  what  is  commonly  called 
pleasure,  he  may  have  shared  the  nishions  and  even  the  vices  of  his 
age;  but  we  know  hardly  anything  on  the  subject,  except  that  excess  in 
wine,  which  is  often  held  a  pardonable  peccadillo  in  a  poet,  receives 
his  emphatic  condemnation.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  of  him, 
as  Herrick  asserted  of  hiciself,  that  though  his  **  Muse  was  jocund, 
his  life  was  chaste;  inasmuch  as  his  name  occuss  io  one  unfortunate 
connection  full  of  suspiciousness.  But  we  may  at  least  believe  him  to 
have  spbken  his  own  sentiments  in  the  Doctor  of  Physic's  manly  dccU- 
ration  that 

"...  Of  an  treason  sovereign  pestilence ' 
Is  when  a  maa  betrayeth  inttooence.'* 

*  His  title  pleasures  lay  far  away  from  those  of  vanity  and  dissipation. 
In  the  first  place,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  passionate  readet.  To  his 
love  of  books  he  is  constantly  referring;  indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  be 
the  only  kind  of  egotism  which  he  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  indulg- 
ing. At  the  opening  of  his  earliest  extant  poem  of  consequence,  the 
.  B^k  of  the  Dtuhrss,  he  tells  us  how  he  preferred  to  drive  away  a  night 
rendered  sleepless  through  melancholy  thoughts,  by  means  of.  a  book, 
which  he  thought  better  entertainment  than  agam^  either  at  chess  or 
at  '*  tables."  This  passion  lasted  longer  with  faim  than  the  other  pas- 
sion whieh  it  had  helped  to  allay;  for  in  the  sequel  to  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  Noust  of  Famt,  already  cited,  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
himself  at  home,  absorbed  in  his  favorite  pursuit:*— 

"  Thoa  go*st  home  to  thy  house  anon. 
And  there,  as  dumb  as  any  stone, 
Thou  sittest  at  another  book. 
Till  fully  dazM  is  thy  look; 
And  liv  St  thus  as  a  hermit  quite. 
Although  thy  abstinence  is  slight.'" 

And  doubtless  he  counted  the  days  lost  in  which  he  was  prevented  from 
following  the  rule  of  life  which  elsewhere  he  sets  himself,  **  to  study 
and  to  read.alway,  day  by  day,"  and  pressed  even  the  nights  into  his 
service  when  he  was  not  uAaking  his  head  ache  with  writing.    How 

"  Not  oftentimes  upriseth  through  the  branches 
The  probitjr  of  man;  and  this  He  wills 
Who  gives  it,  so  that  we  may  ask  of  Him.** 

Its  intention  It  only  to  show  that  the  son  is  not  necessarily  what  the  father  is  before 
him;  thus,  £ldward  I.  of  England  is  a  mightier  man  than  was  his  father  Henry  III. 
Chaucer  has  ingeniously,  though  not  altogether  legitimately,  pressed  the  passage 
into  his  service. 
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e&ger  and,  considering  the  tifiMis  !ti  which  he  liv«d,  ht^w  diverae  ^ 
t&der  he  was,  has  already  been  abundantly  illttstiiated  in  che  ccmrseof 
^ift  tiDkinye.  His  knowledge  6f  Holy  Writ  wM  coAsideraole,  dioug^ 
it  probably,  for  the  mOst  part>  came  to  him  second-hand.  He  seems 
to  have  had  some  acfciuaintance  with  patristic  and  homiletic  literature  ( 
he  produced  a  version  of  the  homily  on  Maiy  Mai^diadene,  improperly 
attributed  %o  Origen  ;  And;  ss  we  have  seen,  emuUted'  King  AMied  in 
trahsiatittg  BoStfeSus'sifamous  manual  of  morsi'phikpsophy.'  His  Latin 
leamiflFg  extended  over  a  wide  Tange  of  Uteiiatttre,  from- Virgil  and  Ovid 
down  to  some  of  the  favorite  Latin  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  to 
^  feared  that  he  occasfonaUy  read  Latin  authors  with  so  eager  a 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  contents  of  theif  books  thai  he  at  timies  mistook 
their  ffleaning-''-not  far  otherwise,  slightly  to  vicuy  a  happy  oomporisoa 
matie  by  one  of  his  most  eminent  commentators,  than  many  people 
read  Chaucer's  own  writings  nowadays.  That  he  possessed  any 
knowledge  at  all  of  Greek  may  be  doobfcd,  b6th'4>n  general  grounds 
and  on  account  of  a  Httle  sKp  or  two  ifi  quotation  of^ldnd  not  unusual 
with  those  Who  quote  what'they  have  not  previously  read.-  His  Troi- 
/wja«i/0¥jx»^  has  only  a  very  distant  connection,  indeed,  with  Ho* 
mer,  whose  Iliad^  before  it  furni^ed  matel-ial»  for  the  aaedit&val  Troi^ 
lus*legend,  had  been  filtered  tiiro^gh  a  brief  Latin  epitome,  and  dilated 
into  a  Latin  novel,  and  a  journal  kept  at  the  seat  of.  wftr.  of  altogether 
apocryphal  value.  And,  indeed,  it  must  io  general  he  conceded  that, 
if  Chaucer  had  read  much,  he  lays  claim  to  having  read  more ;  for  he 
not  only  ascribed  .to  known  authors  works  which  we  can  by  no  means 
feel  certain  as  to  their  having  written,  but  at  times  he  even  cites  (or  is 
made  to  cite,  in  all  the  editions  of  his  works)  authors  wfio  are  altogether 
unknown  to  fame  by  the  names  which  he  gives  to  them.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  other  medieval  writers  havc'rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  the  same. kind  of  charge.  Quoting  was  one  of  the 
dominant  literary  fashions  of  the  age  ;  and  just  as  a  word  without  an 
oath  went  for  but  little  In  conversation,  ^o  a  statement  or  sentiment  ih 
writing  acquired  a  greatly  enhanced  value  when  suggesed  by  authority, 
even  after  no  more  precise  a  fashion  than  the  use  of  the  phrase  '*as 
old  books  say."  In  Chaucer's  days  the  equivalent  of  the  modern  **  I 
have  seen  it  %2Ad  somewhere" — with,  perhaps,  the  venturesome  addition: 
"I  think,  in  Horace"*— had  clearly  not  become  an  t)bjectionable  exple- 
tive. 

Of  modern  literatures  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chaucer  had  made 
substantially  his  own  the  two  which  could  be  of  importance  to  him  as 
a  poet.  His  obligations  to  the  French  singers  have  probably  been 
overestimated — at  all  events,  if  the  view  adopted  in  this  essay  be  the 
correct  one,  and  if  the  charming  poem  of  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf^ 
together  with  the  lively,  but  as  to  it  meaning  not  very  transparent,  so- 
called  Chaucer's  Dream,  be  denied  admission  among  his  genuine  works. 
At  the  same  time,  the  influence  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and  that  of  the 
courtly  poets,  of  whom  Machault  was  the  chief  in  France  and  Froissart 
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the  representative  tn  England,  ar6  perceptible  in  Chaucer  alinost  tatb^ 
lastr  nor  is  it  likely  tfa^t  he  should  ever.b^kTe  ceased  to  study,  andfissopr 
ilato  them.  On  dbe  other  htand,  the  e^Ktent  ol  hi^  knot^ledge  of  ItaUaa 
literature!  has  probably  till  of  late  been  underrated  ia  ao,  almost  equsi 
degree-  This  knowledge  displays  itself  not  paly  in  the  imitation  or 
adaptatioa  of  pArticular  poems,  but  more  especially  ii^  the  use  made  ojf 
incidental  .passages  and  details.  In  this  w^:  his  debts,  to  Dante  wer^ 
especially  numerous  v  aad  it  is  curious  to  ^nd.  ]]^roofs  so  abundant  9i 
Chanccc'ailddJtively  close  stiidy  of  a  poet,  with  whose  genius  his  owip 
hadiso  few  p<^Qt^in  common.  >|otwith$tand(ng  first  appearances,  itj$ 
an^pea  que^ton  whether  Chaucer  had  ^er  red  Boccaccio's  V^cam^^ 
fOMjt^  with  which:  he  xoxf  inerely  have.,  had  vo._  common  the. sources  of 
several  of  his  CoHUrhutjK  TaUf*  £lut  as  he  aert^inly  took  one  of  thofa 
from  the  7isfa^:(witho«U. improving  it  in  the  process^  and  not  less  cerr 
tainly,  and  adapted  the  /^t7<i7j/»^/^  in.his  TroUns  ^tnti  Cressid,  it^is  strange 
that  he  should  reloiin  from  naming  the  author  tQ  whom  be' was  luore 
Indebted  than  to  any  one-other  for  poetic  materials. .        . 

But  wide  atxd  diverse  as  Chauiser's  reading  fairly  deserves  to  be  called, 
thfe  love  of  nature  was  even  strgnger  and  more  absorbing  in  him  than 
the  lore  of  books.  .  He-  has  himsell,  in  a  veiy  charming .  passage*  coqar 
pared  the' strength: of  the  one  and  pf  the  other  of  his  predilections: —  . 

**  Aod  as  for  me,  though  t  have  knowledge  slight, 
In  bookgs  for  to  read  1  me  delight, 
Aad  to  theia  give  I  faith  aod  full  cred^ooe; 
Aod  ia  my  heart  have  them  to  reverex^ce. 
So  heartily,. that  there  is  gamS  none 
That  from  my  bookSs  maketh  me  be  gone, 
Bm  it  be  seldom  on  the  holiday-*- 
Savv,  Qcrtaialy,  when  that  the  month  of  May 
la  come,  ^d  that.  I  hear,  the  fowlSs  sing, . 
And  see  the  flowers  as  they  begin  to  spring. 
Farewell  my  book,  and  my  devotion." 

TTndoubtedly  the  literary  fashion  of  Chaucer's  times  is  rei^ponsible  for 
paa  of  this  Mayrmorning  sentiment,  with  which  he  is  fopd  of  begin- 
uing  his  poems  (the  Canterbury  pilgrimage  is  dated  towards  the  end  of 
April — but  is  not  April  *' messenger  to  May  ?").  It  had  been  decreed 
that  flowers  shQuld  be  the  badges  of  nations  and  dynasties,  and  the 
tokens  of  amorous  sentiment ;  the  rose  had  its  votaries,  and  the  lily, 
lauded  by  Chaucer's  Prioress  as  the  symbol  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ^ 
while  the  daisy,  which  first  sprang  from  the  tears  of  a  forlorn  damsel 
in  France  gave  its  name  {marguerite)  to  an  entire  species  of  courtly 
verse.  The  enthusiastic  adoration-  professed  by  Chaucer,  in  the  Pro- 
hgut  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  ipt  the  daisy,  which  he  afterwards 
identiaes  with  the  good  Alceste,  the  type  of  faithful  wifehood,  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  poetical  figure. .  But  there  is  in  his  use  of  these  favorite 
literary  devices,  so  to  speak,  a  variety  in  sameness  si^^nificant  of  their 
accordance  with  his  own  taste,  and  of  the  frank  and  fresh  love  of  nature 
which  animated  him,  and  which  seems  to  us  as  much  a  part  of  him  as 
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his  love  of  books.  It  is  unlikely  that  his  personality  will  ever  become 
more  fully  known  than  it  is  at  present ;  nor  is  there  an3rthing  in  respect 
of  which  we  seem  to  see  so  clearly  into  his  inner  nature  as  with  regard 
to  these  twin  predilections,  to  which  he  remains  true  in  all  his  works 
and  in  all  his  mood^.  While  the  study  of  books  was  his  chief  passion, 
nature  was  his  chief  joy  and  solace ;  while  his  genius  enabled  him  to 
transfuse  what  he  read  in  the  former,  what  came  home  to  him  in  the 
latter  was  akin  to  that  genius  itself  ;  for  he  at  times  reminds  us  of  his 
own  fresh  Canace,  whom  he  describes  as  looking  so  full  of  happiness 
during  her  walk  through  the  wood  at  sunrise: — 


I  ^^  What  for  Haiti  sea^son,  what  for  the  morning 
[  And  for  the  fowlCs  that  she  heardS  aing, 

I  For  right  anon  she  wistS  what  they  meant 

\  Right  by  their  song,  and  knew  all  their  intent.** 

If  the  above  view  of  Chaucer's  character  and  intellectual  tastes  and 
!  tendencies  be  in  the  main  correct,  there  will  seem  to  be  nothing  para- 
doxical in  describing  his  literary  progress,  so  far  as  its  data  are  ascer- 
tainable, as  a  most  steady  and  regular  one.  Very  few  men  awake  to 
find  themselves  either  famous  or  great  of  a  sudden,  and  perhaps  as  few 
poets  as  otjier  men,  though  it  may  be  heresy  against  a  venerable  maxim 
to  say  so.  Chaucer's  works  form  a  clearly  recognizable  series  of  steps 
towairds  the  highest  achievement  of  which,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  lived  and  wrote,  he  can  be  held  to  have  been  capable  ;  and  his 
long  and  arduous  self-training,  whether  consciously  or  not  directed  to 
a  particular  end,  was  of  that  sure  kind  from  which  genius  itself  derives 
strength.  His  beginning^  as  a  writer  were  dictated,  partly  by  the 
impulse  of  that  imitative  faculty  which,  in  poetic  natures,  is  the  usual 
precursor  of  the  creative,  partly  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  tastes 
and  the  absence  of  native  English  .literary  predecessors  whom,  consid- 
ering the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  the  nature  of  his  temperament,  he 
could  have  found  it  a  congenial  task  to  follow.  French  poems  were, 
accordingly,  his  earliest  models  ;  but  fortunately  (unlike  Gower,  whonl 
it  is  so  instructive  to  compare  with  Chaucer,  precisely  because  the  one 
lacked  that  gift  of  genius  which  the  other  possessed)  he  seems  at  once 
to  have  resolved  to  make  use  for  his  poetical  writings  of  his  native 
speech.  In  no  way,  therefore,  could  he  have  begun  his  career  with  so 
happy  a  promise  of  its  future  as  in  that  which  he  actually  chose.  Nor 
could  any  course  so  naturally  have  led  him  to  introduce  into  his  poetic 
diction  the  French  idioms  and  words  already  used  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  Englishmen,  more  especially  in  those  classes  for  which  he  in 
the  first  instance  wrote,  and  thus  to  confer  upon  our  tongue  the  great 
benefit  which  it  owes  to  him.  Again,  most  fortunately,  others  had 
already- pointed  the  way  to  the  selection  for  literary  use  of  that  English 
dialect  which  was  probably  the  most  suitable  ior  the  purpose ;  and 
Chaucer,  as  a  Southern  man  (like  his  Parson  of  a  Town),  belonged  to 
a  part  of  the  country  where  the  old  alliterative  verse  had  long  sinr 
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been  discarded  for  classical  and  romance  forms  of  versification.  Thus 
the  Roniaunt  of  the  Rose  most  suitably  opens  his  literary  life — a  trans- 
lation in  which  there  is  nothing  original  except  an  occasional  turn  of 
phrase/  but  in  which  the  translator  finds  opportunity  for  exercising:  his 
powers  of  judgment  by  virtually  re-editing  the  work  before  him.  And 
already  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess^  though  most  unmistakably  a  follower 
of  Machault,  he  is  also  the  rival  of  the  great  French  trouvere,  and  has 
advanced  in  freedom  of  movement  not  less  than  in  agreeableness  of 
form.  Then,  as  his  travels  extended  his  acquaintance  with  foreign 
literatures  to  that  of  Italy,  he  here  found  abundant  fresh  materials 
from  which  to  feed  his  productive  powers,  and  more  elaborate  forms 
in  which  to  clothe  their  results  ;  while  at.  the  same  time  comparison, 
the  kindly  nurse  of  originality,  more  and  more  enabled  him  to  recast 
instead  of  imitating,  or  encouraged  him  freely  to  invent.  In  Troilus 
and  Cressid  he  produced  something  very  different  from  a  mere  con- 
densed translation,  and  achieved  a  work  in  which  he  showed  himself  a 
master  of  poetic  expression  and  sustained  narrative ;  in  the  House  of 
Fame  ^viA\\xe.  Assembly  of  Fowls  he  moved  with  freedom  in  happily 
contrived  allegories  of  his  own  invention  ;  and  with  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  he  had  already  arrived  at  a  stage  when  he  could  undertake  to 
review,  under  a  pleasant  pretext,  but  with  evident  consciousness  of 
work  done,  the  list  of  his  previous  works.  "  He  hath,"  he^id  to  him- 
self, "made  many  a  lay  and  many  a  thing."  Meanwhile  the  labor 
incidentally  devoted  by  him  to  translation  from  the  Latin,  or  to  the 
composition  of  prose  treatises  in  the  scholastic  manner  of  academical 
exercises,  could  but  little  affect  his  general  literary  progress.  The  mere 
scholarship  of  youth,  even  if  it  be  the  reverse  of  close  and  profound, 
is  wont  to  cling  to  a  man  through  life,  and  to  assert  its  modest  claims 
at  any  season ;  and  thus  Chaucer's  school-learning  exercised  little 
influence  either  of  an  advancing  or  of  a  retarding  kind  upon  the  full 
development  of  his  genius.  Nowhei-e  is  be  so  truly  himself  as  in  the 
masterpiece  of  his  last  years.  For  the  Canterbury  Tales^  in  which  he 
is  at  once  greatest,  most  original,  and  most  catholic  in  the  choice  of 
materials  as  well  as  in  moral  sympathies,  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp 
of  having  formed  the  crowning  labor  of  his  life^— a  work  which  death 
alone  prevented  him  from  completing. 

It  may  be  said,  without  presumption,  that  such  a  general  view  as 
this  leaves  ample  room  for  all  reasonable  theories  as  to  the  chronol- 
ogy and  sequence,  where  these  remain  more  or  less  unsettled,  of 
Chaucer's  indisputably  genuine  works.  In  any  case„  there  is  no  poet 
whom,  if  only  as  an  exercise  in  critical  analysis,  it  is  more  interesting 
to  study  and  re-study  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  his  lit- 
erary progress.  He  still,  as  has  been  seen,  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  to  a  period  in  which  the  noblest  ideals  of  these  Middle  Ages 
are  already  beginning  to  pale  and  their  mightiest  institutions  to  quake 
around  him  ;  in  which  learning  continues  to  be  in  the  main  scholas- 
ticism, the  linking  of  argument  with  argument,  and  the  accumulation 
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of  authority  upon  authority,  and  poetry  remains  to  a  great  extent  the 
crabbedness  of  clerks  or  the  formality  of  courts.  Again,  Chaucer  is 
medieeval  in  tricks  of  style  and  turns  of  phrase ;  he  often  contents 
himself  with  the  tritest  of  figures  and  the  most  unrefreshing  of  ancient 
devices,  and  freely  resorts  to  a  mixture  of  names  and  associations 
belonging  to  his  own  times  with  others  derived  from  other  ages.  This 
want  of  literary  perspective  is  a  sure  sign  of  mediaevalism,  and  one 
which  has  amused  the  world,  or  has  jarred  upon  it,  since  the  Renas- 
cence taught  men  to  study  both  classical  and  Biblical  antiquity  as  real- 
ities, and  not  merely  as  a  succession  of  pictures  or  of  tapestries  on  a 
wall.  Chaucer  mingles  things  mediseval  and  things  classical  as  freely 
as  he  brackets  Kifig  David  with  the  philosopher  Seneca,  or  Judas 
Iscariot  with  the  Greek  *' dissimulator  "  Sinon.  His  Dido,  mounted 
on  a  stout  palfrey  paper-white  of  hue,  with  a  red-and-gold  saddle 
embroidered  and  embossed,  resembles  Alice  Perrers  in  all  her  pomp 
rather  than  the  Virgilian  queen.  Jupiter's  eagle,  the  poet's  guide  and* 
instructor  in  the  allegory  of  the  House  of  Eatne,  invokes  **  Saint 
Mary,  Saint  James,"  and  *'  Saint  Clare  *'  all  at  once  ;  and  the  pair  of 
lovers  at  Troy  sign  their  letters  ** /a  vostre  T"  and  *'/«  vostre  C." 
Anachronisms  of  this  kind  (of  the  danger  of  which,  by  the  way,  to 
judge  from  a  passage  in  the  Prologue  of  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  Chau- 
cer would  not  appear  to  have  been  wholly  unconscious)  are  intrinsically 
of  very  slight  importance.  But  the  morality  of  Chaucer's  narratives 
is  at  times  the  artificial  and  overstrain^  morality  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which,  as  it  were,  clutches  hold  of  a  single  idea  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others — a  morality  which,  when  carried  to  its  extreme  consequences, 
^makes  monomaniacs  as  well  as  martyrs,  in  both  of  which  species,  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  combined  in  the  same  persons,  the  Middle  Ages 
abound.  The  fidelity  of  Griseldis  under  the  trials  imposed  upon  hef 
by  her,  in  point  of  fact,  brutal  husband  is  the  fidelity  of  a  martyr  to 
unre^on.  The  story  was  afterwards  put  on  the  stage  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan age ;  and  though  even  in  the  play  of  Patient  Grissil  (by  Chettle 
and  others)  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  husband's  proceedings  with 
the  promptingfs  of  common  sense,  yet  the  playwrights,  with  the 
instinct  of  their  craft,  contrived  to  introduce  some  element  of  human- 
ity into  his  character,  and  of  probability  into  his  conduct.  Again,  the 
supra-chtv&lrous  respect  paid  by  Arvirag^s,  th*  Breton  knight  of  the 
Franklin's  Tale,  to  the  sanctity  of  his  wife's  wdrd,  seriously  to  the 
peril  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  honor,  is  an  effort  to  which  probably 
even  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  himself  would  have  proved  unequal. 
It  is  not  to  be  expecred  that  ChaUcer  should  have  failed  to  share  some 
of  the  prejudices  of  his  times  as  well  as  to  fall  in  with  their  ways  of 
thought  and  sentiment ;  and  though  it  is  the  Prioress  who  tells  a'  story 
against  the  Jews  which  passes  the  legend  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  yet  it 
would  be  very  hazardous  to  seek  any  irony  in  this  legend  of  bigotry. 
In  general,  much  of  that  HafvetB  which  to  modern  readers  seems 
Chaucer's  most  obvious  literary  quality  must  be  ascribed  to  the  time 
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in  which  he  lived  and  wrote.  This  quality  is,  in  truth,  by  no  means 
that  which  most  deeply  impresses  itself  upon  the  observation  of  any 
one  able  to  compare  Chaucer's  writings  with  those  of  his  more  imme- 
diate predecessors  and  successors.  But  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
uraf/*  should  be  understood  in  literary  criticism  is  so  imperfectly  agreed 
upon  among  us,  that  we  have  not  yet  even  found  an  English  equiva- 
lent for  the  word. 

To  Chaucer's  times,  then,  belongs  much  of  what  may.  at  first  sight 
seem  to  include  itself  among  the  characteristics  of  his  genius  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  to  be  distinguished  from  these  the  influ- 
ences due  to  his  training  and  studies  in  two  literatures — the  French 
and  the  Italian.  In  the  former  of  these  he  miist-  have  felt  at  home, 
if  not  by  birth  and  descent,  at  all  events  by  social  connection,  habits 
of  life,  and  ways  of  thought ;  while  in  the  latter  he,  whose  own  coun- 
try's was  still  a  half-fledged  literary  life,  found  ready  to  his  hand 
.masterpieces  of  artistic  maturity  lofty  in  conception,  broad  in  bearing, 
finished  in  form.  There  still  remain,  for  summary  review,  the  ele- 
ments proper  to  his  own  poetic  individuality — those  which  mark  him 
out  not  only  as  the  first  great  poet  of  his  own  nation,  but  as  a  great 
poet  for  all  times. 

The  poet  must  please  ;  if  he  wishes  to  be  successful  and  popular,  he 
must  suit  himself  to  the  tastes  of  his  public;  and  even  if  he  be. indif- 
ferent to  immediate  fame,  he  must,  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
impressionable,  the  most  receptive  species  of  humankind,  live,  in  a 
sense,  with  and  for  his  generation.  To  meet  this  demand  upon  his 
genius,  Chaucer  was  bom  with  many  gifts  which  he  carefully  and 
assiduously  exercised  in  a  long  series  of  poetical  experiments,  and 
which  he  was  able  felicitously  to  combine  for  the  achievement  of^ 
results  unprecedented  in  our  literature.  In  readiness  of  descriptive 
power,  in  brightness  and  variety  of  imagery,  and  in  flow  of  diction, 
Chaucer  remained  unequalled  by  any  English  poet,  till  he  was  sur- 
passed"- 'it  seems  not  too  much  to  say»  in  all  three  respc^ts^by  Spen* 
ser.  His  verse,  where  it  suits  his  purpose,  glitters,  to  use  Dunbar's 
expression,  as  with  fresh  enamel,  and  its  hues  are  variegated  like 
those  of  a  French  tapestry.  Even  where  his  descriptive  enumeraticms 
seem  at  first  sight  monotonous  or  perfunctpry,  they  are^  in  truth, 
graphic  and  true  in  their  details,  as  in  the  list  of  birds  in  the  Assembly 
of  Fowls ^  quoted  in  part  on  an  earlier  page  of  this  essay,  and  in  the 
shorter  list  of  trees  Ivl  the  same  poem,  which  is,  however,  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  imitated  from  Boccaccio.  Neither  King  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  nor  Spenser,  who  after  Chaucer  assayed  similar  tours  de 
force ^  were  happier  than  he-  had  been  before  them.  Or  we  may  refer  to 
the  description  of  the  preparations  for  the  tournament  and  of  the  tour- 
nament itself  in  the  Knights  Tale,  or  to  the  thoroughly  Dutch  picture 
of  a  disturbance  in  a  farm-yard  in  the  Nuu^s  Priesfs.  The  vividness 
with  which  Chaucer  describes  scenes  and  events  as  if  he  had  them 
before Jiisp.wn  eyes,  was  no  doubt,. in  the^. first  m$^nce,  a  result  of 
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his  owo  imaginative  temperament ;  but  one  would  probably  not  %o 
wroiig  in  attributing  the  fulness  of  the  use  which,  he  made  of  this  gift 
to  the  influence  of  his  Italian  studies — more  cspocially  to  those  which 
led  him  to  Dante,  whose  multitodinous  characters  ana  scenes  impress 
themselves  with  so  singular  and  immediate  a  definiteness  upon  the 
imagination.  At  the  same  time,  Chaucer's  resources  seem  inexhaust- 
ible ior  fiUipg  up  or  rounding  off  his  narratives,  with  the  aid  of  chival- 
rous love  or  reUgious  legend,  by  the  introduction  of  samples  of  scho- 
lastic discourse  or  devices  of  personal  or  general  allegory.  He  com- 
mands, where  necessary,  a  rhetorician's  .readiness  bf  illustration,  and 
a  masque- writer's  inventiveness,  as  to  machinery ;  he  can  even  (in  the 
House  of  Fame^  conjure  up  an  elaborate  but  s^tf-cotisistent  phantas- 
magoryof  his  owii,  and  continue  tt  with  a  fulness  proving  that  his 
fancy  would  not  be  at  a  loss  for  supplying  even  more  materials  than 
he  cares  to  employ.     .  . 

'  But  Chaucer's  poetry  derived  its'  powei*  to  please  from  yet  another 
quality  ;  and  \ti  this  he  was  the  first  of  Our  English  poets  to  emulate 
the  poets  of  the  two  literatupes  to  which,  hi  the  mattet  of  his  produc- 
tions and  in  the  ornaments  of  his  di<ition,  he  owed  so  much.  There 
is  in  his  verse  a  musi6  which  hardly  ever  wholly  loses  itself,  and  which 
at  times  is  as  sweet  as  that  in  any  English  poet  after  him. 

This  assertion  is  not  one  whkh  is  likely  to  be  gainsaid  at  the  present 
day,,  when  there  is  not  a  single  lover  of  ChaiKrer  who  would  sit  down 
contented  with  Dryden's  condescending  mixture  of  censure  and  praise. 
**  The  verse  of  Chaucer,"  he  wrote,  **  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  to 
us.  They  who  Hved  with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought  it 
musical ;  and  it  continues  so,  even  in  our  judgment,  if  compared  with 
the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries  :  there  is  a 
rade  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleasing,* 
though  not  perfect."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  na  doUbt  necessary,  in 
order  to  verify  the  correctness  ol  a  toss  balanced  judgment,  to  take 
the  trouble,  which,  if  it  could  but  be  believed,  is  by  no  means  great, 
to  master  Use  rules- and  usages  of  Chauceriaa  versification.  These 
rules  and  usages  the  present  is  not  a  fit  occasion  for  seeking  to 
explain.* 

With  regard  to  the  most  important  of  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  instinct  and  experience  will  very  speedily  combine  to  indicate  to 

*  It  .may,  however,  be  stated  that  they  only  partially  connect  themselves  with 
Chauci^^s  use  of  forms  whiqh  arc  now  obsc^ete — ^more  especially  of  i&fleetions  of 
veilia  aad  substantives  (in<dudifig  seveial  instanoes  ol  the  lamous  final  r)  and  con- 
tractions with  the  Dc«ative  n4  and  other  monosyllabtc  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  of 
^  initial  syllables  <»■  words  beginning  with  vowels  or  with  the  letter  A,  These 
and  other  varis^oos  from  latter  usaffe  10  spelling  and  pronuaciatipn— such  as  the 
QGCurreBce  0^  an  r  (sometioies  sounded  and  aometimes  aot)  at  the  end  of  words  in 
which  it  is  now  no  longer  retained « and,  again.,  the  frequent  accentuation  of  many 
wocdfi  ol  FtCQCh  origin  in  tbtr  last  syllable,  as  in  French^  and. of.  eertatn  words  of 
EnSGSh  origin  a»atogfiwl|P-rare.to*e;lDol^^  mMim  i^  «>m»=in.«t  Iw 

wrSing  in  the  period  of  our  language  in  which  Chaucer  lived.    He  clearly  forcsa' 
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an  intelligent  reader  where  th/e  poet  has  resorted  to  it.  Wiihout 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  the  beautiful  h£innonie^  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  later  verse  remain  obscure ;  so  that,  taken  in  this  way, 
the  mo^t  musical  of  English  verse  may  seem  as  difficult  to  read  as  the 
ftiost  rugged  ;*  but  in  the  former  case  the  lesson  is  learnt  not  to  be  lost 
again  ;  in. the  latter,  the  tumbling  is  ever  beginning  anew,  as  with  the 
rock  of  Sisyphus.  There  is  nothing  that  can  fairly  be  called  nigged 
\n  the  verse  of  Chaucer. 

And,  fortunately,  there  are  not  many  pages  in  tfeis  poet's  works 
devoid  of  lines  or  passages  the  music  of  which  cannot  escape  any  ear, 

■'  ■  ,  '.         '  ■■■■_■-.■  , — . ; ; ,    ,  ..         '       '  .    »;i        '  '    ■■        . ,"■       ^ 

the  difficultie»  iHikh  wcnki  be  caosed  to  his  readets  by  the  TarKxtions  of  usage  ki 
spellmgand  pronuncialioo^^Tariataoos  ^  some  exteat  reitdered  >  inevi table -f?y  the 
fact  that  he^ -wrote  in  an  English  dialect  whi^h  was  only  gradually  pomin^  .to-  be 
accepted'as  the  uniform  language  of  fingli^  Writers.  Towsuds  the  close  of  his  Troi- 
lus  andCressid  he  thus  addresses  his  '*  little  book,"  in  fear  of  the  maagling  it 
might  undei^o  from  scriveners  w^o  might  Muoder  in  tl^  copying  of  its  words,  or 
from  reciters  who  might  maltreat  its  verse  in,  the  d|stribuiioa  of  ^e  acceixts ; — 

^  And,  since  there  is  so*  great  diveitlty 

•  la  English,  and  in  writing  of  our  tongue, 

I  pray  to  God  that  none  may  miswrite  thee 
Not  tne  mismetre,  for  default  of  tongue, 
And  wberesoe'er  thott  mayst  be  reaxT or  sung, 
Tb4M^  t]¥>u  N,|M)deiiBtood,  God  I  beseech." 

But  in  his  versification  he  likewise  adopted  certain  other  practices  Which  hasd  no 
such  origin  or  reason  as  thosealresdy  deferred  to.  Among  them  were  the  addition,- 
at  the  »M  of  a  line  of  fiv«  accents,  of  an  unaccented  syllable ;  and  the  s«b9titution; 
for  the  first  foot  of  a  line  either  oj  four  of  five  accents,  of  a  single  syllable.  These 
deviations  from  a  stricter  system  of  versification  He  doubtless  permitted  to  himself, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  partly  for  that-  of  convenience  ;  but  neither  of 
tbem  is  peculiar  to  himself,  or  of  sufMreme  importimce  ^for  the  ieBfect  of  his  verse. 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  allow  as  much  in  a  passage  of  his  House ~  of  Fame — ^a  poem 
written,  h  should,  however,  be  obsefved,  in  an  easy-going  form  of  verse  (the  line 
of  four  accents)  which  in  his  later  period  Chancer  seems,  with  this  exception,  to 
have  invariably  di9oardedk    Me  here  beseeches  ApcUo  \o  make  his  ffayme 

*'*...  Somewhat  agrceible, 

•  Thongh^meve^efaifinasyllible." 

But  another  of  his  usages— the  misunderstandini;'  of  which  has  more  than  ansrthing 
else  caused  his  art  as  a  writer  of  verse  to  be  misjudged,— seems  to  have  been  due  to 
a  very  different  cause.  *  To  understand  the  real  nature  6¥  the  usage  in  question  it 
is  only  neccasacy  to  seize  the  principle  of  Chaucer's  rlLytfam.  Of  this  puiDciple  it 
was  well  said  many  years  aeo  by  a  most  competent  authority — Mr.  R.  Home — that 
it  is  **  inseparable  from  a  fuu  or  fair  exercise  of  the  genius  of  our  language  in  ver> 
sification."  For  though  this  usa^  in  its  full  fk«edom  Was  grsdualh^  agdun  lost  to 
our  poetry  for  a  time;,  yet  it  was  m  a  large  measure  recovef^d  by  Shaksoeare  BXkd 
the  later  dramatists  of  our  gi«at  age,  and  has  since  b^en  nev«r  altogetBer  aban- 
doned agfain«^not  even  by  the  correct  writers  of  the  Augustan  ):Msriod-~tJH  by  the 
favorites  of  our  own  tim(»s  it  is  resorted  to  with  a  perhaps  excessive  liberality.  It 
consists  simply  in  eiurHngovt^  certain  final  syllAoI^s^not  eliding  them  or  oon- 
tracttng  them  with  the  syllables  following  upon  them,  but  passing  over  tfaeoi 
lightly,  so  that,  without  being  inaudible,  they  may  at  the  samfe  time  not  interfere 
With  the  rhythm  dr  beat  of  the  verse.  This  usage^~  by  adding  to  the  variety,  innoiK. 
testily  adds  to  the  flexiWlity  and  beauty  of  Chiiioev*s-«tti«i&catlQii. 
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howdrer  unaccustomed  it  may  b«  to  his  diction  and  versification. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  art  at  whose  bidding  ten  monosyllables 
arrange  themselves  into  a.  line  of  the  exquisite  cadence  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**  And  she  was  fair,  as  is  the  rose  ia  }ia.j}" 

Kor  wouM  It  be  easy  to  find  lines  surpassing  in  their  melancholy 
charm  Chaucer's  version  of  the  lament  of  Medea  when  deserted  by 
J^on — a  passage  which  makes  the  reader  neglectful  of  the  English 
p6et's  modest hintthat  the letterof  the  Colchian princess  mzj  be  found 
at  full  length  in  Ovid.  The  lines  shall  be  quoted  v^rdattm,  though 
riot  iiieraHrn  /and  perhaps  no  better  example,  and  none  more  readily 
appreciable  by  a  modem  ear,  could  be  given  than  the  fourth  of  them 
of  the  harmoaibus  effect  of  ChaUcer*s  usage  of  shirring,  referred  to 
abov«^-^  • 

**■  Why  UkM  thee  my  yellow  hair  to  see 
More  than  the  bouadSs  of  mine  honesty? 
Why  likM  me  thy  youth  and  chy  fairness 
Ana  of  thy  toi^e  tlie  infinite  n-aciousneflB  ? 
O.  had*aL  mou  in  thy  conquest  dead  y-bee(n). 
Poll  myckle  untruth  liad  there  died  with  thcc.^ 

Qualities  and  powers  such  as  the  above  have  belonged  to  poets  of 
very  various  times  and  countries  before  and  after  Chaucer.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  these  he  most  assuredly  possessed  others,  which  are  not  usual 
among  the  poets  of  our  nation,  and  which,  whencesoever  they  had 
come  to  him  pcrsoiially,  had  tjot,  before  they  made  their  appearance 
in  him,  seemed  indigenous  tvthe  English  soil.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
easy  to  misrepresent  the  history  of  English  poetry,  during  the  period 
which  Chaucer's  advent  may  be  said  to  have  closed,  by  ascribing  to  it 
a  uniformly  solemn  and  serious,  or  even  dark  and  gloomy,  character. 
Such  a  description  would  not  apply  to  the  poetry  of  the  period  before 
the  Norman  Concpiest,  though,  in  truth,  little  room  could  be  left  for 
the  play  of  fancy  or  wit  in  the  hammercd-out  war-song,  or  in  the  long- 
drawn  Scriptural  -paraphrase.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  a  contagious 
gayety  should  find  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  itself  in  the  course  of 
the  versification  of  grave  historical  chronicles,  or  in  the  tranquil 
objective  reproduction  of  the  endless  traditions  of  British  legend.  Of 
the  popular  songs  belonging  to  the  period  after  the  Norman  Cpn- 
quest,  the  remains  which  furnish  us  with  direct  or  indirect  evidence 
concerning  them  hardly  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion.  But  we  know 
that  (the  cavilling  spirit  of  Chaucer's  burlesque  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas 
notwithstanding)  the  efforts  of  English  metrical  romance  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  were  neither  few  nor  feeble,  although 
these  romances  were  chiefly  translations,  sometimes  abridgments  to 
boot — even  the  Arthurian  cycle  having  been  only  imported  across  the 
Channel,  though  it  may  have  thus  come  back  to  its  original  home. 
There  is  some  animation  in.  at  least  one  famous  chronicle  in  verse 
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dating  from  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy ;  there  is  real 
spirit  in  the  war-songs  of  Minot  iii  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ;  and 
from  about  its  beginnings  dates  a  satire  full  of  broad  fun  concerning 
the  jolly  life  led  by  the  monks.  But  none  of  these  works  or  of  those 
contemporary  with  theril  show  that  innate  lightness  and  buoyancy  of 
tone  which  seems  to  add  wings  to  the  art  of  poetry.  Now^^  liad 
the  English  mind  found  so  real  an  opportunity  of  poetic  utterance  in 
the  days.,  of  Chaucer's  own  youth  as  in  Langlaod's  unique  woijk; 
nation^  4n  its  allegorical  form  and  in  its  alliterative  metre;  and 
nowhere  had  this  utterance  been  more  stern  and  .severe. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  Chaucer  made  his  i^pearance  as  a  poet^ 
than  beseem^  to  show  what  mistrcs&!s  badge  the.  wears*  whiich  party 
of^he  twa  that,  have  at  most  .times  divided  j^ong  them  a.  natiopai 
literature  and  its  representatives  he  intends  to  follow.  The  burdeA  oi. 
his  song  is  *  Si  douce  est  la  marguerite  :"  h^  has  \tzxx^  the  ways  of 
French  gallantry  as  if  to  the  manner  born,  and  thus  becomes,  as  it 
were  without  hesitation. or  effort,  the  first  English  love-poet.  Nor — 
though  in  the  cou^e  of  his- career  his  range  of  themes,  his  command 
of  materials,  and  his  choice. of  forms  are  widely  enlarged — is  the  gay 
banner  under  which  he  has  ranged  himself  ever  deserted  by  him. 
With  the  exception  of. the  Hous^  <?/ w^awr,. there  js  not  one  of  hi$  lin- 
ger poems  of  which  the  passion  ox  love,  under  one  or  another  of' Us 
aspects,  does  not  either  constitute  the  main  subject  or  (as  in  the,  Can- 
terbury Tales)  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  contents.  It  is  as  a  love- 
poet  that  Gower  thinks  of  Chaucer  when  playing  a' tribute,  to;  him  in 
his  own  verse  ;  it  is  to  the  attacks  madei  upon  him  ia  his  character  .  a^ 
a  love-poet,  and  to  his  consciousness  of  wnat  he  has  achieved -as  suph,. 
that  he  gives  expression  in  th^  Prologue  to  ^^  Legend  of  Good  Women, 
where  his  fair  advocate  tells  the  God  of  Love : — 

"The  man  hath  servM  you  of  his  cuajiiogf,  ..  . 

And  furthered  well  yoor  law  in  his  writing, 
'    Alt  4)e  it  that  he  cannot  well  indite,   .  . 

Yet  hath  he  tnade  unkarned  folk  deliglu  . 

To  se>rv8  you  in  praising  of  your  name." 

And  so  he  resumes  his  favorite  theme  once  more,  to  tell,  as  the  Man 
of  Law  says,  **  of  lovers  up  and  down,  more,  than  Ovid  makes.men- 
tion  of  in  his  old  Epistles'*  This  fact  alone — that  our  first  great  Eng-. 
ifsh  poet  was  also  our  first  English  love-poet,  properly  so  called — 
would  have  sufficed  to  transform  our  poetic  literature  through  his 
agency. 

What,  however,  calls  for  special  notice,  in  connection  with  Chaucer's 
special  poetic  quality  of  gayety  and  brightness,  is  the  preference  which 
he  exhibits  for  treating  the  joyous  aspects  of  this  many-sided  pas- 
sion. Apart  from  the  Legend  of  Good  Wofnen^  which  is  specially, 
designed  to  give  brilliant  examples  of  the  faithfulness  of  wpm^n  i^n/Jer 
"  cumstances  of  trial,  piain,  and  grief,  and  "from  tw6  or  thre^oflKe 
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Canterbury  Tales^  he  dwells,  with  consistent  preference,  on  the  bright 
side  of  love,  though  remaining  a  stranger  to  its  divine  radiance,  which 
shines  forth  so  fully  upon  us  out  of  the  pages  of  Spenser.  Thus,  in 
the  Assembly  of  Fowls  all  is  gayety  and  mirth,  as  indeed  beseems  the 
genial  neighborhood  of  Cupid's  temple.  Again,  in  Troilus  and  Cressid^ 
the  earlier  and  cheerful  part  of  the  love-story  is  that  which  he  develops 
with  unmistakable  sympathy  and  enjoyment ;  and  in  his  hands  this 
part  of  the  poem  becomes  one  of  the  most  charming  poetic  narratives 
of  the  birth  and  growth  of  young  love  which  our  literature  possesses — 
a  soft  and  sweet  counterpart  to  the  consuming  heat  of  Marlowe*s 
unrivalled  Hero  and  Leander,  With  Troilus  it  was  love  at  first  sight 
— with  Cressid  a  passion  of  very  gradual  growth.  But  so  full  of  nature 
is  the  narrative  of  this  growth,  that  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  at 
more  than  one  point  of  the  inimitable  creations  of  the  great  modern 
master  in  the  description  of  women's  love.  Is  there  not  a  touch  of 
Gretchen  in  Cressid,  retiring  into  her  chamber  to  ponder  over  the  first 
revelation  to  her  of  the  love  of  Troilus  ? — 

"  Cressid  arose,  no  longer  there  she  stayed. 
But  straight  into  her  closet  went  anon. 
And  set  her  down,  as  still  as  any  stone, 
And  every  word  gan  up  and  down  to  wind. 
That  he  Kad  said,  as  it  came  to  her  mind.** 

And  is  there  not  a  touch  of  ClUrchen  in  her — though  with  a  difference 
— ^when  from  her  casement  she  blushingly  beholds  her  lover  riding 
past  in  triumph : 

"  So  like  a  man  of  armSs  and  a  knight 
He  was  to  see,  filled  full  of  high  prow^. 
For  both  he  had  a  body;  and  a  might 
To  do  that  thinsr,  as  well  as  hardiness ; 
And  elK  to  see  him  in  hfas  ffear  him  dress, 
So  fresh,  so  young,  so  wieldly  seemed  he, 
It  truly  was  a  heaven  him  for  to  see. 

**  His  helm  was  hewn  about  in  twenty  places, 
That  by  a  tissue  hung  his  back  behmd  ; 
His  shield  was  dashed  with  strokes  of  swords  and  maces. 
In  whkh  men  mights  many  an  arrow  find 
That  piercM  had  the  horn  and  nerre  and  rind ; 
And  aye  the  peo(4e  cried  :  *"  Here  comes  our  joy. 
And,  next  his  brother,  holder  up  of  Troy.*  *' 

Even  in  the  very  Book  of  the  Duchess^  the  widowed  lover  describes  the 
maiden  charms  of  his  lost  wife  with  so  lively  a  freshness  as  almost  to 
make  one  forget  that  it  is  a  lost  wife  whose  praises  are  being  recorded. 
The  vivacity  and  joyousness  of  Chaucer's  poetic  temperament, 
however,  show  themselves  in  various  other  ways  besides  his  favorite 
m«nner  of  treating  a  favorite  theme.  They  enhance  the  spirit  of  his 
passages  of  dialogue,  and  add  force  and  freshness  to  his  passages  of 
description.  They  make  him  amusingly  impatient  of  epical  lengths, 
ahcnpt  in  his  transitions,  and  anxious,  with  an  anxiety  usually  mani- 
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fested  by  readers  rather  than  by  writers,  to  come  to  the  point,  *  *  to 
the  great  effect,"  as  he  is  wont  to  call  it.  **  Men,"  he  says,  "  may  orer- 
lade  a  ship  or  barge,  and  therefore  I  will  skip  at  once  to  die  effect, 
and  lee  all  the  rest  slip."  And  he  unconsciously  suggests  a  striking 
difference  between  himself  and  the  great  Elizabethan  epic  poet  who 
owes  so  much  to  him,  when* he  declines  to  make  as  long  a  tale  of  the 
chaff  or  of  the  straw  as  of  the  corn,  and  to  describe  all  Ih6  details  of  a 
marriage-feast  seriatim: 

*•  The  fruit  of  every  tale  is  for  to  say  j 
They  eat  and  drink,  and  dance  and  sing  and  play.** 

This  may  be  the  fruit ;  but  epic  poets,  from  Homer  downwards,  have 
been  generally  in  the  habit  of  not  neglecting  the  foliage.  Spenser,  in 
particular,  has  that  impartial  copiousness  which  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  admire  in  the  Ionic  epos,  but  which,  if  the  truth  were  told,  has 
prevented  generations  of  Englishmen  from  acquiring  an  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Fairy  Queen,  With  Chaucer  the 
danger  certainly  rather  lay  in  an  opposite  direction.  Most  assuredly 
he  can  tell  a  story  with  admirable  point  and  precision,  when  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  no  better  example  of  his  skill  in  this  respect  could 
be  cited  than  the  Manciple  s  Tale,  with  its  rapid  narrative,  its  major 
and  minor  catastrophe,  and  its  concise  moral,  ending  thus  : — 


**  My  son,  beware,  and  be  no  author  new 
Of  tiding^s,  whether  they  be  false  or  true ; 
Whereso  thou  comest,  among'  high  or  low, 
Keep  well  thy  tongue,  and  think  upon  the  crow." 

At  the  same  time,  his  frequently  recurring  annotincements  of  his  desire 
to  be  brief  have  the  effect  of  making  his  narrative  appear  to  halt,  and 
thus,  unfortunately,  defeat  their  own  purpose.  An  example  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  Knight* s  Tale,  a  narrative  poem  of  which,  in 
contract  with  its  beauties,  a  want  of  evenness  is  one  of  the  chief  defects. 
It  is  not  that  the  desire  to  suppress  redundancies  is  a  tendency  deserv- 
ing anything  but  commendation  in  any  writer,  whether  great  or  small ; 
but  rather,  that  the  art  of  concealing  art  had  not  yet  dawned  upon 
Chaucer.  And  yet  few  writers  of  any  time  have  taken  a  more  evident 
pleasure  in  the  process  of  literary  production,  and  have  more  visibly 
overflowed  with  sympathy  for,  or  antipathy  against,  the  characters  of 
their  own  creation.  -Great  novelists  of  our  own  age  have  often  told, 
their  readers,  in  prefaces  to  their  fictions  or  in  ^ciA^/-confidential  com- 
ments upon  them,  of  the  intimacy  in  which  they  have  lived  with  the* 
offspring  of  their  own  brain,  to  them  far  from  shadowy  beings.  But 
only  the  naivete  oi  Chaucer's  literary  age,  together  with  the  vivacity 
of  his  manner  of  thought  and  writing,  could  place  him  in  so  close  a 
personal  relation  towards  the  personages  and  the  incidents  of  fait 
poems.  He  is  overcome  by  *'  pity  and  ruth"  as  he  reads  of  suffering, 
and  his  eyes  **  wAx  ifoul  and  4iore"  as  he  prepares  to  tell  oi  its  in^-. 
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tion.  He  compassionates  'Move's  scrvant&"  as  if  he  were  their  own 
**  brother  dear  ;"  and  into  his  adaptation  of  the  eventful  story  of  Con- 
stance (the  Man  of  Lavis  Tali)  he  introduces  apostrophe  upon  apos- 
trophe, to  the  defenceless  condition  of  his  heroine — to  her  relentless 
enemy  the  Sultana,  and  to  Satan,  who  ever  makes  his  instumeqt  of 
women  **when  he  will  beguile" — to  the  drunken  messenger  who 
allowed  the  letter  carried  by  him  to  be  stolen  from  him — and  to  the 
treacherous  Queen-mother  who  caused  them  to  be 'stolen.  Indeed,  in 
addressing  the  last-named  personage,  the  poet  seems  to  lose  all  con- 
trol over  himself. 

**  O  domegild,  I  have  no  English  digne 
Unto  thy  malice  and  thy  tyranny : 
•  And  theiefore  to  the  fiend  I  thee  resiipi, 

Let  him  at  length  tell  of  thy  treachery. 
Fye,  mannish,  fy;e !— Oh  nay,  by  God,  I  lie ; 
Fye  fiendish  spirit,  for  I  dare  well  tell, 
Though  thou  here  walk,  thy  spiiit  is  in  heli"   - 

At  the  (^leniog  of  the  Legend  of  Ariadne^  he  bids  Minos  redden  with 
shame;  and  towards  its  close,  when  narrating  how  Theseus  sailed 
away,  leaving  his  true-love  behind,  he  expresses  a  hope  that  the  wind 
may  drive  the  traitor  **  a  twenty  devil  way."  Nor  does  this  vivacity 
find  a  less  amusing  expression  in  so  trifling  a  touch  as  that  in  the 
Clerk's  TaUt  where  the  domestic  sent  to  deprive  Griseldis  of  her  boy 
becomes,  eo  ipso  as  it  were,  **  this  ugly  sergeant." 

Closely  allied  to  Chaucer's  liveliness  and  gayety  of  disposition,  and 
in  part  springing  from  them,  are  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and 
the  power  of  satire  which  he  has  at  his  command.  His  humor  has 
many  varieties,  ranging  from  the  refitxed  and  half -melancholy  irony 
of  the  House  of  Fame  to  the  rea4y  wit  of  the  sagacious  uncle  of  Cressid, 
the  burlesque  fun  of  the  inimitable  Hun^s  Priest's  Tale,  and  the  very 
gross  salt  of  the  Reeve^  the  Miller^  and  one  or  two  others.  The  springs 
of  humor  often  capriciously  refuse  to  allow  themselves  to  be  discov* 
ered ;  nor  is  the  satire  of  which  the  direct  intention  is  transparent 
invariably  the  most  effective  species  of  satire.  Concerning,  however, 
Chaucer's  use  of  the  power  which  he  in  so  large  a  measure  possessed, 
viz.,  that  of  covering  with  ridicule  the  palpable  vices  or  weaknesses  of 
the  classes  or  kinds  of  men  represented  by  some  of  his  character-types, 
one  assertion  may  be  made  with  tolerable  safety.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  first  stimulus  and  the  ultimate  scope  of  the  wit  and 
humor  which  he  here  expended,  they  are  not  to  be  explained  as  moral 
indignation  in  disgujse.  And  in  truth  Chaucer's  merriment  flows 
spoot^uieously  from  a  source  very  near  the  surface  ;  he  is  so  extremely 
diverting,  because  he  is  so  extremely  diverted  himself. 

Herein,  |of>,  lies  the  harmlessness  of  Chaucer's  fun.  Its  harmless- 
ness,  to  wlt,^fpr  those  w^o  are  able  to  read  bini  in  something  like  the 
spirit  in  which  he  wrote — never  a  very  easy  achievement  with  regard 
to  any  author,  and  one  which  the  beginner  and  the  young  had  better 
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Jbe  advised  to  abstain  from  attempting  with  Chaucer  in  the  overflow 
of  his  more  or  less  unrestrained  moods.  At  all  events,  the  excuse  of 
gayety  of  heart — the  plea  of  that  vUil  esprit  Gaulois  which  is  so  often, 
and  very  rarely  without  need,  invoked  in  an  exculpatory  capacity  by 
modern  French  criticism — is  the  best  defence  ever  made  for  Chaucer's 
laughable  irregularities,  either  by  his  apologists  or  by  himself.  '*  Men 
should  not,"  he  says,  and  says  very  truly,  "  make  earnest  of  game." 
But  when  he  audaciously  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  impro- 
priety by  declaring  that  he  must  tell  stories  in  character^  and  coolly 
requests  any  person  who  may  find  anything  in  oqe  of  his  tales  objec- 
tionable to  turn  to  another  : — 

''*'  For  he  shall  find  enough,  both  great  and  stxiaU, 
Of  storial  thinr  that  toucheth  gentleness,  • 

Likewise  morsuity  and  holiness : 
Blame  ye  not  me,  if  ye  should  choose  amins — " 

we  are  constrained  to  shake  our  heads  at  the  transparent  sophistry  of 
the  plea,  which  requires  no  exposure.  For  Chaucer  knew  very  well 
how  to  give  life  and  color  to  his  page  without  recklessly  disregarding 
bounds  the  neglect  of  which  was  even  in  his  day  offensive  to  many 

»  besides  the  '^^ precious  folk"  of  whom  he  half  derisively  pretends  to 
stand  in  awe.  In  one  instance  he  defeated  his  own  purpose;  for  the 
so-called  Cook*s  Tale  ofGamelyn  was  substituted  by  some  earlier  editor 
for  the  original  Cook^s  Tale^  which  has  thus  in  its  completed  form 
become  a  rarity  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  most  ardent  of 
curiosity  hunters.  Fortunately,  however,  Chaucer  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  from  this  point  of  view  he  had  written  very  differ- 
ently at  different  times;'  no  whiter  pages  remain  than  many  of  his. 

But  the  realism  of  Chaucer  is  something  mqre  than  exuberant  love 
of  fun  and  light-hearted  gayety.  He  is  the  first  great  painter  of 
character,  because  he  is  the  first»great  observer  of  it  ^mong  modem 
European  writers.  His  power  of  comic  (Nervation  need  not  be 
dwelt  Upon  again,  after  the  illustrations  of  it  which  have  been  inci- 
dentally furnished  in  these  pages.  More  especially. with  regard  to  the 
manners  and  ways  of  women,  which  often,  while  seeming  so  natural 
to  women  themselves,  appear  so  odd  to  male  observers,  Chaucer's 
eye  was  ever  on  the  alert.  But  his  works  likewise  contain  pas- 
sages displaying  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  minds  of  m^n,  as  well  as 

•  a  keeil  eye  for  their  manners,  together  with  a  power  of  generalizing, 
which,  when  kept  within  due  bounds,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  wise 
knowledge  of  humankind  so  admirable  to  us  in  our  great  essayists,  from 
Bacon  to  Addison  and  his  modern  successors.  How  truly,  for  instance, 
in  Troilus  and  Cressidy  Chaucer  observes  on  the  enthusiastic  belief  of 
converts,  the  •*strongest-faithed'*  of  men,  as  he  understands!  And 
how  fine  is  the  saying  as.  to  the  suspiciousness  characteriistic  of  l^Wd 
(i.r.,  ignorant)  people,  that  to  thfngs  which  are  made  more  subtly 
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they  'jgl&dly  give  the  worst  Interpretation  which  suggests  itself !  How 
appositely  the  Canon* s  Yeoman  describes  the  arrogance  of  those  who 
are  too' clever  by  half;  "  when  a  man  has  an  over-great  wit,"  he  says, 
"it  very  often  chances  to  him  to  misuse  it  ?^  And  with  how  ripie  a 
wisdom,  ctombined  with  ethics  of  true  gentleincss,  the  honest  Franklin^ 
at  the  opening  of  his  Tale^  discourses  on  the  uses  and  the  beauty  of 
long-suffering:—:' 

**  For  one  thing.  $ir8B,  «af  cly  dare  I  say. 

That  friends  the  one  the  other  musjt  obey, 

If  th^  will  longH  hold»  company. 

Lo^  will  not  M  cdnstniiA'd  by  m«Btety. 

W|ten  jnasten^  cook^s,  ^egod  of  love  anon 

Beateth  his  wings— andi  farewell !  be  is  gone. 

tove  is  a  thing  as  any  spirit  free. 

Wonen  de^rc,  by  tiacarc,  UbeTtv; 
-  '  And  aot  to  b^  constrained  as  a  Chrall  * 

And  so  4o  men,  if  I  the  truth  say  shall. 

Lo6k,  who  that  Is  most  patient  in  h>y«, 

He  is  at  his  advantage  sul  above. 

A  virtue  high  is  patience,  certain, 

Becaane  Ir  vauiqaisbeth,  as  elerki  expbia^ 

Things  to  wfaieti  r^^  never  could  attain. 

For  every  word  oien  ^ould  not  chide  and  friain ; 

Learn  ye  to  suffer,  or  else,  so  may  I  go, 

Ye  shaffl  it  Itorn,  whether  ye  will  or  no. 

For  in.  this  world  certain  no  wight  there  is  . 

Who  neither  dodi  nor  saith  some  time  amiss. 

Sickness  ot"  11%,  or  coastellatl6n, 

Wine,  woti  or  changing  of  coo^lesfi^D,  * 

Causeth  full  olt  to<do  amiss  or  speak. 

5 or  every  wrong  men  may  not  vengeance  wreak : 
f  ter  a  time  there  must  be  temperance 
With  fevery  wight  that  knows  self-govecnaoc^  '* 

It  was  by  virtueof  his  power  of  observing  and  drawing  character* 
above  all,  that  phaucer  ^.ecame  the  true  predecessor  of  two  several 
growths  of  our  literature,  Jh.  both  of  which,  characteri^tion  forms  a 
most  important  element — it  might  perhaps  be  truly  said,  the  element 
which  surpasses  all  others  in  importance.     From  this  point  of  view  the 
dramatic  poets  of  the  Elizttbetium  age  renMun  unequalled  by  any  other 
school  or  group  of  dramatists,  and  the  English  novelists  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries  by  the  representatives  of  any  other 
development  of  pros6-«fiction.v  In  the  art  of  construction,  in  the  inven- 
tion and  the  arrangement  of  incident,  these  dramatists  and  novelists 
may  have  been  left  behind  by  others;  in  the  creation  of  character  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  without  rivals  in  their  respective  branches  of  litera* 
ture.    To  the  earlier  at  least  of  these  growths  Chaucer  may  be  said  to 
have  pointed  the  way.     His  personages — more  especially,  of  course,  as 
has  been  seen,  those  who  are  assembled  together  in  ^^  Prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales — are  not  mere  phantasms  of  the  brain,  or  even 
mere  actual  i>ossibilities,  but  real  human  beings,  and  types  tnie  to  the 
likeness  of*  whote  clashes  of  meo  and  women,  or  to  the.  mould  in 
which  all^umah  nature  IS  cast'   This  i«,  tfjpoh  thff  Wh61e,  the' fttcM:* 
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wonderful,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  recognized^  of  Chaucer's 
gifts.  It  would  not  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  c^ake  him  a  great  dramas 
tist,  had  the  drama  stood  ready  for  him  as  a  literary  form  into  which 
to  pour  the  inspirations  of  his  genius,  as  it  aftemards  stood  ready  for 
our  great  Elizabethans.  But  to  it  were  added  in  him  that  perception 
of  a  strong  dramatic  situation,  and.tjbiat  power  pf  finding  the  right 
words  for  it,  which  have  determined  the  success  of  many  plays,  and 
the  absence  of  which  materially  detracts  from  the  completeness  of  the 
effect  of  others,  high  as  their  merits  may  be  in  other  respects.  How  ^ 
thrilling,  for  instance,  is  that  rapid  passage  across  the  stage,  as  one" 
might  almost  call  it,  of  the  unhappy  Dorigea  in  the  Franklin's  TaU  I 
The  antecedents  ot  the  situation,  to  be  sure;  aw,  as .  has  been  else- 
where suggested;  absurd  enough;  but  who  can  fail  to  feel  that  spasm 
of  anxious  sympathy  with  which  a  pc^erful  dramatic  situation  in 
itself  affects  us,  when  the  wife,-  whom  for  truth's  sake  her  husband  has 
bidden  be  untrue  to  him,  goes  forth  on  her  unholy  errand  of  duty  ?  ^ 
*'  Whither  so  fast  ?'*  asks  the  lover: 

*'  And  she  nuide  answer,  half  as  the  wete  atad : 
*  Unto  the  jg^idcn,  -as  my  husband  bade*  • 

'      My  promise  for  to  keep,  i^Bs!  alaaT" 

Nor,  as  the  abbreviated  prose  version  ot  the  Panhnet's  Tale  given 
above  wi^  suffice  to  show,  wa^  Chaucer  deficient  in  the  art  of  dramati- 
cally arranging  a  story;  while  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  our  non- 
dramatic  poets  In  the  spirit  and  movement;  of  fais  dialogue.  The  Book 
of  the  Duchess  and  the  House  of  Fame^  but  tfiore  especially  Troilus  and 
Cressid  and  the  connecting  passages  between  some  of  the  Canterbuty 
Tales,  may  be  referred  to  in  various  illustration  of  this. 

The  vividness  of  his  imagination,  which  conjures  up,  so  to  speak,  the 
venr  personality  of  his  characters  before  him,  and  th^'cdntagipus  force 
of  his  pathos,  which  is  as  true  and  as  spontaneous  as  his  humor,  com- 
plete in  him  the  born  dramatist  We  can  see  Constance  as  with'  our 
own  eyes,  in  the  agony  of  her  peril : — 

>*  Have  ye  not  seen 'Some  time  a  paUkl  &ce  . ' 
.  Amoo^  a  press,  of  hi|n  that  hath  beea  led 

Towards  his  death,  where  him  awaits  no  grace,  »i 

And  such  a  color  in  his  face  hath  had, 

Mefli  mis^itirkaow  his  lace  was  M  bested 

'Mong  all  the  othtor  faces  in  that  rout  ?  , ,       . 

So  stands  Constance,  and  looketh  her  about.** 

"And  perhaps  thpre  is  no  better  way  of  studying  the  general'  Character  J 
of  Chaucer's  pathos  than  a  comi)arison  of  the  Afonk*s  Tale  froin  which ,] 
this  passage  is  taken,  and  the  CUrk's  Tale,  with   their  originals.     In[ 
the  former,  for  instance,  the  prayer  of  Constance,  When  condemned 
through  Domeg^ld's  guilt  to  be  cast  adrift  once  more  on  the  waters, 
her  piteous  words  and  tenderness  to  her  little  child  as  it-  lies  weeping  | 
in  her  arm,  ao4  h«  touching  leave-taking  fiom  the  land  (ft  tha 
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baad.who  has  condemned  her— all  these  are  Chaucer's  own.  So  also 
are  parts  of  one  oi  the  most  afifecting  passages  in  the  Clerk's  TaU — 
.Griseldis'  farewell  to  her  daughter.  But  it  is  as  unnecessary  to  lay  a 
finger  upon  lines  and  passages  illustrating  .Chaucer's  pathos  as  upon 
others  illustrating  his  humor. 

Thusi  then»  Cbiaucer  was  a  born  dramatist;  but  fate  willed  it,  that 
!  the  branch  of  our  literature  which  might  probably  have  of  all  been  the 
best  suited  to  his  genius  was  not  to  spring  into  life  till  he  and  several 
generations  after  him  had  passed  away.     To  be  sure,  during  the  four- 
teenth century  the  so-called  miraple>plays  flourished  abundantly  in 
I  England^  and  were,  as  there  is  every  reason  to- believe,  already  largely 
I  performed  by  the  trading-companies  of  London  and  the  towns.     The 
allusions  in  Chaucer  to  these  beginnings  of  our  English  drama  are, 
I  however,  remarkably  scanty.    The  Wife  of  Bath  mentions  plays  of 
I  miracles  among  the  other  occasions  of  religious  sensation  haunted  by 
'  her,  clad  in  her  gay  scarlet  gown — including  vigils,  processions,  preach- 
ings, p^grimages,  and  marriages.    And  ti^e  jolly  parish-clerk  of  the 
Miller. s  Tale^  we  are  informed,,  at  times,  in  order  to  show  his  li^tness 
and  his  skill,  played  **  Herod  on  a  scaLftoId  high** — thus,  by-thc-bye, 
emulating  the  parish  clerks  of  London,  who  are  known  to  have  been 
among  the  performers  of  miracles  in  the  Middle  Ages.     The  allusion 
to  Pilate*s  voice  in  the  Millers  Prolagtie^  and  that  in  the  TaU  to 

**  The  sorrow  of  Noah  with  his  fcHowrfiip 
That  he  had  ere  he  gochis  wife  to  ship,'* 

seem  likewise  dramatic  reminiscences;  and  the  occurrence  of  these 
three  allusions  in  a  single  Tale  and  its  Prologue  would  incline  one  to 
think  that  Chaucer  had  recently  amused  himself  at  one  of  these  per- 
formances. But  plays  are  not  mentioned  among  the  entertainments 
enumerated  at  the  opening  of  the  Pardoner* s  Tale;  and  it  would  in 
any  case  have  been  unlikely  that  Chaucer  should  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion  to  diversions  which  were  long  chiefly  '*  visited",  by  the  classes 
with  which  he  could  have  no  personal  connection,  and  even  at  a  much 
later  date  were  dissociated  in  men's  minds  from  poetry  and  literature. 
Had  he  ever  written  anything  remotely  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
dramatic  piece,  it  could  at  the  most  have  been  the  words  of  the  songs 
in  some  congratulatory  royal  pageant  such  as  Lydgate  probably  wf ote 
on  the  return  of  Henry  V.  after  Agincourt;  though  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  for  supposing  Chaucer  to  have  taken  so  much  interest  in 
the  "  ridings**  through  the  City  which  occupied  many  a  morning  of  the 
idle  apprentice  of  the  Cook^s  Tale,  Perkyn  Revellour.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  surprising  to  find  Chaucer,  who  was  a  reader  of  several  Latin 
poets,  and  who  had  heard,  of  more,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  show  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  ancient  classical  drama,  with  which  he  may 
accordingly  be  fairly  concluded  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted. 

Tq  one  further  aspect  of  Chaucer's  realism  as  a  poet  reference  ha* 
ilready  been  made;  but  a  final  mentioil  of  it  may  most  a|>propHaCcly 
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»       •  •  ■ 

conclude  this  sketch  of  his  poetical  characteristics.     His  descriptions  j 
of  nature  are  as  true  as  his  sketches  of  human  character;  and  iiici-| 
dental  touches  in  him  reveal  his  love  of  the  one  as  unmistakabtt  Ikb  | 
his  unfl^ging^  interest  in  the  study  of  the  other. '  Even  these  Mg*-^ 
morning  exordia f  in  which  he  was  but  following  a  fashion— faithhifif ' 
observed  both  by  the  French  trouvhus  and  by  the  English  Tothaiicqii 
translated  from  their  productions,  and  not  forgotten  by  the  author  oif 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose — always  come  from  his  hands 
with  the  freshness  of  naturtil  truth.     They  cannot  be  cklled  oti^nal  in 
conception,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  them  iany thing! 
strikingly  original  in  execution;  yet  they  cannot  be  included 'amon^j 
those  tnatter-of-course  notices  6f  morning  and  evening,  sunrise  and  | 
sunset,"  to  which  so  many  poet^  ^ave  accustomed  us  since  (be  it  ifaid  I 
with  revef^nce)  Homer  himself.  '  In'  Chaucer  these  passages  make  his ' 
page  '''as  fresh  as  in  the  month  of  May."    When  he  went  forth  on  these 
April"  ind  May  mornings,  it  was  not  solely  with  the  intent  of  compos- 
ing a  roundelay  or  ^  marguerite;  but  we  may*  be  "^11  assured  he 
allowed  the  song  of  the  litfle  birds,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  fresh  verdure  of  the  English  landscape,  to  sink  into  his  very  soul. 
For  nowhere  does  he  seem,  and  nowhere  could  he  have  been,  more 
open  to  the  influence  which  he  received  into  himself^  and  which  in  his 
turn  he  exercised,  and  exercises  upon  others,  than  when  he  was  in 
fresh  contact  with  nature.     In  this  influence .  U«flr  Ihe  secret  of  his 
genius;  in  his  poetry  there  is  life, . 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EPItOGUfi. 


-The  legacy  which  Chaucer  left  to  our  litferature  was  to  fructify  in  the 
tiands  of  a  long  succession  of  heirs;  and  it  may  be  said,  with  little  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  at  no  ti'ihe  has  his  fame  been  fresher  and  his 
influence  upon  our  poets — and  upon  our  painters  as  well  as  our  poets 
— more  perceptible  than  at  the  present  day.  When  Gower  first  put 
forth  his  Confessio  Amantis,  We  may  assuipe  that  Chaucer's  poetical 
labors,  of  the  fame  of  \thich  his  brother-poet  declared  the  lind  to  be 
full,  had  not  yet  been  crowned  by  his"  last  and  greatest  work.  As  a 
poet;  therefore,  Gower  in  one  sense  owes  less  to  Chaucer  than  did 
many  of  their  successors;  though,  on  the  Other  hand,  it  niay  be  said 
ipvith  truth  that  to  Chaucer  is  due  the  fact  that  Gower  (whose  earlier 
productions  were  in  French  and  in  Latin)  ever  became  a  poet  at  alL 
The  Confessio  Afkunds  is  ti<i  book  for"  all  times  like  lOxt' CaitteHfury 
Tales;  hiit  <bit  cori joined  names  of  Chaucer  and  GoWr  addea  slrengA 
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I  to  one  another  .in  the  eyes  of  the  generations' ensuing,  little  anxious 
«5^  these  generations  were  to  distinguish  which  of  the  pair  was  really 
^  first  to  ** garnish  our  English  rude"  with  the  flowers  of  a  new 
'fioetic  diction  and  art  of  veiS2. 

The  Lancaster  period  of  our  history  had  its  days  of  national  glory 
'  as  well  as  of  national  humiliation,  and  indisputably,  as  a  whole,  ad- 
;  Tanced  the  growth  of  the  nation  towards  political  manhood.      But  it 
brought  with  it  no  golden  summer  to  ful51  the  promises  of  the  spring- 
-  tide  of  our  modern  poetical  literature.     The  two  poets  whose  names 
stand  forth  from  the  barren  after-season  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  iif« 
teeath  century,  were,  both  of  them,  according  to  their  own  profession, 
disciples  of  Chaucer.     In  truth,  however,  Occleve^  the  only  name- 
j  worthy,  poetical  writer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.»  seems  to  have  been 
I  less  akin  as  an  author  to  Chaucer  than  to  Gower,  while  his  principal 
poem  manifestly  was.  in  an  even  greater  degree  than   the  Confessio 
A  mantis,  a  severely  learned  or,  as  its  author  terms  it,  unbuxom  book. 
Lydgate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  famous  monk  of  Bury,  has  in  him 
something  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  manner  of  Chaucer,  under 
whose  advice  he  is  said  to  have  composed  one  of  his  principal  poems. 
Though  a  monk,  he  was  no  stay-at-home  or  do-nothing ;  like  him  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,. vr^  may  suppose  Lydgate  to  have  scorned  the 
maxim  that  a  monk  out  of  his  cloister  is  like  a  fish  out  of  water ;  and 
doubtless  many  days  which  he  could  spare  from  the  instruction  of 
youth  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury  were  spent  about  the  London  streets,  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  which  he  has  left  us  so  vivacious  a  record — 
a  kind  of  farcical  supplement  to  the  Prologue  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
His  literary  career,  part  of  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,   has    some  resemblance  to  Chaucer's,   though  it  is  less 
regular  and  less  consistent  with  itself  ;  and  several  of  his  poems  bear 
more  or  less  distinct  traces  of  Chaucer's  influence.     The  Jroybook  is 
not  founded   on  Troilus  and  Cressid,  though  it  is  derived  from   the 
sources  which  had  fed  the  original  of  Chaucer's  poem  ;  but  the  Temple 
0/  Glass  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  House  of  Fame;  and 
the  Story  0/  Thebes  is  actually  introduced  by  its  author  as  an  additional 
Canterbury  TaU^  and  challenges  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  series 
mto  which  it  asks  admittance.     Both  Occleve  and  Lydgate  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  a  prince  of  genius  descended  from  the  House,  with 
whose  founder  Chaucer  was  so  closely  connected — Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloupester.     Meanwhile,  the  sovereign  of  a  neighboring  kingdom 
was  in  all  probability  himself  the  agent  who  established  the  influence 
of  Chaucer  as  predominant  in  the  literature  of  his  native  land.     The  ,' 

long  though  honorable  captivity  in  England  ti  King  James  L  of  Scot-  / 
land — the  best  poet  among  kings  and  the  best  king  among  poets,  as 
be  has  been  antithetically  called — was  consoled  by  the  study  of  the 
"hymns"  of  his  **  dear  masters,  Chaucer  and  Gower,"  for  the  happi- 
ness of  whose  souls  he  prays  at  the  close  of  his  poem.  The  King's 
Quair,     That  most  charming  of  love-allegories,  in  which  the  Scottish 
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king  sings  the  story  of  his  captivity  and  of  his  deliverance  by  the  sweet 
messenger  of  love,  not  only  closely  imitates  Chaucer  in  detail  more 
especially  at  his  opening,  but  is  pervaded  by  his  spirit.  Many  subse* 
quent  Scottish  poets  imitated  Chaucer,  and  some  of  them  loyally 
acknowledged  their  debts  to  him.  Gawin  Douglas  in  his  Palace  of 
Honor^  and  Henryson  in  his  Testament  of  Cressid  and  elsewhere,  are 
followers  of  the  Southern  master.  The  wise  and  brave  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  was  familiar  with  his  writings  ;  and  he  was  not  only  occa- 
sionally imitated,  but  praised  with  enthusiastic  eloquence  by  William 
Dunbar,  "  that  darling  of  the  Scottish  Muses,'*  whose  poetical  merits 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  some  points  of  view,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
exaggerated,  when  declaring  him  to  have  been  **  justly  raised  to  alevd 
wfth  Chaucer  by  every  judgfc  of  poetry,  to  whom  his  obsolete  langusige 
has  not  rendered  him  unintelligible."  Dunbar  knew  that  this  Scottish 
language  was  but  a  form  of  that  which,  as  he  declared,  Chaucer  had 
made  to  **  surmount  every  terrestrial  tongue,  as  far  as  midnight  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  May  morning.'* 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  the  influence  of  Chaucer  continued  to  live 
even  during  the  dreary  interval  which  separates  from  one  another  two 
important  epochs  of  our  literary  history.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Nor- 
man kings,  ballads  orally  transmitted  were  the  people's  poetry  ;  and 
one  of  these  popular  ballads  carried  the  story  of  Patient  Grissel  into 
regions  where  Chaucer's  name  was  probably  unknown.  When,  after 
the  close  of  the  troubled  season  of  the  Roses,  our  poetic  literature 
showed  the  first  signs  of  a  revival,  they  consisted  in  a  return  to  the  old 
masters  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  poetry  of  Hawes,  the  learned 
author  of  the  crabbed  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  exhibits  an  undeniable  con- 
tinuity with  that  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate,  to  which  triad  he 
devotes  a  chapter  of  panegyric.  Hawes,  however,  presses  into  the 
service  of  his  allegory  not  only  all  the  Virtues  and  all  the  Vices,  whom 
from  habit  we  can  tolerate  in  such  productions,  but  also  Astronomy, 
Geometry,  Arithmetic,  and  the  rest  of  the  seven  Daughters  of  Doc- 
trine, whom  we  cannot,  and  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  least  of  his 
models.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  credit  that  he  seems  painfully 
aware  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  either  Chaucer  or  Lydgate  as  to 
vigor  of  invention.  There  is,  iti  truth,  more  of  the  dramatic  spirit  of 
Chaucer  in  Barklay's  Ship  of  Fools,  which,  though  essentially  a  trans- 
lation, achieved  in  England  the  popularity  of  an  original  work ;  for 
this  poem,  like  the  Canterbury  l^ales,  introduces  into  its  admirable 
framework  a  variety  of  lifelike  sketches  of  character  and  manners — it 
has  in  it  that  dramatic  element  which  is  so  Chaucerian  a  characteristic. 
But  the  aim  of  its  author  was  didactic,  which  Chaucer  had  never  been. 

When  with  the  poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  and  with  the  first 
attempts  in  the  direction  of  the  regular  drama,  the  opening  of  the 
second  great  age  in  our  literature  approached,  and  when,  about  half  a 
century  afterwards,  that  age  actually  opened  with  an  unequalled  burst 
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of  varied  productivity,  it  would  seem  as  if  Chaucer's  influence  might 
naturally  enough  have  passed  away,  or  at  least  become  obscured.   Such 

;  was  not,  however,  the  case,  and  Chaucer  survived  into  the  age  of  the 
English  Renascence  as  an  established  English  classic,  in  which 
capacity  Caxton  had  honored  him  by  twice  issuing  an  edition  of  his 

I  works  from  the  Westminster  printing-press.  Henry  VIII. 's  favorite 
^the  reckless  but  pithy  satirist,  Skelton — was  alive  to  the  merits  of  his 
great  predecessor ;  and  Skelton's  patron,  William  Thynne,  a  royal 
official,  busied  himself  with  editing  Chaucer's  works.  The  loyal  ser- 
vant of  Queen  Mary,  the  wise  and  witty  John  Hey  wood,  from  whose 
Interludes  the  step  is  so  short  to  the  first  regular  English  comedy,  in 
one  of  these  pieces  freely  plagiarized  a  passage  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Tottel,  thef>rinter  of  the  favorite  poetic  Miscellany  published 
shortly  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  included  in  his  collection 
the  beautiful  lines,  cited  above,  called  (7<W  Counsel  of  Chaucer,     And 

'  when  at  last  the  Elizabethan  era  properly  so-called  began,  the  proof 
was  speedily  given  that  geniuses  worthy  of  holding  fellowship  with 
Chaucer  had  assimilated  into  their  own  literary  growth  what  was  con- 
gruous to  it  in  his,  just  as  he  had  assimilated  to  himself — not  always 
improving,  but  hardly  ever  merely  borrowing  or  taking  over — ^much 
that  he  had  found  in  the  French  trouv^res^  and  in  Italian  poetry  and 
prose.  The  first  work  which  can  be  included  in  the  great  period  of 
Elizabethan  literature  is  the  Shepherd's  Calendar^  where  Spenser  is 
still  in  a  partly  imitative  stage ;  and  it  is  Chaucer  whom  he  imitates 
and  extols  in  his  poem,  and  whom  his  alter  ego,  the  mysterious  *'  E. 
A*.,"  extols  in  preface  and  notes.  The  longest  of  the  passages  in 
which  reference  is  made  by  Spenser  to  Chaucer,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Tityrus,  is  more  especially  noteworthy,  both  as  showing  the  venera- 
tion of  the^ounger  for  the  older  poet,  and  as  testifying  to  the  growuig 
popularity  of  Chaucer  at  the  time  when  Spenser  wrote. 

The  same  great  poet's  debt  to  his  revered  predecessor  in  the  Daph^ 
nalda  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  Fairy  Queen  is  the  masterpiece 
of  an  original  mind,  and  its  supreme  poetic  quality  is  a  lofty  magnifi- 
cence  upon  the  whole  foreign  to  Chaucer's  genius  ;  but  Spenser  owed 
something  more  than  his  archaic  forms  to '*  Tityrus,"  with  whose 
style  he  had  erst  disclaimed  all  ambition  to  match  his  pastoral  pipe. 
In  a  welUknown  passage  of  his  great  epos  he  declares  that  it  is  through 
sweet  infusion  of  the  older  poet's  own  spirit  that  he,  the  younger,  fol- 
lows the  footing  of  his  feet,  in  order  so  the  rather  to  meet  with  his 
meaning.  It  was  this,  the  romantic  spirit  proper,  which  Spenser 
sought  to  catch  from  Chaucer,  but  which,  like  all  those  who  con. 
sciously  seek  after  it,  he  transmuted  into  a*  new  quality  and  a  new 
power.  With  Spenser  the  change  was  into  something  mightier  and 
loftier.  He  trould,  we  cannot  doubt,  readily  have  echoed  the  judg- 
ment of  his  friend  and  brother-poet  concerning  Chaucer.  *'  I  know 
not,"  writes  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  whether  to  marvel  more»  either  that 
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he  in  that  misty  time  could  see  so  clearly,  or  that  we,  in  this  clear  aget 
walk  so  stumblingly  after  him.  Yet  had  he,"  adds  Sidney,  with  the 
generosity  of  a  true  critic,  who  is  not  lost  in  wonder  at  his  own  clev- 
erness in  discovering  defects,  "great  wants,  fit  to  be  forgiven  in  so' 
reverent  an  antiquity."  And  yet  a  third  Elizabethan,  "Michael  Dray* 
ton,  pure  of  tone  and  high  of  purpose,  joins  his  voice  to  those  of 
Spenser  and  Sidney,  hailing  in  the  "  noble  Chaucer" 

"...  The  first  of  those  that  ever  brake 
Into  the  Muses'  treasure  and  first  spake 
In  weighty  nvmbers," 

and  placing  Gower,  with  a  degree  of  judgement  not  reached  by  his  and 
Chaucer's  immediate  successors,  in  his  proper  relation  of  poetic  rani 
to  his  younger  but  greater  contemporary. 

To  these  names  should  be  added  that  of  George  Puttenham — ^if  he 
was  indeed  the  author  of  the  grave  and  elaborate  treatise,  dedicated 
to  Lord  Burghlcy,  on  The  Art  of  English  Poesy,  In  this  work  men- 
tion is  repeatedly  made  of  Chaucer,  '*  father  of  our  English  poets ;" 
and  his  learning,  and  "the  natural  of  his  pleasant  wit,"  are  alike 
judiciously  commended.  On«  of  Puttenham's  best  qualities  as  a  critic 
is  that  he  never  speaks  without  his  book  ;  and  he  comes  very  near  to 
discovering  Chaucer's  greatest  gift  when  noticing  his  excellence  in 
prosopographia — a  term  which  to  Chaucer  would,  perhaps,  have  seemed 
to  require  translation.  At  the  obsoleteness  of  Chaucer's  own  diction 
^  this  critic,  who  writes  entirely  **  for  the  better  brought-up  sort,"  is 
obliged  to  shake  his  learned  head. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  to  support  the  opinion 
that  among  the  wants  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Chaucer  as  •  poet,  per- 
haps the  greatest  (though  Sidney  would  never  have  allowed  this)  wa9 
the  want  of  poetic  form  most  in  harmony  with  his  most  characteristic 
gifts.  The  influence  of  Chaucer  upon  the  dramatists  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  was  probably  rather  indirect  and  general  than  direct  and 
personal ; '  but  indications  or  illustrations  of  it  may  be  traced  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  writers,  including,  perhaps,  among  the 
earliest  Richard  Edwards  as  the  author  of  a  non-extant  tragedy, 
Palainon  and  Ardte^  and  among  the  latest  the  author — or  authors — 
of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Besides  Fletcher  and  Shakspeaie, 
Greene,  Nash,  and  Middleton,  and  more  especially  Jonson  (as  both 
poet  and  grammarian),  were  acquainted  with  Chaucer's  writings ;  so 
that  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  proof  of  the  widespread  popiHarity  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  than  the  reverse  that  they  were  not  largely  resorted 
to  for  materials  by  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dramatists.  Under 
Charles  I.  Troilus  and  Cressid  found  a  translator  in  Sir  Francis 
Kynaston,  whom  Cartwright  congratulated  on  having  made  it  possi- 
i)le  **  that  we  read  Chaucer  now  without  a  dictionary."     A  personage, 
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liowever.  in  Cartwrtght's  best  known  play,  the  Antiquary  Moth,  pre.- 
{B|g  to  talk  on  his  owja  aipcounC  "genuine*  Cl^aucerian  English. 
^  To  pursue  the  further  traces  of  the  influence  of  Chaucer  throug}^ 
such  a  literary  aftergrowth  as  the  yotinger  Fletchers,  into  the  early 

.poems  of  Milton,  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay. 
in  the  treasure-  house  of  that  great  poet's  mind  were  gtathered  memo- 
ries and  associations  innumerable,  though  the  sublimest  flights  of  his 
genius  soared  aloft  into  regions  whither  the  imagination  of  none  of 

'our  earlier  poets  had  .preceded  them^  On  the  other  hand,  the  days 
have  passed  for  attention  to  be  spared  for  the  treatment  eiiperienced 
by  Chaucer  in  the  Augustan  age»  to  which  he  was  a  barbarian  only  to 

I  be  tolerated  if  put  into  the  coiut*dr*«s  of  the-flnal  period  of  civilization. 

.Still,  even  thus,  he  was  nqt  left  altogether  unread  ;  nor  -waa  he  in  all 
eases  adapted  without  a  certain. measure  pf  success.  The  Irrepressi* 
ble  vigor,  and  the  frequent  feiieity,-  (^  Dryden's  Fabla  contrast 
-advantageously  with  {he-tatneeirenn<!is-of^th«  Tentple  «/  FttffH,  an  early 
effort  by  Pope,  who  had  wit  enough  to  imitate  in  a  juvenile  parody 
some  ^of  the  grossest    peculiarities  of  Chaucer's  manner,  but  who 

I  would  have  been  quite  ashamed  to  reproduce  him  in  a  serious  literary 
performance,  without  the  inevitable  polish  and  cadence  of  his  own 
style  of  verse.  Later  modemtzation&^-^yen  of  those  which  a  band  of 
poets  in  some  instances  singularly  qualified  for  the  task  put  forth  in  a 
collection  published  in  the  year  1841,  and  which,  on  .the  part  of  some 
of  them  at  least,  was  the  result  of  conscientious  endeavor — it  is  need- 
less to  characterize  here.  Slight  incidental  use  has  been  made  of  some 
of  these  in  this  essay,  the  author  of  which  would  gladly  have  abstained 
from  printing  a  single  modernized  phrase  or  word — most  of  all,  any 
which  he  has  himself  been  guilty  of  re-casting.  The  time  cantiot  be 
far  distant.when  even  the  least  .unsuccessful  of  such  attempts  will  aa 
longer  be  Acepted,  because  no  such  attempts  whatever  will  be  any 
longer  required.  No  Englishinan  or  Englishwoman  need  go  through 
a  very  long  or  very  labonous  appnenticeship  in  order  tp  become  able 
to  read,  understand,  and  enjoy  what  Chaucer  himself  wrote.  But  if 
this  apprenticeship  be  too  hard,  then  some  sort  of  makeshift  must  be 
accepted,  6x  antiquity  must  remain  the  **  canker-worm*'  even  of  a 
great  national  poet,  as  Spenser  said  it  had  already  in  his  day  proved 
to  be  of  Chaucer. 

Meanwhile,  since  our  poetic  literature  has  long  thrown  off  the 
shackles  which  forced  it  to  adhere  ta  one  particular  group  of  models, 
he  is  not  a  true  English  poet  who  should  remain  uninfluenced  by  any 
of  the  really  great  amdng  his  predecessors.  If  Chaucer  has  again,  in 
a  special  seftse,  become  the  ''master  dear  and  father  reverent"  of  some 
of  our  living  poets,  in  a  wider  sense  he  must  hold  this  relation  to  them 
all  and  to  all  their  successors,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  known 
and  understood.  As  it  is,  there  are  few  .  worthies  of  our  literature 
whose  names  seem  to  awaken  throughout  the  English-speaking  world 
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a  readier  sentiment  of  familiar  regard  ;  and  in  New  England,  wher^ 
the  earliest  great  poet  of  Old  England  is  cherished  not  less  warml^ 
than  among  onrselves,  a  kindly  cunning  ^as  thns  limned  his  like- 
ness : — 

'*  An  old  num  in  a  lodge  within  %  park ;  . 

The  chamber  walls  depicted  all  around 
With  portraiture  of  huntsman,  hawk  and  hound. 
And  the  hurt  deer.    He  listeneth  to  the  lark, 
Whose  Bong  comes  with  thesonshine  through  the  doilr 
Of  painted  gla»s  in  leaden  lattice  bound ; 
He  listeneth  and  he  iaufheth  at  the  sound, 
Then  writeth  in  a  book  like  any  cl«*k.  • 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wnne 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  his  old  age 
Made  beautiful  with  son^ ;  and  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  1  hear  the  note 
Of  laxk  and  Hnnet,  and  from  eyery  page 
Rise  odors  of  ploughed  field  or  flowery  mctady*^ 


GLOSSARY. 


B4ncite  •*  bencdidte. 

C/<^,  caU. 
Dean^  judge. 

Dtspitous^  angry  to  excess. 
DigiUy  fit ; — disdainful. 
Frerty  friar. 
•  Gentle^  jvell-bQrn* 
KeePy  care. 
Languor y  grief. 
Meinie^  following,  household. 
Meety  mate  (?),  measure  (?). 
Overthivarty  across. 
ParagVy  rank,  degree. 
Fressy  crowd. 


Jiede^  adirise,  counsel. 

Jieev4^  stewar«|,  bailiff. 

^«/>4^pity. 

Scally  scan.   - 

Skapeiyy^l. 

Sitkity  time. 

Spicedy  nice,  scrupulous* 

Targgy  target,  shield. 

K  prefix  of  past  participle  as  in  y-hee^^ 

WhiUy  time ;  t0  quite  Ms  VfkiU^  to  re- 
ward his  pains. 
Wieldyy  active. 
JVone^  custom,  hatiit. 


*«*  A  dotted  S  should  always  be  8oun4ed  in  reading. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Spenser's  early  life. 

[1552-1579.] 

Spenser  marks  a  beginning  in  English  literature.    He  .was  the  first 
Englishman  who,  in  that  g^at  division;.-Of  our*  history  which  dates 
from  the  Reformation,  attempted  and  achieved  a  poetical  worlc  of  the 
highest  order.     Born  about  the  same  time  as  Hooker  (iS52'~i554)>  in 
the  middle  of  that  eventful  century  which  began  with  Henry  VIH.,  and 
ended  with  Elizabeth,  he  was  the  earliest  of  our  great  modem  writers 
in  poetry,  as  Hooker  was  the  earliest  of  the  great  modem  writers  in 
prose.     In  that  reviving  English  literature,  which,  after  Chaucer's 
wonderful  promise,  had  been  arrested  in  its  progress,  first  by  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  then  by  the  religious  troubles  of  -the  Reformation, 
these  two  were  the  Writers  who  first  realized- to  Englishmen  the  ideas 
of  a  high  literary  perfection.     These  ideas  vaguely  filled  many  minds; 
but  no  one  had  yet  shown  the  genius  and  the  strength  to  grasp  and 
exhibit  them  in  a  way  to  challenge  comparison  with  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Italy. 
There  had  been  poets  in  England  since  Chaucer,  and  prose-writers 
since  Wycliflfe  had  translated  the  Bible.     Surrey  and  Wyatt  had  de- 
served to  live,  while  a  crowd  of  poets,  as  ambitious  as  they,  and  not 
incapable  of  occasional  force  and  sweetness,  have  been  forgotten. 
Sir  Thorfias  More,  Roger  Ascham,  Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  New 
Testament,  Bishop  Latimer,  the  writers  of  many  state  documents,  and 
the  fiamers,  either  by  translation  or  composition,  of  the  offices  of  the 
English  Prayer-Book,  showed  that  they  understood  the  power  of  the 
English  language  over  many  of  the  subtleties  and  difficulties  of  thought, 
and  were  alive  to  the  music  of  its  cadences.     Some  of  these  works, 
consecrated  by  the  highest  of  all  possible  associations,  have  remained, 
permanent  monuments  and  standards  of  the  most  majestic  and  most 
affecting  English  speech.     But  the  verse  of  Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  Sack- 
villc,  and  the  prose  of  More  and  Ascham,  were  but  noble  and  promis- 
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ing  efiforts.  Perhaps  the  language  was  not  ripe  for  their  success  ;  per- 
haps the  craftsmen's  strength  and  experience  were  not  equal  to  the 
novelty  of  their  attempt.  But  no  one  can  compare  the  English  styles 
of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  contemporary  styles 
of  Italy,  with  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,  without  feeling  the 
immense  gap  in  point  of  culture,  practice,  and  skill — the  immense 
distance  at  which  the  Italians  were  ahead,  in  t^e  finish  and  reach  of 
their  instruments,  in  their  power  to  handle  them,  in  command  over 
their  resources,  and  facility  and  ease  in  using  them'.  The  Italians 
were  more  than  a  century  older ;  the  Engh'sh  could  not  yet,  like  the 
Italians,  say  what  they  would  ;  the  strength  of  English  was,  doubtless, 
there  in  germ,  but  it  had  still  to  reach  its  full  g^wth  and  development. 
Even  the  French  prose  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  was  more  mature. 
But  in  Spenser,  as  in  Hooker,  all  these  tentative  fKsa^s  of  vigorous 
but  unpractised  minds  have  led  up  to  great  and  lasting  works.  We 
have  forgotten  all  these  preliminary  attempts,  crude  and  imperfect, 
to  speak  with  force  and  truth,  or  to  sing  with  moasure  and  grace. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  remembered,  except  by  pro- 
fessed inquirers  into  the  antiquities  of  our  literature  ;  they  were  usually 
clumsy  and  awkward,  sometimes  grotesque,  often  afifected,  always 
hopelessly  wanting  in  the  finish,  breadth,  moderation,  and  order 
which  alone  can  give  permanence  to  writing.  They  were  the  neces- 
sary exercises  by  which  Englishmen  were  recovering  the  suspended  art 
of  Chaucer,  and  learning  to  write  ;  and  exercises,  though  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  are  not  ordinarily  in  themselves'  interesting  and  admi- 
rable. But  when  the  exercises  had  been  duly  gone  through,  then  arose 
the  original  and  powerful  minds,  to  take  full  advantage  of  what  had 
been  gained  by  ail  the  practising,  and  to  concentrate  and  bring  to  a 
focus  all  the  hints  and  lessons  of  art  which  had  been  gradually  accu- 
mulating. Then  the  sustained  strength  and  richness  of  the  Faeru 
Queetu  became  possible ;  contemporary  with  it,  the  grandeur  and 
force  of  English  prose  began  in  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  and 
then,  in  the  splendid  Elizabethan  Drama,  that  form  of  art  which  has 
nowhere  a  rival,  the  highest  powers  of  poetic  imagination  became  wed- 
ded, as  they  had  never  been  before  in  England  or  in  the  world,  to  the 
real  facts  of  human  life,  and  to  its  deepest  thoughts  and  passions. 

More  is  known  about  the  circumstances  6f  Spenser's  life  than  about 
the  lives  of  many  men  of  letters  ot  that  time  ;  yet  our  knowledge  is 
often  imperfect  and  inaccurate.  The  year  1552  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  The  date  is  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  Sonnets,*  and  this  probably  is  near  the  truth.     That  is 


-*'  Since  the  winged  god  his  planet  dear 


Began  m  me  to  mo\e,  one  year  is  spent ; 
The  which  doth  longer  unto  me  appear 
Than  all  thote  forty  which  my  life  outwent.'* 

SoHtut  LX,,  probably  written  m  1593  or  1394* 
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to  say,  that  Spenser  was  ixynt  Ift  one  of  the  Ust  two  yeam  of  Edward 
VI.;  that  his  iniancv  was  passed  darinz  the  dark  days  of  Mary  ;  and 
that  he  was  about  six  years  old  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne. 
'About  the  same  time  were  born  Rale^^h,  and,  a  year  or  two  later 
(1554),  Hooker  jand  Philip  Sidney.  Bacop  (t5^r),  and  Shakspeare 
(1564),  belong  to  the  next  decade  of  the  century. 

He  was  certainly  a  Londooejr  by  birth  and  early  traiaiag.  .  This  also 
we  learn  from  himself,  in  the  latest  poem  published  in  his  life-time. 
It  is  a  bridal  ode  (Protkalamioti\  to  celebrate  the  marriaige  of  two 
daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  written  late  in  1596.  It  was  a 
time  in  his  life  of  disf^ppointment  and  trouble,-  when  he  vTas  only  a 
rare  visitor  to  London.  In  the  poem  he  imagines  himself  on  the  banks 
of  London's  gfreat  river,  and  the  bridal  procession-  arriving  at  Lord 
Essex's  house ;  InS  he  takes  occasion  to  record  the  affection  with 
which  he  still  regaztled  **  the  most  kindly  nurse"  <^  his  boyhood. 

**  Calm  was  the  day.  ajid  through  the  trembUog  air 

Sweet-breathing  Zephsrrus  did  soiftlyplay, 

A  geatle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 

Hot  Titaa  s  beams,  which -then  did  glister  fair: 

yi^OA  I,  (whom  vmtvk  caie*- 

Through  discoQteat  of  my  long  fruitless  stay 

In  Princes  Court,  and  expectation  vain 

Of  idle  hopes^  which  stitt  do  fly  away. 

Like  emp(ty  sttadowB,  did  afflict  my  brain,) 

Walkx  forth  |o  ease  my  pain 

Along  the  shore,  of  silver-streaming  Thames ; 

Whose  rutty  bank,  the  whfch  his  nver  hems, 

Was  painted  all  with  variable  flovrera, 

Aad  att  the  meads  adorned  with  daioty  gems 

Fit  to  deck  maidens'  bowers. 

And  crown  their  paramours    . 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long : 
Sweet  Thames  <  nin  aofdy,  tail  t  end  my  so^g* 

«»  •  «  •  «  «  • 

1 

At  length  they  all  to  merry  Ldnd«n  cafite^ 

Ta  merry  London^  nty  mast  kutdiy  nursty 

That  to  megtive  tku  li/g^M  first  native  soturct^ 

Though  from  another  filaee  I  take  my  tuttne^ 

A  house  0/  ancient  fame. 

There,  when  they  ckme,  whereas  those  bricky  towers 

To  which  cm  Thames^  broad  aged  back  do  ride, 

Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  .have  their  bowers. 

There  whilome  wont  the  Templar  Knights  to  bide. 

Till  they  decayed  through  pride : 

Next  waerennto  there  stands  a  stately  place. 

Where  oft  I  gained  gifts  a  nd  goodly  grace  * 

Of  that  great  Lord^  which  therein  wont  to  dwell ; 

Ivhose  want  too  well  mrw feels  my  friendless  case; 

But  ah  J  kerejits  nat  well 

Old  woes  s  but  joys  y  to  tell 
Against  the  bridal  daV,  which  is  not  long : 
Sweet  Thames !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song  : 


*  Leicester  House,  then  Essex  House,  Tn  the  Strand. 
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Ytrtheretn  now  dotii  lodge  a  noble  peer,^ 
Qreat  Englmid's  glory  aad  tke  wid«  world's  wondery 
Whos^  dreadful  namfs  late  through  all  Spain  did  thunder,       .     . 
And  Hercules*  two  i^iltari,  standing  near. 
Did  make  to-muke  and  leaf. 

Pair  branch  of  hoi^,  flo)ver  of  cl^Valry  {       '  , 

That  fillest  Etfgland  with  thy  triumph^  fame, 
Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  Victory,? 
'  And  endleaa  happiness  of  thine  owik  ntene 
That  promiaeth  the  same.  • 

.   .        That  through  thy  prowess,  and  victorious  arms. 
Thy  countty  may  be  freed  from  foreign  harms ; 
•  And  griat  £liKi*«  glorious  )ialtod  may  rkig 
Tho«i|gh  all;  the  WorU,  filled  wit^ilhy  wide  alaxms."  f 

Who  jhis  father  w^8».  and  what  was  his  employment,  we  know  not 

From  one  of  the  poetns  of  his  later  years  we  learn-  that  his  mother 

bore  the  famous  name  of  ^JjLzabethy  which  was  also  the-cherishe<i  one- 

of  Spenser's  wife. 

-»  -    . 
**My  Ipve^  my  life's  best  ornament, 
By  whom  my  spirit  out  of  dust  was  raised.' *.$ 

But  his  family,  whatever  was  his  father's  condition,  certainly  claimed 
kindred,  though  there  was  a  diilfcrencc  in  the  spelling  of  ;the  name, 
with  a  house  then  rising  into  fame  and .  importance,  the»  Spencers 
of  Althorpe,  the  ancestor  of  the  Spencers  and  Chmrchslls  of  modern 
days.  Sir  John  Spencer  had  several  daughters,  three  of  wTiom  made 
great  marriages.  Elizabe^  was  tjie  wifye  of  JBir  George  Ccbrey,  after- 
wards the  second  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  son  of  Elizabeth '&  Cousin  and 
Counsellor.  Anne,  first,  Lady  Compton,  afterwards  married  Thomas 
Sackville,  the  son  of  the  poet,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  then  "Esixl  oi  Dor- 
set. Alice,  the  youngest,  whose  first  husband,  Lord  Strange,  became 
Earl  of  Derby,  after  his  death  married  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper, 
Baron  Ellesmere,  and  then  Viscount  BraclUey.  ThesQ  three  sisters 
are  celebrated  by  him  in  a  gallery  of  the  noble  ladies  of 'the  Court,§ 
under  poetical  names — '*  Phyllis,  the  flower  of  rare  perfection  ;"  Char- 
illis,  the  pride  and  primrose  of  the  rest ;"  and  "  Sweet  Amaryllis,  the 
youngest  but  the  highest  in  degree."  Alice,  Lady  Strange,  Lady  Derby, 
Lady  Ellesmere  and  Brackley,  and  then  again  Powager  Lady  Derby,  the 
'*  Sweet  Amaryllis"  of  the  poet,  had  the  rare  fortune  to  be  a  personal  link 
tween  Spenser  and  Milton.  She  was  among  the  last  whom  Spenser 
honored  with  his  homage  :  and  she  was  the  first  whom  Milton  hon- 
ored; for  he  composed  his  Arcades  to  be  acted  before  her  by  her  grand- 
children, and  the  Masque  of  Comus  for  her  son-in-law.  Lord  Bridge- 
water,  and  his  daughter,  another  Lady  Alice.  With  these  illustrious 
sisters  Spenser  claimed  kindred.     To  each  of  these  he  dedicated  one 


•  Earl  of  Essex. 

t  At  Cadiz,  June  21, 1506. 

j  Sonnet  LXXIV. 

S  Colin  Clout's  comt  Home  again,  1.  536.    Craik,  Spenser,  I,  9,  ra 
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of  his  minor  poems  ;  to  Lady  Strange,  the  Tears  of  the  Muses;  to  Lady 
Compton,  the  Apologue  of  Che  Fox  and  the  Ape,  Mother  HubbercTs 
Tale;  to  Lady  Carey,  the  Fable  of  the  Butterfly  and  the  Spider,  Muio- 
potmos.  And  in  each  dedication  he  assumed  on  their  part  the  recog- 
nition of  his  claim. 

'*  The  sisters  three,  * 
The  honour  of  the  noble  family. 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be/* 

Whatever  his  degree  of  relationship  to  them,  he  could  hardly,  even 
in  the  days  of  his  fame,  have  ventured  thus  publicly  to  challenge  it, 
unless  there  had  been  some  acknowledged  ground  for  it.  There  are 
obscure  indications,  which  antiquarian  diligence  may  perhaps  make 
clear,  which  point  to  East  Lancashire  as  the  home  of  the  particular 
family  of  Spenser^  to  which  Edmund  Spenser's  father  belonged. 
Probably  he  was,  however,  iri  humble  circumstances. 

Edmund  Spenser  was  a  Londoner  by  education  as  well  as  birth. 
A  recent  discovery  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Knowles,  further  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Grosart,*  has  made  us  acquainted  with  Spenser's  school.  He  was  a 
pupil,  probably  one  of  the  earliest  ones,  of  the  grammar  school,  then 
recently  {1560)  established  by  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Company,  under 
a  famous  teacher,  Dr.  Mulcaster.  Among  the  manuscripts  at  Town- 
ley  Hall  are  preserved  the  account  books  of  the  executors  of  a  bounti- 
ful London  citizen,  Robert  Nowell,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Nowell,  who  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
was  a  leading  person  in  the.  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time.  In 
these  books,  in  a  crowd  of  unknown  names  of  needy  relations  and 
dependents,  distressed  foreigners,  and  parish  paupers,  who  shared  from 
time  to  time  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Robert  Nowell's  representatives, 
there  appear  among  the  numerous  *'  poor  scholars  "  whom  his  wealth 
assisted,  the  names  of  Richard  Hooker  and  Lancelot  Andre wes.  And 
there,  also,  in  the  roll  of  the  expenditure  at  Mr.  Nowell's  pompous 
funeral  at  St.  Paul's  in  February,  156I,  among  long  lists  of  unknown 
men  and  women,  high  and  low,  who  had  mourning  given  them,  among 
bills  for  fees  to  officials,  for  undertakers'  charges,  for  heraldic  pagean- 
try and  ornamentation,  for  abundant  supplies  for  the  sumptuous 
funeral  baiquet,  are  put  down  lists  of  boys  from  the  chief  London 
schools,  Sl  Paul's,  Westminster,  and  others,  to  whom  two  yards  of 
cloth  were  to  be  given  to  make  their  gowns  :  and  at  the  head  of  the 
six  scholars  named  from  Merchant  Taylors'  is  the  name  of  Edmund 
Spenser. 

He  was  then,  probably,  the  senior  boy  of  the  school,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing May  he  went  to  Cambridge.  The  Nowells  still  helped  him: 
we  read  in  their  account  books  under  April  28,  1569,  *'  to  Edmond 
Spensore,  scholler  of  the  m'chante  tayler  scholl,  at  his  gowinge  to 

♦See  The  Spending  »f  the  Money  of  Robert  Nowell^  1568-15S0:  from  the  MSS.  at 
Townley  Hall.    Bdited  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.    1877. 
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penbrocke  hall  in  cliambridge,  x*."  On  the  aoth  of  May  he  was 
admitted  sizar,  or  serving  clerk  at  Pembroke  Hall;  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  afterwards,  like  Hooker  and  like  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
also  a  Merchant  Taylors*  boy,  two  or  three  years  Spenser's  junior, 
and .  a  member  of  the  same  college,  Spenser  had  a  share  in  the  bene- 
factions, small  in  themselves,  but  very  numerous,  with  which  the  Now- 
ells,  after  the  fine  fashion  of  the  time,  were  accustomed  to  assist  poor 
scholars  at  the  Universities.  In  the  visitations  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  at  which  Grihdal,  Bishop  of  London,  was  frequently  present,* 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  interest  was  attracted,  in  the  appositions 
or  examinations,  to  the  promising  senior  boy  of  the  school.  At  any 
rate,  Spenser,  who  afterwards  celebrated  Griiidal's  qualities  as  a  bishop, 
was  admitted  to  a  place,  one  which  befitted  a  scholar  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, in  Grindal's  old  college.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing 
that  all  Spenser's  early  friends,  Grindal,  the  Nowells,  Dr.  Mulcaster, 
his  master,  were  north  country  men. 

Spenser  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  when  he  left  school  for  the  uni- 
versity, and  he  entered  Cambridge  at  the  time  when  the  struggle 
which  was  to  occupy  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  just  opening.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1569,  the  first  distinct  blow  was  struck  against  the 

?ueen  and  the  new  settlement  of  religion,  by  the  Rising  of  the  North, 
n  the  first  ten  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Spenser's  school-time  at 
Merchant  Taylors',  the  great  quarrel  had  slumbered.  Events  abroad 
occupied  men's  minds ;  the  religious  wars  in  France,  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  (1563),  the  loss  of  Havre,  and  expulsion  of  the  English 
garrisons,  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563),  the  French -peace, 
^he  accession  of  Pius  V.  {i56|).  Nearer  home,  there  was  the  nuirriage 
of  Mary  of  Scotland  with  Henry  Darnley  (1565),  and  all  the  tragedy 
which  followed,  Kirk  of  Field  (1567),  Lochleven,  Langside,  Carlisle, 
the  imprisonment  of  the  pretender  to'lhe  English  Crown  (1568).  In 
England  the  authority  of  Elizabeth  had  established  itself,  and  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  going  on,  in  an 
uncertain  and  tentative  way,  but  steadily.  There  was  a  struggle 
between  Genevan  exiles,  who  were  for  going  too  fast,  and  bishops  and 
politicians,  who  were  for  going  too  slow;  between  authority  and  indi- 
vidual judgment,  between  home-born  state  traditions  and  foreign  rev- 
olutionary zeal.  But  outwardly,  at  least,  England  had  been  peacefuL 
Now,  however,  a  great  change  was  at  hand.  In  1566,  the  Domini- 
can Inquisitor,  Michael  Ghislieri,  was  elected  Pope,  under  the  title  of 
Pius  V. 

In  Pius  (1566-72)  were  embodied  the  new  spirit  and  policy  of  the 
Roman  Church,  as  they  had  been  created  and  moulded  by  the  great 
Jesuit  order,  and  by  reforming  bishops  like  Ghiberti  of  Verona,  and 
Carlo  Borromeo  of  Milan.  Devout  and  self-denying  as  a  saint,  fierce 
and  inflexible  against  abuses  as  a  puritan,  resolute  and  uncompromis- 

♦  H.  B.  Wilson,  HiU.  0/  Merchant  Taylor**  Sshool^  p.  23. 
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fng  as  a  Jacobin  idealise  or  an  Asiatic  despot,  ruthless  and  inexorable 
as  an  executioner,  his  soul  was  bent  on  re-establishing,  not  only  by 
preaching  and  martyttioni,  but  by  the  sword  and  by  the  stake,  the 
unity  of  Christendom  and  of  its  belief.  Eastwards  and  westwards  he 
beheld  two  formidable  ides  and  two  serious  dangers;  and  he  saw 
before  him  the  task  of  his  life  in  the  heroic  work  of  crushing  English 
heresy  and  beating  back  Turkish  misbelief.  He  broke  through  the 
temporizing  caution  of  his  predecessors  by  the  Bull  of  Deposition 
against  Elizabeth  in  1570.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  confederacy  which 
won  the  day  of  Lepanto  against  the  Ottomans  in  1571.  And  though 
dead,  his  spirit  was  paramount  in  the  slaiighter  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1572. 

In  the  year  1569,  while  Spenser  was  passing  from  school  to  college, 
bis  emissaries  were  already  in  England,  spreading  abroad  that  Eliza- 
beth was  abastard  and  an  apostate,  incapable  of  filling  a  Christian 
throne,  which  belonged  by  right  to  the  captive  Mary.  The  seed  they 
sowed  bore  fruit.  In  the  end  of  the  year,  southern  England  was 
aiarmed  by  the  news  of  the  rebellion  of  the  two  great  Earls  in  the 
north,  Percy  of  Northumberland  and  Neville  of  Westmoreland.  Dur- 
ham was  sacked,  and  the  mass  restored  by  an  insurgent  host,  before 
which  an  "aged  gentleman,"  Richard  Norton  with  his  sons,  bore  the 
banner  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ.  The  rebellion  was  easily  put 
down,  and  the  revenge  was  sterh.  To  the  men  who  had  risen  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Pope  and  in  the  cause  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  gave,  as  she 
had  sworn,  "such  a  breakfast  as  never  was  in  the  North  before.'* 
The  hangman  finished  the  work  on  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword. 
Poetry,  early  and  late,  has  recorded  the  dreary  fate  of  those  brave 
victims  of  a  mistaken  cause,  in  the  ballad  of  the  Rising  of  ike  North,  and 
in  the  White  I)oe  of  Ry Is  tone.  It  was  the  signal  givea  for  the  inter- 
necine war  which  was  to  follow  between  Rome  and  Elizabeth.  And 
it  was  the  first  great  public  event  which  Spenser  would  hear  of  in  all 
men's  mrouths,  as  he  entered  on  manhood,  tae  prelude  and  augury  of 
fierce  and  dangerous  years  to  come.  The  nation  awoke  to  the  cer- 
tainty— one  which  so  profoundly  affects  sentiment  and  character  both 
in  a  nation  and  in  an  individual — that  among  the  habitual  and  fixed 
conditions  of  life  is  that  of  having  a  serious  and  implacable  enemy 
ever  to  reckon  with. 

And  in  this  year,  apparently  in  the  transition- time  between  school 
and  college,  Spenser's  literary  ventures  began.  The  evidence  is  curi- 
ous, but  it  seems  to  be  clear.  In  1 569,  a  refugee  Flemish  physician 
from  Antwerp,  who  had  fled  to  England  from  the  "abominations  of 
the  Roman.  Antichrist"  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
John  Vander  Nobdt,  published  one  of  those  odd  miscellanies,  fashiona- 
ble at  the  time,  half  moral  and  poetical,  half  fiercely  polemical,  which 
he  called  a  **  Theatre,  wherein  be  represented  as  well  the  Miseries  and 
Calamities  which  follow  the  voluptuous  Worldlings,  as  also  the  great 
Joys  and  Pleasures  which  the  Faithful  do  enjoy — an  argument  both 
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profitable  and  delectable  to  all  that  sincerely  love  the  word  of  God." 
This  **  little  treatise"  was  a  mixture  of  verse  and  prose,  setting  forth, 
in  general,  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and,  in  paAicular,  predictions  of 
the  ruin  of  Rome  and  Antichrist:  and  it  enforced  its  lessons  by  illus- 
trative woodcuts.  In  this  strange  jumble  are  preserved,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  the  first  compositions  which  we  know  of  Spenser's. 
Among  the  pieces  are  some  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  some  Visions  of 
the  French  poet  Joachim  du  Bellay,  whose  poems  were  published  in 

1568.  In  the  collection  itself,  these  pieces  are  said  by  the  compiler  to 
have  been  translated  by  him  out  of  Brabants  speech,"  and  *'ouCof 
Dutch  into  English."  But  in  a  volume  of  ** poems  of  the  world's 
vanity,"  and  published  years  afterwards,  in  1591,  ascribed  to  Spenser, 
and  put  together,  apparently  with  his  consent,  by  his  publisher,  are 
found  these  very  pieces  from  Petrarch  and  Du  Bellay.  The  transla- 
tions from  Petrarch  are  almost  literally  the  same,  and  are  said  to*  have 
been  *'  formerly  translated."  In  the  Visions  of  Du  Bellay  there  is  this 
difference,  that  the  earlier  translations  are  in  blank  verse,  and  the 
later  ones  are  rhymed  as  sonnets ;  but  the  change  does  not  destroy 
the  manifest  identity  of  the  two  translations.  So  that  unless  Spenser's 
publisher,  to  whom  the  poet  had  certainly  given  some  of  his  genuine 
pieces  for  the  volume,  is  not  to  be  trusted — ^which,  of  course,  is  possi- 
ble, but  not  probable->or  unless-^what  is  in  the  last  degree  incon- 
ceivable— ^Spenser  had  afterwards  beefi  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of 
turning  the  blank  verse  of  Du  Beilay's  unknown  translator  into  rhyme, 
the  Dutchman  who  dates  his  Theatre  of  Worldlings  on  the  25th  May, 

1569,  must  have  employed  the  promising  and  fluent  schooUboy  to 
furnish  him  with  an  English  versified  form,  of  which  he  himself  took 
the  credit,  for  compositions  which  he  professes  to  have  known  only  in 
the  Brabants  or.Dutch  translations.  The  sonnets  from  Petrarch  are 
translated  with  much  command  of  language ;  there  occurs  in  them, 
wh^t  was  afterwards  a  favorite  thought  of  Spenser's: 

— "  tTie  Nymphs, 
That  sweetly  in  accord  did  tune  their  voice 
To  th4  toft  Mundingof  the  water*' fall,*"  • 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  translator  of  the  sonnets  could  have 
caught  so  much  as  he  has  done  of  the  spirit  of  Petrarch  without  hav- 
ing been  able  to  read  the  Italian  original ;  and  if  Spenser  was  the 
translator,  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fashionableness  of  Italian 
literature  in  the  dafys  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  school-boy  just  leaving  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  should  have  been  so  much  interested  in  it.  Dr.  Mul- 
caster,  his  master,  is  said  by  Warton  to  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  teaching  of  the  English  language.  ^ 

If  these  translations  were  Spenser's  he  must  have  gone  to  Cambridge 
with  a  faculty  of  verse,  which  for  his  time  may  be  compared  to  that 


♦  Comp.  She^h,  Cal.  April  1.  36.  Juae  1.  8.    F.  Q.  6.  xo!  7. 
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inth-which  whiners  of  pHa*  poehifl  g:o  tb  th«  universfticis  iwW.  •  But 
tiiere  was  this  difference,  that  the  school-boy  versifiers  of  our'days  are 
rich  with  the  aocutnulat^d  ex^rifence  and  practice  of  the  most  varied 
and  magnificent  pdetlceil  literature  in  the  world ;  whil<*  Spenser  ha:d 
hnt  one  really  gfreat  English  tn6del"  behind  him  ;  and  Chaucer,  honored 
as  he  was,  had  become  in  Elizabeth's  time,  tf  not  obsolete,  yet  in  his 
diction  very  far  remt>ved  from  the  living  language  of  the  day.  Evfeh 
Milton,  in-  his  boyish  compositions;  wrote  after  Spensei*  And  Shak- 
speare,  with  their  dontemporaries,  had'created  mode rA  English  poetry. 
Whatever  there  was  in  Spenser's  eariy  verses  of  grace  &nd  music  was 
of  his  own  finding;  no  'one  of  his  own  time,  except  in  occasional  and 
fitfui  snatches;  like  stanzas  of  Sackville's,  had  sho^n  him  the  wajr. 
Tbib  equipped,  he  entered  the  student  world,  then  full  of  pedantic  and 
ill-applied  learning,  of  the  disputations  of  CalVinistic  theology,  and  of 
the  beginnings  of  tho^e  highly  speculative  puritanical  controversite, 
which  were  the  ^ho  at  the  University  of  the  great  |>6Htical  struggles 
of  the  day,  and  were  soon  to  become  so  seriously  practical.  The 
University  was  represented  to  tKe  authorities  in  London  as  being  in  ft 
state  erf- tfatngcrouscxciteflttent,  troublesome  and 'mUtinoUs.  Whitgift, 
afterwards  Eiitabetb's  favorite  archbishop,  Master,  first  of  Pembroke, 
and  then  !6f  Trinity,  was  Vice-ChartceHor  of  the  University  ;  but,  as 
the  guardian  of  established  order,  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  in 
check  theviblent  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  theological  schools. 
Calvin  was  beginiiirig  to  be  set  up  there  as  the  infallible  doctor  of 
Protestant  theology.  Cartwright  from  the  Margaret  Professor's 
chair  was  'teaching  the  exclusive  and  divine  Claims  xA  the  Geneva 
platform  of  discipline,  and  in  defiance  of  the  bishops  and  the  govern- 
ment was  denouncing  the  received  ChArch  polity  and  Htual  as  Popish 
and  anti-Christian;  -  Cartwright,  an  extreme  and  urtcortipromising  manj 
was  deprived  in  1570 ;  biit  the  course  which  things  Werfe  taking  under 
the  influence  of  Ronie  and  Spain  gave  force  to  his  lessbns  and"  warn* 
ings,  and  strengthened  his  party.  In  this  turmoil  of  opinions,  amid 
these  hard  and  technical  debates,  these  fierce  conflicts  between  the 
highest  authorities,  and  this  unsparing  violence  and  bitterness  of  party 
recriminations,  Spenserr,  with  the  tastes  and  faculties  Of  a  poet,  and  the 
love  not  only  of  what  \vas  beautiful^  but  of  what  was  meditative  arid 
dreamy,  began  his  university  life. 

It  was  not  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  nurture  of  a  great  poet. 
But  it  suited  one  side  of  Spenser's  mind,  as  it  suited  that  of  all  but 
the  most  independent  Englishmen  of  the  time — Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
the  copious  correspondence  in  the  Rolls  and  at  Lambeth.  There  was 
Long,  the  Primate  of  Armagh;  there  were  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  ihe  Chief 
Ralegh.  Little  is  known  of  Spenser's  Cambridge  career.  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  th(B  persons  with  whom  he  was  connected,  that  he  would  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  debates  around  him,  and  that  his  religions  pre- 
possessions were  then,  as  afterwards,  in  favor  of  the  conforming  puri- 
tanism  in  the  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  extreme  and  thorough-going 
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puritanisoa  of  Cartwnght.  Of  ther  conforoHng  pnritails,  who  wtuld 
have  be^  glad  of  a  great  approximation  to  the  Swiss  model,  but  ^^ho, 
whatever  their  private  wishes  or  dislilfies,  thought  it  bes^  for  good 
reasons  or  bad,  to  submit  to  the  strong  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment against  it,  and  to  accept  what  the  government  approved  and 
imposed,  Grindal,  who  held  successively  the  great  sees  of  London, 
York,  and  Canterbury,  and  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  Spenser's 
benefactor,  were  representative  types.  Grindal,  a  wtiverer  like  many 
others  in  opinion,  had  also  a  noble  and  manly  side  to  his  character, 
in  his  hatred  of  practical  abuses,  %nd  in  the  courageous  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  which  he  could  offer  to  power  wheii  his  sNense  of 
right  was  outraged.  Grindal,  as  has  been  said,  was  perhaps  instru- 
mental in  getting  Spcsnser  into  his  own  old  college,  Pembroke  Hall, 
with  the  intention,  it  may  be,  as  was  the  fashion .  oi  bishops  of  that  • 
time,  of  becoming  his  patron.  But  certainly  after  his  disgrace  m  * 
1577,  and  when  it  was  not  quite  safe  to  prai(Se  a  great  man  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Court,  Grindal  is  the  person  whom.  Spenser  first 
singled  out  for  his  warmest  and  heartiest  praise.  He  is-  introf- 
duced  under  a  thin  disguise*  *'  Algrind,"  in  Spenser's  earliest  work 
after  he  left  Cambridge,  the  Shepherd  $  Calendar^  as  the  pitlexn  of  the 
(mc  and  faithful  Chri^t^an  pastor,  AxmI  if  Pembroke  Hall  retaitied  at 
all  the  tone  and  tendencies  of  such  masters  as  Ridley,  Grindal,  and 
Whitgift,  the  school  in  which  Spenser  gtew  up  w^s  one  Of  their  miti« 
gated  Puritanism.  But  his  puritanism  was  political  and  national, 
rather  tha»  religious.  He  went  heartily  with  the  puritan  party  in  theit 
intense  hatred  of  Rome  and  Roman  partisans  ;  he  went  with  thent  also 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  scandals  and  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government  at  home.  But  in  temper  of  mind  and  intellectual  bias  he 
had  little  in  common  with  the  puritans.  For  the  stem  austerities  of 
Calvinism,  its  fierce  and  es^r  scholasticism,  its  isolaition  from  human 
history,  human  enjoyment,  and  all  the  manifold  play  and  variety  of 
human  charaqter,  there  could  not  be  much  sympathy  in  'a  man  like 
Spender,  with  his  easy  and  flexible  nature,  keenly  alive  to  all  beauty,  an 
admirer  even  when  he  was  not  a  lover  of  the  alluring  pleasures  of  which 
the  world  is  full,  with  a  perpetual  struggle  going  on  in  him,  between 
his  strong  instincts  of  purity  and  right,  and  his  passionate  lippreciation 
of  every  charm  and  grace.  He  shows  no  signs  of  agreement  with  the 
internal  characteristics  of  the  puritans,  their  distinguishing  theolc^, 
their  peculiarities  of  thought  and  habits,  their  protests,  right  or  wrong, 
against  the  fashions  and  amusements  of  the  world.  If  not  a  man  of 
pleasure,  he  yet  threw  himself  without  scruple  into  the  tastes,  the  lan- 
guage, the  pursuits,  of  the  gay  and  gallant  society  in  which  they  saw  so 
much  evil:  and  from  their  narrow  view  of  life,  and  the  contempt,  dis- 
like, and  fear  with  which  they  regarded  the  whole  field  of  human 
interest,  he  certainly  was  parted  by  the  widest  gulf,  Indeed,  he  had 
not  the  sternness  and  concentration  of  purpose  which  made  Milton 
*  great  puritan  poet. 
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3penser  took  his.  Master's  degree  in  1576,  and  then  left  Cao^ridge. 
He  gairted:  no  Fellowship,  and  there  is  nothing  to  showphow  he 
efflpJoyed  himseU  His  ciasatc&l .  learnings  whether  acquired  there  or 
elsewhere,  was  cotpious,  but  cunonsly  inaccuraic  ;  and  the  only  speci- 
men remaining  of  his  Latin  coftiposition  in  verse  is  contemptible  in  its 
mef^is  val  clumsiness^  We  know  nothing  of  his  Cambridge  life  except 
the  friendships  which  he  formed  there.  An  intimacy  began  at  Gam- 
brieve  of  the  closest  and  most  afiectionate  kind,  which  lasted  long  into 
aCte^-liie,  between  him  and  two  nnn  of  hi&coUege,  one  older  in  standing 
than  himself,  t^  other  younger ;.  Gabriel  Harvey,  first  a  fellow  of  Pern- 
broke,  and-Xben  a  student  or  teacher  of  civil  law  at:  Trinity  Ijall,  and 
Edward  Kirke,  like  Spenser,  a  sixar  at  Pembroke,  recently  identified 
with  the  E  K.  who  was  the  editor  and  commentator -of  Spenser's 
earliest  work,  the  anonyjnous  Shepherd's  Calendar,  Of  the  younger 
friend  this  is  the  most  th£|t  is  known.  That  he  was  deeply  in  Spenser's . 
confidence  as  a.  literary  coadjutor,  and  possibiy  in  other  ways,  is 
shown  in  the^oric  which  he  did.  But  Gabriel  Harvey  was  a  man 
who  had  influeticejon  Spenser's  ideas  and  purposes,  and  on  the  direc- 
tioii  of  bis  efforts.  .  He  was  a  classical  scholar  of  much  distinction  in 
his  day^  well  read.  in. the  Italian  authors  then  so  fashionable,  and 
r^jarded  as  a  high  authority  on  questions  of  criticism  and  taste. 
£xcept  to  students  df  Eiisabethan  literary  history,  he  has  become  an 
utterly  obscure  personage;  apd  he  h^  apt. usuaUy;  been  spoken  of 
with  much  respects  He  had  the  mtefortune,  later  in  life;  to  plunge 
violently  into  the  scurrilous  quarrels  bf  the  day,  and  as  he  was 
matched  with  wittier  and  more  popular  antagonists,  he  hascoooe  down: 
to  tts  as  a  foolish  pretender,  or  at  least  as  a'  diull  and  stupid  scholar 
who  knew.  Httle.of  the -real  value  of  the  books  he  was  always  teady  io- 
quote,  like  the- pedant. of  the  comedies,  or  Shakspeare's  schoolmaster - 
Holofemes;  .Further*  he  Was  one  who,. with  his  qlassical  learning, 
had  little  belief  In  the  resources  of  his.mother'-tongue,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  ei^riiesi  and  most  confident  supporters  of  a  plan  then  fashion- 
able, for  reforming  English  verse,  by  easting  away  its  natural  habits 
and  rhythms,,  and  imposdag  on  it  the  laws  of  the  classical  metres.  In 
this  he  was  not  singular.  The  professed  treatises  of  this  time  on 
poetry,  of  which  there  were  several,  assume  the  same  theory,  as  the 
mode  of  ''reforming"  and  duly  .elevating  English  verse.  It  was 
eagerlv  accepted  by  Philip  Sidney  and  his  Areopagus  of  wits  at  court, 
who  busied  themselv^  in  devisihg  rules  of  their  own*-~improvements 
as  they  thought  on  those  of  the  university  men — for  English  hexam- 
eters and  Sapphics,  or,  as  they  called,  it,,  artificial  versifying..  They 
regarded  the  comparative  value  of  the  native  English  rhythms 'and  the 
classical  metres*  ih|ich  as  our  ancestors  of  Addison's  day  regarded  .the 
comparison  between. Gothic  and  Pailaidian  architecture. '  .One,  even  if 
it  sometimes,  had  a  certain,  romantic  interest,  was  rude  and  coarse; 
the.  othec  was  the.perfection  of  poHte  art  and  good  taste^  Certainly  in 
what  remains  of  Gabriel  Harvey's;  writing  there  is nmch  that  Jieems 
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to  05  vain  and  ridiculous  enough  ;  and  it  has  been  naturally  surmised 
that  he  must  have  been  a  dangerous  friend  and  counsellor  to  Speaser. 
But  probably  we  are  hard  upon  him.  His  writings,  after  all,  are  not 
much  more  affected  and  absurd  in  their  outward  fashion  than  most  of 
the  literary  composition  of  the  time ;  bis  verses  are  no  worse  than 
those  of  most  of  his  neighboirrs ;  he  was  not  above,  but  he  was  not 
below,  the  false  taste  and  clumsiness  of  his  age ;  and  the  rage  for 
*'  artificial  versifying"  was  for  the  moiiMnt  in  the  air.  And  it  must  be 
said,  that  though  his  enthusiasm  for  Englifsh  hexameters  is  of  d  piece 
with  the  puritan  use  of  Scripture  texts  in  divinity  and  morals,  y^ 
there  is  no  want  of  hard-headed  shrewdness  in  hi6  remarks  ;  indeed, 
in  his  rules  for  the  adaptation  of  English  words  and  accents  to  claissical 
metres  he  shows  clearness  and  good  sense  in  apprehending  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  while  Sidney  and  Spenser  stiil  dppearr 
confused  and  /uncertain.  But  in  spite  of  his  ^pedantry,  aAd  thoiugh  lie 
liad  not,  as  we  shall  see,  the  eye  to  jdiscem  at  first  the  genius  of  tfee 
Faerie  Queene,  he  has  to  us  the  interest  of  having  been  Spenser's  first 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  last,  dearest  friend.  By  both  of  bis 
younger  fdlow-students  at  Cambridge  he  was  looked  up  to  with  the 
deepest  reverence  and  the  most  confiding  affection.  Their  language 
is  extravagant,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  not  g^ttine. 
E.  Kiiice,  die  editor  of  Spenser's  first  ventnrei  the  Shipherd-s  QndeH^ 
dar^  commends  the  't  new?  poet"  to  his  patronage,  and  to- the  proteo* 
tion  of  :his^ ' '  mighty  rhetoric,"  and  exhoirts  Harviy  himself  to  seize  the 
poetical  "garland  which  to  him  alone-  is  thae.-^'  Spenser  speaks 
in  the  sametei'ms:  **  veruntanten  te  sequw  solunt ;  nunsucan  vetv 
assequar**  Portions  o^  the  early  correspondence  between  Harvey  and 
Spenser  have  been  presiervedto  us,  possibly- by.  Gabriel  Harvey^s- self- 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  faisowncompositions.'  ^But  with  the  peda- 
gogue's jocoseness,  and  a  playfulness  which  is  like  that  Of  an' elephant^ 
it  shows  on  both  sides  easy  frankness,  sincerity,  and  warmth,  and  not 
a  litde  of  the  early  character  of  the  younger  man.  In  Spenser's 
earliest  poetry,  his  pastorals,  Harvey  ^appears  among  the  imaginary 
rustics,  as  the  poet's  **  special  and  most  familiar  frieiid,"  under*  the 
name  of  Hobbinol — 

•  .   ■  -■  .■''..■■,. 

"^  Good  Hobbinol,  that  was  so  true." 

To  him  Spenser  addresses  his  confidences,  under  the  name  of  Colin 
Clout,  -a  name  borrowed  from  Skekori,<  a-  satirical  poet  of  Henry 
VIII/s  time,  which  Spenser  kept  throughout  his  poetical  career. 
Harvey  reappears  in  one  of  Spenser's  latest  writings,  a  return  to  the 
early  pastoral,: ^<9A'«  Clout* s  come  Jkame .  again^  a  picture  dr^uwn  in 
distant  Ireland  of  the  brilliant  but  disappointing  coart  of  Elizaiil^h. 
And  from  Ireland;  in  1586,  was  addressed  to:  Harvey  .by- his '"devoted 
friend' duriiog  life"  the  following -fime  sonnet,  which,  whatever  may 
havebeea  themerit  of  Harvey's  criticisms  and i-fais  literary  ^quacrttls 
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with  Greene  -and  Nash,  shows  at  least  Spenser's  unabated  honor  for 
him. 

'*"  To  THs  Right  Wokshippul,  my  singular  good  Fribnd,  M.  Gabxibl  Harvby, 

DOCTOK  OF  THB  LaWS. 

**  Harvby,  the  bappy  above  happiest  men 

I  read  ;  that,  sitting  like  a  looker  on 

Of  this  world *s  stage,  dost  note  with  critic  pen 

The  sharp  dislikes  of  each  condition  ; 

And,  as  one  careless  of  suspicion, 

Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great ; 

Ke  fearest  foolish  reprehension 

Of  faulty  men,  which  danger  to  thee  threat ; 

But  freely  dost,  of  what  thee  list,  entreat. 

Like  a  great  lord  of  peerless  liberty ; 

Lifting  the  good  up  to  high  honour's  seat. 

And  the  evil  damning  ever  more  to  die  ; 

For  life  and  death  is  in  thy  doomful  writing ; 

So  thy  renown  lives  ever  by  enditing. 

"  Dublin,  this  xriii.  of  July,  1586.    Your  devoted  friend,  during  life, 

"Edmund  Spensbr." 

Between  Cambridge  and  Spenser's  appearance  in  London  there  is 
a  short  but  obscure  interval.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  spent  part  of 
it  in  the  North  of  England ;  that  he  was  busy  with  various  poetical 
works,  one  of  which  was  soon  to  make  him  known  as  a  new  star  in 
the  poetical  heaven ;  and  lastly,  that  in  the  effect  on  him  of  a  deep  but 
unrequited  passion  he  then  received  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong  and  determining  influence  on  his  character  and  life.  It  seems 
likely  that  his  sojoiurn  in  the  north,  which  perhaps  first  introduced  the 
London-bred  scholar,  the  "Southern  Shepherd's  Boy,"  to  the  novel 
and  rougher  country  life  of  distant  Lancashire,  also  gave  form  and 
local  character  to  his  first  considerable  work.  But  we  do  not  know 
for  certain  where  his  abode  was  in  the  north  ;  of  his  literary  activity, 
which  must  have  been  considerable,  we  only  partially  know  the  fruit ; 
and  of  the  Udy  whom  he  made  so  famous,  that  her  name  became  a 
consecrated  word  in  the  poetry  of  the  time,  of  Rosalind,  the  **  Widow's 
Daughter  of  the  Glen,"  whose  refusal  of  his  suit,  and  preference  for 
another,  he  lamented  so  bitterly,  yet  would  allow  no  one  else  to  blame, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  She  would  not  be  his  wife  ;  but  appar- 
ently he  never  ceased  to  love  her  through  all  the  chances  and  tempta- 
tions, and  possibly  errors  of  his  life,  even  apparently  in  (he  midst  o( 
his  passionate  admiration  of  the  lady  whom,  long  aiterwards,  he  did 
marry.  To  her  kindred  and  condition  various  clues  have  been  sug- 
gested, only  to  provoke  and  disappoint  us.  Whatever  her  condition, 
she  was  able  to  measure  Spenser's  powers  :  Gabriel  Harvey  has  pre- 
served one  of  her  compliments — **  Gentle  Mistress  Rosalind  once 
reported  him  to  have  all  the  intelligences  at  commandment ;  and  at 
another  christened  him  her  Signiar  Pe^aso."  But  the  unknown 
Rosalind  had  given  an  impulse  to  the  young  poet's  powers,  and  a 
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color  to  his  thoughts,  and  had  enrolled  ^>enser  in  that  band  and  order 
of  poets — with  one  exception,  not  the  greatest  order — to  whom  the 
wonderful  passion  of  love,  in  its  heights  and  its  depths,  is  the  element 
on  which  their  imagination  works,  and  out  of  which  it  moulds  its 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic  creations. 

But  in  October,  1579,  he  emei^es  from  obscurity.  If  we  may  trust 
the  correspondence  between  Gabriel.  Harvey  and  Spenser,  which  was 
published  at  the  time,  Spenser  was  then  in  London.'*  It  was  the 
time  of  the  crisis  of  the  Alengon  courtship,  while  the  queen  was  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  her  Valois  lover,  whom  she  playfully  called 
her  frog ;  when  all  about  her,  Burghley,  Leicester,  Sidney,  and  Wal- 
singham,  were  dismayed  both  at  the  plan  itself  and  at  her  vacilla- 
tions ;  and  just  when  the  Puritan  pamphleteer,  who  had  given  expres- 
sion to  the  popular  disgust  at  a  French  marriage,  especially  at  a 
connection  with  the  family  which  had  on  its  hands  the  blood  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  right  hand  as  a  seditious 
libeller.  Spenser  had  become  acquainted  with  Philip  Sidney,  and 
Sidney's  literary  and  courtly  friends.  He  had  been  received  into  the 
household  of  Sidney's  uncle,  Lord  Leicester,  and  dates  one  of  his  let- 
ters from  Leicester  House.  Among  his  employments  he  bad  written 
'*  Stemmata  DudUiana^''  He  is  doubting  wheUier  or  not  to  publish^ 
*'to  utter,"  some  of  his  poetical  compositions:  he  is  doubting,  and 
asks  Harvey's  advice,  whether  or  not  to  dedicate  them  to  His  Excel- 
lent Lordship,  *Mest  by  our  much  cloying  their  noble  ears  he  should 
gather  contempt  of  myself,  or  else  seem  rather  for  gain  and  com- 
modity to  do  it,  and  some  sweetness  that  I  have  already  tasted."  Yet 
he  thinks  that  when  occasion  is  so  fairly  offered  of  estimation  and 
preferment,  it  may  be  well  to  use  it :  *' while  the  iron  is  hot,  it  is  good 
striking  ;  and  minds  of  nobles  vary,  as  their  estates."  And  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  starting  across  the  sea  to  be  employed  in  Leicester's  ser- 
vice, on  some  permanent  mission  in  France,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  Alen9on  intrigues.  He  was  thus  launched  into  whaC  was 
looked  upon  as  the  road  to  preferment ;  in  his  case,  as  it  turned  out, 
a  very  subordinate  form  of  public  employment,  which  was  to  continue 
almost  for  his  lifetime.  Sidney  had  recognized  his  unusual  power,  if 
not  yet  his  genius.  He  brought  him  forward ;  perhaps  he  accepted 
him  as  a  friend.  Tradition  makes  htm  Sidney's  companion  at  Pen- 
hurst  ;  in  his  early  poems,-  Kent  is  the  county  with  which  he  seems 
most  iamiliar.  But  Sidney  certainly  made  him  known  to  the  queen  ; 
he  probably  recommended  him  as  a  promising  servant  to  Leicester: 
and  he  impressed- his  own  noble  and  beautiful  character  deeply  on 
Spenser's  mind.  Spenser  saw  and  learned  in  him  what  was  then  the 
highest  type  of  the  finished  gentleman.     He  led  Spenser  astray.      Sid- 


•  Published  in  June,  1580.  Reprinted  incompletely  in  Haslewood,  Ancitnt 
Critical  Essays  (1815),  it  ass-  Extracts  gfiven  in  editions  of  Spenser  by  Hughes, 
Todd,  and  Morris,    The  letters  are  of  April,  1579,  and  October,  1580. 
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ney  was  not  without  his  full  share  of  that  affectation  which  was  then 
thought  refinement.  Like  Gabriel  Harvey,  he  induced  Spenser  ^o 
waste  his  time  on  the  artificial  versifying  which  was  in  vogue.  But 
such  faults  and  mistakes  of  fashioh — and  in  one  shape  or  another  they 
are  inevitable  in  all  ages — were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  influence 
on  a  highly  receptive  nature  of  a  character  so  elevated  and  pure,  so 
genial,  so  brave  and  true.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  Spenser  was  thus 
brought  so  near  to  his  **  AstropheL" 

These  letters  tell  us  all  that  we  know  of  Spenser's  life  at  this  time. 
Daring  these  anxious  eighteen  months,  and  connected  with  persons 
like  Sidney  and  Leicester,  Spenser  only  writes  to  Harvey  on  literary 
subjects.  He  is  discreet,  and  will  not  indulge  Harvey's  **  desire  to 
hear  of  my  late  l>eing  with  her  Majesty."  According  to  a  literary 
fashion  of  the  time,  he  writes  and  is  addressed  as  AL  Immerito^  and 
the  great  business  which  occupies  him  and  (ills  the  letters  is  the 
scheme  devised  in  Sidney's  Areopagus  for  the  *'  general  surceasing  and 
silence  of  bald  Rymers,  and  also  of  the  very  best  of  them  too ;  and 
for  prescribing  certain  laws  and  rules  of  quantities  of  English  syllables 
for  English  verse."  Spenser  **is  more  in  love  with  his  English  versi- 
fying than  with  ryming" — "which,"  he  says  to  Harvey,  **!  should 
have  done  long  since,  if  I  would  then  have  followed  your  counsel." 
Harvey,  of  course,  is  delighted  ;  he  thanks  the  good  angel  which  puts 
it  into  the  heads  of  Sidney  and  Edward  Dyer,  "the  two  very  dia- 
monds of  her  Majesty's  court,"  "our  very  Castor  and  Pollux/'  to 

help  forward  our  new  famous  enterprise  for  the  exchanging  of  bar- 
barous rymesfor  artificial  verses  ;"  and  the  whole  subject  is  discussed 
at  great  length  between  the  two  friends  ;  "  Mr.  Drant's"  rules  are 
compared  with  those  of  "Mr.  Sidney,"  revised  by  "  Mr,  Immerito  ;" 
and  examples,  highly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  "famous 
enterprise,"  are  copiously  given.  In  one  of  Harvey's  letters  we  have 
a  curious  account  of«changes  of  fashion  in  studies  and  ideas  at  Cam- 
bridge.    They  seem  to  have  changed  since  Spenser's  time. 

"  I  beseech  you  all  this  while,  wh&t  news  at  Cambridge  t  TuUy  and  Demos- 
thenes nothing  so  much  stadied  as  they  were  wont:  LivyvSiA  Sallust  perhaps 
more,  rather  than  leas :  Luciantut^^t  so  much:  Aristotle  much  named  but  little 
read:  Xenophon  and  Plato  reckoned  amon^st-discoursers.  and  conceited  superficial 
feUows ;  much  verbal  and  sophistical  ianglmg  •  little  subue  and  effectual  disputing?. 
Mackiavel  a  great  man :  Casiilio  of  no  small  repute :  Petrarch  and  Boccace  in 
every  man  *s  mou|h:  Galateo  w\d  Guaxzo  never  so  happy:  but  some  acquainted 
with  Unico  A  retina :  the  French  and  Italian  highly  regarded :  the  Latin  and 
Greek  but  lightly.  The  Queen  Mother  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  every  confer- 
ence: all  inquisitive  after  news :  new  Books ^  new  fashions,  new  laws,  new  officers, 
(Old  some  after  new  dements,  some  after  new  heavens  and  hells  too.  Turkish 
Jiffairs  familiarly  knawn :  castles  built  in  the  air :  much  ado,  and  little  help :  In  no 
age  so  little  so  much  made  of ;  every  one  highly  in  his  own  favor.  Something 
iUde  of  nothing,  in  spight  of  Nature :  numbers  made  of  cyphers,  in  spight  of  Art. 
Oxen  and  assea,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  it  seemed  to  Plautus,  drawing  in 
the  same  yoke :  the  Gospel  taught,  not  learnt ;  Charity  cold*;  nothing  good  but  by 
imputation  ;  the  Ceremonial  Law  in  word  abrogated,  the  Judicial  in  effect  disan- 
null'd,  the  Moral  abandoned  ;  the  Lights  the  Light  in  every  man's  lips,  but  mark 
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their  eytes,  and  y<ra  wilt  say  tftey  are  father  like  owls  than  eagles.  As  of  old  books, 
s^^of  ancient  virtue,  honesty,  fidelity,  equity,  new  abridgments  ;  every  day  spawns 
new  opinions :  heresy  in  divinity,  in  philosophy,  in  humanity,  in  manners^  grounded 
upon  hetursay ;  doctors  contemnM ;  the  devil  nox.  so  hated  as  \h^pope  ;  many  invec- 
tives, but  no  amendment.  No  more  ado  about  caps  and  surplices ;  Mr.  Cartwrigkt 
quite  forgotten. 

David ^  Ulysses^  and  Solon  feignM  themselves  fools  and  madmen  ;  our  fools  and 
madmen  feig^  themselves  Davids^  Ulysses's^  and  Solons.  It  is  pity  fair  \irealhcr 
should  do  any  hurt ;  but  I  know  what  peace  and  quietness  hath  done  with  some 
melancholy  ptckstraws.'* 

The  letters  preserve  a  good  many  touches  of  character  which  are  inter- 
esting. This,  for  instance,  which  shows  Spenser's  feeling  about  Sidney. 
**New  books,"  writes  Spenser,  *' I  hear  of  none,  but  only  of  one, 
that  writing  a  certain  book  called  The  School  of  Abuse  [Stephen  Gos- 
son's  Invective  against  poets  ^  pipers^  players,  ^c.\  and  dedicating  to  M. 
Sidney,  was  for  his  labor  scorned  :  if  at  least  it  be  in  the  goodness  of 
that  nature  to  scorfi."  As  regards  Spenser  himself,  it  is  clear  from  the 
letters  that  Harvey  was  not  without  uneasiness  lest  his  friend,  from 
his  gay  and  pleasure>loving  nature,  and  the  temptations  round  him, 
should  be  carried  away  into  the  vices  of  an  age  which*  though  very 
brilliant  and  high-tempered,  was  also  a  very  dissolute  one.  He 
couches  his  counsels  roainiy  in  Latin  ;  but  they  point  to  real  danger; 
and  he  adds  in  English — **  Credit  me,  I  will  never  lin  [—cease]  bait- 
ing at  you,  till  I  have  rid  you  quite  of  this  yonkerly  and  womanly 
humour."  But  in  the  second  pair  of  letters  of  April,  1580,  a  lady 
appears.  Whether  Spenser  was  her  husband  or  her  lover,  we  know  not ; 
but  she  is  his  "sweetheart."  The  two  friends  write  of  her  in  Latin. 
Spenser  sends  in  Latin  the  saucy  messages  of  his  sweatheart,  "  meum 
corculum,"  to  Harvey  ;  Harvey,  with  academic  gallantry,  sends  her 
in  Latin  as  many  thanlfis  for  her  charming  letter  as  she  ha§  hairs, 
*' half  golden,  half  silver,  half  jewelled,  in  her  little  head  ;" — she  fs  a 
second  little  Rosalind — **  altera  Rosalindula,"  whom  he  salutes  as 
"  Domina  Immerito,  mea  bellissima  Colina  Clouta."  But  whether 
wife  or  mistress,  we  hear  of  her  no  .more.  Further,  the  letters  con- 
tain notices  of  various  early  wprks  of  Spenser.  The  **  new"  Shep^ 
herd's  Calendar,  of  which  more  will  be  said,  had  just  been  published^ 
And  in  this  correspondence  of  April,  1580,  We  have  the  first  mention  of 
the  Faerie  Queene,  The  compositions  here  mentioned  have  been  either 
lost»  or  worked  into  his  later  poetry ;  his  Dreams^  Epitkalamion 
Thamesis,  apparently  in  the  "  reformed  verse,"  his  Dying  Pelican,  his 
Slumber,  his  Stemmata  Dudleiatta,  his  Comedies,  They  show  at  least 
the  activity  and  eagerness  of  the  writer  in  his  absorbing  pursuit.  But 
he  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  belief  that  English  poetry  ought  to  try  to 
put  on  a  classical  dress.  It  is  strange  that  the  man  who  had  written 
some  of  the  poetry  in  the  Sliepherds  Calendar  should  have  found  either 
satisfaction  or  promise  in  the  following  attempt  at  Trimeter  Iambics. 
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"  Aad  nowe  requite  I  you  with  the  liko,  not  with  the  verye  beste,  but  with  the 
yenre  shortest,  namely',  with  a  few  lambicke^ :  I  dare  warrant  the^  be  preciaely 
perfect  for  the  feete  (as  you  can  easily  judge),  and  varie  not  one  inch  irpm  the 
Rvle.  I  will  haii^axtt  yours  to  Maister  sidnty  and  Muster  Dyer  at  my  nexte  going 
to  the  Courte.  I  praye  yoo,  keepe  mine  close  to  youxaeif,  or  your  v^tfrie  entire 
vc^toi^  Maister  Prestom^  Maister  StiU^  and  the  i«ste« 

^  lambicnm  Trittutrum. 

^'Unhappie  Verse,  the  witnesse  of  my  unhappie  state. 
Make  thy  selfe  fluttring  wings  oi  thy  fast  flying      *" 
Thought,  and  fly  forth  unto  my  Love  wheresover  she  be : 

"Whether  lying  rcastlesse  in  heavy  btdde,  or  else 
Sitting  so  cheerlesse  at  the  cheerfu|l  boorde,  or  else 
Playing  alone  carelesae  on  hir  heamdie  Vli^finals. 

**  If  in  Bed,  teU  hart  that  my  eyes oan  t&ke  no.  reste  : 

If  at  Bborde,  tell  hir  that  my  mouth  can  eate  no  meate  t 
If  at  hir  Virginals,  tell  hir  I  tcan  heare  no  mirth. 

**  Asked  why  ?  say  s  Wakf ng  Love  sufEereth  no  sleepe : 

Say,  that  raging  lx)ve  dothe  appall  the  weake  stomacke  i 
Say,  that  lamenting  Love  marreth  the  Musicall. 

**  Tell  hir,  that  hir  pkasnres  were  wonte  to  lull  me  aaleepe  s 
Tell  hir,  that  hir  beautie  was  wante  to  feede  mine  eyes: 
Ten  hir,  that  hir  sweeee  Tongue  was  wante  to  make  me  mirth. : 


t( 


Nowe  doe  I  nightly  waste,  wanting  my  kinddy  reste  t 
Nowe  doe  I  dayly  starv  ..     .    -^     . . 

Nowe  doe  I  alwayes  dy 


Nowe  doe  I  Sayly  starve,  waiiting  my  li velv  foode  i 
Iwayes  dye,  wanting  thy  timely  mirth. 


And  if  I  waste,  who  will  bewaile  myheavy  diaunce  ? 

And  if  I  starve,  who  will  record  my  cursed  end  ? 
And  if  I  dye,  who  will  saye :  this  wot  Immerito  A*' 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  NSW  POET — THE  SHEl»HEED*S   CALENDAH. 

[1579.] 

It  is  clear  that  when  Spenser  appeared  in  London,  he  had  found 
out  his  powers  and  vocation  as  a  poet.  He  came  from  Cambridge, 
fully  conscious  of  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  imaginative  faculties, 
cooscicms  of  an  extraordinary  command  over  the  resources  of  lan- 
guage, and  with  a  singular  gift  of  sensitiveness  to  the  grace  and 
majesty  and  suggestiveness  of  sound  and  rl^ythm,  such  as  maJces  a 
musician.  And  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  hiS'  mind  was  in  reality 
made  i^k  as  to  what:  hia  English  poetry  was  to  be;     In  spite  of  opin- 
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ions  and  fashions  roand  him,  in  spite  of  tiniverslty  pedantry  and  the 
affectations  of  the  court,  in  spite  of  Harvey's  classical  enthusiasm 
and  Sidney's  Areopagus,  and  in  spite  of  half  fancying  himself  con- 
verted -to  their  view^  his  own  powers  and  impulses  showed  him  the 
truth,  and  made  him  understand  better  than  his  theories  what  a  p^oet 
could  and  ought  to  do  with  English  speech  ia  its  free  play  and  genu- 
ine melodies.  When  we  first  come  upon  him,  we  find  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  he  had  not  only  realized  an  idea  of  English  ix>etry 
far  in  advance  of  anything  which  his  age  had  yet  conceived  or  seen ; 
but  that,  besides  what  he  had  executed  or  planned,  he  had  already  in 

.  his  mind  the  outlines  of  the  Fatrie  QneenCy  and,  in  some  form  or 
other,  though  perhaps  not  yet  as  we  have  it,  had  written  some  portion 
of  it. 

In  attempting  to  revive  for  his  own  age  Chaucer's  suspended  art, 
Spenser  had  the  tendencies  of  the  time  with  him.  The  age  was  look- 
ing out  for  some  one  to  do  for  England  what  had  been  grandly  done 
for  Italy.  The  time,  in  truth,  was  full  of  poetry.  The  nation  was 
just  in  that  condition  which  is  most  favorable  to  an  outburst  of  poeti- 
cal life  or  arL  It  was  highly  excited;  but  it  was  also  in  a  state  of 
comparative  peace  snd  freedom  from  external  disturbance,  "An  over- 
faint  quietness,"  writes  Sidney  in  1581,  lamejating  that- there  were  so 
few  good  poets,  *'  should  seein  to  strew  the  house  for  poets."  After 
the  first  ten  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
authority,  the  country  had  begun  to  breathe  freely,  and  fall  into  natu- 
ral and  regular  ways.  During  the  first  half  of  the  century  it  had  had 
before  it  the  most  astonishiiig^  changes  which  the  world  had  seen  for 
centuries.  These  changes  seemed  definitely  to  have  run  their  course; 
with  the  convulsions  which  accompanied  them,  their  uprootings"  and 
terrors,  they  were  gone;  and  the  world  had  become  accustomed  to 
their  results.  The  nation  still  had  before  it  great  events,  great  issues, 
great  perils,  great  and  indefinite  prospects  ot  adventure  and  achieve- 
ment. The  old  quarrels  and  animosities  of  Europe  had  altered  in 
character:  from  being  wars  between  princes,  and  disputes  of  personal 
ambition,  they  had  attracted  into  them  •all  that  interests  and  divides 
mankind,  from  high  to  low.  Their  animating  principle  was  a  high 
and  a  sacred  cause:  they  had  become  wars  of  liberty,  and  wars  of 
religion.  The  world  had  settled  down  to  the  fixed  antipathies  and 
steady  rivalries  of  centuries  to  come.'  But  the'  mere  shock  of  transi- 
tion was  over.  Yet  the  remembrance  of  the  great  break-up  was  still 
fresh..  For  fifty  years  the  English  people  had  had  bef of e  its  eyes  the 
great  vicissitudes  which  make  tragedy.  They  had  seen  the  most« 
unforeseen  and.  most  unexpected  revolutions  in  what  had  for  ages 
beeo  held  -certain  and  immovable;  the  overthrow  of  the  strongest 
institutions  and  most  venerable  authorities;  the  Violent  shifting  of 
feelings  from  faith  to  passionate  rejection,  from!  reverertce  to  scorn 

■  and  a  hate  which  c<>uld  not  be  satisfied;     They  had  seen  the  strangest 
turns  of  fortune*  the  mostwonderfijl  elevations* to  power,  the=  most 
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terfible  visitations  of  disgrace.  They  had  seen  the  mightiest  ruined, 
tbue  brightest  and  most  aidmired  brought  down  to  shame  and  death, 
men  struck  dovfn  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  whom  the  age  honored  as 
its^ooblest  ornaments.  They  had  seen  the  flames  of  martyr  or  here- 
tic, heads  which  had  worn  a  crown  laid  one  after  another  on  the  block, 
controversies,  not  merely,  between  rivals  for  power,  but  between  the 
deepest  principles  and  the  most  rooted  creeds,  settled  on  the  scaffolds 
Such  a  time  of  surprise — of  hope  and  anxiety,  of  horror  and  anguish 
to^ay,  of  relief  and  exultation  to*morrow — ^bad  hardly  been  to  Eng< 
lasd  as  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All  that  could  stir 
Bien's  souls,  all  that  could  inflame  their  hearts^  or  that  could  wring 
them^  had  happened. 

And  yet,  compared  with  previous  centuries,  and  with  what  was  going 
on  abroad,  the  tim«  now  was  a  time  of  peace,  and  men  lived  securely. 
Wealth  was  increasing.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  left  ^e  crowa 
powerful  to  enforce  order  and  protect  industry  and  trade.  The 
nation  was  beginning  to  grow  rich.  When  the  ^y's  work  was  done, 
men's  leisure  was  not  disturbed  by  the  events  of  neighboring  war. 
They  had  time  to  open  their  imaginations  to  the  great  spectacle  whichf 
had  been  unrolled  before,  them,  to  reflect  upon  it,  to  put  into  shape 
their  thoi^hts  about  it.  .  The  intellectual  movement  of  the  time  had 
reached  England,  and  its- strong  impulse  to  mental  efforts  in  new  and 
untried  directions-  was  -,  acting  powerfully  upon  Englishmen.  But 
though  there  was  order  and  present  peace  at  home,  there  was  much 
to  keep  men's  minds  on  the  stretch.  There  was  quite  enough  dagger 
and  uncertainty  to  wind  up  their  feelings  to  a  high  pitch.  But  danger 
was -not  so.  pressing  as  to.  prevent  them  from  giving  full  place  to  the 
impressions  of  the  strange  and  eventful  scene  round  them,  with  its 
graadeufyits  sadne^.  its  promiseis^  In  such  a  state  of  things  there 
is  everything  to  tempt  poetry.  There  are-  its  materials  and  its  stimu- 
lus, and  there  is  the  leisure  to  use  its  materials. 

But  the  poet  had  not  yet  been  found;  and  everything  connected 
with  poetry  was  in  the  disorder  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty.  Between 
the  counsels  of  a  pedantic  scholarship  and  the  rude  and  hesitating 
but  true  instincts  of  the  natural  English  ear  every  one  was  at  sea. 
Yet  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  was  trying  his  hand  at  verse.  Popular 
writing  took  that  shape.  The  curious  and  unique  record  of  literature 
preserved  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  shows  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  what  was  publi^ed,  or  at  least  fcntered  for  pub- 
lication, was  in  the  shape  of  ballads.  The  ballad  Vied  with  the  ser- 
a\pn  in  doing  what  the  modern  newspaper  does,  in  satisfying  the  (Public 
craving  for  information,  amtusement,  or  guidance.  It  related  the 
last  great  noveky,  the  last  great  hattle  or  crime,  a  storm  'or  mon- 
strous birth.  It  told  some  pathetic  or  burlesque  story,  6r  it  mor- 
alized on  the  humors  or  follies  'of  classes  and  professions,  of 
young  and  old,  of  men  and  .of  women.  It  sang  the  lover's  hopes 
or  sorrows^  or  the  ad\9enture8  of  s.ome  hero  of  history  or  romance. 
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It  might  be  a  fable,  a  satire,  a  libel,  a  squib,  a  sacred  song  or  panu 
phrase,  a  homily.  But  about  all  that  it  treated  it  sought  to  throw  more 
or  less  the  color  of  imagination.  It  appealed  to  the  reader's  feel- 
ings, or  sympathy,  or  passion.  It  attempted  to  raise  its  subject  above 
the  level  Of  mere  matter  of  fact.  It  sought  for  choice  and  expressive 
words;  it  called  In  the  help  of  measure  and  rhythm.  It  aimed  at  a  rude 
form  of  art  Presently  the  critical  faculty  came  into  play.  Scholars, 
acquainted  with  classical  models  and  classical  rules,  began  to  exercise 
their  judgment  on  their  own  poetry,  to  cionstruct  theories,  to  review 
the  performances  before  them,  td  suggest  plkiis  for  the  improvement 
of  the  poetic  art.'  Their  essays  are  curious;  as  the  beginnings  of  ths^ 
great  critical  literature  which  in  England,  in  spite  of  much  infelicity'V 
has  only  been  second  to  the  poetry  which  it  judged!  But  in  themselves 
they  are  crude,  meagre,  and  helpless;  interesting  ttlainly  as  showing 
how  much  craving  there  was  for  poetry,  and  how  liitlfe  gbod  poetry  to 
satisfy  it,  and  what  incortcdvable  doggerel  could  be  redonimended  by 
reasonable  men,  as  ^  to  be  admired  and  imitated.  There  is  fire  >iid 
eloquence  in  Philip  Sidney's  ApoiogU  for  Peeirie  {;i^%i)\  but  his  ideas 
about  poetry  were  floating,  loose,  and  ill-defined,  and  he  had  not  inuch 
^  to  point  to  as  of  first-rate  excellence  in  recent  writers.  Webbe's  Dis' 
*  atutse  of  English  Poitrie{i^%^^  and  the  mote  elaborate  work  ascribed 
to  George  Puttenham  (1589),  works  of  tame  and  artifieial  learning 
without  Sidney's  fire,  revealed  equally  the  poverty,  as  a  whole,  of 
what  had  been  as  yet  produced  in  England  as  jpoetry,  in  spite  of  the 
wide-spread  passion,  for  poetry.  The  specimens  which-  they  quote  and 
praise  are  mostly  grotesque  to  the  last  degree.  Webbe  itnproves  soine 
gracefully  flowing  lines  of  Spenser's  Into  the  ttiost  pretentious  Sap- 
phics; and  Puttenham  squeezes  Compositions  into  the  shapes  of  trian. 
gles,  eggs,  and  pilasters.  Gabriel  Harvey  is  accused  by  his  formentor. 
Mash,  of  doing  the  same,  **  of  having  writ  verse  in  all  klnds^  as  in 
form  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  dozen  of  points,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  two- 
hand  sword,  a  poynado,  a. colossus,  a  pyramid,  a  painter's  easel,  a 
market  cross,  a  trumpet,  an  anchor,  a  pair  of  pot-hooks."  Putten- 
ham's  Art  of  Poetry,  with  its  books,  one  on  Proportion,  the  other  On 
Ornament,  might  be  compared  to  an  Art  of  War,  of  which  onfe'  book 
treated  of  barrack  drill,  and  the  other  of  busbies,  sabt^tasches,  and  dif- 
ferent forms  of  epaulettes  and  feathers.  These  writers  do  not  want 
good  sense  or  the  power  to  make  a  good  remarks  But  the  stuff  and 
material  for  good  criticism,  the  strong  and  deep  poetry,  which  makes 
such  criticisms  as  theirs  seem  so  absurd,  had  not  yet  appeared. 

A  change  was  at  hand;  and  the  suddenness  of  it  is* one  of  the  most 
astonishing  things  in  literary  history.  The  ten  years  from  1580  to 
1590  present  a  set  of  critical  essays,  gfiving  a  picture  of  English  poetry 
of  which,  though  there  are  gleams  of  a  better  hojje,  and  praise  is  spe- 
cially bestowed  on  a  **  new  poet,"  the  general  thatiacter  is  feebleness, 
fantastic  absurdity,  affectation,  and  bad  taste.'  Force,  and  passion, 
and.simple  truth,  and  powerful  thoughts  of  the  World  and  man,  are 
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tare;  and  poetical  reformers  appear  maundering  about  miserable 
attempts  at  English  hexameters  and  sapphics.  What  was  to  be  looked 
for  from  all  that  ?  Who  could  suppose  what  was  preparing  under  it 
all  ?  Bat  the  dawn  was  come.  The  next  ten  years,  from  1590  to 
z6oo,  not  only  saw  the  F<urie  Queene^  but  they  were  the  years  of  the 
birth  of  the  English  Drama.  Compare  the  idea  which  we  get  of 
English  poetry  from  Philip  Sidney's  Defence  in  15^1,  and  Puttenham's 
treatise  in  1589,  I  do  not  say  with  Shakspeare,  but  with  Lamb's  selec- 
tions from  the  Dramatic  Poets,  many  of  them  unknown  names  to  the 
majority  of  modern  readers;  dnd  we  see  at  once  what  a  bound  English 
.  pretry  has  made;  we  see  that  a  new  spring-time  of  power  and  purpose 
and  poetical  thought  has  opened;  new  and  original  forms  have  sprung 
to  life  of  poetical  grandeur,  seriousness,  and  magnificence.  From  the 
poor  and  rude  play-houses,  with  their  troops  of  actors,  most  of  them 

grofligate  and  disreptuable,  their  coarse  excitement,  their  buffoonery, 
cense,  and  taste  for  the  monstrous  and  horrible — denounced  not 
without  reason  as  corrupters  of  public  morals,  preached  against  at 
Paul's  Cross,  expelled  the  city  by  the  Corporation,  classed  by  the  law 
with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  patronized  by  the 
great  and  unscrupulous  nobles  in  defiance  of  it— there  burst  forth  sud- 
denly a  new  poetry,  which  with  its  reatlity,  depth,  sweetness  and  noble- 
ness took  the  world  captive.  The  poetical  ideas  and  aspirations  of 
the  Englishmen  of  the  time  had  found  at  last  adequate  interpreters, 
and  their  own  national  and  unrivalled  expression. 

•And  in  this  great  movement  Spenser  was  the  harbinger  and  announc- 
ing sign.  But  he  was  only  the  harbinger.  What  he  did  was  to  reveal 
to  English  ears  as  it  never  had  been  revealed  before,  at  least,  since  the 
days  of  Chaucer,  the  sweet  music,  the  refined  grace,  the  inexhaustible 
versatility  of  the  Engli^  tongue,  But  his  own  efforts  were  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  profound  and  insatiable  seeking  after  the 
teal,  in  thought  and  character,  in  representation  and  expression,  which 
made  Shakspeare  so  great,  and  his  brethren  great  in  proportion  as  they 
approached  him.  Spenser's  genius  continued  to  the  end  under  the 
influences  which  wjpre  so  powerful  when  it  first  unfolded  itself.  To 
the  last  it  allied  itself,  in  form  at  least,  with  the  artificial.  To  the  last 
it  moved  in  a  world  which  was  not  real,  which  never  had  existed, 
which,  anyhow,  was  only  a  world  of  memory,  and  sentiment.  He 
never  threw  himself  frankly  on  human  life  as  it  is;  he  always  viewed 
It  through  a  veil  of  mist  wluch  greatly  altered  its  true  colors,  and  often 
distorted  its  proportions.  And  thus  while  more  than  any  one  he  pre- 
pared the  instruments  and  the  path  for  the  great  triumph,  he  himself 
missed  the  true  field  for  the  highest  exercise  of  poetic  power;  he 
missed  the  highest  honors  of  that  in  which  he  led  the  way. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  it  seems  as  if,  early  in  his  career,  he  was 
affected  by  the  strong  stream  which  drew  Shakspeare.  Among  the 
compositions  of  his  first  period,  besides  The  Shephercfs  Calendar,  are 
Nine  Comedies — clearly  real  plays,  which  his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey 
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praised  with  enthusiasm.  As  early  as  1579  Spenser  had  laid  bcfof* 
Gibriel  Harvey,  for  his  judgment  and  advice,  a  portion  of  the  Faerie 
Qtuene  in  some  shape  or  another,  and  these  nine  comedies.  He  was 
standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  allegory,  with  all  its  tempt- 
ing associations  and  machinery,  with-  its  ingenuities  and  pictures,  and 
boundless  license  to  vagueness  and  to  fancy,  was  on  one  side;  and  oa 
the  other  the  drama,  with  its  prima  facie  and  superficially  prosaic 
aspects,  and  its  kinship  to  what  was  customary  and  commonplace  and 
unromantic  in  human  life.  Of  the  nine  comedies  composed  on  iht 
model  of  those  of  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli  and  other  Italians,  every 
trace  has  perished.  But  this  was  Gabriel  Harvey's  opinion  of  'lire ' 
respective  value  of  the  two  specimens  of  work  submitted  to  him,  amd 
this  was  his  counsel  to  their  author.  In  April,  1580,  he  thus  writes 
to  Spenser: 


Ml 


'^In  good  fedth  I  had  once  ageJn  nlgrh  forgotten  your  Faerie  Qneene:  howbeitt 
by  good  chance,  I  have  now  sent  her  home  at  the  last  neither  in  better  or  worse 
case  than  I  found  her.  And  must  you  of  necessity  have  my  judgment  of  her 
indeed  ?  To  be  plain,  I  am  void  of  all  judgment,  if  your  Nine  Comedies^  whereuntb, 
in  imitatioa  of  Herodotus,  you  give  the  name  01  the  Nine  Muses  (and  in  one  man's 
fancy  not  unworthily),  come  not  nearer  Arioato*s  coaedies,  either  for  the  fineness 
of  plausible  elocution,  or  the  rareness  of  poetical  invention,  than  that  Eivitk 
Queen  doth  to  his  Orlando  Furioso^  which  notwithstanding  you  will  needs  seem 
to  emulate  and  hope  to  ovefgo,  as  you  flatly  professed  yourself  in  one  of  yoor  last 
letters. 

**  Besides  that  you  know,  it  hath  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  odd  wits  in  all  nations,  and  specially  in  Italy,  rather  to  show,  and  advance 
themselves  that  way  than  any  other  1  as,  namely,  those  three  notorious  discoursing 
heads  Bibiena,  Machiavel,  and  Aretiao  did  (to  let  Bembo  and  Ariosto  pass)  wim 
the  great  admiration  and  wonderment  of  the  whole  country :  being  indeed  reputed 
matcliable  in  all  points,  both  for  conceit  of  wit  and  eloquent  decipherinsr  of  matters, 
either  with  Aristophanes  and  Menander  in  Greek,  orV^ith  Plautus  and  Terence  in 
Latin,  or  with  any  other  in  any  other  tongue,  ^t  I  Will  not  stand  greatly  with 
you  in  your  own  matters.  If  so  be  the  Faerie  Queene  be  fairer  in  your  eye  than 
the  Nine  Muses,  and  Hobgoblin  run  away  with  the  garland  from  Apollo :  mark 
what  I  say,  and  yet  I  will  not  say  that  I  thought,  but  there  is  an  end  for  this  once, 
and  fare  you  well,  till  God  or  some  good  angel  put  you  in  a  better  mind." 

It  is  plain  on  which  side  Spenser's  own  judgment  inclined.  He  had 
probably  written  the  comedies,  as  he  had  written  English  hexameters, 
out  of  deference  to  others,  or  to  try  his  hand.  But  3ie  current  of  his 
ownl  secret  thoughts,  those  thoughts,  with  their  ideals  and  mms,  which 
tell  a  man  what  he  is  made  for.  and  where  his  power  lies,  set  another 
way.  The  Faerie  Queene  was  **  fairer  in.his  eye  than  the  Nine  Muses, 
and  Hobgoblin  did  run  away  with  the  garland  from  Apollo."  What 
Gabriel  Harvey  prayed  for  as  the  '*  better  mind"  did  not  come.  And 
we  cannot  repine  at  a  decision  which  gave  us,  in  the  shape  which  it 
took  at  last,  the  allegory  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

But  the  Faerie  Queene,  though  already  planned  and  perhaps  begun, 
belongs  to  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century,  to  the  season  of  fulfilment, 
not  of  promise,  to  the  blossoming,  not  to  the  opening  bud.  The  new 
hopes  for  poetry  which  Spenser  brought  were  given  in  a  work,  which 
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the  Faerie  QueeHe  has  eclipsed  and  almost  (Obscured,  as  the  sun  puts  out 
the  morning  star.  Yet  that  which  marked  a  turning-point  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  poetry  was  the  book  which  came  out,  timidly  and  anony« 
mously,  in  the  end  of  X579t  or  the  beginning  of  1580,  under  the  bor- 
rowed title  of  the  Shepherd* s  Calendar^  a  name  familiar  in  those  days 
as  that  of  an  ^arly  medley  of  astrology  and  homely  receipts  from  time 
to  time  reprinted,  which  was  the  Moore's  or  Zadkiel's  almanac  of  the 
time.  It  was  not  published  ostensibly  by  Spenser  himself,  though  it 
is  inscribed  to  Philip  Sidney  in  a  copy  of  verses  signed  with  Spenser's 
masking  name  of  Immeriio.     The  avowed  responsibility  for-  it  might 

'4)ave  been  inconvenient  for  a  young  man  pushing  his  fortune  among 
the  cross  currents  of  Elizabeth's  court.  But  it  was  given  to  the  world 
by  a  friend  of  the  author's,  signing  himself  E.K.,  now  identified  with 
Spenser's  fellow-student  at  Pembroke,  Edward  Kirke,  who  dedicates 
it  in  a  long,-  critical  epistle  of  some  interest  to  the  author's  friend, 
Gabriel  Harvey,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  some  of  the  Italian  books  of 
poetry,  accompanies  it  with  a  gloss,  explaining  words,  and,  to  a  certain 

.  extent,  allusions.    Two  things  are  remarkable  in  Kirke's  epistle.    One 

;  is  th^  confidence  with  which  he  announces  the  yet  unrecognized  ex- 
cellence of  "  this  one  new  poet,"  whom  he  is  not  afraid  to  put  side  by  side 
with  **that  good  old  poet,"  Chaucer,  the  loadstar  of  our  language." 
The  other  point  is  the  absolute  teliance  which  he  places  on  the  powers 
of  the  English  language,  Handled  by  one  who  has  discerned  its  genius, 

'  and  is  not  afraid  to  use  its  wealth.  "In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  praise  of 
many  that  are  due  to  this  poet,  that  he  hath  labored  to  restore,  as  to 
their  rightful  heritage,  such  good  and  natural  English  words  as  have 
been  longtime  out  of  use,  or  almost  clean  disherited,  which  is  the  only 
cause  that  our  mother-tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is  both  full  enough 
for  prose  and  stately  endugh  for  verse,  hath  long  time  been  counted 
most  bare  and  barren  of  both."  The  friends,  Kirke  and  Harvey,  were 
not  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  importance  of  Spenser's  work.  The 
"new  poet/*  as  he  came  to  be  customarily  called,  had  really  made  one 
of  those  distinct  steps  in  his  art  which  answer  to  discoveries  and 
iaventions.  in  other  spheres  of  human  interest-^steps  which  make  all 
behind  them  seem  obsolete  and  mistaken.  There  was  much  in 
the  new  poetry  which  was  immature  and  imperiect,  not  a  little  that 
was  fantastic  and  affected.  But  it  was  the  first  adequate  effort  of 
reviving  English  poetry. 

The  Shepherd's  Calendar  C9nsists  of  twelve  compositions,  with  no 
other  internal  connection  than  that  they  are  assigned  respectively  to 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  They  are  all  different  in  subject, 
metre,  character,  and  excellence.  They  are  called  ^gloguse^  accord- 
iog  to  the  whimsical  derivation  adopted  from  the  Italians  of  the  word 
which  the  classical  writers  call  Eclogues:  *'  JEglogai:,  as  it  were 
alydSv  or  aiyovo^GOv  \6y  o?;  that  is.  Goatherd's  Tales."  The 
book  is  in  its  form  an  imitation  of  that  highly  artificial  kind  of  poetry 
which  th^  later  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  had  copied  from  Virgil,  as 
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Virgil  had  copied  it  from  the  SiciHan  and  Alexandrian  Greeks,  aad  to 
which  had  been  given  the  name  of  Bucolic  or  Pastoral.     Petrarqh^  in 
imitation  of  Virgil,  had  written  Latin  Bucolics,  as  he  had  written  a  Laj&tL 
Epic,  his  Africa.     He  was  followed  in  the  next  century  by  Baptista; 
Mantuanus  (1448^1516),  the   ''old  Mantuan"  of  Hok^ernes  in  Loves 
Juibors  Losty  whose  Latin  '*  Eglogues"  became  a  favorite  school-book; 
in  England,  and  who  was  imitat^  by  a  writer  who  passed  ior  a  poet! 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI IL,  Alexander  Barclay.     In  the  hands  of  chc^ 
Sicilians,  pastoral  poetry  may  have  been    an  attempt  at  idealizing; 
country  life  almost  as  genuine  as  spme  of  Wordsworth's  poems;  but  it; 
soon  ceased  to  be  that,  and  in  Alexandrian  hands  it  took  its  placet 
among  the  recognized  departments  of  classic  and  literary  copyings  in: 
which  Virgil  found  and  used  it.     But  a  further  step  had  been  made 
since  Virgil  had  adopted  it  as  an  instrument  of  his  genius.    In  the  hands 
of  Mantuan  and  Barclay  it  was  a  vehicle  for  general  moralizing,  and  in 
particular  for  severe  satire  on  women  and  the  clergy,^    And  Virgil, 
though  he  may  himself  speak  under  the  names  of  Tityrus  and  Menal- 
cas,  and  lament  Julius  Caesar  as   Daphnis,  did  not  conceive  of  the 
Roman  world  as  peopled  by  flocks  and  sheep-cotes,  or  its  emperors  and, 
chiefs,  its  poets,  senators  and  ladies,  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
of  higher  or  lower  degree.     But  in  Spenser's  time,  partly  through  undue 
reference  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  Italian  taste,  partly  owing  to  the 
tardiness  of  national  culture,  and  because  the  poetic  impulses  had  not 
yet  gained  power  to  force  their  way  through  the  embarrassment  and 
awkwardness  which  accompany  reviving  art — the  world  was  turned, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  poetry  of  civil  life,  into  a  pastoral  scene.    Poeti- 
cal invention  was  held  to  consist  in  imagining  an  environment,  a  set 
of  outward  circumstances,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  familiar  realities 
of  actual  life  and  employment,  in  which  the  primary  affections  and 
passions  had  their  play.     A  fantastic  basis,  varying  according. to^e 
conventions  of  the  fashion,  was  held  essential  for  the  representation  of 
the  ideal.     Masquerade  and  hyperbole  were  the  stage  and  scenery  on 
which  the  poet's  sweetness,  or  tenderness,  or  strength  was  to  be  put 
forth.    The  masquerade,  when  his  subject  belonged  to  pea<;e,  was  one 
of  shepherds ;  when  it  was  one  of  war  and  adventure,  it  was  a  mas- 
querade of  knight-errantry.     But  a  masquerade  was  necessary,  if  he 
was  to  raise  his  composition  above  the  vulgarities  and  trivialities  of  the 
street,  the  fireside,  the  camp,  or  even  the  court;  if  he  was  to  give  it  the 
dignity,  the    ornament,  the  unexpected  results,  the  brightness  and 
color  which  belong  to  poetry.     The  fashion  had  the  sanction  of  the 
brilliant  author  of  the  Arcadia^  the  "  Courtier,  Soldier,  Scholar,"  who 
was  the  "  mould  of  form,"  and  whose,  judgment  was  law  to  all  men  of 
letters  in  the  middle  years  of  Elizabeth,  the  all-accomplished  Philip 
Sidney.      Spenser  submitted  to  this  fashion  from  first  to  last.     Wheu 
he  .ventured  on  a  considerable  poetical  enterprise,  he  spoke  his  thoughts, 
not  in  his  own  name  nor  as  his  contemporaries  ten  years  later  did, 
through  the  mouth  of  characters  in  a  tragic  or  comic  drama,  but  through 
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i  hnaginary  rustics,  to  whom  every  one  else  in  the  world  was  a  rustic, 
1  %xA  lived  among  the  sheep^olds,  with  a  background  of  downs  or  vales 
I  vsr-^elds,  and  the  open  sky^above.     His  shepherds  and  goatherds  bare 
!  Ilieifaomely  names oi  native  English  clowns,  Diggon* Davie,  Wiilye,  and 
r  Piers;  Colin  Clout;  adopted  -from  Skelton,  stands  for  Spenser  him- 
self;- Hobbinol',  for  Gabriel  H survey;  Cuddie,-  perhaps    for   Edward 
,  KiiJ^e;  names  i^vived  by  Ambrose  Phillips,. and  laughed  at  by  Pope, 
when    pastorate  again  •  came  into  vogue    with  the  wits  of   Queen 
^'Jknne.'*'    With  them  are  mingled -classical  ones  like  Menalcas^  French 
oftos  from  Marot, ianagramsUke Algrind  for  Grindak,  significant  ones 
tike  Palinode,  (>lain  ones  iike'Letttce,  and  romantic  ones  like  Rosalind; 
sadl>no  incongruity -seems  ^to  be  found  in  matchling  a  beautiliA  shep-' 
;  kerdess  named  Dido  wiih  aGreat  Shepherd-called  Lobbin,  or^wben  the 
verse  requires  it,  Lobbj  /  And  not  tnerely-tbe  speakers  in  the  dtalogtie 
areshepherds;  every  OfVe^'is 'in  their  view  a  shepherd.     Chaneer  is  the 
"god of  ^Kpfaerds,*' and  t^rpheus  is 


**  Shepherd  that  did  fetch  his  dame 
'    Fn>m  Plutoe's  baleful  bowrcrwichouted  leave." 

The  "fair  Elisa"  is  the. Queen  of  ishepherds  all;  her  great  father  is 
Pan,  the  shepherds'  god;  and  Anne  Boleyn  is  Syrinx.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  when  the  clergy  are  spoken  of,  as  they  af<i  in  three  of  the 
poems,  the  figure  should  be  kept  up.  But  it  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
shepherds*  god,  the  great  Pan,  who  stands  in  one  connection  for  Henry 
•yill.*  should  in  another  represent  in  sober  earnest  the  Redeenier  and 
Judge  of  the  world. f  ... 

^The  poems  framed  in  this  grotesque  setting  are  on  'many  themes, 
sinid  of  various  merit,  and  probably  of  different  da,fes.  Some  are, 
simply  amatory  effusions  of  an  ordinary  character,  full  of  a  lover's 
4^pair  and  complaint.  *^Three  or  four  are  translations  or  imitations; 
translations  from  Marot, "  imitations  from  Theocritus,  Bion,  or  Virgil. 
Two  of  them  contain  fables  told  with  great  force  and  humor.  'The 
story  of  the  Oak  andthe  Briar,  related,  as  hlis  friendly  commentator 
Kirke  says,  "  so  lively  and  so  feelingly,  as  if  the  thing  were  set  forth 
in  sorhe  picture  before  our  eyes,"  for  the  warning  of  "disdainful 
yoiinkers,"  is  a  first-fruit  and  promise  of  Spenser  s  skill  in  vivid 
narrative.  The  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Kid,  a  curious  illustration .  9f 
the  popular  discontent/at  the  negligence  of  the  clergy,  and  the"  popular 
suspicions  about  the  arts  oT  Roman  intriguers,  is  told  with  great  spirit, 
and  with  mingled  humor  and  pathos.  There  is,  of  course,  a  poem  in 
honor  of  the  great  queen,  who  was  the  goddess  of  their  idolatry  to  all 
the  wifs  and  all  the  learned  of  England,  the  "  faire  Eliza,"'  and  a  com- 
pliment is  paid  to  Leicester, 

'.     **  The  woftby  whom  she  loveth  best, — 
That  first  the  Whitie  Bear  to  the  stake  <lid  bring,'*  - 

♦  In  the  Guafdidn^  No.  40,    Compare  JohiMon'R  Life  of  A  mbrMe  Phillips. 
<    t.S,4^vWr«f<f  Cai^/u^«r«  kair,  }uly 4  and  Sept^x&btifw' 
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Two  of  them  are  avowedly  burlesque  imitations  of  rustic  dialect  and 
banter,  carried  on  with  much  spirit.  'One  composition  is  a  funeiral 
tribute  to  some  unknown  lady  ;  another  is  a  complaint  of  the  neglfiOL 
of  poets  by  the  great.  In  three  of  the  ^glogues  he  comes  oti  ^^ 
more  serious  theme  ;  they  are  vigorous  satires  on  the  loose  living  aod 
greediness  of  clergy  forgetful  of  their  charge,  with  strong  invectives 
against  foreign  corruption  and  ^^nst  the  wiles  Of  ^e  wolves  and 
foxes  of  Rome,  with  frequent  allusions  to  passing  incidents  in  the 
guerilla  war  with  the.  seminary  priests*  and  with  a  warm  eulogy  on  the 
faithfulness  and  wisdom  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  whose  name  is  dia^ 
giiised  as  old  Algrind,  and  with  whom  in  his  disgrace  the  poet  is  not 
afraid  to  confess  deep  sympathy.  They  are,  in  a  poetical  form,:  part 
of  that  manifold  and  varied  system. of  Puritan  aggression  en  the 
established  ecclesiastical  order  of  England^  which  went  through  the 
whole  scale  from  the  /'Admonition  to  Parliafoent,"  and  the  lectuves 
of  Cartwright  and  Travers,  to  ihe  libels  of  Martin  Mar-pcelate  :.a  sys- 
tem of  attack  which,  with  all  its  injustice  and  violence,  and  with  all 
its  mischievous  purposes,  found  but  too  much  justification  in  the, 
inefficiency  and  corruption  of  many  both  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  in  the  rapacious  and  selfish  policy  of  the  government,  forced  to 
starve  and  cripple  the  public  service,  while  great  men  and  favorites 
built  up  their  fortunes  out  of  the  prodigal  indulgence  of  the  Queen. 

The  collection  of  poems  is  thus  a  very  miscellaneous  one,  and  can- 
not be  said  to  be  in  its  subjects  inviting.  The  poet's  system  of  com- 
position, also,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  to  a  great  degree  unreal^ 
forced,. and  unnatural.  Departing  from  the  precedent  of  Virgil  and 
the  Italians,  but  perhaps  copying  the  artificial '  Doric  of  the  Ale;^an« 
drians,  he  professes  to  make  his  language  and  style  suitable. to  the 
"  ragged  and  rustical**  rudeness  of  the  shepherds  whom  he  brings  on 
the  scene,  by  making  it  both  archaic  and  provincial.  He  found  in 
Chaucer  a  store  of  forms  and  words  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  vnth 
a  little  help  intelligible,  and  sufficiently  out  of  common  use  to  give  the 
character  of  antiquity  to  a  poetry  which  employed  them.  And  from 
his  sojourn  in  the  North  he  is  said  to  have  imported  a  certain  number 
of  local  peculiarities  which  would  seem  unfamiliar  and  harsh  in  the 
South.  '  His  editor's  apology  for  this  use  of  **  ancient  solemn  words," 
as  both  proper  and  as  ornamental,  is  worth  quoting ;  it  is  an  early 
instance  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  not  yet  oemmon,  a  sense  of  pleas- 
ure in  that  wildness  which  we  call  picturesque. 

"And  first  for  the  words  to  speak :  I  grant  they  be  something  hard,  and  of  most 
men  unused  r  yet  Eneflish,  and  also  used  of  most  excellent  Authors  and  most  famous 
Poets.  In  whom,  when  as  this  our  Poet  hath  been,  touch  travelled  and  thocoughly 
read,  how  could  it  be  (as  that  worthy  Orator  said),  but  that  *  walking  in  the  sun, 
^though  for  other  cause  he  walked,  yet  needs  he  mou^ht  be  saobumt  ;*  and  hav- 
ing the  sound  of  those  ancient  poets  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  mought  needs,  in 
sinking,  hit  out  some  of  their  tunes.  But  whether  he  useth  them  by  such  casualty 
and  custom,  or  of  set  purposevaad  choice,  aa  thinking  thett  fittest  for  such  rustical 
rudeness  of  shepherds,  either  ior  that  their  rough  sound  would  make  bis  rhymes 
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f>^^  <^S8*^  <^  nistical,  or  else  beqauie  sacb  old  and  obs^ie  woixis  are  most 
vsed  ofcountry  folks,  sure  I  think,  an(}  I  think  not  amiss,  that  they  bring  great 
l^face,  aihf ,  a^  one  wotfd  sav,  authority,  to  the  verse.  .  .  .  Yet  neither  everywhere 
aoBBt  old  woffd6  be  sttifffid  m,  nor  the  commoit  Dialect  and  manne)'  of  speaiting  so 
forn^ted- thereby,  that,  as  in  old  buildings,  it  Asem  disorderly  and  ruinous.  But  as 
xn  most  exquisite  oictures  they  use  .to  blaze  and  portrait  jiot  onl/  the  flainty  Unea- 
vefa|s-of  heauty,  out  sdso  round  about  it  to  shadow  the  rude  thickets  and  cniggy 
ctiffSt  that  by  the  baseness  of  wtxSA  parts,  more  excellency  may  acme  to  the  princi- 
Ml^r-ior  oftimes  we  find  purselvfs  \  know  not  how,  sini^larly  deltgbted  with  the 
wow  of  such  natural  rudeness,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order  :<— 
'evrn  so  do  these  rough  and  harsh  terms  enlumine,  and  make  more  clearly  to  appear, 
ttie  brightnesi  of  brave  and  glorious  words.  So  oftentimes  a  discord  in  music 
■aketh  a  comely  eoocordance.* 

*  Bat  when  alldwanpce  is  tatAt  for  an  eclectic  and  soinetimes  pedantic 
|>hra8eolog^,  and  for  mannerisms  to  which  -  the  fkshton  of  the  age 
tempted  ^imr,  such  aft  the  extravagant  nse  of  alliteration,  or,  as  they 
tailed  it,  ^'bunting  the  letter,"  the  Sfupkerd's  Calendar  \%,  for  its  ftmc, 
of  great  interest. 

Spenser's  force,  and  sustained  poetical,  power,  and  singularly 
.musical  e*r  are  confeptctious  in  this  tirst  fessay  of  his  genius.  In  the 
poets  before  him  of  this  century,  fragments  and  stanzas,  and  perhaps 
single  pieces  might  be  found,  which  might  be  compared  with  his 
work.  Fugitive  pieces,  chiefly  aihatory,  meet  us  of  real  sprightliness, 
or  grace,  or  tenderness.  The  stanzas  which  Sackville,  afterwards 
Lord  Buckhurst,  contributed  to  the  collection  called  the  Mirror  of 
Magistrates^*  are  marked  with  a  pathetic  majesty,  a  genuine  sym* 
pathy  for  the  precariousness  of  greatness,  which  seem  a  prelude  to 
the  Elizabethan  drama.  But  these  fragments  were  mostly  felicitous 
eSosts,  which  soon  passed  on  into  the  ungainly,  the  uncouth,  the 
obscure,  or  the  grotesque.  But  in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  we  have 
for  the  first  time  in  the  century  the  swing,  the  command,  the  varied 
resources  of  the  real  poet,  who  is  not  driven  by  failing,  language  pc 
tiiought  into  frigid  or  tumid  absurdities.  Spenser  is  master  over  him- 
self and  his  instrument  even  when  he  uses  it  in  a  way  which  offends 
our  taste.  There  are  passages  in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  of  poetical 
eloquence,  of  refined  vigor,  and  of  musical  and  imaginative  sweet- 
ness, such  as  the  English  language  had  never  attained  to  since  the 
days  of  him  who  was  to  the  age  of  Spenser  what  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  are  to  ours,  the  pattern  and  fount  of  poetry,  Chaucer.  Dry- 
dcn  is  not  afraid  to  class  Spenser  with  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  and '  to 
write  that  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  is  not  to  be  matched  in  any  lan- 
guage.f  And  this  was  at  once  recognized.  The  authorship  of  it, 
as  haStfbeen  said,  was  not  formally  acknowledged.  Indeed,  Mr.  Col- 
lier remarks  that  seven  years  after  its  publication,  and  after  it  had 
gone  through  three  or  four  separate  editions,  it  was  praised  by  a  con- 
temporary poet,  George  Whetstone,  himself  a  friend  of  Spenser's,  as 


*  First  published  in  T559.    It  was  a  popular  book,  and  was  often  re-edited, 
t  Dedication  to  Virgil. 
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the  "  reputed  work  of  Sir  Philip  StdAey.**  Bat  if  it  #as  offidalty  a 
secret,  it  was  ^n  open  secret,  known  to  every  one  who  cared  to  be  well 
iflCormed.  It  is  possible  that  the  Iree  language  used  in  it  about  ecde* 
siastical  abuses  was  too  much  in  sympathy  with  the  growing  fierce* 
ness  and  insolence  of  Puritan  invective  to  be  safely  used  by  a  poe^ 
who  gave  bis  name :  and  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  Burgh£ey^s 
dislike  to  Spenser  is  the  praise 'bestowed  in  the  Shiphercts  Caiendanstk 
Archbishop  Grindal,  then  in  deep  disgrace. for  resisting  the  suppress 
sion  of  the  puritan  prophesyiogs.  But  anonymous  as  it  was«  it  bad 
been  placed  under  Sidney's  protection ;  and  it  was  at  oisce  warmly 
welcomed.  It  is  not  often  that  in  those  remote  days  we  get  evidence 
Of'  the  immediate  effect  of  a  book  v  tet-we  hairc  this  evidence  in 
Spenser's- case;  In  this  year,  probably «  after  it  was  •published*  idlre 
find  it  spoken  of  by  Philip  Sidney,  not- without  discriminating  criti'- 
cisfti,  but  as  One  of  the  few  recent  examples  of  poetry  worthy  to 'be 
named  after  Chaucer. 

'*  I  account  the  Miirror  0/ Hagiatraiet  meetly  luraisbe4of  bcAiktifvl.pluts;  and 
in  the  Earl  of  ^ulrey's  Lyrics  many  things  tabling  of  birth,  ^4  worthy  of.  a  noblp 
inihd .  The  Shepherd's  Calendar  hath  much  poetry  in  his  Eelogucs :  indeed  worthy 
the  reading  if  I  be  not  deceived.  That  same  framing  of  his  sttfe  ia  an  bid  TU^tie 
l^oKU4ge  I  dare  noi  allow,  yith  eeither  Theocritus  m  Greeks  Virgil  ia  X^ttit,  nor 
3finazar  in  Italian,  did  affect  it«  Besides  theseilo  I  not  remembjsr  to  have  seen  but 
few  (to  speak  bpldly)  printed  that  have  poetical  sinews  in  them." 

Sidney's  patronage  of  the  Writer  and  general  approval  of  the  work 
doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  making  Spenser's  name  known: 
but  he  at  once  takes  a  place  in  contemporary  judgment  which  no  one 
else  takes,  till  the  next  decade  of  the  centui^.  In  1586,  Webbe  pub- 
lished his  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie.  In  this,  the  author  of  the 
ShephcrtCs  Calendar  is  spoken  of  by  the'  name  given  him  by  its  Editor, 
E.  k— ,  as  the  **new  poet,  **  just  as,  earlier  in  the  century,  the 
Orlando  Furioso'yf2&  styled  the  *'  nuova  poesia  ;"  and  his-  work  is  copi- 
ously used  to  supply  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  critic's  rules 
tfnd  observations.  Webbe's  review  of  existing  poetry  Was  the  most 
comprehensive  yet  attempted:  but  the  place  which  he  gives  to  the  new 
poet,  whose  name  was  in  men's  mouths,  though,  like  the  author  of  In 
Metnoriam^  he  had  not  placed  it  on  the  title-page.  Was  one  quite  apart. 

*'  This  place  [to  wear  the  Laurel]  have  I  purposely  resenwd  for  one,  who.  if  not 
only,  yet  in  my  judgment  principally,  deserveth  the  title  of  the  rightest  English 
poet  that  ever  I  read:  that  is,  the  author  of  the  Shephents  Calendar^  mtituled  to  the 
worthy  Gentleman  Master  Philip  Sidney,  Whether  it  was  Master  Sp.  or  what  rare 
■cholar  in  Pembroke  Hall  soever,  because  himself  and  fats  friends,  for  what  respect 
I  know  not,  would  not  reveal  it^  I  force  not  greatly  to  set  down.  Sorry  I  am  that  I 
cannot  find  none  other  with  whom  I  might  couple  him  in  this  catalogue  in  his  rare 
gift  of  poetry:  although  one  there  is,  though  now  long  since  seriously  occupied  ia 
graver  studies.  Master  Gabriel  Harvey,  yet  as  he  was  once  hifi  most  special  friend 
and  fellow  F>oet,  so  because  he  hath  taken  such  pains  not  only  in  his  Latin  poetry 
.  .  .  but  also  to  reform  our  English  verse  .  .  .  therefore  will  I  adventure  to 
•et  them  together  as  two  of  the  rarest  wits  and  leamedest  masters  of  poetry  in 
England." 
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He  even  ventured  to  compare  him  favoiably  with  Virgil. 

*'But  now  yet  at  the  last  hath  England  hatched  up  one  poet  of  this  sort,  in  my 
conscience  comparable  with  the  best  in  any  respect:  even  Master  Sp.,  author  of 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar^  whose  travail  in  that  piece  of  English  poetry  I  think 

I  verily  is  so  commendable,  as  none  of  equal  judgment  can  yield  him  less  praise  for 
his  excellent  skill  and  skilful  excellency  showed  forth  in  the  same  than  they  would 
to  either  Theocritus  or  Virgil,  whom  in  mine  opinion,  if  the  coarseness  of  our 
speech  (I  mean  the  course  of  custcm  which  he  would  not  infringe)  had  been  no 
more  let  unto  him  than  their  pure  native  tongues  were  unto  them,  he  would  have, 
if  it  mi^rht  be,  surpassed  them." 

The  courtly  author  of  \\i^  Arte  of  English  PoesU,  1589,  commonly 
died  as  G.  Puttenham,  classes  him  with  Sidney.  And  from  this  time 
"  his  name  occurs  in  every  enumeration  of  English  poetical  writers,  tiU 
he  appears,  more  than  justifying  this  early  appreciation  of  his  genius, 
as  Chaucer's  not  unworthy  successor,  in  the  Faerie  Queene.  After- 
wards, as  other  successful  poetry  was  written,  and  the  standards  ox' 
taste  were  multiplied,  this  first  enthusiastic  reception  cooled  down.  In 
James  the  First's  time,  Spenser's  use  of  "old  outworn  words*'  is 
criticised  as  being  no  more  *'  practical  English"  than  Chaucer  or  SkeU 
ton:^it  is  not  "courtly"  enough.*  The  success  of  the  Shepherd^ s 
Calendar  had  also,  apparently,  substantial  results,  which  some  of  hia 
friends  thought  of  with  envy.  They  believed  that  it  secured  him  high 
patronage,  and  opened  to  him  a  way  to  fortune.  Poor  Gabriel  Harvey, 
writing  in  the  year  in  which  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  came  out,  contrasts 
his  own  less  favored  lot,  and  his  iU-repaid  poetical  efforts,  with  Colin 
Clout's  good  luck. 


i« 


But  ever  and  ever,  methinks,  your  great  Catoes,  Ecquid  erit  pretiiy  and  our 
Vatle  Catoes,  Res  age  quee  prosuni^  make  such  a  buzzing  and  ringing  in  my  head, 
ttiat  I  have  little  joy  to  animate  and  encourage  either  you*or  him  to  go  forward, 
unless  ye  might  make  account  of  some  certain  ordinary  wages,  or  at  the  least  wise 
have  your  meat  and  drink  tor  your  day's  works.  As  for  myself «  howsoever  I  have 
toyed  smd  trifled  heretofore,  I  am  now  taught,  and  I  trust  I  shall  shortly  learn  (no 
remedy,  I  must  of  mere  necessity  give  you  over  in  the  plain  field),  to  employ  toy 
travail  and  time  wholly  or  chiefly  on  those  studies  and  practices  that  carry,  as  they 
say,  meat  in  their  mouth,  havmg  evermore  their  eye  upon  the  Title,  De  pane 
lucrando^  and  their  hand  upon  their  halfpenny.  For  I  pray  now  what  saith  Mr* 
Cuddie,  alias  you  know  who,  in  the  tenth  iEglogue  of  the  aforesaid  famous  new 
Calendar. 

«  *  *  *  •  «  «•«  «  « 

**  *  The  dapper  ditties^hat  I  wont  devise 

To  feed  youths'  fancy  and  the  fiockin|^  fry, 

Delighten  much :  what  I  the  best  for  thy  ? 
They  han  the  pleasure,  I  a  sclender  prize, 

I  beat  the  bush,  the  birds  to  them  do  ny. 
What  good  thereof  to  Cuddie  can  arise  ? ' 

"  But  Master  Colin  Clout  is  not  everybody,  and  albeit  his  old  companions,  Master 
Cuddie  and  Master  Hobinoll,  be  as  little  beholding  to  their  mistress  poetry  as  ever 
you  wist  s  yet  he,  peradventure,  by  the  means  of  ner  special  favor,  and  some  per- 
sonal privilege,  may  haply  live  by  Dying  Pelicans^  and  purchase  great  lands  and 
lordships  with  the  money  which  his  Calendar  and  Dreams  have,  and  will  afford 
hkn.*' 


t 


*  Bolton  in  Haslewood,  ii.  a49> 
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CHAPTER  III.  • 

SPENSER  IN  IRELAND. 
[1580.] 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  1579,  Spenser  was  at  Leicester  House, 
expecting  *^  next  week"  to  be  despatched  on  Leicester's  service  to 
France.  Whether  he  was  sent  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  Gabriel 
Harvey,  writing  al  the  end  of  th^  month,  wagers  that"** for  all  his 
saying,  he  will  not  be  gone  over  sea,  neither  this  week  nor  the  next." 
In  one  of  the  ^glogues  (September)  there  -are  some  lines  which  sug^- 
gcst,  but  do  not  necessarily  imply,  the  experience  of  an  eye-witness 
of  the  state  of  religion  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  But  we  can 
have  nothing  but  conjecture  whether  at  thfs  time  or  any  other  Spen- 
ser was  'on  the  Continent.  The  ShephercTs  Calendar  was  entered  at 
Stationers*  Hall,  December  5,  1579.  In  April,  1580,  as  we  knoir 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  Harvey,  he  was  at  Westminster.  He  speaks 
of  the  ShephercTs  Calendar  2&  published;  he  is  contemplating  the  pub> 
lication  of  other  pieces,  and  then  **  he  will  in  hand  forthwith  with  his 
Faerie  Queene/*  oi  which  he  had  sent  Harvey  a  specimen.  He  speaks 
especially  of  his  Dreams  as  a  considerable  work. 

**  I  take  best  my  Dreams  should  come  forth  alone,  being  grown  by  means  of  the 
Gloss  (running  continually  in  manner  of  a  Paraphrase)  full  as  great  as  my  Calendar^ 
Therein  be  some  things  excellently  and  many  things  wittily  discoursed  of  E.  K., 
and  the  pictures  so  singularly  set  forth  and  portrayed,  as  if  Michael  Angelo  ivere 
there,  he  could  (I  think)  nor  amend  the  best,  nor  reprehend  the  worst.  I  know  you 
would  like  them  passing  well." 

•It  is  remarkable  that  of  a  book  so  spoken  of,  as  of  the  Nine  Comedies^ 
not  a  trace,  as  far  as  appears,  is  to  be  found.  He  goes  on  to  speak 
with  much  satisfaction  of  another  composition,  which  was  probably 
incorporated,  like  the  Epithalamion  Thamesis^  in  his  later  work. 

"Of  my  Siemmata  DudUiana^  and  specially  of  the  sundry  Apostrophes  therein, 
addressed  you  know  to  whom,  much  more  advisement  he  had,  than  so  lightly  to 
send  them  abroad :  now  list,  trust  me  (though  I  do  never  very  well)  yet,  in  mine 
own  fancy,  I  never  did  better.  •  Veruntamen  te  sequor  solum  :  nunquam  vero 
assequar. 

He  is  plainly  not  dissatisfied  with  his  success,  and  is  looking  for- , 
ward  to  more.  But  no  one  in  those  days  could  live  by  poetry.  Even 
scholars,  in  spite  of  university  endowments,  did  not  hope  to  live  by 
their  scholarship;  and  the  poet  or  man  of  letters  only  trusted  that  his 
work,  by  attracting  the  favor  of  the  great,  might  open  to  him  the  door 
of  advancement.  Spenser  was  probably  expecting  to  push  his  for- 
tunes in  some  public  employment  under  the  patronage  of  two  such 
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:  powerful  favorites  as  Sidney  and  his  uncle  Leicester.     Spenser's  heart 
was  set  on  poetry:  but  what  leisure  he  might  have  for  it  would  depend 
I  on  the  course  his  life  might  take.    To  have  hung  on  Sidney's  protection, 
mt  gone  with  him  as  his  secretary  to  the  wars,  t6  have  been  employed 
at  home  or  abroad  in  Leicester's  intrigues,  to  have  stayed  in  London 
filling  by  Leicester's  favor  son^p  government  office,  to  have  had  his 
habits  moulded  and  his  thoughts  affected  by  the  brilliant  and  unscru- 
i  pulous  society  of  the  court,  or  by  the  powerful  and  daring  minds  which 
;  were  fast  thronging  the  political  and  literary  scene — any  of  these  con- 
tingencies might  have  given  his  poetical  faculty  a  different  direction; 
oay,  might  have  eyen  abridged  its  exercise  or  suppressed  it.     But  his 
life  was  otherwise  ordered.    A  new  opening  presented  itself.    He  had, 
and  he  accepted,  the  chance  of  matdng  his  fortune  another  way.     And 
to  his  new  manner  of  life,  with  its  peculiar  conditions,  may  be  ascribed, 
not,  indeed,  the  original  idea  of  that  which  was  to  be  his  great  work, 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  carried  out,  and 
which  not  merely  colored  it,  but  gave  it  some  of  its  special  and  char- 
acteristic features. 

,  That  which  turned  the  course  of  his  career,  and  exercised  a  decisive 
influence,  certainly  on  its  events  and  fate,  probably  also  on  the  turn 
of  bis  thoughts  and  the  shape  and  moulding  of  his  work,  was  his 
migration  .to  Ireland,  and  his  settlement  there  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  We  know  little  more  than 
the  main  facts  of  this  change  from  the  court  and  the  growing  intellec- 
:  tual  activity  of  England,  to  the  fierce  and  narrow  interests  of  a  cruel 
'  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for  colonization,  in  a  country  which  was  to 
England  much  what  Algeria  was  to  France  some  thirty  years  age. 
Ireland,  always  unquiet,  had  become  a  serious  danger  to  Elizabeth's 
Government  It  was  its  **  bleeding  ulcer."  Lord  Essex's  great  colo- 
nizing scheme,  with  his  unscrupulous  severity,  had  failed.  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  wise,  firm,  and  wishinlfe  to  be  just,  had  tried  his  hand  as  Dep- 
uty for  the  third  time  in  the  thankless  charge  of  keeping  order;  he,  tod, 
after  a  short  gl^am  of  peace,  had  failed  also.  For  two  years  Ireland 
had  been  left  to  the  local  administration,  totally  unable  to  heal  its 
wounds,  or  cope  with  its  disorders.  And  now  the  kingdom  threat- 
ened to  become  a  vantage-ground  to  the  foreign  enemy.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1579,  the  Government  turned  their  eyes  on  Arthur,  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  a-man  of  high  character,  and  a  soldier  of  distinction.  He,  or 
they,  seem  to  have  hesitated;  or,  rather,  the  hesitation  was  on  both 
sides.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  many  things  in  the  policy  of  the 
Queen  in  England:  his  discontent  had  led  him,  strong  Protestant  as 
he  was,  to  coquet  with  Norfolk  and  the  partisans  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  when  England  was  threatened  with  a  French  marriage  ten 
years  before.  His  name  stands  among  the  forty  nobles  on  whom 
Mary's  friends  counted.*    And  on  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth  did  not 
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like  him  dT  trust  him.  For  some  time  she  refused  to  employ  him. 
At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1580,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  that  great 
place  which  had  wrecked  the  reputation  and  broken  the  hearts  of  a^ 
succession  of  able  and  high-spirited  servants  of  the  English  Crown,* 
the  place  of  Lord-Deputy  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  man  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  literary  enterprise  of  the  time.  In  the  midst  of  his  public 
employment  in  Holland  he  had  been  the  friend  and  patron  of  George 
Gascoigne,  who  left  a  high  reputation,  for  those  days,  as  poet,  wit, 
satirist,  and  critic.  Lord  Grey  now  took  Spenser,  the  '*  new  poet/' 
the  friend  of  Philip  Sidney,  to  Jreland  as  his  Secretary. 

Spenser  was  not  the  only  scholar  and  poet  who  about  this  time 
found  public  employment  in  Ireland.  Names  which  appear  in  literary 
records,  such  as  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry ^  poets  like  Bar- 
naby  Googe  and  Ludovic  Bryskett,  reappear  as  despatch-writers  or 
agents  in  the  Irish  State  Papers.  But  one  man  came  over  to  Ireland 
about  the  same  time  as  Spenser  whose  fortunes  were  a  contrast  to 
his.  Geoffrey  Fenton  was  one  of  the  numerous  translators  of  the 
time.  He  had  dedicated  Tragical  Tales  from  the  French  and  Italian 
to  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  Guevara's  Epistles  from  the  Spanish  to  Lady 
Oxford,  and  a  translation  of  Guicciardini  to  the  Queen.  About  this 
time  he  was  recommended  by  his  brother  to  Walsingham  for  foreign 
service;  he  was  soon  after  in  Ireland:  and  in  the  summer  of  1580  he 
was  made  Secretary  to  the  Government.  He  shortly  became  one  of 
the  most  important  persons  in  the  Irish  administration.  He  cor- 
responded confidentially  and  continually  with  Burghley  and  Walsing- 
ham. He  had  his  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  Deputies  and  Presidents, 
and  reported  freely  their  misdoings  or  their  unpopularity.  His  letters 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  Irish  Papers.  He  became  a  powerful 
and  successful  public  servant.  He  became  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton;  he 
kept  his  high  place  for  his  life;  he  obtaj^ed  grants  and  lands;  and  he 
was  commemorated  as  a  great  personage  in  a  pompous  monument  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.     This  kind  of  success  was  not  to  be  Spenser*s. 

Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  was  a  man  in  whom  his  friends«saw  a  high  and 
heroic  spirit.  He  was  a  statesman  in  whose  motives  and  actions  his 
religion  had  a  dominant  influence  :  and  his  religion — he  is  called  by 
the  vague  name  of  Puritan — was  one  which  combined  a  strong  and 
doubtless  genuine  zeal  for  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine  and  for 
purity  of  morals,  with  the  deepest  and  deadliest  hatred  of  what  he 
held  to  be  their  natural  enemy,  the  Antichrist  of  Rome..  The  **good 
Lord  Grey,"  he  was,  if  we  bfelieve  his  secretary,  writing  many  years 
after  this  time,  and  when  he  was  dead,  **  most  gentle,  affable,  loving, 
and  temperate  ;  always  known  to  be  a  most  just,  sincere,  godly,  and 
right  noble  man,  far  from  sternness,  far  from  unrighteousness."  But 
the  infelicity  of  his  times  bore  hardly  upon  him,  and  Spenser  admits, 
what  is  known  otherwise,  that  he  left  a  terrible  name  behind  him. 
He  was  certainly  a  man  of  severe  and  unshrinking  sense  of  duty,  and 
like  many  great  Englishmen  of  the  time,  so  resolute  in.  carrying  it  out 
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tcr  tilie  end,  that  ^  readiedi  when'  fie  thought  it  liecesssryf  to  the  point 
of  ferocity!  Naturally/  he  had  enemies,  who  did  not  spare;  his  fame ; 
and  Spenser,  who  came  t6  admire  and  reverence  him,  had  to  lament 
deeply  that  *'  that  good  lord  was  blotted  with  the  name  of  a  bloody 
man/'  one  who  **'regardgd  not  the  life  of  the  qneen's  subjects  no  more 
than  dogs,  and  had  wasted  and  consumed  all,  so  as  now  she  had  noth- 
ing sdmost  left«  but  to  reign  in  their  ashes." 

Lord  Grey  was  stot  over  at  a  moment  of  the  utmost  confusion  and 
danger.  In  July,  1579,  Drury  wrote  to  Burg^ley  to  stand  firmly  to 
the.belm,  lor  Vthat  a  gr^ot  storm  was  at  hand."  The  South  of  Ire- 
lah d  ¥ras  -  in  fierce  r^eUion,  under  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  Dr. 
>Hcolas  Sanders,  who  was  acting 'under  the  commission  of  the  Pope, 
and  promising  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  it  i>and  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  adrentufers,  unauthorized,  but  not  uncounte'i 
nanced  by  their  Government,  like  Drake  in  the  Indies,  had  landed 
with  ■  arms  and  stores,  and  lud  fortified  a  p>ort  at  Smerwick,  on  the 
sooith^western  coast  of- Kerry.  The  North  was  deep  in  treason,  rest^ 
less,  and  threatening  to  strike.  Round  Dublin  itself,  the  great  Irish 
Lords  of 'the  Pale,  under  Lord  Baltinglass,  in  the  summer  of  15S0, 
had  broken  into  open  insurrection,  and  were  holding  out  a  hand  to 
the  rebels  of  the  South.  The  English  garrison,  indeed,  small  as  they 
were,  could  not  only  hold  their  oWn  against  the  iif-armed  and  undis- 
ciplined Irish  bands,  but  could  inflict  terrible  chastisement  on  the 
insurgents.  The  native  feuds  were  turned  to  account ;  Butlers  were 
set  to  destroy  their  natural  enemies,  the  Geraldines  ;  and  the  E^l  of 
Ormond,  their  head,  was  appointed  General  in  Munster,  to  execute 
English  vengeance  and  his  own  on  the  lands  and  people  of  his  rival 
Desntond.  But  the  English  chiefs  were  not  strong  enough  to  put 
down  the  revolt.  "The  conspiracy  throughout  Ireland,"  Wrote  Lord 
Grey,  '*  is  so  general,  that  without  a  main  force  it  will  not  be  appeased. 
There  are  cold  service  and  unsound  dealing  generally."  On  the  12th 
of  August,  1580,  Lord  Grey  landed,  amid  a  universal  wr^ck  of  order, 
of  law,  .of  mercy,  of  industry  ;  and  among  his  counsellor^  and  sub- . 
ordinates  the  only  remedy  thought  of  was  that  of  remorseless  and 
increasing  severity. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Spenser  must  have  come  over  with 
him.  It  is  likely  that  where  he  went  his  Secretary  would  accompany 
^im.  And  if  so,  Spenser  must  soon  have  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  scenes  and  necessities  of  Irish  life.  Within  three  weeks 
after  Lord  Grey's  landing,  he  and  those  with  him  were  present  at  the 
disaster  of  Glenmalure,  a  rocky  defile  near  Wicklow,  where  the  rebels 
enticed  the  English  captains  into  a  position  in  which  an  ambuscade 
had  been  prepared,  after  the  manner  of  Red  Indians  in  the  last  cen- 
.  tury,  and  of  South  African  savages  now,  and  where,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Grey's  courage,  **  which  could  not  have  been  bettered  by  Hercules,"  a 
bloody  defeat  was  inflicted  on  his  troops,  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished officers  were  cut  off.     But  Spenser  was  soon  to  see  a  still 
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more  terrible  example  of  this  rut&less  watfare.  H  was  necessary, 
above  all  tlungs,>  to  destroy  the  Spanish  fort  iit  Smerwick,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  rebellion  being  fed  from  abroad :  and  in  November,  1580, 
Lord  Grey  in  person  undertook  the  work;  The  inddents  of  this 
tfagedy  have  been  fully  recorded,  and  thejfoifmcdatthe  time  a  heavy 
charge  against  Lord  Grey's  humanity,  and  even  his  honor.  In  this 
instance  Spenser  must  almost  certainly  have  been  on  the. spot.  Years 
afterwards,  in  his  Viezocf  the  State  of.  Ireland,  he  describes  and  vin- 
dicates Ix)rd  Grey's  proceedings;  and  he  doesTso,  '*  being,"  as  ht writes, 
'*  as  near  them  as  any."  And  we  have  Lord  Grey*s  o\vn  despditch  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  containing  a  ftill  report  of  the  tragical  business.  \  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  Lord  Grey  employed  Spenser,  or 
whether  he  composed  his  own  despatches.  But  from  Spenser's  posi> 
tion,  the  Secretary,  if  he  had  not  some  hand  in  the  following  vivid  and 
forcible  account  of  the  taking  of  Smerwick,*  must  piobably  have  been 
cognizant  of  it;  though  there  are  some  slight- differences  in  the 
despatch^  and  in  the  account  which  Spenser  himself  wrote  afterwaz^ 
in  his  pamphlet  on  Irish  Aifairs. 

After  describing  the  proposal  of  the  garrison  for  a  parley.  Lord  Grey 
proceeds-^ 

*^  There  was  presently  sent  unto  me  one  Ales^andro,  tkeir  camp  master :  he  toU 
me  that  ccrtaia  Spai\krds  and  Italians  were  there  arrived  upon  fair  :speeches  and 
great  promises,  which  altoe^ether  vain  and  false  they  found  ;  and  that  2t  was  no 
part  of  their  intent  to  molest  or  take  any  government  fromyavtx  Maiesty;  for 
proof,  that  they  were  ready  to  depart  as  they  came  and  deiiTer.iato  my  hands  the 
fort  Mine  answer  was,  that  for  that  I  perceived  their  people  .to  stand  of  two 
nations,  Italian  and  Spanish,  I  would  give  no  answer  unless  a  Spaniard  was  lifis- 
wise  by.  He  presently  went  and  returned  With  a  Spanish  captain.  I  then  told  the 
Spahiafd  that  i  knew  their  nation  to  have  an  absolute  prince,  one  that  was  in  isood 
league  iand  amity  with  your  Majesty,  which  made  me  to  marvell  that  any  of  his 
people  should  be  found  ^sociate  with  them  that  went  about  to  maintain  rebels 
a^amst  you.  .  .  .  And  taking  it  that  it  could  not  be  his  king^^s  will,  I  was  to  know 
by  whotta  and'  for  what  cause  they  were  sent.  His  reply  was  that  the  king  had  not 
sent  them,  but  that  one  John  Martinez  de  Ricaldt,  Governor  for  the  king  at  Bilboa, 
had  willed  him  to  levy  a  band  and  repair  with  it  to  St.  Andrews  (Santander),  and 
there  to  be  directed  by  this  their  colonel  here^  whom  he  followed  as  a  blind  man,  not 
knowing  whither.  The  other  avouched  that  they  were  all  sent  by  the  Pope  for  the 
defence  of  the  Catkolica  fede.  My  answer  was,  that  I  would  not  ^eatly  have  mar> 
veiled  if  men  beine-  commanded  by  natural  and  absolute  princes  did  sometimes  take 
in  hand  wronpr  actions ;  but  that  men,  and  that  of  account  as  some  of  them  made 
show  of,  should  be  carried  into  unjust,  desperate,  and  wicked  actions,  by  one  that 
neither  from  God  or  man  could  claim  any  princely  power  or  empire  tnit  (was) 
indeed  a  detestable  shaveling,  the  right  Antichrist  and  general  ambitious  tyrant 
over  all  right  principalities,  and  patron  of  the  Diabolica  jede—\}^\s  I  could  not  but 
greatly  rest  in  wonder.  Their  fault  therefore  far  to  be  aggravated  by  the  vilencss 
of  their  commander ;  and  that  at  my  hands  no  condition  or  composition  they  were 
to  expect.other  than  they  should  render  me  the  fort,  and  yield  their  selves  to  my 
will  lor  life  or  death.  With  this  answer  he  departed  ;  after  which  there  waJs  one  or 
two  courses  to  and  fro  more,  to  have  gotten  a  certainty  for  some  of  their  lives :  but 
finding  that  it  would  not  be,  the  colonel  himself  about  sunsetting  came  forth  and 
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■  requested  respite  with  stircease  of  arms  tUl  the  next  morninfl:,  and  then  he  would 
give  a  resolute  answer. 

*^  Finding  that  to  be  but  &  Rain  of  time  to  them,  and  a  loss  of  the  same  for  msrself^ 
I  definitely  answered  I  would  not  g^rant  it,  and  therefore  presently  either  that  he 
took  my  <flSer  or  else  return  and  I  would  fall  to  my  bosinessl  He  then  embraced 
ny  knees  simply  putting:  himsdf  to  ihy  mexcy^  only  he  prayed  that  lor  that  night 
he  might  abide  in  the  fortvaad  that  in  the  morning  all  should  be  fmt  into  my 
hands.  I  asked  hosta^res  for  the  performance ;  they  were  given.  Morning  came  ;  I 
presented  my  companies  in  battle  before  the  fort,  the  colonel  comes  forth  with  ten 
or  twelve  o\  his  chief  gentlemen,  tnuling  their  ensigns  rolled  up,  and  presented 
them  unto  me  with  their  lives  and  the  fort.  I  sent  straight  ceruin  gentlemen  in. 
to  see  their  weapons  and  armour  laid  down,  and  to  guard  the  munition  and  victual 
there  left  for  spoil.  Then  I  put  in  cenain  bands,  who  straight  fell  to  executfon. 
There  were  stx  hundred  slain.  Munition  And  viotual  great  stojre:  thougih  mueh 
wasted  through  the  disorder  of  the  soldier,  which  in  that  fury  could  not  be  helped. 
Those  that .1  gave  life  unto,  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  captains  and  gentlemen 
whose  tervice  hath  well  deserved.  ...  Of  the  six  hundred  slain,  four  hundred 
werea^  gallant  and  goodly  persons^es  as  «f  any  <soldier^  I  ever  beheld.  So  hath 
it  pleased  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  deliver  your  enemies  ioto  your  Highnestes'  band, 
and  so  too  as  one  only  excepted,  not  one  of  yours  is  either  lost  or  huru" 

Another  account  adds  to  this  that  *'  the  Irish  men  and  women  were 
hanged,  with  an  Englishman  who  had  served  Dr.  Sanders,  and  two 
others  whose  arms  and  legs  were  broken  for  torture.*' 

Such  scenes  as  those  of  Glenmalure  and  Smerwice,  terrible  as  they 
were,  it  might  have  been  any  one's  lot  to  witness  who  lived  himself 
in  presence  of  the  atrocious  warfare  of  those  cruel  days,  in  which  the 
ordinary  exasperation  of  combatants  was  made  more  savage  and  unfor- 
giving by  religious  hatred,  and  by  the  license  which  religious  hatred 
gave  to  irregular  adventure  and  the  sanguinary  repression  of  it.  They 
were  not  confined  to  Ireland.  Two  years  later  the  Marquis  de  Santa 
Cruz  treated  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  a  band  of  French  adven- 
turers, some  eighty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  and  two  hundred  sol- 
diers, who  were  taken  in  an  attempt  on  the  Azores  during  a  time  of 
Bominal  peace  between  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain .  In  the  Low 
'Countries,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  France,  it  need  not  be  said  that 
even  the  **  execution"  at  Smerwick  was  continually  outdone  ;  and  it  is 
what  the  Spaniards  would  of  course  have  done  to  Drake  if  they  had 
caught  hira.  Nor  did  the  Spanish  Government  complain  of  this  treat- 
ment of  its  subjects,  w)io  had  no  legal  commission. 

But  the  change  of  scene  and  life  to  Spenser  was  much  more  than- 
merely  the  sight  of  a  disastrous  skirmish  and  a  capitulation  ivithout 
quarter  He  had  passed  to  an  entirely  altered  condition  of  social  life  ; 
he  had  passed  from  pleasant  and  merry  England,  with  fts  comparative 
order  and  peace,  its  thriving  homesteads  and  wealthy  cities,  its  indus- 
try and  magnificence — 

**Eliza^  blessed  field. 
That  still  with  people,  peace,  and  plenty  flows *' 

to  a  land,  beautiful  indeed,  and  alluring,  but  of  which  the  only  law  was 
disorder,  and  the  only  rule  failure.  The  Cambridge  student,  the  fol- 
lower of   country  life  in  La'^cashire  or  Kent,  the  scholar  discussin' 
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with  Philip  Sdoey  MXid  cofrespooffiog  with  Gabriel  Harrey  about  clas* . 
sical  metres  and  Eogiish  rimes ;  the  shepherd  poet,  CfAin  Clout,  deli* 
cately  fashioning  his  innocent  pastorals,  his  love  complaints,  or  his 
dexterous  panegyrics  or  satires  ;  the  courtier,  aspiring  to. shine  in  the 
train  of  Leicester  before  the  eyes  of  the  great  queen — ^found  himself 
transptknted  into  a  wild  and  turbulent  savagery,  where  the  elements 
of  civil  society  hardly  existed,  and  which  had  the  fatal  power  of  draw- 
ing into  its  owa  evit  and  lawless  ways  the  English  who  cam^  into  con- 
tact with  it  Ireland  had  the  name  and  the  framework  of  a  Christian 
realm.  It  had  its  hierarchy  of  officers  in  Church  and  State,  its  Parlia- 
ment, its  representative  ci  the  Crown.  It  had  its  great  earls  and 
k>rds»  with  noble  and  romsuitic  titles,  its  courts  and  councils  and 
administration ;  the  Queen's  laws  were  there,  and  where  they  were 
acknowledged — ^which  was  not,  however,  everywhere — the  English 
speech  was  current.  But  underneath  this  name  and  outside,  all  was 
coarse,  and  obstinately  set  against  civilized  order.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  wreck  and  clashing  of  disintegrated  customs^  the  lawlessness 
of  fierce  and  ignorant  barbarians,  whose  own  laws  had  been  destroyed, 
and  who  would  recognize  no  other ;  the  blood-fcuds  of  rival  septs  ; 
the  .ambitions  and  deadly  treacheries  of  rival  nobles,  oppressing  all 
weaker  than  themselves,  and  maintaining  in  waste  and  idleness  their 
crowds  of  brutal  retainers.  In  one  thing  only  was  there  agreement, 
though  not  even  in  this  was  there  union  ;  and  that  was  in  deep,  impla- 
cable hatred  of  their  English  masters.  And  with  these  English  mas- 
ters, too,  amid  fheir  own  jealousies  an.d  backbitings  and  mischief-mak- 
ing, their  own  bitter  antipathies  and  chronic  despair,  there  was  only 
one  point  of  agreement,  and  that  was  their  deep  scorn  and  loathing  of 
the  Irish. 
This  is  Irish  dealing  with  Irish,  in  Munster,  at  this  time : 

"The  Lord  Roche  kept  a  freeJioMer,  who  had  eight  plowlands,  prisoner,  and 
liand -locked  him  till  lie  had  sorrmdered  seven  plowtands  sutd  a  half,  on  afiireement 
to  keep  the  remaining^  plowland  free  ;  but  when  this  was  done,  the  Lord  Roche 
extorted  as  many  exactions  from  that  half-pio  wland  as  from  any  other  half -plow- 
land  ii7  his.conntry.  .  .  .  And  even  the  giieat  men  were  undei^  the  same  oppression 
from  the  greater :  for  Che  Earl  of  Desmond  forcibly  took  away-  the  Seneschal  of 
Imokilly^s  com  from  his  own  land,  though  he  w«s  onf  of  the  most  ocmsiderable 
gentlemen  in  Mnn/iter,^  *  ^ 

And  this  is  English  dealing  with  Irish  : 

••Mr,  Hennr  Sheffield  asks  Lord  Bnrghlcy's  interest  with  Sir  George  Carew,  to 
be  made  his  deputy  at  Leigblin,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bagenall,  who  met  his  death  under 
the  following  circumstances: 

*•*  Mr.  Bagenall,  after  he  bad  boagfat  the  barony  of  Odrone  of  Sir  George  Carew, 
could  not  be  contented  to  let  thfc  Kavaitaghs  enjoy  such  lands  as  tM  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  young  Sir  Peter,  and  last.  Sir  Ceofs?e  were  content  that  tlKy  should  have, 
but  threatened  to  kill  them  whererer  he  could  meet  them.  As  it  is  now  fallen  out, 
about  the  last  of  November,  one  Henry  Heron,  Mr.  BagenaH's  brotbec^nr^aw,  hav 
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-fBff  loBt  faur  kilie.  anftkiir-  that  lus  qmnel,  he  being-  aosompwiied  with  dhren 
ftoos  t&  the  mimber  of  twenty  or  tbereabouts,  by  the  prociueoKnt  of  his  brother- 
vi^Jaw,  went  to  the  house  of  Mortaf  h  Osre,  a  man  seventy  years  old,  the  chief  of 
ttk  Kavanagfas,  with  their  swords  drawn :  which  the  old  man  seeing,  for  fear  of 
Ms  file,  sought  to  go  iott>  the  woods,  but  was  taken  and  brought  bef  ooe  Mr.  Henm, 
'  wbp  ^»i)ged  hun  ma^  iiis  fl^a  bad  talcon  4be  oows.  The -old  maa  answered  that  he 
could  nay  for  them.  Mr.  Heron  would  not  be  contented,  but  bade  his  men  kill  him, 
Ht  desiring  to  be  bfoiight  for  triad  at  the  Sessions.  Further,  the  morrov?  after  they 
went  aspain  into -the  wo<kl«,  and  there  they  found  another  old  man,  a  servant  of 
Xoitagb  Oge{  aad  likewiae  iciUed  him,  Mr.  Heron  saying,  that  it  was  because  he 
would  not  confess  the  cows. 

**6n  these  murders,  the  sons  of  the  old  man  laid  an  ambush  for  Mr.  Bagenalt  • 
who,  following  them  more  upon  will  than  with  discretion,  fell  into  dieir  hands,  and 
was  siain  with  thirteen  moce.  He  had  sixteen  wmmds  above  his  girdle,  and  one  of 
his  Ic^  cut  ofL^  and  his  tongue  drawn  out  of  his  mouth  and  slit.  There  Is  not  one 
man  dwelling  in  all  this  country  that  was  Sir  George  Carew*s,  but  every  man  fled, 
and  left  the  whole  country  waste ;  and  so  I  fear  me  it  will  continue,  now  the 
deadly  feud  is  so  great  betwemi  tiiem.'*  ** 

*  *       • 

Something:  like  this  has  beea  occasionally  seea  in  our.  coloixies 
towards  the  .native  races;  but  there  it  never  reached  the  satne  height 
of  unrestrained  and  frankly  justified  indulgence.  The  English  offi- 
cials and  settlers  kpew  well  enough  that  the  only  thought  of  the  native 
Irish  was  to  restore  their  abolished  customs,,  to  reco.ver  their  coniis- 
catj^  landSp^to  iie^^tabUsh  the  crippled  power  o|  their  chi^^s;  th^ 
fetew  that!  for  this  insurrection  was.  ever  ready,  and  that,  treachery 
would  shrink  from  nothing*  And  to  meet  it,  the  English  on  the  spot 
-^all  but  a  few  who  were  denounced  as  unpractical  sentimentalists  for 
favoring  an  irreconcilal^e  loe«*-could  think  of  no  way  of  enforcing 
order  except  by  a  wholesale  use  of  the  sword  and  the.  gallows.  They 
could  find  no  means  of  restoring  peace  except  turning,  the  ridi  land 
into  a  wilderness,  and  rooting  out  by  famine  those  whom  the  soldier 
or  the  haa^^nnan  had  not.  overtaken.  "  No  governor  shall  do  any  good 
here,"  wrote  an  English  observer  in  tsSi^  "  except  he  show  himself  a 
Tamerlan^^' 

In  a  genexal  accout,  even  contemporary,  snch  stateftients  might  sug- 
gest a 'Solent  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  We  possess  the  means  of 
testing  iL  The  .Irish  Sute  Papers  of  the  time  contain  the  ample 
reports  and  lettem^  from  day  to  day,  oi  the  energetic  and  resolute 
Englishmen  employed  in  council  or  tn  the  fieM^-men  of  business  like 
Sir  William  Pelham,  Sir.. Henry  Wallop,  Edward  Waterhou&e,  and 
Geoffrey  Feoffon;  dating  and  brilliant  ofSbcers  like.  Sir  William  Drury; 
Sir  Nicholas'  Malby,  Sir  Warham  $L  Leger,  Sir  John  Norreys,  and 
John  Zoiich.  These  papers  are  the  bcusis  of  Mr<r. Fronde's  terrible 
chapters  on  the  Desmond-rebellion,  )and  their- Substance  in  abstract  or 
abridgment  is  easily:  htcessible  in  the  printed  calenc^u^  of  the.  Record 
Office.  They  show  tiiatiro;ai  first  to  last,  in  principle  and  practice,  in 
council  and  in  act,  the  Tamerlane  system' was  believied  in*  an4  carried 
out  without  a  trace  of  remorse  or  question  as  to  iit;$  momlity.     '*  If 
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hell  were  open,  and  all  the  evil  spirits  were  abfoad,"  writes  Walstng- 
ham's  correspondent,  Andrew  Troilope,  who  talked  about  Tameilane, 
**  they  could  never  be  worse  than  these  Irish  rogues — rather  dogs,  and 
worse  than  dogs,  for  dogs  do  but  after  their  kind,  and  they  degener- 
ate from  all  humanity."  There  is  but  one  way  of  .dealing  with  wild 
dogs  or  wolves;  and  accordingly  the  English  chiefs  insisted  that  this 
was  the  way  to  deal  with  the  Irish.  The  state- of  Ireland,  writes  one, 
'*  is  like  an  old  cloak  often  before  patched,  wherein  is  now  made  so 
great  a  gash  that  all  the  world  dorh  know  that  there  is  no  remipdy  bot 
to  make  a  new.'*  This  means,  in  the  language  of  another,  '*  that  there 
is  no  way  to  daunt  these  people  but  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  to 
plant  better  in  their  place,  or  rather,  le.t.  them  cut  one  another's 
throats."  These  were  no  idle  words.  Every  page  of  these  papers 
contains  some  memorandum  of  execution  and  destruction.  The  pro- 
gress of  a  Deputy,  or  the  President  of  a  province,  through  the  coun- 
try is  always  accompanied  with  its  tale  of  hangings.  There  is  some- 
times a  touch  of  the  groCe9(|ue.  *'  At  Kilkenny,"  writes  Sir  W.  Drury, 
**  the  jail  being  full,  we  caused  sessions  immediately  to  begin.  Thirty- 
six  persons  were  executed,  among  which  some  good  ones — ^two  for 
treason,  a  blackamoor,  and  two  witches  by  natural  law,  lor  that  we 
loUnd  no  law  to  trythem  by  in  this  realm."  It  is  like  the  account  of 
some  unusual  kind  of  game  in  a  successful  bag.  "  If  taking  of  cows 
iEind  killing  of  kerne  and  chuites  had  been  worth  advertising,"  writes 
Lord  Grey  to  the  Queen,  '*  I  would  have  had  every  day  to  £ive  trou- 
ble your  Highness."  Yet  Lord  Grey  protests  in  the  same  letter  that 
he  has -never  taken  the  life  of  any,  however-  evil,  who  submitted.  At 
the  end  of  the  Desmond  outbreak,  the  chiefs  'in  the  different  provinces 
send  in  their  tale  of  death.  Ormond  complains  of  the  false  ceports 
of  his  ** slackness  in  but  killing  three  men,"  Whereas  the  number  was 
more  than  3000;.  and  he  sends  in  his  **  brief  note"  of  his  contribution 
to  the  slaughter,  **  598  persons  of  quality,  besides  3000  or  4cxx>  others, 
and  15S  slain  since  his  discharge."  The  end  was  that,  as  one  of  the 
chief -actors  writes,  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  "  Munsteris  nearly  unpeo- 
pled by  the  murders  done  by  the  rebels,  and  the  killings  by  the  sol- 
diers; 30,000  dead  of  famine  in  half  a  year,  besides  numbers  that  are 
hanged  and  killed.  The  realm,"  he  adds,  •*  was  never  in  greater  dan- 
ger, or  in  like  misery."  But  in  the  murderous  work  Itself  there  was 
not  much  danget.  '*Our  wars,"  writes  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  in  the 
height  of  the  struggle,  f*are  but  like  fox*hunting."  And  when  the 
English  Government  renK>nstrates  against  this  system  of  massacre, 
the  Lord-Deputy  writes  back  that  **  he  sorrows  that  pity  for  the 
wicked  and  evil  should  be  enchanted  into  her' Majesty." 

And  of  this  dreadful  policy,  involving,  as  the  price  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  Desmond^s  reb^lion;  the  absolute  desolation  of  the  South  and 
West,  of  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  came  to  be  the  deliberate  and  unfaltering 
champion.     His  administration  lasted  only  two  years,  and  in  spite  of 
^s  natural  kindness  of  temper,  which  we  need  not  doubt,  it  was,  from 
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the  supposed  necessities  of  his  position,  and  the  unwaverfng^  consent 
of  ail  English  opinions  round  him,  a  rule  of  extermination.  No  scru- 
ple ever  crossed  his  mind,  except  that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 
uncompromising  in  putting  first  the  religious  aspect  of  the  quarrel. 
"If  Elizabeth  had  allowed  him,"  writes  Mr.  Froude,  "he  would  have 
now  made  a  M^hommedan  conquest  of  thd  whole  island,  and  offered 
the  Irish  the  alternative  of  the  Gospel  or  the  sword."  With  the  terri- 
ble sincerity  of  a  Puritan,  he  reproached  himself  that  he  had  allowed 
even  the  Queen's  commands  to  come  before  the  *'  one  artldle  of  look- 
ing to  Godrs  dear  service."  "  I  confess  my  sin,  "he  wrote  to  Walsing- 
ham,  •*  I'have  followed  man  too  much,"  and  he  saw  why  his  efforts 
had  been  in  vain.  '*  Baal's  prophets  and  councillors  shall  prevail.  I 
see  i*  is  so.  I  see  ft  is  just.  I  see  it  past  help.  I  rest  despaired." 
His  policy  of  blood  and  devastation,  breaking  the  neck  of  Desmond's 
rebellion,  but  failing  to  put  an  end  to  it,  became  at  lidngth  more  than 
the  home  Government  could  bear;  and  with  mutual  dissatisfaction  he 
was  recalled  before  his  work  was  done.  Amoug  the  documents  rela- 
ting to  his  explanations  with  the  English  Government,  is  one  of  which 
this  is  the  abstract :  '**  Declaration  (Dec.  1583),  by  Arthur,  Lord  Grey 
of  Wilton,  to  the- Queen,  showing  the  state  of  Ireland  when  he  was 
appointed  Deputy,  with  the  services  of  his  gf6vernment,  and  the  plight 
he  left  it  in.  1485  chief  men  and  gentlemen  .sl&in,  not  accounting 
those  of  meaner  sort,  nor  yet  executions  by  law,  and  killing  of  churles, 
which  wer^  innumerable.  ** 

This  was  the  World  into  which  Spenser  was  abruptly,  thrown,  and 
in  which  he  w^  lienceforward  to  have  his  home.  He  first  became 
acquainted  with  it  as  Lord  Grey's  Secretary  in  the  Muiister  war.  He 
himself  in  later  days»  with  ample  experience  and  knowledge,  reviewed 
the  whole  of  this  dreadful  history,  its  policy;  its  necessities,  its  results : 
and  no  more  it^struc^ive  document  has  come  down  to  us  from  those 
times.  But  his  descriptioin  of  the  way  in  ^which  the  plan  of  extermina- 
tion was  carried  out  in  Munster  before  his  eyes  may  fittingly  form  a 
supplement  to  the  langualge  on  the  spot  o|  those  responsible  for  it. 

**  Euddx.  But  n^iat.  then,  riiaU  be  the  conchiaion  t>£  this-war  ?  .  .  . 

*-^Iren.  The  ea4«wiU  I  assure  me  be  very  short  and  much  sooner  than  can  be,  in 
sogreat  a  troubte,  as  it  seemeth,  hoped  for,  although  there  should  none  of  them 
fan  by  the  sword  nor  be  slain  by  the  soldier :  yet  thus  beini;^  kept  frbm  mainirance 
and  tnedr  cattle 'from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard  restraint  they  would  quickly 
consume  dxemselyes.  and  devour  one  another.  The  proof  whereof  I  saw  sum-, 
deqtly  exampled  in  these  late  wars  of  Munster ;  for  notwithstanding  that  the  same 
was  a  most  rich  and  plentiful  country,  full  of  com  and  cattle  that  you  wbiild  have 
thought  thev  should  have  been  able  to  stand  kmgi  yeterefone  year  and  a  half  they 
were  brought  to  such  wre^hedness  as,  that  any  stony  heart  would  have  rjued  the 
same.  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woo4s  apd  glynnes  they  came  creeping  forth 
upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could  not  bear  them ;  they  looked  like  anatoxhies  of 
death,  they  spiake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  t^eir graves;  they  did  eat  the  dead 
carrions,  happy  where  they  could  find  them,  yea  and  one  another  soon  after,  inso« 
mudi  that  the  very  carcases  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves j  and  ijf 
they  fourtd  a  plot  of  water-cresses  or  shamrocks,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  least  for 
a  time,  yet  not  able  long  to  continue  there  withal ;  that  in  a  short  space  there  were 
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noae«liii08t  left,  and  a  most  popidoua  and  plentiful  coontry  suddeiily  left  Toid  of 
maa  and  beast ;  yet  sure  in  all  that  war  there  perished  pot  many  bv  the  swoni, 
but  all  by  the  extremity  of  famine  which  they  tnemselves  had  wrougnt.'* 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Lord  Grey's  Secretary  should  share  the 
opinions  and  the  feeling  of  bis  master  and  patron.  Certainly  ia  his 
company  and  service,  Spenser 4eamed  to  look  upon  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  with  the  impatience  and  loathing  which  filled  most  EngUshmea; 
and  it  must  be  added  with  the  same  grrcedy  eyes.  In  this  n^w  atmos^ 
phere,  in  which  his  life  was  henceforth  spent,  amid  the  daily  talk  of 
ravage  and  death,  the  daily  scramUe  for  the  spoils  of  rebels  dnd  tnii^ 
tors,  the  daily  alarms  of  treachery  and  insurrection,  a  man  naturajlv 
learns  hardness.  Under  Spenser's  imaginative  richne$s,  and  po^Rq 
delicacy  of  feeling,  there  appeared  two  features.  There  was  a  shrewd 
sense  of  the  practical  side  of  things:  and  there  was  a  full  share  of  that 
sternness  of  temper  which  belonged  to  the  time.  He  came  to  Ireland 
for  no  romantic  purpose;  he  came  to  make  his  fortune  as  well  as  be 
could:  and  he  accepted  the  conditions  of  tlie  place  and  scene,  and 
entered  at  once  into  the  game  of  adventure  and  gain  which  was  the 
natural  one  for  all  English  comers,  and  of  which  the  prizes  were 
lucrative  offices  and  forfeited  manors  and  abbeys.  And  in  the  native 
popukuion  and  native  interests  be  saw  iK>thiiig  but  what  c^ed  forth 
not  merely  antipathy,  but  deep  moral  condemnation.  It  was  not 
merely  that  thie  Irish  were  ignorant,  thriftless,  filthy,  debased,  and 
loathsome  in  their  pitiable  misery  and  despair :  it  was  that  in  his 
view,  justice,  truth,  honesty  had  uttierly  perished  jamong  them,^and 
therefore  were  fiot  due  to  them.  Of  »i>y  other  side  to  the  picture  he,* 
like  other  good  Englishmen,  was  entirely  anconscious:  he^  saw  only 
on  all  sides  of  him  the  empire  of  barbarism  and  misrule  which  valiant 
and  godly  Englishmen  were  fighting  to  vanquish  and  destroy— fitt- 
ing against  apparent  but  not  real  odds.  And  all  thi$.  w^  aggravated 
by  the  stiff  adherence  of  the  Irish  to  their  old  religion.  Spenser  cam^ 
over  with  the  common  opinion  of  Protestant  Englishmen,  that. they 
had  at  least  in  England  the  pure  and  undoubted  religioa  of  the  Bible: 
and  in  Ireland  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  very  supersti- 
tion in  its  lowest  forms  which  he  had  so  hated  in  England;  He  left 
It  plotting  in  England ;  he  found  it  in  armed  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Like 
L6rd  Grey,  he  saw  in  Popery  the  root  of  all  the  mischiefs  of  Ireland; 
and  his  sense  of  true  religion,  as  well  as  his  convictions  of  right,  con* 
spired  to  recommend  to  him  Lord  Grey's  pitiless  government;  The 
opinion  was  everywhere — it  was  undisputed  and  unexamined — that  a 
poUcy  of  force,  direct  or  indirect,  was  the  natural  and  right  way  of 
deducing  diverging  religions  tO  submission  and  uniformity:  that  relig^ 
ious  disagreement  ought  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  be  subdued,  by 
violence  of  one  degree  or  another.  All  wise  and  good  men  thought  so; 
all  statesmen  and  rulers  acted  so.  Spenser  found  in  Ireland  a  state  of 
things  which  seemed  to  make  this  doctrine  the  simplest  dictate  of  com- 

on  sense. 
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In  Aiignst,   ^82,  Lord  Grey  left  Ireland,     He  had  accepted  his 
office  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  from  the  known  want  of  agreement 
between  the  Queen  and  himself  as  to  policy.     He  had  executed  it  in  a 
way  which  greatly  displeased  the  home  Government.-    And  he  gave  it 
up,  with  his  special  work,  the  extinction  of  Desmond's  rebellion,  still 
unaccomplished.     In  spite  of  the  thousands  slain,  and  a  province  made 
a  desert,  Deimqnd  was  still  at  large  and  dangerous.     Lord  Grey  had 
been  ruthleissly  severe,  and  yet  not  successful.     For  months  there  had 
been  aa  interchange  of  angry  letters  between  him  and  the  Government. 
Burghley,  he  complains  to  Walsingham,  was  "  so  heavy  against  him." 
The  Queen  and   Burghley  wanted  order  restored,  bnt  did  not  like 
cJ&ier  the  expense  of  war,  or  the  responsibility  before  other  govern- 
ments for  the  severity  which  their  agents  on  the  spot  judged  necessary. 
Knowing  that  he  did  not  please,  he  had  begun   to  solicit  his  recall 
before  he  had  been' a  year  in  Ireland;  and  at  lengrth  he  was  recalled, 
not  to  receive  thanks,  but  to  meet  a  strict,  if  not  hostile,  inquiry  into 
his  administration.     BesideJs  what  had  been  on  the  surface  of  his  pro- 
ceedings to  dissatisfy  the  Queen,  there  had  been,  as  in-  the  ciase  of 
every  Deputy,  a  continued  underground  stream  of  backtiiting  and 
insinuation  going  home  against  him.     Spenser  did  not  forget  this, 
when  in  the  Faerie  Queene  he  shadowed  forth  Lord  Grey's  career  in  the 
adventurea  of  Arihegal,  the  great  Knight  of  Justice,  met  on  his  i-eturn 
home  from  his  triumphs  by  the  hags.  Envy  and  Detraction,  and  the 
braying  of  the  hundred  tongues  of  the  Blatant  Beast.     Irish  lords  and 
partisans,  calling  themselves  loyal,  when  they  could  not  get  what  they 
wanted,  or  when  he  threatened  them  for  their  insincerity  or  insolence,, 
at  once  wrote  to  England.     His  English  colleagues,  civil  and  military, 
were  his  natural  rivals  or  enemies,  ever  on  the  watch  to  spy  out  and 
report,  if  necessary  to  misrepresent,  what  was  questionable  or  unfor- 
tunate in  his  proceeding^.     Permanent  officials  like  Archbishop  Adam 
^ftus  the  Chancellor,   or  Treasurer  Wallop,  or  Secretary  Fenton, 
knew  more  than  he  did;  they  corresponded  directly  with  the  ministers; 
they  knew  that  they  were  expected  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  his  expen- 
diture; and  they  had  no  scruples  to  send  home  complaints  against  hini 
behind  his-  back;  as  they  did  against  one  another.    A  secretary  iti' 
Dublin  like  Geoffrey  Fenton  is  described  as  a  moth  in  the  garment  of- 
every  Deputy.     Grey  himself  complains  of  the  underhand  work  ;  he 
cannot  prevent  **  backbiters'  report ;"  he  has  found  of  late  **  very  sus- 
picious dealing  amongst  all  his  best  esteemed  associates;"  he  **  dislikes 
not  to  be  informed  of  the  charges  against  him."     In  fact,  they  were 
accusing  him  of  one  of  the  gfravest  sins  of  which  a  Deputy  could  be 
guilty;  they  were  writing  home  that  he  was  lavishing  the  forfeited 
estates  among  his  favorites,  under  pretence  of  rewarding  service,  to 
the  great  loss   and  permanent  damage  of  her  Majesty's    revenue ; 
and  3iey  were  forwarding  plans  for  commissions  to  distribute  these 
estates,  of  which  the  Deputy  should  not  be  a  member. 
He  had  the  common  fate  of  those  who  accepted  great  responsibilitir 
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under  the  Queen.  He  was  expected  to  do  very  hard  tasks  with  insuffi- 
cient means,  and  to  receive  more  blame  where  he  failed  than  thanks 
where  he  succeeded.  He  had  every  one»  English  and  Irish,  against 
him  in  Ireland,  and  no  one  for  him  in  England.  He  was  driven  to 
violence  because  he  wanted  strength;  he  took  liberties  with  forieitures 
belonging  to  the  Queeh  because  he  had  no  other,  means  of  rewarding 
public  services.  It  is  not  easy  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  a  man  who. 
brave  and  public-spirited  as  be  was,  could: think  of  no  remedy  for  the 
miseries  of  Ireland  but  wholesale  bloodshed.  Yet,  compared  with  the 
resident  officials  who  caballed  against  him,  and  who  got  rich  on  these 
miseries-^the  Wallops  and  Fentons  of  the  Irish  Council — this  stem 
Puritan,  so  remorseless  in  what  he-believed  to  be  his  duty  to  his  Queen 
and  his  faith,  stands  out  as  an  honest  and  faithful  public  servant  of  a 
Government  which  seemed  hardly  to  know  its  own  mind,  which  vacil- 
lated between  indulgence  and  severity,  and  which,  hampered  its  officers  • 
by  contradictory  policies,  ignorant  of  their  difiiculties,  and  incapable 
of  cQi^troUing  the  supplies  for  a;  costly  and  wasteful,  war.  Lord  Gcey's 
strong  hs^nd,. though  incapable  of  reaching  the  real  causes  of  Irish  evils, 
undoubtedly  saved  the  country  at- a  moment  of  serious  peril,  and  once 
more  taught  lawless  Geraldines,.and  EustaceS)  and  Burkes  the  terrible 
lesson  of  English  power.  The  work  which  he  had  half  don^e  in  crush- 
ing Desmond  was  soon  finished  by  De;smond's  hereditary  rival, 
Ormond ;  and  under  the  milder,  but  not  more  popular,  rule  of  his 
succgssor,  the  proud  and  irritable  Sir  John  Perrot,  Ireland  had  for  a 
few  years  the  peacie  which  consisted  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  rebel- 
lion, till  Tyrone  began  to  stir  in  1595,  and  Perrot  went  back  a  dis- 
graced man,  to  die  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

Lord  Grey  left  behind  him  unappeasable  animosities,  and  returned 
to  meet  jealous  rivals  and  an  ill-satisfied  mistress.  But  he  had  left 
behind  oike  whose  admiration  and  reverence  he  had  won,  and  who  was 
not  afraid  to  take  care  of  his  reputation.  Whether  Spenser  went  back 
with  his  patron  or  not  in  1582,  he  was  from  henceforth  mainly  resident 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Grey's  administration,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  h^^  been  carried  on,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  Spenser's 
mind.  His  fh'st. ideal  had  been. Philip  Sidney,  the  attr^tive  and  all- 
accomplished  gentleman —  . 

"The  President 
■  Of  noblesse  and  of  c^ievahie,** — 

and  to  the  end  the  pastoral  Colon  Clout,  for  he  ever  retained  his 
first  poetic, name,  was  faithful  to  his  ideal.  But  in  the  stern  Proconsul, 
under  whom, he  had  beconie  hardened  into  a  keen  and  resolute  colo- 
nist, he  had  come  in  contact  with  a  new  type  of  character;  a  governor, 
under  the  sense  of  duty,  doing  the  roughest  of  work  in  the  roughest  of 
ways.  .  In  Lord  Grey  he  had  this  character,  not  as  he  might  read  of 
it  in  books,  but  acting  out  its  qualities  in  present  life,  amid  the  unex- 
pected emergencies,  the  desperate  alternatives,  the  calls  for  instant 
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decbioa,  the  pressing  necesstties  and  the  anxious  ha^rds,  of  a  ooone 
full  of  uncertainty-  and  x>eriL  He  had  before  bis  eyes,  day  by  day, 
fearless,  unshrinking  determination,  in  a  hateful  and  most  unpromis- 
ing task.  He  believed  that  be  saw  a  living  example  of  strength,  mean* 
■&iess,  and  nobleness;  of  unsparing  and  unswerving  zeal  for  order  and 
religion,  and  good  government;  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  troth 
and  right,  and  to  th6  Queen.  Lord  Grey  grew  at  last,  in  the  poet's 
imagination,  into  the  image  and  representative  of  perliMt  and  mastu- 
Hne  justice.  When  Spenser  began  to  enshrine  in  a  great  allegory  his 
ideas  of  human  life  and  character.  Lord  Grey  supplied  the  moral  fea- 
tures, and  almost  the  name,  of  one  of  its  chief  heroes.  '  Spenser  did 
more  than .  embody  his  memory  in  poetical  allegories.  In  Spenser's 
VuTia  pf  the  present  State  of  Ireland^  written  some  year^  after  Lord 
Grey'»  death,  he  gives  his  mature,  and  then,  at  any  rate,  disinterested 
^  ^]^)probatioa  of  Lord  Grey's  aidmiaistration,  and  his  opinion  of  the 
causes  of  its  failure*  He  kindles  intO' indignation  when,  '*  most  untruly 
and  maliciously,  those  evil  tongulBS  backbite  and  slander  the  sacred 
ashes  o€  that  most  just  and  honorable  persc^nage,  whose  least  virtue,. 
of  many  most  excellent,  which  abounded  in  his  herotcal  spirit^  they 
were  never  ab^e  to  aspire  unto." 

Lord  Grey's  patronage  had  brought  Spenser  into  the  public  service  ;- 
perhaps  that  patronage,  the  patronage  of  •  a  man  who  had  powerful 
enemies,  was  the  cause  that  Spenser's  preferments,  after  Lord  Grey's' 
recall,  were  on  so  moderatse  ia  scale.  The  notides  which  we  glean 
^om  indirect. sources  about  Spenser's  employment  in 'Iceland  are 
meagre  enough,  but  they  are  distsnct/  '  They  show  him  a^  a  subordi- 
nate public  servant,  of  no  great  ^count;  but  yet,  like  other  paUic  ser- 
vants in  Ireland,  profiting,  in  his  degree,  by  the  opportunities  of  the 
time.  In  the  spring  following  Lord  Grey's  arrival  (March  22,  is&i)^ 
Spenser  was  appotnted  Qerk  of -Decrees  and  ^Rjecognizances  in  :the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  retaining  his  place  as  iSecretary  to  the  Lord« 
Deputy,  in  which  characteir  bis  signature  ^sometimes  appears  in  the 
Irish  Records,  certifying  Sta^e^  documents  sent  to  England.  This 
office  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  been  a  *'  laerative"  one.  In  the  same 
year  he  received  a  lease  ol  the  Abbey  iand  .Manor  of  Enniscorthy ,  in 
the  County  of  Wexford.  Eauiscorthy  was  an.  important  post  in  the 
network  ol  English  garrisons,  on*otte  of  the  roads  fcom  Dublin  to  the 
South.  He  held  it  but  for  a  short  time.  It  was  trai^feired.  by  him 
to  a.cidzen  of  Wexford,. RidiardSytiot,  an  agent,  apparently,  of  tiie 
powerful  Sir-  Hesiry  Wallbp^'the  Treasurer;  and  it  was'  soon  after 
transfeprpd  by  Synot  tohispatpoii,- an  .official  who  secured'  to  .  himself! 
a  large  share' of  thci  spoils  of  Desmood^s  rebellioti. .  iFurdier^  Spenser's^ 
name  appears,:  «i  a  list  of  persons  (Jannary^M^Sa),  among  whom  Lord 
Gfey  had  distributed 'some  of  the  forfeited  property  of  thei  rdbehn^^ 
list  sent  home  by  him  in  aiiswer  to  charges  of  waste  asnd  damage  ta 
the  pueefl\i:rs«chiie,  busily mrged  agaihst^ifaiin-ifi;  Ireland  kff  men  like 
Wallop  and  F^ntoa^iand  readily  listened  t»by  EngUsh  miiasters  lifay 
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Burghley,  who  rcomplatfied  that  Ireland  was  a  '*galf  of  consuming 
treasure."  The  grant  was  mostly  to  persons  acUve  in  service,  amodg 
oth«rs  one  to  Wallop  himself;  and  a  certain  number  of  smaller  value 
to  persons  of  Lord  Grey's  own  household.  Theare,  among  yeomen 
ushers,  gentlemen  ushers,  gentlemen  serving  the  Lord-Deputy»  and-* 
Welshmen  and  Irishmen  with  uncouth  names*  to  whom  small  gratifica- 
tions had  been  allotted  out  of  the  spoil,  we  read—'*  the  lease  of  a  house 
in  Dublin  belonging  to  [Lord]  BaltinglsA  for  six  years  to  come  to 
Edtnund  Spenser,  one  at  the  Lord-Deputy's  Secretaries^  valued  at  5//' 
.  .  .  '*of  a  *custodiam'  of  John  Eustace's,  [one  of  Balttnglas'  family] 
land  of  the  Newland  to. Edmund  Spenser,  one  of  the  Lord>Deputy's 
Secretaries/'  In  July,  1586,  when  every  one  was  full  of  the<  piroject  for 
*'  plainttng"  Munster^  he  was  still  in  Dublin,  for  he  addresses  fron\  thence 
a  sonnet  to  Gabriel  Harvey.  In  March,  158},  we  find  the  loilowiiig,  in 
alistjof  officers  on  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Munster,  which 
the  government  was  endeavoring  to  colonize  fromi  the  west  of  Eingland : 
'*  Lodovidc  Briskett,  jcjerk  to  the  couifcil  (at  20/.  per  annum)»  X^.ps.  8^. 
(this .is  eicercised  by  one  Spenser,  as  deputy  for  the.  said  Bris^U,.to 
whom(r.r.^  Briskett)  it  was  granted  by  patent  6  Nov.  25  Eltz;  (1583)." 
{Carew  ^fSS.)  Bryskett  was  a  man  much  ^nployed  in  Irish  busi- 
ness. He  had  been  Clerk  to-  the  Irish  Council,  had  been  a  corre- 
spondent of  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  and  had  aspired  to  be  Secre- 
tary df  State  when  Fenton  obtained  the  poet :  -  possibly  in  .disappoint- 
ment, he  had  retired^  with  an  office  which'  he  exercised  by  deputy^  to 
his  lands  in  WexforcL  He  was  a  poet,  and  a  friend  of  Spenser's  :  and 
it  may  have  been  by  his  interest  with  ^e  dispensem  of .  patronage  that 
**  one  Spenser,"  who  had  been  his  deputy,-  succeeded  to  his  office. 

In  th»  position  Spenser  was  brought. into  comnnmication  with  the 
powerful  English  cluefs  on  the  Council  of  Munster,  and  also:  with  the 
leading  men.  among  the  Undertakeirs,  as. they  were  called,  among 
whoni  mbre  than  half  a  million  of  acces  of.  the  escheated  and  desolate 
lands  of -the  fallen  Desmond  were  to  be.idivided^ion  condition  of-  each 
Undertaker  settling  on  his  estate  a  propdrtionatc; number  of  English 
gentlemen,  yeomen,  artisans  and.  laborers  with  their  faxnilieS,  who 
were  to  bring  the  mined  province  into  Orders  and  cultivation.  The 
President  and  Vice-President,  of  the  Council  were  the  two. Norreys, 
John  and  Thomas,  two  of  the  most  gallanA  of  a. gallant  family.  The 
project  for  the  planting  of.  Munster.  had  been  originally  stairted  before 
the.  rebellion^  in  1568.  It  had  been  oiie;of  .the  causes  of  the  rdbelliion ; 
taut  now.thatrDesmondwas  fallen,,  it  was- revived.  It  had  been  tslcetved 
in  Eagfeiad  with  favor  and  hope.  .  Men  of  influence  and  onttrpsise^  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  .Walsingham,.  Walter  Ralegh,  had  enibarked  in  it; 
dnd  the  goviemment  had  made  an.  appeal  to -the  English  oouqtry  gen- 
tlemen ito  take  advantage  of  this  new  opening  for:  their,  ynunger.sonsv 
and  to  send  them  over,  at  the  head  of  eohmi^.  inom  thie:iiSniIies^oC 
their ;tenants  and  dependants,. to  occupya  rich.and.beaattful.land  on 
easy  tcsms-.j^f  reikt.    In  the.  Weatem  Counties^  n.0flh>jind8ouih»  the 
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appeal  had  awakened  interest.  In  the  list  of  Undertakers  are  found 
Qieshire  and  Lancashire  names — Stanley,  Fleetwxx>d,  Molyneux;  and 
a  still  larger  number  for  Somerset,  Devon  and  Dorset — Popham, 
Rogers,  Coles,  Ralegh,  Chudleigh,  Champernown.  The  plan  of  set- 
tlement was  carefully  and  methodically  traced  out.  The  province  was 
surveyed  as  well  as  it  couM  be  under  great  difficulties.  '  Maps  were 
made  wh*c!i  Lord  Burghley  annotated.  **  Seigniories'*  were  created 
of  varying  size,  ia,-ooo,  8000,  6000,  4000  acres,  with  corresponding* 
obligations  as  to  the  number  and  dass  of  farms  and  inhabitants  in 
each.  Legal  science  in  England  was  to  protect  titles  by  lengthy 
patents  and  leases  ;  administrative  watchfulness  and  firmness  were  to 
secure  them  in  Ireland.  Privileges  of  trade  were  granted  to  the 
Undertakers  :  they  were  even  allowed  to  transport  coin  out  of  England 
to  Ireland :  and  a  long  respite  was  granted  them  before  the  Crown 
was  to  claim  Its  rents.  Strict  rules  were  laid  down  to  keep  the  native 
Irish  out  of  the  English  lands  and  from  intermarrying  with  the  English 
iamilies.  In  this  partition.  Seigniories  were  distributed  by  the  Under- 
takers among  themselves  with  the  free  carelessness  of  men  dividing 
the  spoil.  The  great  people,  like  Hatton  and  Ralegh,  were  to  have 
their  two  or  three  Seigfniories  :  the  County  of  Cork,  with  its  nineteen 
Seigniories,  is  assign^- to  the  gentlemen  undertakers  from  Somerset- 
shire. The  plan  wats  an  anibitious  and  tempting  one.  But  difficulties 
soon  arose.  The  gentlemen  undertakers  were  not  in  a  hdrry  tp  leave 
En^and,  even  on  a  visit  to  their  desolate  and  dangerous  seigniories  in 
Munster.  The  "  planting"  did  not  thrive.  The  Irish  were  inexhausti- 
ble in  raising  legal  obstacles  and  in  giving  practical  annoyance. 
Claims  and  titles  were  hard  to  discover  or  to  extinguish.  Even  the 
very  attainted  and  escheated  lands  were  challenged  by  virtue  of  settle- 
ments made  before  the  attainders.  The  result  was  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Irish  estates  were  added  to  the-  possessions  of  a  certain  number 
of  English  families.  But  Munster  was  not  planted.  Burghley's 
policy,  and  Walsingham's  resohitton,  and  Ralegh's  daring  inventive- 
ness were"  alike  baffled  by  the  conditions  of  a  problem  harder  than  the 
peopling  of  America  or  the  conquest  of  India.  Munster  could  not  be 
made  English,  After  all  its  desolation,  it  reverted  in  the  main  to  its 
Irish  possessors. 

Of  ail  the  schemes  and  efforts  which  accompanied  the  attempt,  and 
the  records  of  which  fill  the  Irish  State  papers  of  those  years,  Spenser 
was  the  near  and  close  spectator.  He  was  in  Dublin  and  on  the  spot, 
as  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Munster.  And  he  had  become  acquainted, 
perhaps,  by  this  time,  had  formed  a  friendship,  with  Walter  Ralegh, 
one  of  the  most  active  men  in  Irish  business,  whose  influence  was  rising 
wherever  he  was  becoming  known.  Most  of  the  knowledge  which 
Spenser  thus  gathered,  and  of  the  impressions  which  a  practical  hand- 
ling of  Irish  affairs  had  left  on  him,  was  embodied  in  jiis  interesting 
work,  written  several  years  later — A  View  of  the  present  State  of  Ire- 
land,    But  his  connection  with  Munster  not  unnaturally  brought  him 
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also  an  accession  oi  fo|taine.  When  Ralegh  and  the  "  Somersetshire 
men"  were  dividing  among  them  the  County  of  Cork»  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council  was  remembered  by  some  of  his  friends.  He  was  admitted 
among  the  Undertakers.  His  name  appears  in  the  listv  among  great 
statesmen  and  captains  with  their  seigniories  of  12,000  acres,  as  holding 
a  grant  of  some  3000.  It  was  the  manor  and  castle  of  Kilcolman^  a 
ruined  house  of  the  Desmonds,  under  the  Galtee  Hills.  It  appears  to 
.have  been  first  assigned  to  another  person,*  But  it  came  at  last  into 
Spenser's  hands,  probably  in  1586 ;  and  henceforward  this  was  his 
abode  and  his  home.  i. 

Kilcolman  Castle  was  o^ar  the  high-road  between:  Mallow  and  Limer- 
ick, about  three  miles  from  Buttevant  and  Dpnerail^.  in  a  pl&in  at  the 
foot  of  the  last  western  falls  of  the  Galtee  range,  watered  by  a  stream 
now  called  the  Awbeg,  but  which  he  celebrates  und^r  the  naine  of  the 
Mulla.  In  Spenser's  time  it  was  probably  surrounded  with  woods. 
The  earlier  writers  describe  it  as  a  pleasant  abo^e  with  fine  Ticws,  and 
so  Spenser  celebrated,  its  natural  beauties.  The  more  recent  accounts 
are  not  so  favorable.  •'Kilcolman,"  says  the  writer  in  Murray's 
Handbook^  "isasniall  peel  tower,  with  cramped  afKl  dark  rooms,  a 
form  which  every  gentleman's  house  assumed.  ii|.  turbulent  times.  It 
is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
overlooking  an  extremely  dreary  tract  of  country.'*  1%  was  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  wild. cQun try  to  the  north,  haU  forest,- 
half  bog,  the  yvood  arul  hill  of  Aharlo,  or  Arlo.  as  Spenser,  writes  it 
which  was  the  refuge  and  the  **  great  fastness"  of  the  Desmond  rebel* 
lion.  It  was  amid  such  scenes,  amid  such  occupations,  m  such  society 
and  companionship,  that  the  poet  of  the  Faerie  Queene  acconipUshed 
as  much  of  hfs  work  as  was  given  him  to  do.  In  one  of  his  later  t>oems, 
he  thus  contrasts  the  peace  of  England  with  his  own  home; 


M 


No  wayting  there  nor  wretchednesse  is  heard, 

No  bldodie  issqes  nor  no  l^pfo^es, 

No  grieriv  famine,  aof  ao  raging  sweard. 

No  nightly  bordrags  L-rborder  ravage],  nor  no  hm  and  cdes; 

The  snepneards  there  a^broad  may  s^ely  lie. 

On  faillsand  downes,'withoaten  dread  or  daunger : 

No  ravenous  woJvesthie  good  man's  hope  destcoy,    . 

Nor  outlawes  fell  affray  the  forest  raunger."  ■  - 


t  till  t « 


*  Carew  MSS.  Calendar,  xsS?)  p^  449.    .Ct  Iriah  Papers ;  Caleodihr,  1587,  p.  30^ 
450.       ■ 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TBB  FASRIK  QUEENS — THE  FIRST  PAKT. 

ti53o-i59a] 

The  Faerie  Queene  is  heard  of  verjr  early  in  Spenser's  literary  coarse. 
We  know  that  in  the  beginning  of  1580,  the  year  in  which  Spenser  went 
to  Ireland^  somethiog  under  that  title  had  been  already  begun  and 
submitted  to  Gabriel  Harvey's  judgment ;  and  that,  among  other  lit- 
erary projects,  Spenser  was  intending  to  proceed  with  it.  But  beyond 
the  mere  name,  we  know  nothing,  at  this  time,  of  Spenser's  proposed 
Ftterie  Queene.  Harvay's  criticisms  on  it  tell  us  nothing  of  its  general 
plan  or  its  numbers.  Whether  the  first  sketch  had  been  decided  upon, 
whether  the  new  stanza,  Spenser's  original  creation,  and  its  peculiar 
beauty  and  instrument,  had  yet  been  invented  by  him,  while  he  had 
been  trying  experiments  in  metre  in  the  Shepheras  Calendar^  we  have 
no  means  of  determining.  But  he  took  the  idea  with  him  to  Ireland ; 
and  in  Ireland  he  pursued  it  and  carried  it  out. 

The  first  authentic  account  which  we  have  of  the  composition  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  is  in  a .  pamphlet  written  by  Spenser's  friend  and  pre- 
decessor in  the  service  of  ^  Council  of  Munster,  Ludowiek  Brvskett, 
and  inscribed  to  Lord  Grrey  of  Wilton  :  a  Discourse  of  Civil  Life^  pub- 
lished in  1606.  He  describes  a  meeting  of  friends  at  his  cottage  near 
Dublin,  and  a  conveniation  that  took  place  on  the  *  'ethical"  part  of  moral 
philosophy.  The  company  consisted  of  some  of  the  principal  English- 
men employed  in  Irish  affairs,  men  whose  names  occur  continuauly  in 
the  colons  correspondence  in  the  Rolls  and  at  Lambeth.  There  was 
Long,  the  Primate  of  Armagh ;  there  were  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Dormer*  the  Queen's  Solicitor; 
and  there  w,ere  soldiers^-  like  Thomas  Norreys,  then  Vice-President  of 
Munster,  under  his  brother,  John  Norreys  ;  Sir  Warham  Sentleger,  on 
whom  had  fallen  ^o  xn\;ch  of  the  work  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and 
who  at  last,  like  Thomas  Norreys,  fell  in  Tyrone's  rebellion  ;  Captain 
Christopher  Carleil,  Walsingham's  son-in-law,  a  man  Who  had  gained 
greajt  distinctioiji  on  land  and  sea,  npt.only  in  Ireland,  but  iri  the  Low 
Countries,  in  France,  and  Carthagena  and  San  Domingo ;  and  Captain 
Nicholas  Dawtry,  the  Seneschal  of  Clandeboy,  in  the  troublesome  Ulster 
country,  afterwards  "Captain"  of  Hampshire  at  the  time  of  the  Armada. 
It  was  a  remarkable  party.  .The  date  of  this  meeting  must  have  been 
after  the  summer  of  1584,  at  which  time  Long  was  made  Primate,  and 
before  the  beginning  of  .1588,  when  Dawtry  was  in  Hampshire.  .  The 
extract  is  so  curious,  as  a  picture  of  the  intellectual  and  literary  wants 
and  efforts  of  the  times,  especially  amid  the  disorders  of  Ireland,  and 
as  a  statement  of  Spenser's  purpose  in  his  poem,  that  an  extract  ftofti 
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it  deserves  to  be  inserted,  as  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Todd's  Life  of  Spenser, 
and  repeated  in  that  by  Mr.  Hales. 

**  Herein  do  I  picatly  cnvic,"  writes  Bryskctt,  "  the  happiness  of  the  Italians, 
who  have  in  their  mother-toneue  late  writers 'that  have,  with  a  singular  easie 
method  taught  all  that  Plato  ftiid  Aristotle  have  confusedly  or  oBteiirely  left  written. 
Of  which,  some  I  have  be^n  to  rcade  with  no  small  delight;  as  Alexander  Piccolo> 
mini,  Gio.  Baptista  Giraldi,  and  Guazzo;  all  th^ee  having  written  upon  the  Ethick 
part  of  Morall  Philosophic  both  exactly  and  perspicuously.  And  would  God  that 
some  of  our  countriroen  would  shew  themselves  so  wel  affected  to  Uie  good  of 
their  coun trie  (whereof  one  principall  aod  moat  impertaiH-paurt'coasistecB'in  the 
instructingmen  to  vertue),  as  to  set  downein  EnglisK  the  precepts  of  those  parts 
of  Morall  Philosophic,  whereby  our  youth  mignt,  withotit  spending  so  much  time 
ats  the  learning  of  those  -other  languages  rM|uirc,  speedily  enter  into  the  right 
course  of  vcrtnous  life. 

**  In  the  meanc  while  I  must  struggle  with  those  bo9kes  which.  I  vnderstand  and 
content  my^telfe  to  plod  upon  them,  in  hope  that  God  (wno  knoweth  the  sinccrencsse 
of  my  desire)  will  be  pleased  to  open  my  vnderstanding,  so  as  I  may  reape  the 
profit  of  my  reading,  which  I  trauell  for.  Yet  is  xhtPti^gfntlfman  in  this  company, 
whom  I  have  had  often  a  purpose  to  iotreale,  that  as  bis  liesure  might  aerue  hin^ 
he  would  vouchsafe  to  spend  some  time  with  me  to  instruct  me  in  some  hard 
points  which  I  cannot  of  myself e  vnderB*and;  knotaine  kim  to  he  not  onely  Perfect 
in  the  Greek  tongue Jbut  also  tmy  tueli  road  in  Philoiopki*i  both  moraii  mnd 
naturall,  NeuertbelesS  such  is  my  bashfulness,  as  I  neuer  y^  durst  open  my 
mouth  to  disclose  this  my  desire  unto  him,  though  I  have  not  wanted  some  banning 
thereunto  from  himselfc.  For  of  loue  and  kindnes  to  me,  he  encouraged  me  long 
sithens  to  follow  the  reading  of  the  Greeke  tongue^  and  offered  We  his  help* 
to  make  me  understand  it.  But  now  that  so.  gpoa  an  cpportunitie  is  offered  voto 
me,  to  satisfie  in  some  sort  my  desire;  I  thinke  j[  should  commit  a  great  fault,  not  to 
myselfe  alone,  but  to  all  this  companjr,  \i  I  should  not  enter  my  request  thus  farre, 
as  to  BKMie  him  to  spend  this  time  which  we  have  now  destined  to  familiar  discourse 
and  conuersation,  in  declaring  unto  us  the  gtestX.  benefits  which  okertyobtaiBeby  the 
knowledge  of  Morall  Philosophic,  and  in  making  us  to  know  what  the  same  is,  what 
be  the  pe^rts  thereof,  whereby  vcrtues  are  to  be  distinguished  from  vices;  and  finally, 
that  he  will  be  pleaoed  to  run  ouer  in  such  order  as  lie  shaH  thinke  |!ood,  such  and 
so  many  principles  and  rules  thereof  as  shall  serve  not  only  for  my  bettei;  instruction, 
but  also  for  the  contentment  and  satisfaction  of  you  al.  For  I  nothing  doubt,  but 
that  cueryone  of  you  will  be  glad  to  heare  so  profitable  a  discourse  and  thinke  the 
time  very  wel  spent  wherein  so  excellent  a  knowledge  shalbe  rcuealed  tinto  you, 
from  which  euer^  one  may  be  assured  to  gather  some Imit  as  wel  sq  myselfe.  . 

"  Therefore  (said  I),  turning  myselfe  to  M.  Spenser^  It  is  you,  sir,  to  whQm,  it  pcr- 
taineth  to  shew  yourself e  courteous  now  unto  ts  all  and  to  make  vs  all  beholding 
utito  you  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  We  shall  gather  from  youy  speeches,  vt 
yovi.  shall  vouchsafe  .to  open  unto  vs  -the  goodly,  cabinet  io  which  this  ;exc^Uent 
tceasure  of  vcrtues  lieth  locked  up  from  the  vuIgarsorL  And  thereof  in  the  b^alle 
of  all  as  for  myselfe,  I  do  most  earnestly  jntreate  you  not  ta^y  .vs  nay,  .  Vnto 
which  wordiesof  mine  euery  manapplaodihg-most  trrth  like  w6rds  of  request,  and 
the  rest  with,  gesture  and  countenance?. expressing,  ui  mndh,  ^.  Speikser  ansHveMd 
in  this  maner : 

*'  'Thowgh  it  may  .weme  hard  forme  to  refuse  the  request  made  by  you  all,  whom 
every  one  aletae,  I  should  for  many  respects  be  wilHhg  to  gratific  ;  yet  a£  the  case 
staodeth,  I  doubt  oot  bqt  .withe  the  consent  of  the -most  part'  of  youv  I  shall  be 
excused  at  this  time  of  this  taske  which  wottU  be  laid  ypoi)  me  ^  ^^/sure  I  am,  that 
it  iancfi  Vnknowne  vnto  you,  that  I  haucaireedy.vndertakcii  a  work,  tending  to  the 
same  effect,  which  is  in  heroical  verse  under  the  title  of  a  Faerie  Queene  to  i-epresent 
aH  the  moral  virtues,  assigning  to  every  vertue  a  Knight^  to  be  the  |>atyiG>n  and 
.  defender  of  the  same,  in  whose  ^tion&  and  feates  of  aftos  and  chiualiy  the  opeTB> 
tions  of  that  vertue,  whereof  he  is  the  protector,  are  to  be  expressed,  and  the  vices 
and  unruly  appetites  that  oppose  themselves  against  the  same,  to  be  beaten  down 
and  ouercome.  Which  work,  'as  J  have  already  vjetlentredinio^  if  God  shall  please 
to  spa^e  me  life  that  I  m^y  finish  it  according  to -my  mind,  yo^  wis^'iM  Bryskttti 
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will  be  in  some  sort  aecompH^ed,  though  -perhaps  not  so  effectually  as  vou  could  ' 
desire.  And  the  same  may  very  well  seruefor  'iny  excuse,  if  at  this  time  I  craue  to 
be  forborne  in  this  vqur request,  since  any  diaooufse,  that  I  might.make  thus  on  the 
sudden  in  such  a  subject  would  be  but  simple,  and  little  to  your  satisfactions.  For 
it  would  require  good  aduisement  and  premeditation  for  any  man' to  vndertalce  the 
teclaradon  of  these  points  that  you  tiave  proposed,  containing-  in  effect  the  Bthtcke 
part  of  Morall  PhUosophie.  V^hereof  ^cc  I  haue  laken  in  haodtp  discourse  at  laq^ 
m  my  poeme  before  spoken,  I  hope  the  expectation  of  that  work  may  seme  to  fr^ 
me  at  this  time  from  speaking  in  that  matter,  notwithstanding  your  motion  and  all 
jrour  entreaties.  But  I  will  tell  jrou  how  1  thinke  by  himself e  he  may  ycry  well 
excuse  aj  speech,  and  ;y^  s^tisftQiiil  you  ta  this  matter.  I  haue  seene  (ash* 
knoweth)  a  translation  made  by  himselfe  out  of  the'Italiaq  tongue  of  a.diak>gut  com* 
prehending  all  the  Ethick  p^t  of  Moral  Philosophy  written  oy  one  of  those  three 
he  formerly  mentioned,  and  that  is  by  Giraldi  vnder  the  title'  of  a  Dialogue 
of  Ciuil  life.  If  it  please  bim  to  bring  us  forth  that  translati(?i  to  be  here  read 
among  vs,  or  otherwise  to  deliuer  to  us,  as  his  memoir  may  serve ,him,  the  contents 
of  the  same;  he.sbfU  (I  warrant  you)  satisiie  you  afl  at  the  ful,  and  himselfe  wil 
haue  no  cause  bult  to'thinke  the  time  well  spent  in  reuiewing  his  labors,  especially  in 
the  company  of  so  many  his  friends,  who  may  thereby  re^ie  much  profit,  and  the 
translation  happily  fare  tlie  better  by  some  mending  it  may  receiue  in  the  perusing, 
as  all  writings  else  may  do  by  the  often  examination  of  the  same.  .  Neither  let  it 
troiibk:'  Mm  thiiC:!  so  tume  ouer  to  hrni  againe  the  taske  he  would  haue  put  me  to ; 
for -it  falleth  out  ^  .iix  him  to  verifie  the  priocipaU  of  all.  this  Apoloele,  eueii 
now  made  for  himselfe;  because  thereby  it  will  appeare  that  he  bath  npt  wluidrawne 
himselfe  ?ram  seruice  of  the  stat6  to  Hue  idle  or  wnoUy  priuate  to  himselfe,  but  hath 
cpent  some  time  in  doing  that-  which  may  greatly  benefit  others,  andhaih  serued  not 
a  little  to  the  bettering  of  hisotune  mind,  and  increasing  of  his  knowledge ;  though 
he  for  modesty  pretend  much  ignorance,  and  pleade  want  in  wealth,  muph  like 
some  rich  beg^gars,  who  either  of  custom,  or  for  couetousnes,  go  to  begge  [of 
others  tboise- things  whereof  they  haue  no  want  athbme.* 

^  *^  With  .this  answer  0^  if.  i^^M^rc  it  seemed  that  all  the  company  were  wel  sat- 
isfied, -for  after  some  few  speeches  whereby  they  had  shewed  an  extreme  longing 
arftef  blS  Worke  of  the  Fdine  Que'ene^  whereof  some  parcels  h^dbeen  bv  some  of  them 
teerufj  they  all  began  to  presse  me  to  pr<Jduce  my  translation  mentionta  by  M.  Spenser 
that  It  might  be  perused  among  them ;  or  else  that  I  should  (as  near  as  I  could) 
deliuer  uatothem  the  contents  of  the  same,  supposing'  that*  my  memory  would 
Aot  much  faile  me  in  a  thing  so  studied  and  advise!d|y  set  downe  in  writing  as  a 
translation  miist  be."' 

A  poet  at  this  time  still  had  to  justify  his  employment  by'presenting 
himself- Ifi  tiie  character  of  a  professed  teacher  of -morality,  %^ith  a  pur- 
pose as  definite  land  formal,  though  with  a  different  method,  as  the 
preacher'in  the  pulpit.  Even  with  this  profession,  he  had  to  eneounter 
many  prejudices,  and  men  of  gravity  and  wisdom  shook  their  heads  at 
what  they  thought  his  idle  trifling.  Btit  if  he  wished  to  be  counted 
respectable,  and  to  separate  hims«l  from  the  crOwd  of  foolish  or  lice'o- 
tiOus  rhymers,  he.  omst  intend  distinctly,  not  merely  to  interest,  but 
to  instruct,  by  his  new  and  deep  conceits.  It  was  under  the  influence 
of  this  persuasion  that  Spenser  laid  down  the  plfin  of  th^  Faerie  Queene. 
It  was,  so  he  pjrQpp^drto  himself,  to  be  a  w'ock  oti  moral,  and,  if  time 
were  given  him,  polttical  phile«ophy,  conli posed  With  as  serious  a 
didactic  aim.  as  ^nv  treatise  or  sermon  ji}  prose.  He  49e,ms  it  neces- 
^tryfoeiplafo' ana .eittiuse  his  work  bv. clairiiing; {qt it  this  Resign.' ,'  He 
(il<i\fiOl  vterr'ture'^^o^send  the  Faerie  QuieneKxiXxi  the  world  without  also 
tfeljmfiftfte^^btld'its  moralmeaniiig  laiid  feearingj/,'  He  cannot  trust  it 
to  tell  ks  own  story  or  suggest  its  real  drift. '  In 'the  letter  to  Sir  W. 
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Ralegh,  accompanying  the  first  portion  of  it,  he  unfolds  elaborately 
the  sense  of  his  allegory,  as  he  expounded  it  to  his  friends  in  Dublin. 
"To  some,"  he  says  **I  know  this  melhod  will  seem  displeasant, 
which  had  rather  have  good  discipline  delivered  plainly  by  way  of 
precept,  or  sennoned  at  large,  as  they  use,  than  thus  cloudily  eawrafiped 
in  allegorical  devises."  He  thought  that  Homer  and  Virgil  and* 
Ariosto  had  thus  written  poetry  to  teach  the  world  moral  virtue  and 
political  wisdom.  He  attempted  to  propitiate  Lord  Borghley,  who 
hated  him  and  his  verses,  by  setting  before  him,  in  a  dedkatioii sonnet, 

the  true  intent  of  his — 

'  •    *        ' 

**  Idle  rimes; 
'  The  tabour'of  lost  time  and  wit  unstaid  ; 
Yet  \i  their  deeper  sertse  he  inly  weighed, 
-  And  the  dim  veil,  with  which  from  common  view 
Tlieir  fairer  parts  are  hid,  aside  be  laid. 
Perhaps  not  vain  ^ey  may  appear  to  yotL*' 

In  earlier  and  in  later  times.,  men  do  not  apologize  for  being  poets  ; 
and  Spenser  himseH  was  deceived  in  giving  hims>elf  credit  for  this 
direct  purpose  to  instruct,  "virhen  he  was  really  following  the  coUrse 
marked  but  by  his  genius.  But  he  only.  cQuiormed  to  the  curious 
utilitarian  spirit  which  pervaded  the  literature  of  the  time.  Readers 
were  supposed  to  look  everywhere  for  a  moral  to  be  dr^wn,  or  a  lesson 
to  be  inculcated,  or  some  practical  rules  to  be  avowedly  and  defioite^y 
deduced  ;  «uad  they  could  not  yet  take  in  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of 
the  speculative  and  imaginative  faculties  may  be  its  own  end,  and  inay 
have  indirect'influencesand  utilities  even  greater  than  if  it  was  guided 
by  a  conscious  intenition  to  be  edifying  and  instructive. 

The  first  great  English  poem  of  modern  times,  the  first  ^a-eatibn  of 
English  hnaginative'^ower  sitice  Chailcer,'and  like  (!lhaucer  so. thor- 
oughly and  characteristically  English,  was  not  written  in  England. 
Whatever  Spenser  may  have  done  to  it  befpre  h^  feft  Englacwi  With 
Lord  Grey,  and  whatever  portions  of  earlier .  compositiosa  coay  have 
been  used  aad  worked  up  into  the  poem  as  it  went  oq,  4he  bulk-  of  the» 
Faerie  Queene^  as  we  have  it,  wascon^posed  ip  what  to  Sp^nsier  add'hiS' 
friends  was  almost  a  foreign  land-^in  the  conquered  and  desolaled 
wastes  of  wild  and  barbarous  Ireland.  It  is  a  feature  of  his  work  an 
which  Speinser  hitnself  xlwells.  In  ^\ie  verseg  which  ush^r  in  hi9  poem, 
addressed  to  the  great  men  of  Elizabeth  s  court,  he  pi:ese]»t^:his  work, 
to  the  Earl  of  Ormondy  fis ,  ,  ■,,...>  .•       .  .  . 

**  The  wild  fruit  whlfch  salvage  soil  hath  bred';   '  *  '       * 

Which  beinff  through  long  wart  left  almoit  wastey      '  '       '-  •-  '  " 
Wi))i  bnotsn  barbarism  iaovjurftpread  ;!*>*• 

and  itt  the  Same  strain  toX-ptd  Grey,  he  speaks  ofl^^,**  ruderinie^,.th'e^ 
which  a  rUstic  muse  did  weave,  in  salvage  soir."  .  It  is  Idle,  to  specu- 
late what  difference  of  form  the  Faerie  Queene  might  Wye  received,  if 
the  design  had  be^n  cai'ned  out  in  the  peace  of  Eujjland  and  in  the 
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society  of  London.  But  it  is  certam  that  the  scene  of  trouble  and 
danger  in  which  it  grew  up  greatly  affected  it.  This  may  possibly 
account,  though  it  is  questionable,  for  the  looseness  of  text^re  and 
the  want  of  accuracy  and  finish  which  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  it. 
Spenser  was  a  learned  poet ;  and  his  poem  has  the  character  of  the. 
work  of  a  man  of  wide  reading,  but  without  books  to  verify  or  correct* 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  life  in  Ireland  added  to  the  force  and 
vividness  with  which  Spenser  wrote.  Jn  Ireland  he  had  before  his 
eyes  continually  the  dreary  world  which  the  poet  of  knight*errantry 
imagines.  There  men  might  in  good  truth  travel  long  through  wilder- 
nesses and  ''great  woods"  given  over  to  the  outlaw  and  the  ru£5an. 
There  the  avenger  of  wrong  need  seldom  want  for  perilous  adventure 
and  the  occasion  for  quelling  the  oppressor.  There  the  armed  and 
uarelehting  band  of  right  was  but  too  truly  the  only  substitute  for 
law.  There  might  be  found,  In  most  certain  and  prosaic  reaUty»  the 
ambushes,  the  diso^ises,  the  treacheries,  the  deceits  and  temptatipas* 
even  the  supposed  witchcrafts  and  enchantments,  against  which  the 
fairy  champions  of  the  virtues  have  to  be  on  their  guard.  In, Ireland, 
Englishmen  saw,  or  at  any  rate  thought  they  saw, .a  universal <;oQ3pk«" 
acy  of  fraud  against  righteousness,  a,  universal  battle  going  on  between, 
error  and  retigion,  between  justice  and  the  most  insolent  selfishness. 
They  found  there  every  type  of  what  was  cruel,  brutal,  lof^thsooie. 
They  saw  everywhere  men  whose  business  i(  was  to  betray  and  destroy. 
Women  whose  business  it  was  to  tempt  and  ensnare  and  cqrrupt.  They 
thought  that  they  saw  too,  in  those  who  waged  the,  Queen's  wars,  all 
forms  of  mai\ly  and  devoted  gallantry,  of  noble  generosity,  of  gentle 
streiigth,  of  knightly  sweetness  and  courtesy..  There  were  those,  tQO, 
who  failed  in  the  hour  of  trial  ;  who  were  the  victims  of  temptation  or^ 
of  the  victorious  strength  of  evil.  Besides  the  open  or  concealed 
traitors^the  Desmonds,  and  Kildares,  and  O'Neales — there  were  t,he: 
men  wllo  were  entrapped  and  overcome,  and  the  men  who  disappointed 
hopes,  and  became  recreants  to  their  faith  and  loyalty;  like  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who,  after  a  brilliant  career  in  Irelafii».it^*^€i^(^^itor  and 
apostatie,  and  gave  up  Deventer  and  his  Irish  baqds  to.  the  King  of 
Spain. 

The  realities  of  the  Irish  wars  and  of  Irish  spcial  and  political  life 
gave  a  re^l  subject,  gave  body  and  form  to  the 'allegory.  Tb^re  in. 
actual  flesh  and  blood  were  enemies  to  be  fought  with,  by  the  good  and 
true.  There  In  visible  fact  were  the  vices  apd  falsehoods,  which 
Arthur  and.  his  companions  were  to  quell  ai^d  punish.  /  There  in  liv- 
ing truth  fWere  Sansjoy^  and  Sansloy^  arid  San^oyj  there  were  Orgpgli^ 
and  Grdntarfo^  the  witcheries  oi  A  crista  zxi6,  Jr hi?driay  the  insolence  of 
BnanaQXi^Vri4doK,  A^^d  there,  too,  vt^x^,  real  Knig;)tits.  of  go94iYPSS' 
ahd  the  Gospel—Grey,  and  Ormbnd,  and  Ralegh,  thq  Npijreyses,  $^, 
Leger,  jan^/lVtattby — on  a  real  missiOA  from  Gloriaiia'&  ooble  cealm  to 
destroy  the  enemiies  of  tni.th  and  virtue.  ^   -  ,<  .      i 

The  allegory  bodies  forth  the  trial^  which  beset  the  life^of  man  ia 
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till  cotiditiofis  and  at  all  times.  But  Spenser  could  never  liave  seen 
ki  England  such  a  strong  and  perfect  image  of  the  allegory  itself — witB 
the  wild  wanderings  of  its  pers<>nages,  its  daily  chances  of  battle  and 
danger,  its  hairbreadth  escapes,  itsvstrange  encounters,  it§  prevailing 
anarchy  'and  violence,  its  normal  absence  of  order  and  law-^as  he  had 
continually  and  customarily  before  him  in  Ireland,  *  **The  curse  of 
God  was  so  great,*'  writes  John  Hooker,  a  contemporary,  "  and  the 
land  so  barren  both  of  man  and  beast,  that  whosoever  did  travel  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  all  Mimster,  €iven  froiti  Waterford  to  Smerwick, 
about  six-score  miles,  he  should  not  meet  man,  woman,  dr  child,  sav- 
ing in  Cities  or  to^s,  nor  yet  see  any  beast,  save  foxes,  wolves,  or 
other  ravening  beasts/*  ft  is  the  desolation  through  which  Spenser's 
knights  p\irsue  their  solitary  way,  or  join  company  as  they  can. 
Ittdeed,  to  read  the  same  writer*^  account,  for  'iustdnce;  of  R^egh^s 
adventures  with  the  Irish'  chieftkihs,  his  challenges  and  single  combats, 
his  escapes  at  fords  and  woods,  is  likfe  reading  bits  of. the  ^aerU 
Queene  in  prose.  As  Spenser  chose  to  write  of  khigl^t-errantry,  his 
picture  of  it  has  doubtless  gained  in  truth  and  strength  by  his  very 
practical  experience  of  what  such  life  as  he  describes  must  be,  "The 
Faerie  Queene  might  almost  be  called  the  Epic  of  the  English  wars  in 

'  Ireland  under  Elizabeth,  as  much  as  the  Epic  of  English  virtue  and 
valor  at  the  same  period. 

At  the  Dublin  meeting  described  by  Bryskett,  some  time  later  than 
1584,  Spenser  had  already  **well  entered  into**  his  work.  In  1589  he 
came  to  England,  bringing  with  him  the  first  three  books  J  and  early 

,  in  1590  they  were  pub.U^ed.  Spenser  himself  has  told  us  the  story 
of  this  fhrst  appearance  of*  the  Faerie  Queene,  The  person  who  dis- 
C(4^vered  the  extraordinary  work  of  genius  which  waS  growing  up 
amid  the  turbulence  and  misery  and  despair  of  Ireland,  and  Who  once 
lAore  brought  its  author  into  the  centre  of  English  life,  was  Walter 
Ralegh.  Ralegh  had  served  thirough  much  of  the  Munster  war.'  He 
had  shown  in  Ireland  some  of  the  characteristic"  points  of  his  hdture, 
whieh  made  him  at  ontje  the  glory  and  shame  .of  English  manhood. 
He  had-  begun' to  take  a  prominent  place  in  any  busfiifess  iri  Whicli  he 
engaged.  He  had  shown  hi^  audacity,  his  self-reliance,  his  resource, 
and  some  signs  of  th^t  boundlecs  but  prudetit  ambition  which  marked 
his  career.  He  had  shown  that  freedom  of  tongue;  tfiat  restless  and 
high-reaching  inventiveness,  and  that  tenacity  of  opinibft,  Which  made 
him  a  difficult  person  for/others  to  work  with.  Likd  so  many  o_f  the 
English  captains,  he  hated  Ormpnd,  arid  saw  in  his  feu4  with  the  Des- 
monds the  real  cause  of  the  hopeless  disbrder  of  Munster.  '^ut  also 
hte^Jncutred  the  displeasure  and  suspicion  of  Lord  Grey,' who  cfqiially 
disliked  the  grea*  Irish  Chief,  but  who  saw  in  the  **pl6t"  which 
Riclegh'  sfeirf  t6  Btirghlcy  for  the  padficatioil'of  Munster,  ariadyeh- 
ttrt«eKs  ImpractfcftbH-  stnd  self-'seeking  scheme.  '  **  I  must  be  ^ikin;'*  ^e 
writes,  "  I  like  neither  his.carriage  nor  hi^  compjany."  ftdlfegh  "h^ 
b*»en frt'Smetwick*  he^hadbeeii  iti  commstnd  6f'  one' of  the  feaaas^put 
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in  by  Lord  Grey  to  do  the  execution,  On  Lord  Orey's  det)arl«re  he 
liad  become  one  of  the  leading  persons  among  the  undertakers  for  the 
pAaming  of  Munster.  He  had  secur.edfor  himself  a  large  share  of 
the  Desmond  lands.  In  15S7,  an  ^reement  among  the  undertakers 
assigned  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  his  associates  and  tenaifts,  three 
seigniories  of  12,000  acres  apiece,  and  one  of  6000,  in  Cork  ^and 
Watford.  But  before  Lord  Grey's  departure  Ralegh  had  left 
Ireland,  and  bad  found  the  true  field  for  his  amhitjofl  tfS.the  English 
court  From  1582  to  1589  he  had  shared  with  Leicester  and  Hatton, 
and  afterwards  with  E^sex,  the  special  favor  of  the  Queen.  He  had 
become  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  and  Captain  of  the  Guard.  He  had 
qndertaken  the  advienture  of  founding  a  new  realm  in  America  un<ler 
the  name  of  Virginia.  He  had  obtained  grants  of  monopolies,  farms 
of  wines,  Babington's  forfeited  estates.  His  own  great  ship,  which 
he  had  built,  the  Ark  Ralegh,  had  carried  the  flag  of  the  High 
Admiral  of  England  in  the  glorious  but  terrible  summer  of  i$88.  He 
joined  in  that  tremendous  sea-chase  from  Plymouth  to  the  North  Sea, 
when,  as  Spenser  wrote  to  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham-^ 


«t  < 


Those  huee  castles  of  CastiKan  King, 

That  vainly  threatened  kingdoms  to  displace, 

Like  flying  doves,  ye  did  before  you  chase.*' 


I* 


In  the  summer  of  1589,  Ralegh  had  been  busy,  as  men  of  the  sea 
were  then,  half  Queen's  servants,  half 'buccaneers, 'in.  gathering- the 
abundant  spoils  to  be  found  on  the  high  iseas  ;  and  he  had  beto-with 
Sir  John  Norrcys  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  a  boodess  but  not 
unprofitable  expedition  to  Lisbon.  On  his  return  fronr  the  Portugal 
Toyage  his  court  fortunes  underwent  a  change.  Essex,  -Who.had.kmg 
scorned  **  that  knave  Ralegh,''  was  tn^  the  ascendant.  Ralisgh  found 
the  Qti6en,'ior  some  reason  or  another;  and  reasons  were  not 'hard'to 
find,  ofiended  a^  dangerous.  He  bent  before ihe storrh;  Jnthe  end 
of  the  summer  of  1589,  he  was  in  Ireland,  looking  after  his  large 
Beigni6ries,  his  lawsntts  with  the  old  proprietors,  his  castle  at:Lismore, 
and  his  schemes  for  turning  to  account  fats  woods  for  the  nxami^ 
facture  of  pipe  staves-  for  the  French  and  Spanish  wine  tirade. 

He  visited  Spenser,  who  was  bis  neighbor  a(!C  Kilcolmao,  and^thie 
visit  led  to-important  consequences.  The  record  of  it-and*of'.fehe 
events  which  followed  is  preserved  in  a  curiouis  poem'  of  rSpensi^'s 
written  two  or  three  years  later^  and:  of  much  interest*  tri  -regard  to 
Spenser's  persboal  history.  Taking  up  the  old  pastorallomt^f  the 
Shepherd's  Cakndar^  with  the  familiar  rustic  names  of  the  swains  Who 
^figured  in  tCs.  dialogues — Hobbinol,  Cuddie,  Rosalind^  and  his  <own 
Codin  CloDt— 'he i  described,  under  the  usual  poetical  disguise,  the-  cir- 
cumstances which  once  more  took  him  back  from  Ireland  tO'  the 
court.  The  court  was  the  place  to  whtcfa  all  persons  Wishing  to  pu^h 
their  way' in  the  world  were  attracted.  It  was  not  only  the  centre  of 
all  power,  the  source.  o<  favors  aM -honors, -the -seat  of  «U'that*^«rayed 
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the  destiny  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  home  of  refinement,  and  wit, 
and  cultivation  ;  the  place  where  eminence  of  all  kinds  was  supposed 
to  be  collected,  and  to  whiqh  all  ambitions,  literary  as  miich  as 
political,  aspired.  It  was  not  only  a  royal  court ;  it  was  edso  a  great 
club.  Spenser's  poem  shows  us  how  he  had  sped  there,  and  the 
impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  a  closer  view  of  the  persons  and 
the  ways  of  tfakt  awful  and  dazzling  scene,  which  exercised  snch  a 
spell  upon  Englishmen,  and  which  seemed  to  combine  or  concentrate 
in  itself  the  ^\tyry  and  the  goodness  of  heaven;  and  all  the  baseness 
and  malignhy  of  earth.  The  occasion  deserved  a 'full  celebration  ;  it 
was  indeed  a  turning-point  tti  his  life,  for  it  led  to:  the  publication  of 
the  FiurU  Qit^etUy  and  to  the  immediate  and  enthusiastic  recognition 
by  the  Englishmen  of  the  time  of  his  unrivalled  pre-eminence^  as  a 
poet.  In  this  ^etical  record,  Colin  Cloufs  come  home  again,  contain- 
ing in  it  history,  criticism,  satire,  personal  recollections,  love  pas- 
sages, wc  have  the  picture  of  his  recollections  of  the  fiufh  and  exdte- 
ment  of  those  months  which  saw  the  first  appearance  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  He  describes  the  interruption  of  his  retired  and,  as  he  paints 
it,  peaceful  and  pastoral  life  in  his  Irish  home,  by  the  appearance  of 
Ralegh,  the  "Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,"  from  '*the  main  sea  deep." 
They  may  have'  been  thrown  together  before.  Both  had  been 
patronized  by  Leicester.  Both  had  been  together  at  Smerwick,  and 
probably  in  other  passages  of  the  Munster  war ;  both  had  served 
under  IjDttl  Gscy,  Spenser's  master,  though  he  had  been:  tio  lover  of 
Ralegh.  In  their  different  degrees,  Ralegh  with  his  two*  or  three 
seigniories  of  half  a  county,  and  Spenser  with  his  more  modest 
estate,  they  were  embarked  in  the  same,  enterprise,  the  plantation  of 
Munster.  But  Ralegh  now  appeared  before  Spenser  in  all  the  glory 
of  a  bfiUiant  favorite — thd  >  soldier,  the  explorer,  the  daring  sea- 
captain,  the  founder  of  plantations  across  Uie  ocean,  and.  withal  the 
poet,  tihe  ready  and  eloquent  disconi^er,  the  true  judge  and  measurer 
of  what  was  gpreat  or  beautiful. 

The  time,  too,  was  one  ait  once  of  excitement  and  tepose.  Men  fek 
as  they  feel  after  a  great  peril,  a  great  effort,  a  great  relief ;  as 
the  Greeks  did  after  &damis  and  Pktaca,  as  our  father^  did  after 
Waterloo.  In  the  struggle  in  the  Channel' with  the  might  of  Spain, 
England  had  recognized  its  force  and  its  prospects.  One  of  those 
solemn  moments  had  jiist  passed  when  men  see  before  them  the  course 
of  the  world  turned  one  way,  when  it  might  have  been  turned  another. 
All  the'w«otld  had  becjn  looking  out  to  see  what  would  come  to  pass ; 
and  nowhere  more  eagerly  than  in  Ireland.  Every  one,  English  and 
Irish  alike,  stood  agaze  to  '  see  how  the  game  would  be  i^yed."  The 
great  fleet,  as  it  drew  near,  **  worked  wonderfully  unccrrtaia  yet  calm 
humors  in  the  people,  not  daring  to  disclose  their  teal  intention." 
When  all  was  decided,  and  the  distressed  ships  were  cast  aWay  on  the 
western  coast,  the  Irish  showed  as  much  zeal  as  the  English  in  fulfil- 
hng  the  orders  of  the  Irish  council,  to  "apprehend  and  execute  all 
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Spaniards  found  there  of  what  qoality  soever."  These  were  the 
impressions  under  which  the  two  men  met.  Ralegh,  at  Uie  moment, 
vas  under  a  cloud.     In  the  poetical  fancy  pictujre  set  before  us — 

"  His  song^  was  all  a  lameotabie  lay 
Of  great  unkindnesae,  and  of  usage  hard, 
Of  Cvnthia  the  Ladie  of  the  Sea, 
Wtaicii  from  her  preaeooe  laultlesae  him  debard* 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  singuks  rife. 
He  cryed  out,  to  make  his  undersong ; 
Ah !  my  lores  queene,  and  goddessc  of  my  life, 
Who  shall  me  pittie,  when  Sion  doest  me  wrong  ?'*  • 

At  Kilcolman,  Ralegh  became  acquainted  with  what  Spenser  had 
done  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  His  rapid  and  clear  judgment  showed  him 
how  immeasurably  it  rose  above  all  that  had  yet  been  produced  under 
&e  name  of  poetry  in  England.  That  alone  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  eager  desire  that  it  should  be  known  in  England.  '  But  Ralegh 
always  had  an  eye  to  his  own  affairs,  marred  as  they  so  often  were 
by  ill-fortune  and  his  own  mistakes;  and  he  mar  have  thought  of 
niaking  his  peace  with  Cynthia  by  reintroducing  at  Court  the  friend  of 
Philip  Sidney,  now  ripened  into  a  poet  not  unworthy  of .  Gloriaaa's 
greatness.    This  is  Colon  Clout's  account : 

"  When  thus  our  pipes  we  both  had  wearied  well, 
rpuoth  he)  and  each  an  ead  of  singing  made. 
He  gan  to  cast  mat  lyking  to  my  lore. 
And  great  dislyking  to  my  lucldesse  lot, 
lliat  Danisbt  had  my  selfe,  like  wight  forlime,  - 
Into  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  ft^rgot. 
The  which  to  leave,  thenceforth  he  counseld  mee. 
Unmeet  for  man,  in  whom  was  aught  regardfull. 
And  wend  with  him,  his  Cynthia  to  see : 
VThose  graee' was  great,  and  bounty  most  rewardfull ; 
Besides  ner  peerlesse  skill  in  making  well« 
And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit. 
Such  a9  aU  womaiikynd  did  far  excell. 
Such  as  the  world  admyr'd,  and  pndsed  it. 
So  what  with  hope  of  cood,  and  hate  of  ill. 
He  me  perswaded  forth  with  him  toiare. 
Noueht  tooke  I  with  me,  but  jnine  oaten  quill : 
SmaU  needments  else  need  shepfaeard  to  prepare. 
So  to  the  sea  we  came ;  the  sea,  that  to 
A  world  of  waters  heaped  up  on  hie. 


Rolling  like  n)ountaines  in  wide  wildemesse. 
Horrible,  hideous',  roaring  with  hoarse  crie." 


This  is  foUowed  by  a  spirited  description  of  a  sea^voyage,  and  ol 

that  empire  c^  the  seas  in  which,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada, 

England  and  England's  mistress  were  now  claiming  to  be  supreme, 

and  of  which  Ralegh  was-  one  of  the-  most' active  and  distinguished 

officers: 

**  And  yet  as^ ghastly;  dreadfull,  as  it  seemes. 
Bold  men,  presuming  life  for  gaine>to  sell. 
Dare  tempt  that  gult,  and  in  those  wandring  stremes 
Seek  waie^imcftowne,  wales  leading  down  to  hell.' 
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Fpr,  as  we-4tood  there  waiting  on  the  strond, 
Behold !  an  huge  great  vessellto  us  came, 
Dauncmg  upon  the  waters  back  to  lond, 
.   ^  As  if  it  seorttd  ihe.daonger  of  ibe  same  \ 
Yet  was  it  but  a  wooden  frame  and  fraile, 
Glewed  togither  with  some  subtile  matter. 
Yet  had  it  artnes  and  wings,  and  head  and  taile. 
And  Kfe  to  move  it  selfe  upon  the  water. 
Strange  Ihtog  I  how  bold  aiid  swift  the  •monster  wat. 
That  neither  car*d  for  wind,  nor  baile,  nor  raine. 
Nor  swelling  waves^  but  thorough  them  did  passe 
So  proudly,  that  ^e  made  them  roare  againe. 
The  same  aboord  us  gently  did-receave. 
And  without  harme  us  farre  away  did  beare. 
So  •farre  that. )and,ovr  mother^  us  did  leave,    :- 
,  And  nought  but  sea  and  heaven  to  us  appeare. 
Then  hartlesse  quite,  and  full  of  inward  leare. 
That  shepheard  1  besought  to  mt  to  tell, 
Under  'wnat  skie,  or  in  what  world  we  weret 
In  which  I  saw  no  living  people  dwell. 
Who,  me  recomforting  ill  that  he  might,. 
Told  me  that  that  same  ti^  the  Reriment 
Of  a  $reat  Sbepheardesse,  that  Cynthia  hight. 
His  hege,  his  Ladie,  and  his  lifes  Regent.^ 


This  is  the  poetical  version  of  Ralegh's  appreciation  o£  the  treasure 
which  he  had  lighted  on  in  Ireland,  and  of  what  he  did  to  make  it^ 
known  to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  England.     He  returned  to  the 
Court,  and  Spenser  with  him.     Again,  for  what  reason  we  know  not, 
he  was  received  into  favor.     The  poet,  who  accompanied  him,  was  ] 
brought  to  the  presence  of  the  lady,  who  saw  herself  in  '*  various  mir-  ] 
rors" — Cynthia,  Gloriana,  Belphoebe,  as  she  heard  him  read  portions  i 
of  the  great  poem 'which  was  to  add  a  new  glory  to  her  reign. 

•  ^*  The  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  (quoth  he)        "  i 

Unto  that  Goddesse  ^race  me  first  enhanced,' 

And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  endin'd  her  eare,  \ 

That  she  thenceforth  therein  gan  take  delight ; 
And  it  desir'd  at  tioftely  houres  td  heave, 
All  were  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly -digfat) 
For  not  by  measure  of  her  owne  great  mynde, 
And  woharous  worth,  she  mott  my  simpk;  song, 
But  joyd  that  country  shepheaid  ought  could  fynd 
Worth  barkening  to,  emongst  the  learned  throng.** 

••■■/'  j 

He  had  already  tod  well  caught  the  trick  of,  flattery^ — ^flattery  in  a  I 
degree  almost  inconceivable  to  us — which  the  fashions  of  the  time,  and   ; 
the  Queen's  strange  self*deceit,.  exacted  from  the  loyalty  and  enthusi- 
asm of  Englishmen.     In  that  art  Ralegh  was  only  too  apt  a  teacher. 
Colin :Cioutj  In  his  story  of  his:  recollections  of  "the  Court,  lets  us  see  i 
how  he  was  taught  to  think  and  to  speak,  there:  .    /        .  . 

'^  But  if  I  her  like  ought  on  earth  might  rea^f 

I  would  her  lyk^  to  a  crowne  of  lillies,  .   ,.  j^    ' 

.Upon  a  virgin  brydes  adorned  head,*  •'  "' 

\;^tbRoa«esdightaadGQok)sa^dUa^9^ulilIie8s  ^ 
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Or  like  the  drclet  of  a  Turtk  tr«e» 

In  which  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  bee ; 

Or  like  faire  Phebes  garlond  shining  new, 

In  which  alt  pure  perfection  one  may  gee. 

But  vaine  it  is  to  thinke,  by  paragone 

Of  earthly  thin^,  to  jud^e  pf  thinga  divines 

Her  power,  her  mercy,  her  wrsdome,  none 

Can  deeme,  bnt  who  the  Godhead  can  defln^. 

Why  then  dd  I,  base  shepheard,  bold  and  Mind, 

Presume  the  things  so  8acre4  to  prophaoa  I 

More  fit  it  is  t*  adore,  with  humble  mind. 

The  image  of  thtf  heavens  in  shape  humane.** 

• 

The  ^ucen;^pirho  heard  herself  thus  c^ebrated,  celebrated  not  only  as 

semi-divine  person,  but  as  herself  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  ^*  rtiaktng^ 

k  poetry — **  her  peerless  skill  in  making  well" — granted  Spenser  a 

msion  of  50/.  a  year,  which,  it  is  said,  the  prosaic  and  frugal  Lord 

treasurer,  always  hard-driven  for  money  and  not  caring  much   for 

;ts,  made  diilScuUies  about  paying.  But  the  new  poem  was  not  for 
le  Queen's  ear' only.  In  the  registers  of  the  Stationei^'  Company 
:curs  the  following  entry: 

••  Prifflo  die  DecembHs  [15891. 
I "  Mr.  Ponsonbye— Entered  for  hi»  Copye,  a  book  intytulcd  the  /ayryt  Queene 
krsposed  into  xij  bookes  Ac,  authorysed under  thandes  of  the  Anchbishop  of  Can- 
Frbery  and  bothe  the  Wardens.  vjd.'* 

Thus,  between 'pamphlets  of  the  hour — an  account  of  the  Arms  of  the 
^ity  Companies  on  4>ne- aide,  and  the  la$t  news  from  Frapoe  on  the 
ither — the  first  pf  our  great  modem  English  poems  was  licensed  to 
make  its  appearance.  It  appeared  soon  after,  with  the  dste  of  1590. 
It  was  not  the  twelve  books,  but  pnly  the  first  three..  It  was  accom- 
panied and  introduced,  .as  usual,  by  a  great  host  of  com4Qendatory  and 
laudatory  sonnets  and  poems.  All  the  leading  personages  at  Eliza- 
beth's court  were  appesiled  to;  according  to  th^ir  several  taftt^s  or  their 
relations  to  the  j>oet,  they  are  hutbbly  asked  to  befriend,  or  excuse,  or 
welcome  his  poetical  venture.  The  list  itself  is  worth  quoting:  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  then  Loixl  Chancellor,  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Oxford, 
Northumberland,  Ormond,  Lord  Howard  of'Eflingham,  L6rd  Grey  of 
Wilton,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Lord  Burghfey,  the  Earl  of  Qiipberland, 
Lord  Hunsdon,  Lord  Bucldiurst,  Walsiagham,  Sir  John  Norris,  Presi- 
dent of  Munster.  H^  addresses  Lady  Pembroke,  in  remembrance  of 
her  brother,  that  "heroic  spirit,"  **  the  glory  of  our  days,'* 

**  Who  first  my  Muse  did  lift  out  of  the  floor. 
To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowly  >la^s.*'  i  - 

And  he  finishes  with  a  sonnet  to  Lady  Carew;  one  of  Sir  John  Spen- 
cer's daughters,  and  another  to  "  all  the  gracious  and  beautiful  ladies 
of  the  Court,"  ia  which  "the  wpyld's  ^xv^  sterns  to  be  gathered." 
There  coilM  also,  congratulations  and  praises  for  himself.  Ralegh 
addressed  to  him  a  fine  but  extravagant  sonnet,  in  which  he  imagined 
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Petrarch  weeping  for  envy  at  the  approval  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  while 
"Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse,"  and  even  Homer  trem- 
bled for  his  fame.  Gabriel  Harvey  revoked  his  judgment  on  the 
Elvish  Queen^  and,  not  without  some  regret  for  less  ambitious  days  in 
the  past,  cheered  on  his  friend  in  his  noble  enterprise.  Gabriel  Har- 
vey has  been  so  much,  and  not  without  reason,  laughed  at,  and  yet  his 
verses  welcoming  the  Faerie  Queene  afe  so  full  of  true  and  warm  friend- 
ship, and  of  unexpected  refinement  and  grace,  that  it  is  but  just  to  cite 
them.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  was  an  absurd  personage :  but 
Spenser  saw  in  •him  perhaps  his  worthiest  and  trustiest  friend.  A 
generous  and  simple  affection  has  almost  got  the  better  in  them  of 
pedantry  and  false  tast€. 

**'  CoUyn,  I  see,  by  thy  new  t^ken  taske, 

Some  sacred  fury  hath  enricht  thy  brayaes, 
That  leades  thy  muse  in  haughty  verse  to  maske, 

And  loath  the  layes  that  toncB  to  lowly  swaydtfa ;  . 

That  lifts  thy  notes  from  Shepheardes  unto  kmges*:  .  ] 

So  like  the  lively  Larkc  that  mounting  singes.  \ 


**  Thy  lovely  Roaolrttde  seemes  now  forione. 
And  all  thy  gentle  flockes  forgotten  quight : 
Thy  ehaunged  hart  now  hoikies  thy  pypes  in  scome* 

Those  prety  pypes  that  did  thy  mates  .delight ; 
Those  trusty  mates,  that  loved  thee  so  well ; 
Whom  thou  gav^st  mirth,  as  they  g^ve  thee  the  bell. 


*•  Yet,  as  thou  ekrstwith  thy  sweete  rotind'era)/^ 
Didst  stirre  to  gtee  4ur  laddes  itt  homel]r  boweiib ; 
So  mong^htst  thoM  now. in  these  refyned  Is^es 
Delight  the  d^intie  eares  of  higher  powers : 
And  so  mougfat  they,  in  theiV'deepe  skantaing  skin, 
Alow  and  graee  oar  CoUyns  flowiog-quyU.  .  . 

^'-And  faire  befall  that  Fn^ie  Qutene  of  tbilie, 

In  whose  faire  eyes  love  linckt  with  vertue  sittes ; 
Enfusin^,  by  those  t>ewties  fyers  devyne,  . 

Such  high  conoeiies  into  thy  humble  wittes. 
As  raised  hath  poore  pastors  otiten  reedes 
.    From  rustick  tufies,  to  chaunt  heroique  deedes* 

• 

*•  So  mou^ht  thy  Redcrosse  Knight  with  happy  hand 

Victonous  be  in  that  faiw  Imnds  right, 
Which  thou  dost  vayle  in  Typ«  of  Faery  land, 

Elizas  blessed  iield,  that  4423i<»»  hight : 
That  shieldes  her  friendes,  4nd  warres  her  mightie  foes. 
Yet  still  with  people,  peace,  and  plentie  Howes. 

"But  (jolly  sh'epheard)  though  with  pleasing«tyle  - 
Thou  feast  the  humour  of  the  Courtly  trayne, 
LetnotconceiptthgrAetledccncehegn^,  ;.  v^ 

Ne.daunted  be  through  envy  or  disdatnie*  . 
Subject  thy  dome  to  her  Empyring  sprighL  '    ' 
From  whence  thy  Muse,  and  ^  -the  world,  takes  Iwht^ 
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And  to  the  Queen  herself  Spenser  presented  lus  work,  in  one  of  the 
boldest  dedications  perhaps  ever  penned  : 

»'To 

The  Most  High,  Mightie,  and  Magnificent 

Eni|>res8e, 

Renowned  for  piety,  yertve,  and  all  gr«tioTB.g»veni]nentf 

ELIZABETH, 

By  the  Grace  of  God, 

Queene  of  England,  Fravnce,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Virgiviia, 

Defendovr  of  the  Faith,  &c.  * 

Her  most  hvmble  Servavnt 

Edmvkd  Spsnsbx, 

Doth,  in  all  hvfailitie, 

Dedicate,  present,  and  consecrate 

These  his  labovrs, 

To  live  with  the.  etemitie  of  her  fame." 

"  To  live  with  the  eternity  of  her  fame" — the  claim  was  a  proud  one, 
bat  it  has  proved  a  prophecy.  The  publication  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
placed  him  at  once  and  for  his  life-time  at  the  head  of  all  living 
English  poets.  The  world  of  his  day  immediately  acknowledged  the 
charm  and  perfection  of  the  new  work  of  art  which  had  taken  it  by 
surprise.  As  far  as  appears,  it  was  welcomed  heartily  and  gener- 
ously. Spenser  speaks  in  places  of  envy  and  detraction,. and  he,  like 
others,  had  no  doubt  his  rivals  and  enemies.  But  little  trace  of  cen- 
sure appears,  except  in  the  stories  about  Burghley's  dislike  of  htm,  as 
an  idle  rhymer,  and  perhaps  as  a  friend  of  his  opponents.  But  his 
brother  poets,  men  like  Lodge  and  Drayton,  paid  honor,  though  in 
quaint  phrases,  to  the  learned  Colon,  the  reverend  Colon,  the  excellent 
and  cunning  Colon.  A  greater  than  they,  if  we  may  trust  his  editors, 
takes  him  as  the  represeiUative  of  poetry,  which  is  so  dear  to  him. 

• '   **  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 

As  tj^ey  must  needs,  the  sister.and  the  broths. 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  *twixt  thee  and  me. 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  toudi 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  huoian  sense ; 
Spenser  xo  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov*st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus*  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes  ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 
One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 
One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain." 

{JShakspeare^  in  the  ^''PassionaU  JPUgrim^^  X599*) 

Even  the  fierce  pamphleteer,  Thomas  Nash,  the  scourge  and  torment 
of  poor  Gabriel  Harvey,  addresses  Harvey's  friend  as  heavenly  Spen- 
ser, and  extols  '*  the  Faerie  Singers'  stately  tuned  verse."  Spenser's 
title  to  be  the  **  Poet  of  poets"  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  by  acclama- 
tion.   Aiid  he  himself  has  no  difficulty  in  accepting  his  position.     In 
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some  lines .  on  the  death  of  a  friend's  wife,  whom  he  laments  and 
praises,  the  idea  presents  itself  that  the  great  queen  may  not  approve 
of  her  Shepherd  wasting  his  lays  on  meaner  persons,  and  he  puts  into 
his  friend's  mouth  a  deprecation  of  her  possible  jealousy.  The  lines 
are  characteristic,  both  in  their  beauty  and  music,  and  in  the  strange- 
ness, in  our  eyes,  of  the  excuse  made  for  the  poet. 

"  Ne  let  Eliza,  royall  Shephcarrfesse,     " 
-  TMe  praises  of  mf  parted  love  envy, 

For  she  hath  praises  in  all  plenteousnesse 

Powr'd  upon  ner,  like  showers  of  Castaly, 

Bv  her  own  Shepheard,  Colon,  her  owne  Shepheard, 

TThat  her  with  heavenly  hymnes  doth  deifie. 

Of  nistick  m«Ae  full  hardly  to  be  betteni. 

•*  She  is  the  Rose,  the  glorie  of  the  day,  '  "    ' 

And  mine  the  Primrose  in- the  lo^ly  $ha^e.:  -    .* 

.  'Mine,  ah  !  not  mine  ;  amisse  |  mine  did  say: 

Not  mine,  but  Bis,  which  mine  awhile  her  made ; 

Mine  to  be  Hisi^  with  him  to  llv^  for.  fty.  ] 

^    ,  O  that  so  faire  a  flower  so  soone  should  fade. 

And  through  untimely  tempest  fall  away !  ,      . ,  j 

**  She  Ibn  away  in  her  first  ages  spring,  ! 

WhiVst  yet  her  leale  was  ^reeae^  and  fresh  her  rinde*  -- •  ,  ■   ] 

And  whilst  her  brauQchf aire  blossomes  foorth  did  brJAgf.  ,(                     \ 

^e  f el  away  a^aii^st  all  course  of  kinde.  ^ 

For  age  to  dye  is  right,  but  youth  is  wron^  •              '    '  /; 

She  iel  away  like  Sruit  blowne  downe  with  wtnde.  | 

WeepCj  Shepheard  I  weepe»  to  make  my  undersong."     ,  ' 

Thus  in  both  his  literary  enterprises  Spenser  had  been  signally  sue-  , 
cessful*  The  Shepherd's  Calendar^  in  1580,  had  imn^ediately  raised  i 
high  hopes  of  his  powers.  The  Faerie  Queene^  in  1590,  had  more  than  \ 
fulfilled  them.  In  the  interval  a  considerable  change  had  happened  in 
English  cultivation.  Shakspeare  had  come  to  London,  though  the 
world  did  not  yet  know  all  that  he  wa?.  Sidney  had  published  his 
Defense  of  FoeHe^  and  had  written  the  Arcadia^  though  it  was  not  yet 
published.  Mariowef  had  begun  to  write,  and  others  beside  him  were 
preparing  the  change  which  was  to  coine  on  the  English  Drama.  Two 
scholars  who  had  shared  with  Spenser  in  the  bounty  of  Robert  Newell 
were  beginning,-  in  different  lines,  to  raise  the  level  of  thought  and 
style.  Hooker  was  beginning  to  give  dignity  to  controversy,  and  to  . 
show  what  English  prose  might  rise  to,  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Spenser's 
junior  at  school  and  college,  was  training  himself  at  St.  Paul's  to  lead 
the  way  to  a  larger  and  Ingher  kind  of  preaching  than  the  English 
clergy  had  yet  reached.  The  change  of  scene  irom  Ireland  to  the 
centre  of  English  interests  roust  have  been,  as  Spenser  describes  U, 
very  impressive.  England  was  alive  with  aspiration  and  effort; 
imaginations  were  inflamed  and  hearts  stirred  •  by  the  deeds  of  men 
who  described  with  the  same  energy  with  which  they  ajcted.  Amid  such 
influences  and  with  such  a  friend  as  Ralegh,  Spenser  may  naturally 
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have  been  tempted  by  some  of  the  dfeams  of  advanceinent  of  which 
Ralegh's  soul  wa$  full.  There  is  strong  probability,  froipn  the  language 
of  his  later  poems,  that  he  indulged  such  hopes,  and  that  they  were 
disappointed.  A  year  after  the  entry  in  the  Stationers*  Register  of  the 
Frterie  Queene  (29  Dec,  1590),  Ponsonby,  his  publisher,  entered  a  vol- 
ume of  Complaints^  containing  sundry  small  poems  of  the  World's 
Vanity,^*  to  which  ti^  prefixed  the  following  notice : 

**  The  Printer  to  the  Gentle  Reader. 

"Since  my  late  setting  foorch  of  the  Faerie  Qusengy  iading  that  it  nath  found  a 
favourable  passage  amoogst  you,  I  have  aithence  eadevoured  by  all  good  meanes 
(for  the  better  encrease  and  accompUshmeDtof  your  delights),  to  get  into  my  handes 
.such  smale  Poemes  of  the  same  Authors,  as  I  heard  were  disperst  abroad  in  sundrie 
'Jumds,  and  not  easie  to  bee  come  by,  by  bimselfe :  some  of  them  havip£rbcne4ivers- 
ti^  imbizded  and  purloyned  from  him  since  his  departure  over  Sea.  K>i  the  which 
|lu»re,  by  good  meanes,  gathered  togeatfaer  these  fewe  parcels  present,  which  I 
Jbare  caused  to  bee  imprinted  altc^^eather,  for  ^b^t  they  al  aeeme.ta  containe  like 
nttittef  of  ar^ment  in  them  :  being  all  complauits  and  meditations  of,  the  worlds 
Vanitie,  venc  grave  and  profitable.  To  which  "effect  1  understand  that  he  besides 
wrote  sundrie  others,  aameKe  Ecelesiasies  and  'Cantieutn  tttnticvrum.,  translated 
A  senights  slufuber^  The  heU  c/  l<»fer^^  hit  Purgatorie^  beinlg  alt  diedicated  to 
Ladies:  so  as  it  may  seeme  he  ment.them  all  to  pne  volume.  Besides- .some  oth^r 
Pamphlets  loosel  e  scattered  abroad  :  as  The  dying  Pellican^  The  kowers  0/  the 
Lerd^  The  xaerifi£t  lo/ u  sinner^  The  seven  Peaimes^  Ac.,  which,  when  I  can,  either' 
b^  himself e  or  oiherwise^  attaine.t<)o^  I  meaoe  likewise  for  your  favour  sake  to  set 
foorth.  In  the  medne  time,  prayinf  you  gentlio  to  accept  of  these,  and  graciousli^ 
to  entertaine  the  new  Poet,  /  take  leave. 

The  collection  is  a  miscellaneous  one,  both  as  to  subjects  and  date:  it 
contains,  among  other  things,  the  translations  from  Petrarch  and  Du 
Bellay,  which  had  appeared  in  Vander  Noodt's  Theatre  of  Worldlings^ 
in  156)9.  But  there,  are  also ''some  pieces  of  later  date  ;  and  they  dis- 
close hot  only  personal  sorrows  and  griefs,  but  also  an  experience 
which  had  ended  in  disg^t  and  disappointment  In  spite  of  Ralegh's 
friendship,  he  had  found  that  ip  the  Court,  he  was  not  likely  t9  thrive. 
The  two  powerful  men  who  had  been  his  earliest  friends  had  disap* 
peared.  Philip  Sidney  had  died  in  1586;  Leicester,  soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada,  in  1588.  And  they  had  been,  followed 
(April,  1590)  by  Sidney's  powerful  father-in-law,  Francis  Walsingham< 
The  death  of  Leicester,  untended,  unlamented,  powerfully  impressed 
Spenser,  always'  keenly  alive  to  the  pathetic  vicissitudes  of  human 
greatness.  In  one  pf  these  pieces.  The  Ruins  of  Titf^t  addressed  to 
Sidney'3  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Spenser  thus  imagines  the 
death  of  Leicester — 

Vlt  is  iiot  long,  sin^  Un^  two  eyes,  beheld' 
;    A  tfklghtie  Prehce,  of  most  renowmed  race, 

Whom  England  high  in  Count  olhonour  held, 
'  ~^hd  greatest  ones  did  sue  to  ^ine  his  grace  ; 

Of  greatest  ones  he,  greatest  in  his  place. 

Sate  in  the  bosome  of  his  Soveraiine,. 

And  Right  and  loyall  did  his  word  maintaine. 
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.   **  I  saw  him  die,  I  saw  hfm  die,  as  one 

Of  the  meane  people,  and  brought  foorth  on  beare ; 
I  saw  htm  dfe,  and  no  man  left  to  mone 
His  doleluU  fate,  that  late  him  loved  deare : 
Scarsfs  aoie  left  to  close  his  eyelids  neare ; 
Scarse  anie  left  upon  his  lips  to  laie 
The  sacred  sod,  or  Requiem  to  saie. 

'^O!  trustlessstate  of  miserable  men, 
That  builde  your  blis  on  hope  of  earthly  thincf, 
And  vainlie  thinke  your  selves  halfe  happie  then. 
When  painted  faces  with  smooth'  flattering 
•  Doo  f awne  oq  you,  and  your  wide  prsiises  sing ; 
And,  when  the  courting  masker  lotiteth  lowe, 
Him  true  in  heart  and  trustie  to  you  trow.** 

For  Si^pey,  the  darling  of  Uie  time,  who  had  been  to  him   not 
merely  a  cordial  friend,  but  the  realized  type  of  all  that  was  glorious 
in  manhood,  and  beautiful  in  character  and  gifts,  his  tiaoumin^  was 
more  th^ii  that  of  a  looker-on  at  a  moving  instance  of  the  frailty  of 
greatness.     It  was  the  poet's  sorrow  for  the  poet,  who  had  almost 
been  to  him  what  the  elder  brother  is  to  the  younger.     Both   now, 
and  in  later  years,  his  affection  for  one  who  was. become  to  him  a 
glorified  saint,  showed  itseU  in  deep  and  genuine  expression,  through 
the  affectations  which  crowned  the  '^he^se"  of  Astrophel  and  Philis- 
ides.     He  was  persuaded  that  -  Sidney*s  death  had  be^n  a  grave  blow 
to  literature  and  learnings     The  Ruins  of  TimCy  and  still  more  the 
'J^ears  of  the  Muses ^  are  full  of  lamentations  oyer  returning  barbarism 
and  ignorance,  and  the  slight  account  made  by  those  in  power  of  the 
gifts  and  the  arts  of  the  writer^thfe  poet,  and  the  dramatist.     Under 
what  was  popularly  thought  the  crabbed  and  parsimonious  adminis- 
tration of  Burghley,  and  with  the  churlishness  of  the  Puritans,  whom 
he  was  supposed  to  foster,  it  seemed  as  if  the  poetry 'of  th^  time  was 
passing  away  in  chill  discouragement.     The  effect  is  described  in  lines 
which,  as  we  now  naturally  suppose,  and  Dryden  i^lsb  thought,  can 
refer  to  no  one  but  Shakspeare.     But  It  seems'  doubtful  whether  all 
this  could  have  been  said  of  Shakspeare  in  1590.     Itseet)fis  more  likely 
that  this  also  is  an- extravagant  compliment  to  iPhilip  Sidney,  and  his 
masking  performances.     He  was  lamented  elsewhere  under  the  poetir 
cal  name  of  Willy.     If  it  refers  to  him,  it  was  probably  written  before 
his  death,  though  not  published  till  after  it ;  for  the  fines  imply,  not 
that  he  is  literally  dead,  but  that  he  is  in  retirement.     The  expression 
that  he  is  *^  dead  of  late"  is  explained  in  four  lines  below,  as  V  choos- 
ing to  sit  in  idle  cell,"  and  is  one  of  Spenser's  common  fibres  for 
inactivity  or  sorrow.* 

The  verses  are  the  lamentations  of  tfafe  Mttse  of  Comedy. 


*v.  Colin  Chuty\,  31.    Astr0phel^\.  175. 
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**  Wbete  be  the  tweete  deliglits  of  learmnir't  treuuve 
Tbat  wont  with  Comick  sock  to  beautcne 
The  painted  Theaters,  and  fill  with  pleasure 
The  listners  eyes  and  ears  with  melodie  ; 
In  viiich  I  late  was  wont  to  xnine  as  Oueene, 
And maske in nurth with  Graces weUbeseene 7 

**  O !  all  is  fTone  ;  and  all  that  i^oodly  fi^lee, 
Which  wont  to  be  the  giorie  of  gay  wits. 
Is  laj^ed  abed,  and  no  whefe  now  to  see ; 
And  in  her  roome  unseemly  Sorrow  sits. 
With  hollow  bfowes  and  grelsly  countenance. 
Marring  my  joyous  gentle  dalUaunce. 

**  And  him  beside  sits  ugly  Barbarisme, 
And  brutish  Ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dredd  darknes  of  the  deepe  Abysnie, 
Where  being  bredd,  he  Hght  and  heaven  doea  h«te< 
They  .in  the  mindes  of  men  now  tyrannize. 
And  the  faire  Scene  with  nidenes  foule  disguize. 

**  All  places  they  with  follie  have  possest, 
And  with  vaine  toyes  the  vulrare  entertaine ; 
But  me  haye  banished,  with  all  the  rest 
That  whilome  wont  to  wait  upon  ray  traine, 
Fine  Counterfesauncc,  and  unhurtfull  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deckt  in  seemly  sort 

"All  these,  and  all  that  els  the  Comick  Stage 

With  seasoned  wit  and  goodly  pleasance  graced, 
'  By  which  mans  life  in  his  likest  image  * 

Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  de^faced  ;  " 

And  those  sweete  wits,  which  wont  the  like  to  frame. 

Are  now  despizd,  and  made  a  laughing  game. 

*'  And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  had  made 

To  mock  her  self,  and  truth  to  imitate, 
•    With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  !  is  dead  0/ late  : 
With  whom  all  joy  and  lolly  merriment 
Is  ais6  dreaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

•  «  *  «  «  -« 

,  **  But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  whose  pen 

Large  streames  of  honnie  and  sweete  Nectar  flowe. 
Scorning  the  feoldnes  of  such  base>bom  men, 
,  Which  dare  their  follies  fprth  so  rashlie  throwe,    . 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Celk    ' 
Thaa  so  hi^iaeUe  to  mftckerie  to  sell.  * 

But  the  most  remadoable  of  these  pieces  is  a  satirical  fable.  Mother 
Hubberd*s  Tale  of  the  Ape  and  F4)x,  which  may  take  rank  with  the 
satirical  writings  of  Chaucer  an(J  Dryden  for  keenness  jof  touch,  for 
breadth  of  treatment,  for  swing  an<3  fiery  scorn,  and  sustained 
strength  of  sarcasm^  By  his  visit  to  the  Court,  Spenser  had  increased 
his  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life.  That  brilliant  Court,  with  a 
goddess  at  its  head,  and  full  of  charming  swains  and  divine  nymphs. 
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had  also  another  side.  It 'was  still  his  poetical  heaven.  But  with  that 
odd  insensibility  to  anomaly  and  glaring  contrasts,  whieh  is  seen  in 
his  time,  and  perhaps  exists  at  all  times,  he  passed  from  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  dazzling  glories  of  Cynthia's  Court  into  a  fierce  vein  of 
invective  against  its  treacheries,  its  vain  shows,  its  uiiceasing  and 
mean  intrigues,  its  savage  jealousies,  its  fatal  rivalries,  the  scramble 
there  for  preferment  in.  Church  apd  State.  When  it  \s  considered 
what  great  persons  might  easily  and  natuarally  have  been  -  identified  at 
the  time  with  the  Ape  and  the  Fox^  th^  confederate  impostors,  charla- 
tans, and  bullying  swindlers,  who  bad  stolen  the  lion's  skin,  and  by  it 
mounted  to  the  high  places  of  the  State,  it  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  the 
indifference  of  the  Court  to  the  power  of  mere  literature,  that  it  should 
have  been  safe  to  write  and  publish  so  freely  and  so  cleverly.  Dull 
Catholic  lampoons  and  Puritan  scurrilities  did  not  pass  thus  unnoticed. 
They  were  viewed  as  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  dealt  ivith  accord- 
ingly. The  fable  contains  what  we  can  scarcely  doubt  to  be  some  of 
that  wisdom  which  Spenser  learnt  by  his  experience  of  the  Court. 

"  So  pitifull.  a  thin^  !&  Suters  state ! 
Most  miserable  maa,  whom  wicked  fate 

Hath  brought  to  Court,  to  sue  for  had-yiuist^  -^ 

That  few  have  found,  and  manie  one  hath  mist ! 
Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tride, . 
What  hell  it  Is  in  suing  long  to  bide : 
To  loose  good  daves^  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  wast  long  nights  m  pensive  discontent ; 
•  To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow ; 

To  have  ^y  Princes  grace,  yet  want  her  Peeres ; 

T6  have  thy  asking,  yet  waite  manie  yeeres ; 

To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  wim  cares  ; 

To  eate  thy  h^art  through  conifortlesse  dispaires ; 

To  fawne,  fo'crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride,  to  ronne. 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undonne.  ^ 

Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  disastrous  end. 

That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend .! 

*^  Who  ever  leaves  sweete  home,  where  meane  estate 
In  safe  assurance,  without  strife  or  hate, 
Findes  all  things  needful!  for  contentment  meeke, 
And  will  to.  Court  for  shadowes  vaine  to  seeke. 
Or  hope  ^>  gaine,  himself  will  a  daw  trie  : 
That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  enemie  V\ 

Spenser  probably  did  not  mean  his  characters  to  fit  too'closely  to 
living  persons.  .  That  might  have  -been  dangerous.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  had  not  distinctly  in  his  eye  a  very  great  personage, 
the  gres^t^st  In  England  next  to  the  Qiieen,  in  the  lollowing  pfctnre  of 
the  doiitgs-  of.  ihe  Fox  installed  at  Court. 

'" But  the  false  Foxe  most  kindly  plaid  his  part; 
For  whatsoever  mother- wit  or  drte 
Could  worke,  h«  put  in  iiroofe :  no  practise  sU6, 
No  counterpoint  of  cunning  pcdicie, 
No  reach,  no  breach,  that  might  him  profit  bring. 
But  \st  the  satfle  did  to  his  purpose  wring. 
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Nought  suffered  he  the  Ape  to  ghre  or  fprauot. 
But  through  his  hand  must  passe  the  FiaunL 
•  *•••• 

He  chaffred  Chayies  hi  which  ChnrchmeD  were  Kt« 
And  breach  of  hiwes  to  privie  ferme  did  tec : 
No  statute  sq  established  mieht  bee, 
Nor  ordinaunce  so  needfuH,  but  that  hee 
Would  violate,  though  not  with  Tioleoce,  '' 

.  Yet  under  colour  of  the  confidence 
The  which  the  Ape  re|>oft*d  in  him  alone. 
And  reckned  him  the  kingdomes  coraer-stone. 
And  ever,  when  he  ou^t  wonld  bring  to  pas. 
His  long  experience  the  platform  was  : 
And,  when  he  ought  not  pleasing  wottld  put  bj 
The  cloke  was  care  of  thrift,  and  husbandry. 
For  to  encrease  the  common  treasures  store  ; 
But  his  owne  treasure  he  encreasol  more. 
And  lifted  up  his  loftie  towese^  thereby, 
That  they  b^;an  to  threat  the  neighbour  sky  ; 
The  Whiles  the  Princes  pallaces  fell  fast 
To  mine  (for  what  thing  can  ever  last }) 
And  whitest  the  other  Feeres,  for  povertie. 
Were  forst  their  ancient  houses  to  let  lie. 
And  their  olde  Castles  to  the  ground  to  fall, 
Which  their  forefathers,  famous  over-aU. 
Had  founded  for  the^Kin^doine's  ornament. 
And  for  their  memories  long  monimeni. 
But  he  no  count  made  of  Nobilitie, 
Nor  the  wilde  beasts  whom  armes  did  glorifie. 
The  Realmes  chiefe  strength  and  girkwd  of  the  crowtte. 
All  these  through  fained  crimes  be  thrust  adownc. 
Or  made  them  dwell  in  darknes  of  disgrace :  • 

For  none,  but  whom  he  list,  might  come  in  place. 

**  Of  men  of  arms  he  had  but  small  regard, 
But  kept  Uiem  lowe,  aoclstrtigned  verie  faaid. 
For  men  of  learning  little  he  esteemed  ; 
His  wisdome  he  above  their  learning  deemed. 
As  for  the  rascall  Commoils,  least  he  cared. 
For  not  so  cmninon  was  his  bountie  shaned. 
*    I^t  God,  (said  be>  if  please,  care  for  the  maaie, 

1  for  my  self e  must  care  before  els  ajiie.  « 

So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  manie  111, 

Sb  did  he  all  the  kiogdome  rob  and  pill  • 

Yet  none  durst  speake,  ae  none  durst  of  him  fdane. 

So  great  he  was  in  grace,  and  rich  through  gaine. 

Ne  would  he  anie'  let  to  have  accesse 

Unto  the  Prince,  but  by  his  owne  addresse. 

For  all  that  els  did  come  were  sure  to  faile.*' 

Even  at  Court,  however,  the  poet  finds  a  contrast  to  ^11  this  :  he  had 
known  Philip  Sidney,  and  Ralegh  was  his  friend. 

"  Yet  the  brave  Courtier,  in  whose  beauteous  thought 
Regard  of  honour  harbours  more  than  ought. 
Doth  loath  such  base  condition,  to  badcbits 
Aoies  good  name  for  envie  or  despite : 
He  stands  on  tearmes  of  honourable  minde, 
Ne  will  be  carried  with  the  common  winde 
Of  Courts  inconstant  mutabihtie, 
Ne  after  everie  tattling  fable  &ie  ; 
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But  heares  and  sees  the  follies  of  the  rest, 
And  therefoi^e  g^athefs  for  hHnselfe  the  best 
He  will- not  creepe,  nor  crouche  with  faned  face, 
Bufwalkes  upright  with  comely  stedfast  paoe. 
And  unto  all  doth  yedd  due  eourtesie ; 
But  not  with  kissed  lisnd  belowe  the  knee^ 
As  that  same  Apish  crue  is  wont  to  doo : 
For  he  disdaines  hlmselfe  t*  embase  theretoo. 
He  hates  fowle  leasings«  and  vile  flatterie. 
Two  filthie  blots  in  noble  gentrie ; 
And  loth(;fuIl  idlenes  he  doth  detest. 
The  canker  worme  of  everie  gentle  bresL 

'*  Or  lastl^^  when  the  bodie  list  to  pause. 
His  minde  unto  the  Muses  he  withdrawes : 
Sweete  Ladie  Muses,  Ladies  of  delight  \ 
Delights  of  life,  and  ornaments  of  H^t  t 
With  whom  he  close  confers  with  wise  discourse. 
Of  Naturts  workes,  of  heavens  continuall  course, 
Of  forrcine  lands,  of  people  different, 
.Of  kingdomes  change,  of  divers  gouvernment. 
Of  dreadfull  battailes  of  renowned  Knights ; 
With  which  he  kindleth  his  ambitious  sprights ' 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, 
The  onely  upshot  whereto  he  doth  ayme :  - 
For  all  his  mindteon  honour  fixed-  is,  - 
To  which  he  levelB'idl  his  purposis^ 
And  in  his  Princes  service  spends  his  dayet. 
Not  so  much  for  to  gaine,  or  for  to  raise 
'Himselfe  to  high  degree,  as  for  his  grade, 
And  in  his  liking  to  winne  worthie  plsfte. 
Through  due  deserts  and  comely  carriage.*' 

The  fable  also  throvrs  light  on  the  way  in  which  Spenser  regarded 
the  religious  parties,  whose  strife  was  becoming  loud  and  threatening. 
Spenser  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  Puritan,     He  certainly  had  the  Puri- 
tan hatred  of  Rome;  and  in  the  Church  system  as  it  existed  in  England 
he  saw  many  instances  of  ignorance,  laziness,  and  corruption  ;  and 
he  agreed  with  the  Puritans  in  denouncing  them.     His  pictures  of 
the  "  formal  priest,"  with  his  excuses  for  doing  nothing,  his  new-fash- 
ioned and  improved  substitutes  for  the  ornate  and  also  too  lengthy 
ancient  service,  and  his  general  ideas  of  self-complacent  comfort,  has 
in  it  an  odd  mixture  of  Roman  Catholic  irony  with  Puritan  censure. 
Indeed,. though  Spenser  hated  with  an  Englishman's  hatred  all  that  he 
considered  Roman  superstition  and  tyranny,  he  had  a  sense  of  the 
poetical  impresiSiveness  of  the  old  ceremonial,  and  the  ideas  which 
clung  to  it — its  pomp,  its  beauty,  its  suggestiveness — very  far  removed 
from  the  iconoclastic  temper  of  the  Puritans.     In  his   View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland^  he  notes  as  a  sign  of  its  evil  condition  the  state  of 
the  churches,  **  most  of  them  mined  and  .even  with  the  ground,"  and 
the  rest  **  so  unhandsomely  patched  and  thatched,  that  men  do  even 
shun  the  places,  for  the  uncomeliness  thereof."     '*  The  outward  form 
(assure  yourself),"  he  adds,  *'doth  greatly  draw  the  rude  people   to 
the  reverencing  and  frequenting  thereof,  whatever  some  of  our  late  too 
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nice  fools  may  say^  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  seemly  form  and  comely 
order  of  the  church.*' 


•% 


*  Ah  *  but  (sai    th*  Ape)  the  charge  is  wondrous  sreat. 
To  feede  mens  soules,  and  hath  an  heavie  threat/ 

*  To  feed  mens  soules  (quoth  he)  is  not  in  man  ; 
For  they  mus'  feed  themselves,  doo  what  we  can. 
We  are  but  charged  to  lay  the  meate  before : 
Eat  they  that  list,  we  need  to  doo  no  more. 

But  God  it  is' that  feeds  them  with  his  grace. 
The  bread  of  life  powrM  downe  from  heavenly  place. 
Therefore  said  he,  that  with  the  budding  rod 
Did  rule  the  Jewes,  AU  thalbe  taught  t/God, 
That  same  hath  Jesus  Christ  now  to  him  raug^ht. 
By  whom  the  flock  is  rightly  fed,  and  taught : 
lie  is  tlie  Shepheard,  and  the  Priest  is  hee  ; 
We  but  his  shepheard  swaines  ordain*d  to  bee. 
Therefore  herewith  doo  not  your  selfe  dismay ; 
Ne'is  the  paines  so  great,  but  beare  ye  may» 
For  not  so  great,  as  it  was  want  of  yore, 
It^s  now  adayes,  ne  halfe  so  streight  and  toce. 
They^  whilome  used  duly  everie  day 
Their  service  and  their  nolle  things  to  say, 
At  morne  and  even,  be«des  their  Anthemet  sweetie, 
Their  penie  Masses,  and  their  Comtrfjrnes  mcete. 
Their  Dtrig'es,  their  Trentals,  and  their  shrifts. 
Their  memories,  their  singings,  and  their  gifts. 
Now  all  those  needlesse  worln  are  laid  away ; 
Now  once  a  weeke,  upon  the  Sabbath  day. 
It  is  enough  to  doo  our  small  devotion. 
And  then  to  follow  any  merrie  motion. 
Ne  are  we  tyde  to  fast,  but  when  we  list ; 
Ne  to  weare  garments  base  of  Wollen  twist. 
But  with  the  finest  sOkes  us  to  aray. 
That  before  God  we  may  appears  more  gay. 
Resembling  Aarons  glorie  m  his  place : 
For  farre  unfit  it  is,  Uiat  person  baice 
.    Should  with  vile  cloatbs  approach  Gods  majestie. 
Whom  no  uncleannes  may  approachen  nie ; 
Or  that  all  men,  which  anie  master  serve. 
Good  garments  for  their  service  should  deserve ; 
But  he  that  serves  the  Lord  of  hoasts  most  high. 
And  that  in  highest  place,  t*  approach  him  nigh. 
And  all  the  peoples  prayers  to  present 
Before  his  throne,  as  on  ambassage  sent 
Both  too  and  fro,  should  not  deserve  to  weare 
A  j^ument  better  than  of  wooll  or  heare. 
Beside,  we  may  have  lying  by  our  sides 
Our  lovely  Lasses,  or  bright  shining  Brides : 
We  be  not  tyde  to  wilful!  chastitie^ 
But  have  the  Gospell  of  free  Ubertie.^* 

But  his  weapon  is  double-edged,  and  he  had  not  much  more  love  for 
*•*•  That  ungracious  crew  which  feigns  demurest  grace.  ^* 

The  first  prescription  which  the  Priest  gives  to  the  Fox  who  desires 
to  rise  to  preferment  in  the  Church  is  to  win  the  favor  of  .some  great 
Puritan  noble. 
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^^  First,  therefore,  when  ye  have  in  handaome  wise 
Your  setfe  attyred,  as  you  can  devise. 
Then  to  some  Noble-man  your  selfe  applye. 
Or  other  g^reat  one  in  the  worldes  eye, ' 
That  hath  a  tealons  disposition. 
To  God,  and  so  to  his  religion. 
There  must  thou  fashion  eke  a  godly  2eale, 
Such  as  no  carpers  may  contrayre  reveale  ; 
For  each  thing  fained  ought  more  warie  bee. 
There  thou  must  w<i)ke  in  sober  gravitee. 
And  seeme  as  Saintlike  as  Sainte  Kadegund  : 
Fast  much,  pray  oft,  looke  lowly  on  the  giound. 
And  unto  ererie  one  doo  curtesie  meeke  : 
These  lookes  (nought  saying)  doo  a  benefice  teelce. 
And  be  thou  sure  one  not  to  lack  or  long.'* 

But  he  is  impartial,  and  points  out  that  there  are  other  ways  of  rising 
— by  adopting  the  fashions  of  the  Court,  **  facing,  and  forging,  and 
scoffing,  and  crouching  to  please/'  and  so  to  **  mock  out  a  benefice  f 
or  else,  by  compounding  with  a  patron  to  give  him  hall  the  profits, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  bishopric,  to  submit  to  the  alienation  of  its  manors 
to  some  powerful  favorite,  as  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  to  surrender 
Sherbom  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Spenser,  in  his  dedication  of  Mother 
HubbercCs  Tale  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  Lady 
Compton  and  Monteagle,  speaks  of  it  as  **  long  sithence  composed  in 
the  raw  conceit  of  youth."  But,  whatever  this  may  mean,  and  it  was 
his  way  thus  to  deprecate  severe  judgments,  liis  allowing  the  publica- 
tion of  it  at  this  time  shows,  if  the  work  itself  did  not  show  it,  that  he 
was  in  very  serious  earnest  in  his  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  base  and  evil 
arts  which  brought  success  at  the  Court. 

He  sta*yed  in  England  about  a  year  and  a  half  [1590-91],  long 
enough,  apparently,  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  had  not  much  to  hope 
for  from  his  great  friends,  Ralegh  and  perhaps  Essex,  who  were  busy 
on  their  own  schemes.  Ralegh,  from  whom  Spenser  might  hope 
most,  was  just  beginning  to  plunge  into  that  extraordinary  career,  in 
the  thread  of  which  glory  and  disgrace,  far-sighted  and  princely  public 
spirit  and  insatiate  private  greed,  were  to  be  so  strangely  intertwined. 
In  1592  he  planned  the  great  adventure  which  astonished  London  by 
the  fabulous  plunder  of  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  ;  in  the  same  year 
he  was  in  the  Tower,  under  the  Queen's  displeasure  for  his  secret 
marriage,  affecting  the  most  ridiculous  despair  at  her  going  away  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  pouring  forth  his  flatteries  on  this  old  woman 
of  sixty  as  if  he  had  no  bride  of  his  own  to  love : — '*  I  that  was  wont 
to  behold  her  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like 
Venus  ;-  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks 
like  a  nymph  ;  sometimes,  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess  ;  some- 
times, singing  like  an  angel ;  sometimes,  playing  like  Orpheus — behold 
the  sorrow  of  this  world — once  amiss,  hath  bereaved  me  of  all." 
Then  came  the  exploration  of  Guiana,  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  the 
Island  voyage  [i  595-1597]-  Ralegh  had  something  else  to  do  than  to 
think  of  Spenser's  fortunes. 


r 
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Spenser  turned  back  once  more  to  Ireland,  to  his  clerkship  of  the 
Council  of  Munster,  which  he  soon  resigned  ;  to  be  worried  with  law- 
suits about  "lands  in  Shanballymore  and  Ballingrath/'  by  his  time- 
serving and  oppressive  Irish  neighbor,  Maurice  Roche,  Lord  Fermoy.; 
to  brood  still  over  his  lost  ideal  and  hero,  Sidney  ;  to  writ*  the  story 
of  his  visit  in  the  pastoral  supplement  to  the  Shepherd's  Calendar^  Colin 
Clout* s  come  home  again  ;  to  pursue  the  story  of  Gloriana*s  knights  ; 
and  to  find  among  the  Irish  maidens  another  Elizabeth,  a  wife  instead 
of  a  queen,  whose  wooing  and  winning  were  to  give  new  themes  to 
his  imagination. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FA£iU£  QUEENS. 


"  Uncouth  [=unknown],  unhUt**  are  the  words  from  Chaucer,*  with 
which  the  friend  who  introduced  Spenser's  earliest  poetry  to  the 
world  bespeaks  forbearance,  and  promises  matter  for  admiration  and 
delight  in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar.  **  You  have  to  know  my  new  poet," 
he  says  in  effect',  "and  when  you  have  learned  his  ways,  you  will 
find  how  much  you  have  to  honor  and  love  him."  "  I  doubt  not,"  he 
says,  with  a  boldness  of  prediction,  manifestly  sincere,  which  is 
remarkable  about  an  unknown  man,  "  that  so  soon  as  his  name  shall 
come  into  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  worthiness  be  sounded  in 
the  trump  of  fame,  but  that  ho  shall  be  not  only  kissed,  but  also 
beloved  of  all,  embraced  of  the  most,  and  wondered  at  of  the  best." 
Never  was  prophecy  more  rapidly  and  more  signally  verified,  probably 
beyond  the  prophet's  largest  expectation.  But  he  goes  on  to  explain 
and  indeed  apologize  for  certain  features  of  the  new  poet's  work, 
which  even  to  readers  of  that  day  might  seem  open  to  exception.  And 
to  readers  of  to-day,  the  phrase,  utuouth^  unkist^  certainly  expresses 
what  many  have  to  confess,  if  they  are  honest,  as  to  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Faerie  Queene,  Its  place  in  literature  is 
established  beyond  controversy.  Yet  its  first  and  unfamiliar  aspect 
inspires  respect,  perhaps  interest,  rather  than  attracts  and  satisfies.  It 
is  not  the  remoteness  of  the  subject  alone,  nor  the  distance  of  three 
centuries  which  raises  a  bar  between  Jt  and  and  those  to  whom  it  is  new. 
Shakspeare  becomes  familiar  to  us  from  the  first  moment  The 
impossible  legends  of  Arthur  have  been  made  in  the  language  of  to-day 
once  more  to  touch  our  sympathies,    and  have  lent  themselves  to 

*  **  Unknow,  unkyst ;  and  lost,  that  is  unsoght.'* 

Troy  Ins  and  Cryseide^  lib.  i.. 
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express  our  thoughts.  But  at  first  acquaintance  the  Faerie  Queene  to 
many  of  us  has  been  disappointing.  It  has  seemed  not  only  antique, 
but  artificial.  It  has  seemed  fantastic.  It  has  seemed,  we  cannot  help 
avowing,  tiresome.  It  is  not  till  the  early  appearances  have  worn  off, 
and  we  have  learned  to  make  many  allowances  and  to  surrender  our- 
selves to  the  feelings  and  the  standards  by  which  it  claims  to  affect  and 
govern  us,  that  we  really  find  under  what  noble  guidance  we  are 
proceeding,  and  what  subtle  and  varied  spells  are  ever  round  us. 

I.  The  Faerie  Queene  is  the  work  of  an  unformed  literature,  the 
product  of  an  unperfected  art.  English  poetry,  English  language,  in 
Spenser's,  nay  in  Shakspeare's  day,  had  much  to  learn,  much  to  unlearn. 
They  never,  perhaps,  have  been  stronger  or  richer  than  in  that  mar- 
vellous burst  of  youth,  with  all  its  freedom  of  invention,  of  observation, 
of  reflection.  But  they  had  not  that  which  only  the  experience  and 
practice  of  eventful  centuries  could  g^ve  theih.  Even  genius  must 
wait  for  the  gifts  of  time.  It  cannot  forerun  the  limitations  of  its  day, 
nor  anticipate  the  conquests  and  common  possessions  of  the  future. 
Things  are  impossible  to  the  first  great  masters  of  art  which  are  easy 
to  their  second-rate  successors.  The  possibility  or  the  necessity  ot 
'>reaking  through  some  convention,  of  attempting  some  unattempted 
effort,  had  not,  among  other  great  enterprises,  occurred  to  them. 
They  were  laying  the  steps  in  a  magnificent  fashion  on  which  those 
after  them  were  to  rise.  But  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
ntistakes  or  faults  to  which  attention  had  not  yet  been  awakened,  or 
for  avoiding  which  no  reasonable  means  had  been  found.  To  learn 
from  genius,  we  must  try  to  recog^nize  both  what  is  still  imperfect  and 
what  is  grandly  and  unwontedly  successful.  There  is  no  great  work 
of  art,  not  excepting  even  the  Iliad  or  the  Parthenon,  which  is  not  open, 
especially  in  point  of  ornament,  to 'the  .scoff  of  the  scoffer,  or  to  the 
injustice  of  those  who  do  not  mind  being  unjust.  But  all  art  belongs 
to  man  ;  and  man,  even  when  he  is  greatest,  is  always  limited  and^ 
imperfect. 

The  Faerie  Queene,  as  a  whole,  bears  on  its  face  a  great  fault  of 
construction.  It  carries  with  it  no  adequate  account  of  its  own  story  ; 
it  does  not  explain  itself,  or  contain  in  its  own  structure  what  would 
enable  a  reader  to  understand  how  it  arose.  It  has  to  be  accounted 
for  by  a  prose  explanation  and  key  outside  of  itself.  The  poet 
intended  to  reserve  the .  central  event,  which  was  the  occasion  of  all 
the  adventures  of  the  poem,  till  they  had  all  been  related,  leaving  them 
as  it  were  in  the  air,  till  at  the  end  of  twelve  long  books  the  reader 
should  at  last  be  told  how  the  whole  thing  had  originated,  and  what  it 
was  all  about.  He  made  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  answer  to  a 
riddle  with  the  crisis  which  unties  the  tangle  of  a  plot  and  satisfies  the 
suspended  interest  of  a  tale.  None  of  the  great  model  poems  before 
him,  however  full  of  digression  and  episode,  had  failed  to  arrange 
"  eir  story  with  clearness.  They  needed  no  commentary  outside 
-iselves  to  say  why  they  began  as  they  did,  and  out  of  what  antece- 
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dents  they  arose.  If  they  started  at  once  from  the  middle  of  things* 
they  made  their  story,  as  it  unfolded  itself,  explain,  by  more  or  less 
skilful  devices,  all-  that  needed  to  be  known  about  their  beginnings. 
They  did  not  think  of  rules  of  art.  They  did  of  themselves  naturally 
what  a  good  story-teller  does,  to  make  himself  intelligible  and 
interesting ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  be  interesting,  unless  the  parts  of  the 
story  are  in  their  place. 

The  defect  seems  to  have  come  upon  Spenser  when  it  was  too  late 
to  remedy  it  in  the  construction  of  his  poem ;  and  he  adopted  the 
somewhat  clumsy  expedient  of  telling  us  what  the  poem  itself  ought 
to  have  told  us  of  its  general  story,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 
Ral^h  himself,  indeed,  suggested  the  letter :  apparently  (from  the 
date,  Jan.  23,  1590).  after  the  first  part  had  gone  through  the  press. 
And  without  this  after-thought,  as  the  twelfth  book  was  never  reached, 
we  should  have  been  left  to  gather  the  outline  and  plan  of  the  story 
from  imperfect  glimpses  and  allusions,  as  we  have  to  fill  up  from  hints 
and  assumptions  the  gaps  of  an  unskilful  narrator,  who  leaves  out 
what  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his  tale. 

Incidentally,  however,  this  letter  is  an  advantage :  for  we  have  in  it 
the  poet's  own  statement  of  his  purpose  in  writing,  as  well  as  a  neces- 
sary sketch  of  his  story.  His  allegory,  as  he  had  explained  to 
Bryskett  and  his  friends,  had  a  moral  purpose.  He  meant  to  shadow 
forth,  under  the  figures  of  twelve  knights,  and  in  their  various  exploits, 
the  characteristics  of  '*a  gentleman  or  noble  person,"  **  fashioned  in 
virtuous  and  gentle  discipline."  He  took  his  machinery  from  the 
popular  legends  about  King  Arthur,  and  his  heads  of  moral  philosophy 
from  the  current  Aristotelian  catalogue  of  the  Schools. 

**  Sir,  knowing  how  doubtfully  all  Allekories  may  be  construed,  and  this  booke  of 
mine,  which  I  have  entituled  the  Faerie  Quecne,  ]>eing'  a  continued  Allegory,  or 
^arke  conceit,  I  haue  thought  good,  as  well  for  avovding  of  jealous  and  miscon- 
structions, as  also  for  your  better  light'  In  reading  thereof  (being'-  so  by  you  com- 
manded), to  discover  unto  you  the  general  intention  and  meanmg,  wnich  in  the 
whole  course  thereof  I  have  fashioned,  without  expressing  of  any  particular  pur- 
poses, or  by  accidents,  therein  occasioned.  The  generall  end  therefore  of  all  the 
ixx}ke  is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in  vertuovs  and  gentle  discipline : 
Which  for  that  I  conceived  shoulde  be  most  plausible  and  pleasing,  bemg  coloured 
with  an  historicall  fiction,  the  which  the  most  part  of  men  delight  to  read,  rather  for 
variety  of  matter  than  for  profite  of  the  ensample,  I  chose  the  historye  of  King 
Arthure,  as  most  fitte  for  the  excellency  of  his  person,  being  made  famous  by  many 
mens  former  workes.  and  also  furthest  from  the  daunger  of  envy,  and  suspition  of 

? resent  time.  In  which  I  have  followed  all  the  antique  Poets  historicall  •  first 
lomere,  who  in  the  Persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  hath  ensampled  a  good 
Rovemonr  and  a  vertuous  man,  theone  in  his  Iliais,  the  other  in  his  Odysseis  :•  then 
Virgil,  whose  like  intention  was  to  doe  in  the  person  of  Aeneas :  after  nim  Ariosto 
comprised  them  both  in  his  Orlando :  and  lately  Tasse  dissevered  them  againe,  and 
lormed  both  parts  in  two  persons,  namely  that  part  which  they  in  Philosophy  call 
Ethics,  or  venues  of  a  private  man.  coloured  in  his'Rinaldo ;  the  other  named 
Politice  ii^  bis  Godfredo.  By  ensample  of  which  excellente  Poets,  I  labour  to 
pourtraict  in  Arfbure,  before  he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave  knight,  perfected 
m  the  twelve  private  morall  vertues,  as  Aristotle  hath  devised  ;  the  which  is  the 
purpose  of  these  first  twelve  bookes :  which  if  I  finde  to  be  well  accepted,  I  may  be 
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perhaps  encouraged  to  frame  the  other  part  of  polUticke  vertues  in  his  person, 
after  that  hee  came  to  be  king.** 

Then,  af^r  explaining  that  he  meant  the  Faerie  Queene  "for  glory  in 
general  intention,  but  in  particular"  for  Elizabeth,  and  his  Faerie 
Land  for  her  kingdom,  he  proceeds  to  explain,  what  the  first  three 
books  hardly  explain,  what  the  Faerie  Queene  had  to  do  with  the 
structure  of  the  poem. 

**  But.  because  the  beginning  of  the  whole  worke  seemed  abmpte,  and  as  depen- 
ding upon  other  antecedents^  it  needs  that  ye  know  the  occasion  of  these  tofee 
knights  seuerall  adventures.  For  the  Methdde  of  a  Poet  historical  is  not  such,  as 
of  an  Historiographer.  For  an  Historiographer  discourseth  of  affayres  orderly  as 
they  were  donne,  accounting  as  well  the  times  as  the  actions :  but  a  Poet  thnistedi 
into  the  middest,  even  where  it  most  concemeth  him,  and  tneir  recoursine  to  the 
things  forepaste,  and  divining  of  thinges  to  come,  maketh  a  pleasing  Analytaa  of 
all. 

**The  beginning  therefore  of  my  history,  if  it  were  to  be  told  by  an  Historio- 
grapher should  be  the^  twelfth  booke,  which  is  the  last ;  where  I  devise  that  the 
Faerie  Queene  kept  her  Annuall  feaste  xii.  dayes  ;  uppon  which  xii.  several!  dayes. 
the  occasions  of  tne  xii.  severall  adventures  hapned,  which,  being  undertaken  bv 
xii.  sevelall  knights,  are  in  these  *xii.  books  sevecally  handled  and  discoofsea. 
The  first  was  this.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  there  {Mresented  him  selfe  a  tall 
clownishe  young^e  man^  who  fallin|^  before  the  Queene  of  Fanes  desired  a  boone 
(as  the  manner  then  was)  which  during  that  feast  she  might  not  refuse ;  which  wias 
that  hee  might  have  the  atcfaievement  of  any  adventure,  which  during  that  feaste 
should  happen :  that  being  graunted,  he  rested  him  on  the  floore,  unfitte  through 
his  rusticity  for  a  better  place.  Soone  after  entred  a  faire  Ladye  in  mourning 
weedes,  rioing  on  a  white  Asse,  with  a  dwarf e  behinde  her  leading  a  warlike  steed, 
that  bore  the  Armes  of  a  knight,  and  bis  speare  in  the  dwarfes  hand.  Shee, 
falling  before  the  Queene  of  Faeries,  complayned  that  her  father  and  mother,  an 
ancient  King  and  yjueene,  had  beene  by  an  huge  dragon  many  years  shut  up  in  a 
brasen  Castle,  who  thence  suffered  them  not  to  ysscw  ;  and  therefore  besought  die 
Faerie  Queene  to  assy gne  her  some  one  of  her  loiights  to  take  on  him  that  ex{^oyt. 
Presently  that  clownish  person,  upstarting,  desired  that  adventure :  whereat  the 
Queene  much  wondering,  and  the  Lady  much  gainesaying,  yet  he  earnestly 
importuned  his  desire.  In  the  end  the  Lady  tola  him,  that  unlesse  that  armour 
which  she  brought  would  serve  him  (that  is,  the  armour  of  a  Christian  man  speci- 
fied by  Saint  Paul,  vi.  Ephes.)  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  that  enterprise  ;  which 
being  forthwith  put  upon  him,  with  dewe  furnitures  thereunto,  he  seemed  the 
goodliest  man  in  al  that  company,  and  was  well  liked  of  the  Lady.  And  efte- 
soones  taking  on  him  knighthood,  and  mounting  on  th?t  straunge  courser,  he  went 
forth  with  her  on  that  adventure :  where  beginneth  the  first  booke,  viz. 

"  A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  th»  playne,  &c." 

^ 

That  it  was  not  without  reason  that  this  explanatory  key  was  prefixed 
to  the  work,  and  that  either  Spenser  or  Ralegh  felt  it  to  be  almost 
indispensable,  appears  from  the  concludiiig  paragraph. 

*^  Thus  much.  Sir,  I  have  briefly  overronne  tn  direct  your  understanding  to  the 
wel-head  of  the  History  ;  that  from  thence  gathering  the  whole  intention  of  the 
conceit,  ye  may  as  in  a  bandfull  Kripe  "U  Mrt  discourse,  which  otherwise  may  hap- 
pily seeme  tedious  and  confused. 

According  to  the  plan  thup  sketched  out,  we  have  but  a  fragment  of 
the  work.  It  was  published  in  two  parcels,  each  of  three  books,  in 
1590  and  1596;  and  after  his  death  two  cantos,  wi.h  two  stray  stanzas,  - 
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of  a  seventh  book  were  found  and  printed.  Each  perfect  book  consists 
of  twelve  cantos  of  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  of  his  nine-line  stanzas. 
The  books  published  in  1590  contain,  as  he  states  in  his  prefatory  let- 
ter, the  legends  of  Holiness,  of  Temperance^  and  of  Chastity,  Those 
published  in  1596  contain  the  legends  of /WV»(/f^f^,  of  Justice^  and  of 
Courtesy.  The  posthumous  cantos  are  entitled,  Of  Mutability^  and  are 
said  to  be  apparently  parcel  of  a  legend  of  Constancy.  The  poem 
which  was  to  treat  of  the  **  politic"  virtues  was  never  approached. 
Thus  we  have  bat  afourth  part  of  the  whole  t>f  the  projected  work.  It ' 
is*  very  doubtful  whether  the  remaining  six  books  were  completed. 
But  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  them  was  written,  which,  except  the 
cantos  On  Mutability^  has  perished.  And  the  intended  titles  or  legends 
of  the  later  books  have  not  been  preserved. 

Thus  the  poem  was  to  bean  allegorical  story;  a  story  branching  out 
into  twelve  separate  stories,  which  themselves  would  branch  out  again 
and  involve  endless  other  stories.  It  is  a  complex  scheme  to  keep  well 
in  hand,  and  Spenser's  art  in  doing  so  has  been  praised  by  some  of 
his  critics.  But  the  art,  if  there  is  any,  is  so  subtle  that  it  fails  to  save 
the  reader  from  perplexity.  The  truth  is  that  the  power  of  ordering 
and  connecting  a  long  and  complicated  plan  was  not  one  of  Spenser's 
gifts.  In  the  first  two  books,  the  allegorical  story  proceeds  from  point 
to  point  with  fair  coherence  and  consecutiveness.  After  them  the 
attempt  to  hold  the  scheme  together,  except  in  the  loosest  and  most 
general  way,  is  given  up  as  too  troublesome  or  too  confined.  The  poet 
prefixes,  indeed,  the  name  of  a  particular  virtue  to  each  book,  but  with 
slender  reference  to  it  he  surrenders  himself  freely  to  his  abundant 
fiojw  of  ideas,  and  to  whatever  fancy  or  invention  tempts  him,  and 
ranges  unrestrained  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  imagina- 
tion. In  the  first  two  books,  the  allegory  is  transparent,  and  the  story 
connected.  The  allegory  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It 
starts  from  the  belief  that  religion,  purified  from  falsehood,  supersti- 
tion, and  sin,  is  the  foundation  of  all  nobleness  in  man  ;  and  it  por- 
trays, under  images  and  with  names,  for  the  most  part  easily  under- 
stood, and  easily  applied  to  real  counterparts,  the  struggle  which  every 
one  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  going  on,  between  absolute  truth  and 
righteousness  on  one  side,  and  fatal  error  and  bottomless  wickedness 
on  the  other.  Una,  the  Truth,  the  one  and  only  Bride  of  man's  spirit, 
marked  out  by  the  tokens  of  humility  and  innocence,  and  by  her  power 
over  wild  and  untamed  natures — the  single  Truth,  in  contrast  to  the 
counterfeit  Duessa  false  religion,  and  its  actual  embodiment  in  the 
false  rival  Queen  of  Scots — Truth,  the  object  of  passionate  homage, 
real  with  many,  professed  with  all,  which  after  the  impostures  and 
scandals  of  the  preceding  age  had  now  become  characteristic  of  that 
of  Elizabeth — Truth,  its  claims,  its  dangers,  and  its  champions,  are  the 
subject  of  the  first  book :  and  it  is  represented  as  leading  the  manhood 
of  England,  in  spite  not  only  of  terrible  conflict,  but  of  defeat  arid  falls, 
through  the  discipline  of  repentance,  to  holiness  and  the -blessedness 
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which  comes  with  it.  The  Red  Cross  Knight,  St.  George  of  England, 
whose  name  Georgos,  the  Ploughman,  is  dwelt  upon,  apparently  to 
suggest  that  from  the  commonalty,  the  "tall  clownish  young  men," 
were  raised  up  the  great  champions  of  the  Truth — though  sorely  troubled 
by  the  wiles  of  Duessa,  by  the  craft  of  the  arch-sorcerer,  by  the  force 
and  pride  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  and  Dragon, 
finally  overcomes  them,  and  wins  the  deliverance  of  Una  and  her  love. 
The  second  book,  Of  Temperance,  pursues  the  subject,  and  repre- 
sents the  internal  conquests  of  self-mastery,  the  conquests  of  a  man 
over  his  passions,  his  violence,  his  covetousness,  his  ambition,  his 
despair,  his  sensuality.  Sir  Guy  on,  after  conquering  many  foes  of 
goodness,  is  the  destroyer  of  the  most  perilous  of  them  all,  Acrasia, 
licentiousness,  and  her  ensnaring  Bower  of  Bliss.  But  after  this,  the 
thread  at  once  of  story  and  allegory,  slender  henceforth  at  the  best,  is 
neglected  and  often  entirely  lost.  The  third  book,  the  Legend  of  Chas- 
tity, is  a  repetition  of  the  ideas  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  with  a 
heroine,  Britomart,  in  place  of  the  Knight  of  the  previous  book.  Sir 
Guyon,  and  with  a  special  glorification  of  the  high-flown  and  romantic 
sentiments  about  purity  which  were  the  poetic  creed  of  the  courtiers 
of  Elizabeth,  in  flagrant  and  sometimes  in  tragic  contrast  to  their  prac- 
tical conduct  of  life.  The  loose  and  ill-compacted  nature  of  the  plan 
becomes  still  more  evident  in  the  second  instalment  of  the  work.  •  Even 
the  special  note  of  each  particular  virtue  becomes  more  faint  and  indis- 
tinct. The  one  law  to  which  the  poet  feels  bound  is  to  have  twelve 
cantos  in  each  book;  and  to  do  this  he  is  sometimes  driven  to  what  in 
later  times  has  beeq  called  padding.  One  of  the  cantos  of  the  third 
book  is  a  genealogy  of  British  kings  froni  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth;  one 
of  the  cantos  of  \}ix^  Legend  of  Friendship  is  made  up  of  an  episode 
describing  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  with  an  elab- 
orate catalogue  of  the  English  and  Irish  rivers,  and  the  names  ^of  the 
sea-nymphs.  In  truth,  he  had  exhausted  his  proper  allegory,  or  he 
got  tired  of  it.  His  poem  became  an  elastic  framework,  into  which  he 
could  fit  whatever  interested  htm  and  tempted  him  to  composition. 
The  gravity  of  the  first  books  disappears.  He  passes  into  satire  and 
caricature.  We  meet  with  Braggadochio  and  Trompart,  with  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Malecasta,  with  the  conjugal  troubles  of  Malbecco  and 
Helenore,  with  the  imitation  from  Ariosto  of  the  Squire  of  Dames. 
He  puts  into  verse  a  poetical  physiology  of  the  human  body;  he  trans- 
lates Lucretius,  and  speculates  on  the  origin  of  human  souls;  he  specu- 
lates, too,  on  social  justice,  and  composes  an  argumentative  refutation 
of  the  Anabaptist  theories  of  right  and  equality  among  men.  As  the 
poem  proceeds,  he  seems  to  feel  himself  more  free  to  introduce  what 
he  pleases.  Allusions  to  real  men  and  events  are  sometimes  clear,  at 
other  times  evident,  though  they  have  now  ceased  to  be  intelligible  to 
us.  His  disgust  and  resentment  breaks  out  at  the  ways  of  the  Court 
in  sstfcdstic  moralizing,  or  in  pictures  of  dark  and  repulsive  imagery. 
The  characters  and  pictures  of  his  friends  furnish  material  for  his 
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poem;  he  does  not  mind  touching  on  the  misadventures  of  Ralegh,  and 
even  of  Lord  Grey,  with  sly  humor  or  a  word  of  candid  adv'ce.  He 
becomes  bolder  in  the  distinct  introduction  of  contemporary  history. 
The  defeat  of  Duessa  was  only  figuratively  shown  in  the  first  portion; 
in  the  second  the  subject  is  resumed.  As  Elizabeth  is  the  '*  one  form 
of  many  names,"  Gloriana,  Belphoebe,  Britomart,  Mercilla,  so,  "under 
feigned  colors  shading  a  true  case,'*  he  deals  with  her  rival.  Mary 
seems  at  one  tim6  the  false  Florimel,  the  creature  of  enchantment, 
stirring  up  strife,  and  fought  for  by  the  foolish  knights  whom  she 
deceives,  Blandamour  and  Paridell,  the  counterparts  of  Norfolk  and 
the  intriguers  of  1571.  At  another,  she  is  the  fierce  Amazonian  qu^en, 
Radeg^nd,  by  whom,  for  a  moment,  even  Arthegal  is  brought  into 
disgraceful  thraldom,  till  Britomart,  whom  he  has  once  fought  against, 
delivers  him.  And,  finally,  the  fate  of  the  typical  Duessa  is  that  of  the 
real  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  described  in  great  detail — a  liberty  in  dealing 
with  great  affairs  of  State  for  which  James  of  Scotland  actually  desired 
that  he  should  be  tried  and  punished.*  So  Philip  11,  is  at  one  time 
the  Soldan.  at  another  the  Spanish  monster  Geryoneo,  at  another  the 
fosterer  of  Catholic  intrigues  in  France  and  Ireland,  Grantorto.  But 
real  names  are  also  introduced  with  scarcely  any  disguise:  Guizor,'and 
Burbon,  the  Knight  who  throws  away  his  shield,  Henry  IV.,  and  his 
Lady  Flourdelis,  the  Lady  Beige,  and  her  seventeen  sons  :  the  Lady 
Irena,  whom  Arthegal  delivers.  The  overthrow  of  the  Armada,  the  Eng- 
lish war  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  apostasy  of  Henry  IV.,  the  deliver- 
ance of  Ireland  from  the  ** great  wrong'*  of  Desmond's  rebellion,  the 
giant  Grantorto,  form,  under  more  or  less  transparent  allegory,  great 
part  of  the  Legend  of  yustice.  Nay,  Spenser's  long-fostered  revenge 
on  the  lady  who  had  once  scorned  him,  the  Rosalind  of  the  Shepherds 
Calendar^  the  Mirabella  of  the  Faerie  Queene^  and  his  own  late  and 
happy  marriage  in  Ireland,  are  also  brought  in  to  supply  materials  for 
the  Legend  of  Courtesy.  So  multifarious  is  the  poem,  full  of  all  that  he 
thought,  or  observed,  or  felt ;  a  receptacle,  without  much  care  to  avoid 
repetitiori,  or  to  prune,  corrfect,  and  condense,  for  all  the  abundance  of 
his  ideas,  as  they  welled  forth  in  his  mind  day  by  day.  It  is  really  a 
collection  of  separate  tales  and  allegories,  as  much  as  the  Arabian 
Nights,  or  as  its  counterpart  and  rival  of  our  own  century,  the  Idylls 
oftjie  King,  As  a  whole,  it  is  confusing :  but  we  need  not  treat  it  as 
a  whole.  Its  continued  interest  soon  breaks  dowfl.  But  it  is  probably 
best  that  Spenser  gave  his  mind  the  vague  freedom  which  suited  it, 
and  that  he  did  not  make,  efforts  to  tie  himself  down  to  his  prearranged 
but  too  ambitious  plan.  We  can  hardly  lose  our  way  in  it,  for  there  is 
no  way  to  lose.  It  is  a  wilderness  in  which  we  are  left  to  wanden 
But  there  may  be  interest  and  pleasure  in  a  wilderness,  if  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  wandering. 


•  Hales'  Li/e,G\obt  Edition. 
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Still,  the  complexity,  or  rather  the  uncared-for  and  clumsy  arrange- 
ment of  the  poem  is  matter  which  disturbs  a  reader's  satisfaction,  till 
he  gets  accustomed  to  the  poet's  way,  and  resigns  himself  to  iL  It  is 
a  heroic  poem,  in  which  the  heroine,  who  gives  her  name  to  it,  never 
appears:  a  story,  of  which  the  basis  and  starting-point  is  whimsically 
withheld  for  disclosure  in  the  last  book,  which  was  never  written.  If 
Ariosto's  jumps  and  transitions  are  more  audacious,  Spenser's  intricacy 
is  more  puzzling.  Adventures  begin  which  have  no  finish.  Actors  in 
them  drop  from  the  clouds,  claim  an  interest,  and  we  ask  in  vain  what 
has  become  of  them.  A  vein  of  what  are  manifestly  contemporary 
allusions  breaks  across  the  moral  drift  of  the  allegory,  with  an  appar- 
entfy  distinct  yet  obscured  meaning,  and  one  of  which  it  is  the  work 
of  dissertations  to  find  the  key.  The  passion  of  the  age  was  for  inge- 
nious riddling  in  morality  as  in  love.  And  in  Spenser's  allegories  we 
are  not  seldom  at  a  loss  to  make  out  what  and  how  much  was  really 
intended,  amid  a  maze  of  overstrained  analog^ies  and  oversubtle  con-  ' 
ceits,  and  attempts  to  hinder  a  too  close  and  dangerous  identification. 

Indeed,  Spenser's  mode  of  allegory,  which  was  histoiical  as  well  as 
moral,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  history,  if  we  knew  it,  often  seems 
deviled  to  throw  curious  readers  off  the  scent    It  was  purposely  baf-  : 
fling  and  hazy.    A  characteristic  trait  was  singled  out     A  name  was  | 
transposed  in  anagram,  like  Irena,  or  distorted,  as  if  by  imperfect  I 
pronunciation,  like  Burbon  and  Arthegal,  or  invented  to  express  a  j 
quality,  like  Una,  or  Gloriana,  or  Corceca,  or  Fradubio,  or  adopted  with  | 
no  particular  reason  from  the  MorU  cC Arthur^  or  any  other  old  litera-  , 
ture.    The  personage  is  introduced  with  some  feature  or  amid  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  for  a  moment  to  fix  the  meaning.    But  when 
we  look  to  the  sequence  of  history  being  kept  up  in  ihe  sequence  of  ; 
the  story,  we  find  ourselves  thrown  out    A  character  which  fits  one  ; 
person  puts  on  the  marks  of  another:  a  likeness  which  we  identify 
with  one  real  person  passes  into  the  likeness  of  some  one  else.    The 
real,  in  person,  incident,   institution,  shades  off  in  the  ideal ;  after 
showing  itself  by  plain  tokens,  it  turns  aside  out  of  its  actual  path  of 
fact,  and  ends,  as  the  poet  thinks  it  ought  to  end,  in  victory  or  defeat, 
glory  or  failure.    Prince  Arthur  passes  from  Leicester  to  Sidney,  and 
then  back  again  to  Leicester.    There  are  double  or  treble  allegories; 
Elizabeth  is  Gloriana,  Belphcebe,  Britomart,  Mercilla,  perhaps  Amorct; 
her  rival  is  Duessa,  the  false  Florimel,  probably  the  fierce  temptress, 
the  Amazon  Radegund.    Thus,  what  for  a  moment  was  clear  and  defi- 
nite, fades  like  the  changing  fringe  of  a  dispersing  cloud.     The  char- 
acter which  we  identified  disappears  in  other  scenes  and  adventures, 
where  we  lose  sight  of  all  that  identified  it     A  complete  transforma- 
tion destroys  the  likeness  which  was  begun.    There  is  an  intentional 
dislocation  of  the  parts  of  the  story,  when  they  might  make  it  Impru- 
dently close  in  its  reflection  of  facts  or  resemblance  in  portraiture.  A 
feature  is  shown,  a  manifest  allusion  made,  and  then  the  poet  starts 
oflf  in  other  directions,  to  confuse  and  perplex  all  attempts  at  inter- 
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pretation,  which  might  be  too  particular  and  too  certain.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  merely  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  the  habits 
of  mind  into  which  the  poet  had  grown.  But  there  were  often  reasons 
for  it,  in  an  age  so  suspicious,  and  so  dangerous  to  those  who  med* 
died  with  high  matters  of  state. 

2.  Another  feature  which  is  on  the  surface  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  and 
which  will  displease  a  reader  who  has  been  trained  to  value  what  is 
natural  and  genuine,  is  its  affectation  of  the  language  and  the  customs 
of  life  belonging  to  an  age  which  is  not  its  own.  It  is,  indeed,  redo- 
lent of  the  present:  but  it  is  almost  avowedly  an  imitation  of  what 
was  current  in  the  days  of  Chaucer:  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  the 
words,  and  the  social  ideas  and  conditions,  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  He 
looked  back  to  the  fashions  and  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Pindar 
sought  his  materials  in  the  legends  and  customs  of. the  Homeric  times, 
and  created  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  the  Heroes  in  an  age 
of  tyrants  and  incipient  democracies.*  The  age  of  'chivalry,  m  Spen- 
ser's day  far  distant,  had  yet  left  two  survivals,  one  real,  the  other 
formal.  The  real  survival  was  the  spirit  of  armed  adventure,  which 
was  never  stronger  or  more  stirring  than  in  the  gallants  and  discov- 
erers of  Elizabeth's  reign,' the  captains  of  the  English  companies  in 
the  Low  Countries,  the  audacious  sailors  who  explored  unknown 
•oceans  and  plundered  the  Spaniards,  the  scholars  and  gentlemen 
equally  ready  for  work  on  sea  and  land,  like  Ralegh  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grenville,  of  the  "Revenge."  The  formal  survival  was  the 
fashion  of  keeping  up  the  trappings  of  knightly  times,  as  we  keep 
up  Judges'  wigs,  court  dresses,  and  Lord  Mavors'  shows.  In  actual 
life  it  was  seen  in  pageants  and  ceremonies,  m  the  yet  lingering  par- 
ade of  jousts  and  tournaments,  in  the  knightly  accoutrements  still 
worn  in  the  days  of  the  bullet  and  the  cannon-ball.  In  the  apparatus 
of  the  poet,  as  all  were  shepherds  when  he  wanted  to  represent  the 
life  of  peace  and  letters,  so  all  were  knights,  or  the  foes  and  victims  ot 
knights,  when  his  theme  was  action  and  enterprise.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom that  the  Muse  masked,  to  use  Spenser's  word,  under  these  dis- 
guises; and  this  conventional  masquerade  of  pastoral  poetry  or 
knight-errantry  was  the  form  under  which  the  poetical  school  that 
preceded  the  dramatists  naturally  expressed  their  ideas.  It  seems  to 
as  odd  that  peaceful  sheepcots  and  love-sick  swains  should  stand  for 
the  worid  of  the  Tudors  and  Guises,  or  that  its  cunning  state-craft  and 
relentless  cruelty  should  be  represented  by  the  generous  follies  of  an 
imaginary  chivalry.  But  it  was  the  fashion  which  Spenser  found,  and 
he  accepted  it.  His  genius  was  not  of  that  sort  which  breaks  out  from 
trammels,  but  of  that  which  makes  the  best  of  what  it  finds.  And 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  fashion,  at  least  he  gave  it  new  interest 
and  splendor  by  the  ^irit  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  it. 


*  Vid.  Kebl«,  Praelect.  Acad,^  xxiv.  p.  479,  480. 
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.  Th^  condition  which  he  took  as  the  groundwork  of  his  poeUcal  fab- 
ric suggested  the  character  of  his  language.  Chaucer  was  then  the 
"God  of  English  poetry;"  his  was  the  one  name  which  filled  a  place 
apart  in  the  history  of  English  verse.  Spenser  was  a  student  of  Chau- 
cer, and  borrowed  as  he  judged  fit,  not  only  from  his  vocabulary,  but 
from  his  grammatical  precedents  and  analogies,  with  the  object  of 
giving  an  appropriate  coloring  to  what  was  to  be  raised  as  far  as  pos- 
sible above  familiar  life.  Besides  this,  the  language  was  still  in  such 
an  unsettled  state  that,  fcom  a  man  with  resources  like  Spenser's,  it 
naturally  invited  attempts  to  enrich  and  color  it,  to  increase  its  flexi- 
bility and  power.  The  liberty  of  reviving  old  forms,  of  adopting 
from  the  language  of  the  street  and  market  homely  but  expressive 
words  or  combinations,  of  following  in  the  track  of  convenient  con- 
structions, of  venturing  on  new  and  bold  phrases,  was  rightly  greater 
in  his  lime  than  at  a  later  stage  of  the  language.  Many  of  his  words, 
either  wivented  or  preserved,  are  happy  additions ;  some  which  have 
not  taken  root  in  the  language,  we  may  regret.  But  it  was  a  liberty 
which  he  abused.  .  He  was  extravagant.and  unrestrained  in  his  experi- 
ments OQ  language.  And  they  were  made  not  merely  to  preserve  or 
to  invent  a  good  expression.  On  his  own  authority  he  cuts  down  or 
he  alters  a  word,  or  he  adopts  a  mere  corrupt  pronunciation,  to  suit  a 
place  in  his  metre,  or  because  he  wants  a  rhyme.  Precedents,  as  Mr. 
Guest  has  said,  may  no  doubt  Jbe  found  for  each  one  of  these  sacrifices 
to  the  necessities  of  metre  or  rhyme,  in  some  one  or  other  living-  dia- 
lectic usage,  or  even  in  printed  books — ''  blefui"  for  ^'  blinds'*  ^^tftis- 
Uek£'' for ''misUke,"  *•>&«/"  for  ''cast,"  '' chfrry'' iox '' cheHsh,''  ''iMde'* 
for  '*«/t7(?,"  or  even  *'  wawes'*  for  "  waves"  because  it  has  to  rhyme 
to  ''jaws"  But  when  they  are  profusely  used  as  they  are  in  Spenser, 
they  argue,  as  critics,  of  his  own  age,  such  as  Puttenham,  remarked, 
either  want  of  trouble  or  want  of  resource.  In  bis  impatience  he  is 
reckless  in  making  a  word  which  he  wants — *'  fortunize,"  "mercified," 
**  unblindfold,"  **  relive" — he  is  reckless  in  making  one  word  do  the 
duty  of  another,  interchanging  actives  an.d  passives,  transferring  epi- 
thets from  their  proper  subjects.  The  "humbled  grass"  is  the  grass 
on  which  a  man  lies  humbled:  the  "  lamentable  eye"  is  the  eye  which 
laments.  "His  treatment  of  words,"  says  Mr.  Craik,  "on  such 
occasions" — occasions  of  difficulty  to  his  verse — *'\s  like  nothing  that 
ever  was  seen,  unless  it  might  be  Hercules  breaking  the  back  of  the 
Nemean  lion.  He  gives  them  any  sense  and  any  shape  that  the  case 
may  demand.  Sometimes  he  merely  alters  a  letter  or  two;  some- 
times he  twists  off  the  head  or  the  tail  of  the  unfortunate  vocable  alto- 
gether.. But  this  fearless,  lordly,  truly  royal  style  makes  on,e  only 
feel  the  more  how  easily,  if  he  chose,  he  could  avoid  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  such  outrages. "  • 

His  own  generation  felt  his  license  to  be  extreme.     "  In  affecting 
the  ancients,"  said  Ben  Jonsbn,   "he  writ  no  language."     Daniel 
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writes  saFcasticaJly,  soon  after  the  Faerie  Queene  appeared,  of  those 

who 

**  SJng  of  knights  and  Palladines, 
In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words/* 

And  to  us,  though  students  of  the  language  must  always  find  inter- 
est in  the  storehouse  of  ancient  or  invented  language  to  be  found  iii 
Spenser,  this  mixture  of  what  is  obsolete  or  capriciously  new  is  a  barj 
and  not  an  unreasonable  one,  to  a  frank  welcome  at  first  acquaint- 
ance. Fuller  remarks,  with  some  slyness,  that  '*  the  many  Chaucer- 
isms  used  (for  I  will  not  say  affected)  by  him  are  thought  by  the 
Ignorant  to  be  blemishes,  known  by  the  learned  to  be  beauties,  in  his 
iK>ok;  which  notwithstanding  had  been  more  salable,  if  more  con- 
formed to  our  modern  language."  The  grotesque,  though  it  has  its 
place  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  poetical  effect,  is  a  dangerous  ele- 
ment to  handle.  Spenser*s  agre  was  very  insensible  to  the  presence 
and  the  dangers  of  the  grotesque,  and  he  was  not  before  his^tme  in 
feeling  what  was  unpleasing  in  incongruous  mixtures.  Strong  in  the 
abundant  but  unsifted  learning  of  his  day,  a  style  of  learning  which 
in  his  case  wsis  strangely  inaccurate,  he  not  only  mixed  the  past  with 
the  present,  fairyland  with  politics,  mythology  with  the  most  serious 
Christian  ideas,  but  he  often  mixed  together  the  very  features  which 
are  mos{  discordant,  in  the  colors,  forms,  and  methods  by  which  he 
sought  to  produce  the  effect  of  his  pictures. 

3.  Another  source  of  annoyance   and  disappointment  is  found  in 
the  imperfections  and  inconsistencies  of  the  poet's  standard  of  what 
is  becoming  to  say  and  to  write   about.     Exaggeration,  diffuseness, 
prolixity,  were  the  literary  diseases  of  the  age;  ah  age  of  great  excite- 
ment and  hope,  which  had  suddenly  discovered  its  wealth  and  its 
powers,  but  not  the  rules  of  true  economy  in  using  them.     With  the 
classics  open  before,  it,  and  alive  to  much  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
teaching,  it  was  almost  blind  to  the  spirit  of  self-restraint,  proportion, 
and  simplicity  which  governed  the  great  models.     It  was  left  to  a 
later  age  to  discern  these  and  appreciate  them.      This  unresisted 
proneness  to  exaggeration  produced  the  extravagance  and  the  horrors 
of  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  full,  as  it  was,  nevertheless,  of  insight  and 
originality.     It  only  too  naturally  led  the   earlier  Spenser  astray. 
What  Dryden  in  one  of  his  interesting  critical  prefaces  says  of  him- 
self is  true  of  Spenser:  *'  Thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding 
in  so  fast  upon  ine,  that  my  only  diflSculty  is  to  choose  or  to  reject; 
to  run  them  into  verse,  or  to  give  them  the  other  harmony  of  prose." 
There  was  in  Spenser  a  facility  for  turning  to  account  all  material, 
original  or  borrowed,  an  incontinence  of  the  descriptive  faculty,  which 
was  ever  ready  to  exercise  itself  on  any  object,  the  most  unfitting  and 
loathsome,  as  on  the  noblest,  the  purest,'  or  the  most  beautiful.    There 
are  pictures  in  him  which  seem  meant  to  turn  our  stomach.    Worse 
.than  that,  there  are  pictures  which  for  a  time  rank  the  poet  of  Holiness 
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or  Temperance  with  the  painters  who  used  their  gn^at  art  to  represent 
at  once  the  most  sacred  and  holiest  forms,  and  also  scenes  which  few^ 
people  now  like  to  look  upon  in  company — scenes  and  descriptions 
which  may,  perhaps  from  the  habits  of  the  time,  have  been  playfully  and 
innocently  produced,  but  which  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  dwell  upon 
innocently  now.  And  apart  from  these  serious  faults,  there  is  con- 
tinually haunting  us,  amid  incontestable  richness,  vigor,  and  beauty, 
a  sense  that  the  work  is  overdone.  Spenser  certainly  did  not  want  for 
humor  and  an  eye  for  the  ridiculous.  There  is  no  want  in  him,  either, 
of  that  power  of  epigrammatic  terseness  which,  in  spite  of  its  diffuse-* 
ness,  his  age  valued  and  cultivated.  But  when  he  gets  on  a  story  or 
a  scene,  he  never  knows  where  to  stop.  His  duels  go  oh  stanza  after 
stanza  till  there  is  no  sound  part  left  in  either  champion.  His  palaces, 
landscapes,  pageants,  feasts,  are  taken  to  pieces  in  all  their  parts,  and 
all  these  parts  are  likened  to  some  other  things.  "  His  abundance," 
says  Mr.  Ciaik,  **  is  often  oppressive;  it  is  like  wading  among  unnioTurt 
grass."  And  he  drowns  us  in  words.  His  abundant  and  incongruous 
adjectives  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  startle  us  unfairly,  because  their 
associations  and  suggestions  have  quite  altered;  but  very  often  they 
are  the  idle  outpouring  of  an  unrestrained  affluence  of  language.  The 
impression  remains  that  he  wants  a  due  perception  of  the  absurd,  the 
unnatural,  the  unnecessary;  that  he  does  not  care  if  he  makes  us  smile, 
or  does  not  know  how  to  help  it,  when  he  tries  to  make  us  admire  or 
sympathize. 

Under  this  head  comes  a  feature  which  the  "  charity  of  history" 
may  lead  us  to  treat  as  simple  exaggeration,  but  which  often  sug- 
gests something  less  pardonable,  in  the  great  characters,  political  or 
literary,  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     This  was  the  gross,  shameless,  lying 
flattery  paid  to  the  Queen.     There  is  really  nothing  like  it  in  history. 
Jt  is  unique  as  a  phenomenon  that, proud,  able,  free-spoken  men,  -with 
all  their  high  instincts  of  what  was  noble  and  true,  witl^  all  their 
admiration  of  the  Queen's  high  qualities,  should  have  offered  it,  even 
as  an  unmeaning  custom ;  and  that  a  proud  and  free-spoken  people 
should  not,  in  the  very  genuineness  of  their  pride  in  her  and  their  loy- 
alty, have  received  it  with  shouts  of  derision  and  disgust.    The  flattery 
of  Roman  emperors  and  Roman  Popes,  if  as  extravagant,  was  not  so 
personal.    Even  Louis  XIV.  was  not  celebrated  in  his  dreary  old  age 
as  a  model  of  ideal  beauty  and  a  paragon  of  romantic  perfection.     It 
was  no  worship  of  a  secluded  and  distant  object  of  loyalty:  the  men 
who  thus  flattered  knew  perfectly  well,  often  by  painful  experience, 
what    £Uizabeth  was:    able,   indeed,    high-spirited,    successful,    but 
ungrateful  to  her  servants,  capricious,  vain,   ill-tempered,  unjust,  and 
in  her  old  age  ugly.     And  yet  the  Gloriana  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  the 
Empress  of  ail  nobleness — Belphoebe,  the  Princess  of  all  sweetness 
and  beauty — Britomar^,  the  armed  votaress  of  all  purity — MerciUa, 
the  lady  of  all  compassion  and  grace — were  but  uie  .reflections  of 
the  language  in  which  it  was  then   agreed  upon  by  some  of  the" 
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greatest  of  EnglisHmen  to  speak,  and  to  be  supposed  to  think,  of  the 
Queen. 

II.  But  when  all  these  faults  have  been  admitted,  faults  of  design 
and  faults  of  execution — and  when  it  is  admitted,  further,  that  there  is 
a  general  want  of  reality,  substance,  distinctness,  and  strength  in  the 
personages  of  the  poem — that,  compared  with  the  contemporary  drama, 
Spenser's  knights  and  ladies  and  villains  are  thin  and  ghost-like,  slx>4. 
that,  as  Daniel  says,  he 

,  **  Paints  shadows  in  imaginary  lines — " 

it  yet  remains  that  our  greatest  poets  since  his  day  have  loved  him  and 
delighted  in  him.     He  had  Shakspeare's  praise.     Cowley  was  made  a 
poet  by  reading  him.     Dryden  calls  Milton  "  the  poetical  son  of  Spen- 
ser:*   **  Milton,"  he  writes,  "has  acknowledged  to  me  that  Spenser 
was  his  original."     Dryden's  own  homage  to  him  is  frequent  and  gen- 
erous.    Pope  found  as  much  pleasure  in  the  Faerie  Queene  in  his  later 
years  as  he  had  found  in  reading  it  when  he  was  twelve  years  old:  and 
what  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope  admired,  Wordsworth  too  found  full 
of  nobleness,  purity,  and  sweetness.     What  is  it  that  gives  the  Faerie 
Queene  its  hold  on  those  who  appreciate  the  richness  and  music  of 
English  language,  and  who  in  temper  and  moral  standard  are  quick  to 
respond  to   English  manliness  and  tenderness  ?    The  spell  is  to  be 
tound  mainly  in  three  things — (i)  in  the  quaint  stateliness  of  Spenser's 
imaginary  world  and  its  representatives  ;  (2)  in  the  beauty  and  melo- 
dy of  his  numbers,  the  abundance  and  grace  of  his  poetic  ornaments, 
in  the  recurring  and  haunting  rhythm  of  numberless  passages,  in  which 
thought  and  imagery  and  language  and  melody  are  interwoven  in  one 
perfect  and  satisfying  harmony;  and  (3)  in  the  intrinsic  nobleness  of 
his  general  aim,  his  conception  of  human  life,  at  once  so  exacting  and 
so  indulgent,  his  high  ethical  principles  and  ideals,  his  unfeigned  honor 
for  all  that  is  pure  and  brave  and  unselfish  and  tender,  his  generous 
estimate  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man  of  service,  affection,  and 
fidelity.     His  fictions  embodied  truths  of  character  which,  with  all 
their  shadowy  incompleteness,  were  too  real  and.  too  beautiful  to  lose 
their  charm  with  time. 

I.  Spenser  accepted  from  his  age  the  quaint  stateliness  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  poem.  His  poetry  is  not  simple  and  direct  like 
that  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  not  the  exquisite  finish  and  felicity  of  the 
best  of  the  Latins.  It  has  not  the  massive  grandeur,  the  depth,  the 
freedom,  the  shades  and  subtle  complexities  of  feeling  and  motive  which 
the  English  dramatists  found  by  going  straight  to  nature.  It  has  the 
stateliness  of  highly  artificial  conditions  of  society,  of  the  Court,  the 
pageant,  the  tournament,  as  opposed  to  the  majesty  of  the  great  events 
in  human  life  and  history,  its  real  vicissitudes,  its  catastrophes,  its 
tr^dies,  its  revolutions,  its  sins.  Throughout  the  prolonged  crisis 
.  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  her  gay  and  dashing  courtiers,  and  even  her 
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serious  masters  of  affairs,   persisted  in  pretending  to  look  on  the 
world  in  which  they  lived  as  if  through  the  side-scenes  of  a  masque, 
and  relieved  against  the  background  of  a  stage-curtain.     Human  life, 
in  those  days,  counted  for  little;  fortune,  honor,  national  existence 
hung  in  the  balance;  the  game  was  one  in  which  the  heads  of  kings 
and  queens  and  great  statesmen  were  the  stakes — ^yet  the  players  could 
not  get  out  of  their  stiff  and  constrained  costume,  out  of  their  artificial 
and  fantastic  figments  of  thought,  out  of  their  conceits  and  affectations 
of  language.   '  They  carried  it,  with  all  their  sagacity,  with  all  their 
intensity  of  purpose,  to  the  council-board  and   the  judgmenl-seat. 
They  carried  it  to  the  scaffold.     The  conventional  supposition  was 
that  at  the  Court,  though  every  one  knew  better,  all  was  perpetual 
sunshine,  perpetual  holiday,  perpetual  triumph,  perpetual  love-mak- 
ing.    It  was  the  happy  reign  of  the  good  and  wise  and  lovely.     It  was 
the  discomfiture  of  the  base,  the  faithless,  the  wicked,  the  traitors. 
This  is  what  is  reflected  in  Spenser's  poem ;  at  once,  its  stateliness, 
for  there  was  no  want  of  gfrandeur  and  magnificence  in  the  public 
scene  ever  before  Spenser's  imagination;  and  its  quaintness,  because 
the  whole  outward  apparatus  of  representation  was  borrowed  from 
what  was  past,  or  from  what  did  not  exist,  and  implied  surrounding 
circumstances  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  -fact,  and  men  taught  them- 
selves to  speak  in  character,  and  prided  themselves  on  keeping  it  up 
by  substituting  for  the  ordinary  language  of  life   and  emotion  a  cum? 
brous  and  involved  indirectness  of  speech. 

And  yet  that  quaint  stateliness  is  not  without  its  attractions.  We 
have  indeed  to  fit  ourselves  for  it.  But  when  we  have  submitted  to 
its  demands  on  our  imag|tnation,  it  carries  us  along  as  much  as  the 
fictions  of  the  stage.  The  splendors  of  the  artificial  are  not  the  splen- 
dors of  the  natural ;  yet  the  artificial  has  its  splendors,  which  impress 
and  captivate  and  repay.  The  grandeur  of  Spenser's  poem  is  a  gran- 
deur like  that  of  a  great  spectacle,  a  great  array  of  the  forces  of  a 
nation,  a.  gfreat  series  of  military  effects,  a  great  ceremontal  assem- 
blage of  all  that  is  highest  and  most  eminent  in  a  country,  a  corona- 
tion, a  royal  marriage,  a  triumph,  a  funeral.  So,  though  Spenser's 
knights  and  ladies  d<x  what  no  men  ever  could  do,  and  speak  what  no 
man  ever  spoke,  the  procession  rolls  forward  with  a  pomp  which  never 
forgets  itself,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  succession  of  circumstance, 
fantasy,  and  incident.  Nor  is  it  always  solemn  and  high-pitched.  Its 
gravity  is  relieved  from  time  to  time  with  the  ridiculous  6gure  or  char- 
acter, the  ludicrous  incident,  the  jests  and  antics  of  the  buffoon.  It 
has  been  said  that  Spenser  never  smiles.  He  not  only  smiles,  with 
amusement  or  sly  irony;  he  wrote  what  he  must  have  laughed  at  as 
he  wrote,  and  meant  us  to  laugh  at.  He  did  not  describe  with  a  grave 
face  the  terrors  and  misadventures  of  the  boaster  Braggadochio  and 
his  Squire,  whether  or  not  a  caricature  of  the  Duke  of  Alencon  and 
Ws  **  gentleman,"  the  "petit  singe,"  Simier,  He  did  not  write  with  a 
grave  face  the  Irish  row  about  the  false  Florimel  (IV.  5): 
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**  Theo  unto  Satyran  she  was  adjudged. 
Who  wait  right  glad  to  gaine  so  goodly  meed  : 
But  Blandamour  thereat  full  greatly  grudged, 
And  litle  prays*d  his  labours  eviU  speed. 
That  for  to  winne  the  saddle  lost  the  steed. 
Ne  lessc  thereat  did  Paridell  compUine, 
And  thought  t*  appeale  from  that  which  was  decreed 
-     To  single  combat  with  Sir  Satyrane : 

Thereto  him  At%  stird,  new  discord  to  maintaine. 

*'  And  eke,  with  these,  full  many  other  Knights 
She  through  her  wicked  working  did  incense 
Her  to  demaund  and  chalenge  as  their  nghts. 
Deserved  for  their  porils  recompense. 
Amongst  the  rest,  with  boastfuli  vaine  pretense, 
Stept  Brag]?adochio  torth,and  as  his  thrall 
Her  claym  id.  bv  htm  in  battell  wonne  long  sens: 
Whereto  her  selfe  he  did  to  witnesse  call : 
Who,  being  askt,  accordingly  confessed  all. 

**  Thereat  exceeding  wroth  was  Satyran ;  * 

And  wrotlf  with  Satyran  was  Blandamour ; 
And  wroth  with  Blandamour  was'  Erivan  ; 
And  at  them  both  Sir  Paridell  did  loure. 
So  all  together  stird  up  strifuU  stoure. 
And  readie  were  new  battell  to  darraine. 
•       Each  one  profe^  to  be  her  paramoure. 

And  vow*d  with  speare  and  shield  it  to  maintaine  ; 

Ne  Judges  powre,  ne  reasons  rule,  mote  them  rettraine." 

Nor  the  behavior  of  the  '*  rascal  many"  at  the  sight  of  the  dead 
Dragon  (1. 12): 

'  *'  And  after  all  the  raskall  many  ran. 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rablement. 
To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  man, 
Whom  all  admired  as  from  heaven  sent, 
'    And  gazd  upon  with  gaping  wonderment ; 

But  when  tney  came  where  that  dead  Dragon  lay, 
Stretcht  on  the  ground  in  monstrous  large  extent. 
The  sight  with  ydle  feare  did  them  dismay, 
Ne  durst  appnxxi  him  nigh  to  touch,  or  once  assay. 

**  Some  feard  and  fledd ;  some  feard,  and  well  it  fayned  ; 
One,  that  would  wiser  seeme  than  all  the  rest, 
Wamd  him  not  touch,  for  yet  perhaps  remaynd 
Some  lingring  life  within  his  hoUow  brest. 
Or  in  his  wombe  might  lurke  some  hidden  nest 
Of  many  Dragonettes,  his  fruitful  1  seede : 
Another  saide,  that  in  his' eyes  did  rest 
Yet  sparckling  tyre,  and  badd  thereof  take  heed  ;     • 
Another  said,  he  saw  him  move  his  eyes  indeed. 

**  One  mother,  whenas  her  foMehardy  ehyld 
Did  come  too  neare,  and  with  his  talants  play, 
Halie  dead  through  feare,  her  little  babe  revyld. 
And  to  her  gossite  gan  in  counsell  say ; 
*  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  his  talants  may 
Yet  scratch  my  sonne,  or  rend  his  tender  hand  ? ' 
So  diversly  them  selves  in  vaine  they  fra^ ; 
Whiles  some  more  bold  to  measure  him  nigh  stand, 
Tb  prove  bow  many  acres  he  did  spred  of  land." 
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And  his  hmnor  is  not  the  less  real  that  it  affects  serious  argument, 
in  the  excuse  which  he  urges  for  his  fairy  tales  (II.  i): 

"  Right  well  I  wote,  most  mighty  Soveraine, 
That  m\  this  famous  antique  history 
Of  some  th'  aboundance  of  an  ydu:  braine 
Will  judged  be.  and  painted  forgery. 
Rather  then  matter  of  jusi  memory  ■ 
Slth  none  that  breathetn  living  aire  dees  know 
Where  is  that  happy  land  of  tsutry^ 
Which  I  so  much  doe  vaunt,  yet  no  where  show. 
But  vouch  antiquities,  which  no  body  can  know. 

*'  But  let  that  man  with  better  sence  advise. 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red ; 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprize 
Many  great  Regions  are  discovered. 
Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned. 
Who  ever  heard  of  th^  Indian  Peru  ? 
*  Or  who  in  venturous  vessell  jneasuted 

The  Amazon  hufe  nver,  now  found  trrw? 
Or  f ruitf  ullest  Norginia  who  did  ever  vew  ? 

**  Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know. 
Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  beene  ; 
And  later  times  tliuiges  more  unknowne  shall  show.  * 
Why  then  should  witlesse  man  so  much  misweene, 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  halh  seene  ? 
What  if  within  the  Moones  I'ayre  shining  spheare. 
What  if  in  every  other  starre  unseene 
Of  other  worldes  he  happily  should  heare, 
He  wonder  would  much  more ;  yet  such  to  some  appeare.** 

The  general  effect  is  almost  always  lively  and  rich:  all  is  buoyant 
and  full  of  movement.  That  it  is  also  odd,  that  we  see  strange  cos- 
tumes and  hear  a  language  often  formal  and  obsolete,  that  We  are  asked 
to  take  for  granted  some  very  unaccustomed  supposition  and  extrava- 
gant assumption,  does  not  trouble  us  more  than  the  usages  and  sights, 
so  strange  to  ordinary  civil  life,  of  a  camp,*  or  a  royal  lev6e.  All  is  in 
keeping,  whatever  may  be  the  details  of  the  pageant;  they  harmonize 
with  the  effect  of  the  whole,  like  the  gargoyles  and  quaint  groups  in  a 
Gothic  building  harmonize  with  its  general  tone  of  majesty  and  subtle 
beauty; — nay,  as  ornaments,  in  themselves  of  bad  taste,  like  much  of 
the  ornamentation  of  the  Renaissance  styles,  yet  find  a  not  unpleas- 
ing  place  in  compositions  grandly  and  nobly  designed: 

So  discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweeter  lay." 


it 


Indeed,  it  is  curious  how  much  of  real  variety  is  got  out  of  a  limited 
number  of  elements  and  situations.  The  spectacle,  though  consisting 
only  of  knights,  ladies,  dwarfs,  pagans,  **  salvage  ipen,"  enchanters, 
and  monsters,  and  other  well-worn  machinery  of  the- books  of  chiv- 
alry, is  ever  new,  full  of  vigor  and  fresh  images,  even  if,  as  some- 
times happens,  it  repeats  itself.    There  is  i  majestic  unconsciousness 
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of  all  violations  of  probability,  and  of  the  strangeness  of  the  combi- 
nations which  it  unrolls  before  us. 

2.  But  there  is  not  only  stateliness:  there  is  sweetness  and  beauty. 
Spenser's  perception  of  beauty  of  all  kinds  was  singularly  and  char- 
acteristically quick  and  sympathetic.  It  was  one  of  hns  great  gifts  ; 
perhaps  the  most  special  and  unstinted.  Except  Shakspeare,  who  had 
it  with  other  and  greater  gifts,  no  one  in  that  time  approached  to  Spen- 
ser, in  feeling  the  presence  of  that  commanding  and  mysterious  idea, 
compounded  of  so  many  things,  yet  of  which  the  true  secret  escapes 
us  still,  to  which  we  g^ve  the  name  of  beauty.  A  beautiful  scene,  a 
beautiful  person,  a  beautiful  poem»  a  mind  and  character  with  that 
combination  of  charms  which,  for  want  of  another  word,  we  call  by 
that  half-spiritual,  half -material  word  "beautiful,"  at  once  set  his 
imagination  at  work  to  respond  to  it  and  reflect  it.  His  means  of 
reflecting  it  were  as  abundant  as  his  sense  of  it  was  keen.  They  were 
only  too  abundant.  They  often  betrayed  him  by  their  affluence  and 
wonderful  readiness  to  meet  his  call.  Say  what  we  will,  and  *a  great 
deal  may  be  said,  of  his  lavish  profusion,  his  heady  and  uncontrolled 
excess,  in  the  richness  of  'picture  and  imagery  in  which  he  indulges — 
still,  there  it  lies  before  us,  like  the  most  gorgeous  of  summer  gardens, 
in  the  glory  and  brilliancy  of  its  varied  blooms,  in  the  wonder  of  its 
strange  forms  of  life,  in  the  changefulness  of  its  exquisite  and  deli- 
cious scents.  No  one  who  cares  for  poetic  beauty  can  be  insensible  to 
it.  He  may  criticise  it.  He  may  have  too  much  of  it.  He  may  pre- 
fer something  more  severe  and  chastened.  He  may  observe  on  the 
waste  of  wealth  and  power.  He  may  blame  the  prodigal  expense  of 
language,  and  the  long  spaces  which  the  poet  takes  up  to  produce  his 
effect.  He  may  often  dislike  or  distrust  the  moral  aspect  of  the  poet's 
impartial  sensitiveness  to  all  outward  beauty-^the  impartiality  which 
makes  him  throw  all  his  strength  intp  his  pictures  of  Acrasia's  Bower 
of  Bliss,  the  Garden  of  Adonis,  and  Busirane's  Masque  of  Cupid. 
But  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  beauty  which  never  fails  and  disap- 
points, open  the  poem  where  you  will.  There  is  no  gainsaying  its 
variety,  often  so  unexpected  and  novel.  Face  to  face  with  the  Epicu- 
rean idea  of  beauty  and  pleasure  is  the  counter-charm  of  purity,  truth, 
and  duty.  Many  poets  have  done  justice  to  each  one  separately.  Few 
have  shown,  with  such  equal  power,  why  it  is  that  both  have  their 
roots  in  man's  divided  nature,  and  struggle,  as  it  were,  for  the  mas- 
tery. Which  can  be  said  to  be  the  most  exquisite  in  all  beauty  of 
imagination,  of  refined  language,  of  faultless  and  matchless  melody, 
of  these  two  passages,  in  which  the  same  image  is  used  for  the  most 
opposite  purposes; — first,  in  that  song  of  temptation,  the  sweetest  note 
in  that  description  of  Acrasia's  Bower  af  Bliss,  which,  as  a  picture  of 
the  spells  of  pleasure,  has  never  been  surpassed;  and  next,  to  repre- 
sent that  stainless  and  glorious  purity  which  is  the  professed  object  of 
his  admiration  and  homage.  In  both  the  beauty  of  the  rose  furnishes 
the  theme  of  the  poet's  treatment.     In  the  first,  it  is  the  "lovely  lay'* 
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which  meets  the  knight  of  Temperance  amid  the  voluptnousness  which 
he  is  come  to  assail  and  punish  : 

"  The  whiles  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay: 
Ah  !  see,  whoso  fayre  thing  doest  faine  to  see, 
In  spriaging  flowre  the  image  of  thy  day. 
Ah !  see  the  Vii^n  Rose,  how  sweetly  luiee 
Doth  first  pieepe  foorth  with  bashfull  modestee. 
That  fairer  seemes  the  lesse  ye  see  her  may. 
Lo  I  see  soone  after  how  more  hold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosome  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo  1  see  soone  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away. 

**  So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 
Of  mortall  life  the  leafe,  the  bud.  the  flowre ; 
Ne  more  doth  florish  after  first  decay, 
That  earst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bowre 
Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  Paramowre. 
Gather  therefore  the  Rose  whitest  yet  is  prime. 
For  soone  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowre ;  • 

Gather  the  Rose  of  love  whilest  yet  is  time, 
Whilest  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equall  crime." 

In  the  other,  it  images  the  power  of  the  will — that,  power  over  cir- 
cumstance and  the  storms  of  passion,  to  command  obedience  to 
reason  and  the  moral  law,  which  Milton  sung  so  magnificently  in 
Ccmus: 

*'  That  daintie  Rose,  the  daughter  of  her  Mome, 
More  deare  theh  life  she  tendered,  whose  flowre 
The  girlond  of  her  honour  did  adome  : 
Ne  suffired  she  the  Mkldayes  scorching  powre, 
Ne  the  sharp  Nortbf  me  wind  thereon  to  ahowre ; 
But  lapped  up  her  silken  leaves  most  chayre. 
When  so  the  f  roward  skye  began  to  lowre  ; 
But,  soone  as  calmed  was  the  crystall  ayre. 
She  did  it  fayre  dispred  and  let  to  florish  fajrre. 

"  Eternall  God,  in  his  almightie  powre. 
To  make  ensample  of  hts  heavenly  grace. 
In  Paradise  whylome  did  cdant  this  flowre ; 
Whence  he  it  fetcht  out  of  her  native  place. 
And  did  in  stocke  of  earthly  flesh  enrace, 
That  mortall  men  her  glory  i^ould  admyre. 
In  gentle  Ladies  brt^ste,  and  bounteous  race  ■ 
Of  woman  kind,  it  fayrest  Flowre  doth  spyre. 
And  beareth  fruit  of  honour  and  all  chast  desyre. 

***  Fayre  ymps  of  beautie,  whose  bri|!|ht  shining  beames 
Adorne  the  worlde  with  like  to  heavenly  light, 
And  to  your  willes  both  royalties  and  Reames 
Subdew,  through  conquest  of  your  woAdrous  might. 
With  this  fajrre  flowre  your  goodly  girloods  dight 
Of  chastity  and  vcrtue  virginall; 
That  shall  embellish  mdre  your  beautie  bright. 
And  crowne  your  heades  with  heavenly  coronall. 
Such  as  the  Angels  weare  before  God's  tribunall  I" 

This  sense  of  beauty  and  command  of  beautiful  expiission.is  not 
seen  only  in  the  sweetness  of  which  both  these  passages  are  examples* 
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Its  range  iis  wide.     Spenser  had  in-  his  nature,  besides  sweetness,  his 
fall  proportion  of  the  stern  and  high  manliness  of  his  generation; 
indeed,  he  was  not  without  its  severity,  its  hardness,  its  unconsidering 
and  cruel  harshness,  its  contemptudns  indifference  to  suffering  and 
misery  when  on  the  wrong  side.     Noble  and  heroic  ideals  captivate 
him  by  their  attractions.     He  kindles  naturally  and  genuinely  at  what 
proves  and  draws  out  men's  courage,  their  self-command,  their  self- 
sacrifice.     He  sympathizes  as  profoundly  with  the  strangeness  of  their 
condition,  with  the  sad  surprises  in  their  history  and  fate,  as  he  gives 
bimself  up  with  little  restraint  to  what  is  charming  and  even  intoxi- 
cating in  it.     He  can  moralize  with  the  best  in  terse  and  deep-reaching 
apophthegms  of  melancholy  or  even  despairing  experience.     He  can 
appreciate  the  mysterious  depths  and  awful  outlines  of  theology— of 
what  our  own  age  can  see  nothing  in,  but  a  dry  and  scholastic  dog- 
matism.    His  great  contemporaries  were — more,  perhaps,  than  the 
men  of  any  age — many-sided.     He  shared  their  nature;  and  he  used 
all  that  he  had  of  sensitiveness  and  of  imaginative  and  creative  power, 
in  bringing  out  its  manifold  aspects,  and  sometimes  contradictory 
feelings  and  aims.     Not  that  beauty,  even  varied  beauty,  is  the  unin- 
terrapted  attribute  of  his  work.     It  alternates  with  much  that  no 
indulgence  can  call  beautiful.     It  passes  but  too  easily  into  what  is 
commonplace,  or  forced,  or  unnatural,  or  extravagant,  or  careless  and 
poor,  or  really  coarse  and  bad. .  He  was  a  negligent  corrector.     He 
only  at  times  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  condense  and  concentrate. 
But  for  all  this,  the  Faerie  Qtteene  glows  and  is  ablaze  with  beauty; 
and  that  beauty  Is  so  rich,  so  real,  and  so  uncommon,  that  for  its  sake 
the  severest  readers  of  Spenser  have  pardoned  much  that  is  discordant 
^ith  it — ^much  that  in  the  reading  has  wasted  their  time  and  disap- 
pointed them. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  beauty  of  the  Faerie  Queene  which  in  its 
perfecUon  and  fulness  had  never  yet  been  reached  in  English  poetry. 
This  was  the  music  and  melody  of  his  verse.  It  was  this  wonderful, 
almost  unfailing  sweetness  of  numbers  which  probably  as  much  as  any- 
thing set  the  Faerie  Queene  at  once  above  all  contempoiary  poetry. 
The  English  language  is  really  a  musical  one,  and,  say  what  people 
will,  the  English  ear  is  very  susceptible  to  the-  infinite  delicacy  and 
snggestiveness  of  musical  rhythm  and  cadence.  Spenser  found  the 
secret  of  it.  The  art  has  had  many  and  consummate  masters  since, 
as  different  in  their  melody  as  in  their  thoughts  from  Spenser.  And 
others  at  the  time,  Shakspeare  pre-eminently,  heard,  only  a  little  later, 
the  same  grandeur  and  the  same  subtle  beauty  in  the  sounds  of  their 
mother-tongue,  only  waiting  the  artist's  skill  to  be  combined  and  har- 
monized into  strains  of  mysterious  fascination.  But  Spenser  was  the 
first  to  show  4hat  he  had  acquired  a  command  over  what  had  hitherto 
been  heard  enly  in  exquisite  fragments,  passing  too  soon  into  rough- 
ness and  confusion.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  his  cunning 
never  fails,  that  his  ear  is  never  dull  or  off  its  guard.   '  But  when  the 
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length  and  magnitade  of  the  composition  are  considered,  with  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  new  nine-line  stanza,  however  convenient  it 
may  have  been,  the  vigor,  the  invention,  the  volume  and  rush  of  Ian- 
guage,  and  the  keenness  and  truth  of  ear  amid  its  diversified  tasks,  are 
indeed  admirable  which  could  keep  up  so  prolonged  and  so  majestic  a 
stream  of  original  and  varied  poetical  melody.  If  his  stanzas  are 
monotonous,  it  is  with  the  grand  monotony  of  the  sea-shore,  where 
billow  follows  billow,  each  swelling  diversely,  and  broken  into  differ- 
ent curves  and  waves  unpon  its  mounting  surface,  till  at  last  it  falls 
over,  and  spreads  and  rushes  up  in  a  last  long  line  of  foam  upon  the 
beach. 

3.  But  all  this  is  but  the  outside  shell  and  the  fancy  framework  in 
which  the  substance  of  the  poem  is  enclosed.  Its  substance  is  the 
poet's  philosophy  of  life.  It  shadows  forth,  in  type  and  parable,  his 
ideal  of  the  perfection  of  the  human  character,  with  its  special  fea- 
tures, its  trials,  its  achievements.  There  were  two  accepted  forms  in 
poetry  in  which  this  had  been  done  by  poets.  One  was  under  the 
image  of  warfare;  the  other  was  under  the  image  of  a  journey  or  voy- 
age. Spenser  chose  the  former,  as  Dante  and  Bunyan  chose  the  lat-  : 
ter.  Spenser  looks  on  the  scene  of  the  world  as  a  continual  battle-field. 
It  was  such,  in  fact,  to  his  experience  in  Ireland,  testing  the  mettk  of 
character,  its  loyalty,  its  sincerity,  its  endurance.  His  picture  of  char- 
acter is  by  no  means  painted  with  sentimental  tenderness.  He  por-  • 
trays  it  in  the  rough  work  of  the  struggle  and  the  toil,  always  hardly 
tested  by  trial,  often  overmatched,  deceived,  defeated,  and  even  deliv- 
ered by  its  own  default  to  disgrace  and  captivity.  He  had  full  before 
his  eyes  what  abounded  in  the  society  of  his  day,  often  in  its  noblest 
representatives — the  strange  perplexing  mixture  of  the  purer  with  the 
baser  elements,  in  the  high-tempered  and  aspiring  activity  of  his  time. 
But  it  was  an  ideal  of  character  which  had  in  it  high  aims  and  serious 
purposes,  which  was  armed  with  fortitude  and  strength,  which  could 
recover  itself  after  failure  and  defeat 

The  unity  of  a  story,  or  an  allegory — ^tbat  diain  and  backbone  of 
continuous  interest,  implying  a  progress  and  leading  up  to  a  climax, 
which  holds  together  the   great  poems  of  the  world,  the  JHeui  and 
Odyssey^  the  ^neid^  the   Commedid,  the  Paradise  Lost^  the  yerusaUm 
Dt'/ivgrgd^-this  is  wanting  in  the  Faerie  Queene,     The  unity  is  one  of  , 
character  and  its  ideal.     That  character  of  the  completed  man,  raised  ^ 
above  what  is  poor  and  low,  and  governed  by  noble  tempers  and  pure 
principles^  has  in  Spenser  two  conspicuous  elements.     In   the  first 
place,  it  is  based  on  manliness.     In  the  personages  which  illustrate 
the  different  Virtues — Holiness,  Justice,  Courtesy,  and  the  rest — the  . 
distinction  is  not  in  nicely  discriminated  features  or  shades  of  expres- 
sion, but  in  the  trials  and  the  occasions  which  call  forth  a  particular 
action  or  effort :  yet  the  manliness  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
that  is  good  in  them  is  a  universal  quality  common  to  them  all,  rooted 
and  imbedded  in  the  governing-idea  or  standard-  of  moral  character  in 
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tiie  poem.  It  .s  not  merely  courage,  it  is  not  merely  energy,  it  is  not 
merely  strength.  It  is  the  quality  of  soul  which  frankly  accepts  the 
conditions  in  human  life,  of  labor,  of  obedience,  of  effort,  of  unequal 
success,  which  does  not  quarrel  with  them  or  evade  them,  but  taJces 
for  granted  with  unquestioning  alacrity  that  man  is  called — by  his  call 
to  high  aims  and  destiny — to  a  continual  struggle  with  difficulty,  with 
pain,  with  evil,  and  makes  it  the  point  of  honor  not  to  be  dismayed 
or  wearied  out  by  them.  It  is  a  cheerful  and  serious  willingness  for 
hard  work  and  endurance,  as  being  inevitable  and  very  bearable 
necessities,  together  with  even  a  pleasure  in  encountering  trials  which 
put  a  man  on  his  mettle,  an  enjoyment  of  the  contest  and  the  risk, 
even  in  play.  It  is  the  quality  which  seizes  on  the  paramount  idea  of 
duty,  as  something  which  leaves  a  man  no  choice;  which  despises  and 
breaks  through  the  inferior  considerations  and  motives — trouble,  uncer- 
tainty, doubt,  cariosity — which  l}ang  about  and  impede  duty;  which  is 
impatient  with  the  idleness  and  childishness  of  a  life  .of  mere  amuse- 
ment, or  mere  looking  on,  of  continued  and  self-satisfied  levity,  of 
vacillation,  of  clever  and  ingenious  trifling.  Spenser's  manliness  is 
quite  consistent  with  long  pauses  of  rest,  with  intervals  of  change, 
with  great  craving  for  enjoyment — nay,  with  great  lapses  from  its 
ideal,  with  great  mixtures  of  selfishness,  with  coarseness,  with  licen- 
tiousness, with  injustice  and  inhumanity.  It  may  be  fatally  diverted 
into  bad  channels;  it  may  degenerate  into  a  curse  and  scourge  to  the 
world.  But  it  stands  essentially  distinct  from  the  nature  which 
shrinks  from  difficulty,  which  is  appalled  at  effort,  which  has  no 
thought  of  making  an  impression  on  things  around  it,  which  is  con- 
tent with  passively  receiving  influences  and  distinguishing  between 
emotions,  which  feels  no  call  to  exert  itself,  because  it  recognizes  no 
aim  valuable  enough  to  rouse  it,  and  no  obligation  strong  enough  to 
command  it*  In  the  character  of  his  countrymen  round  him,  in  its 
highest  and  in  its  worst  features,  in  its  noble  ambition,  its  daring  enter- 
prise, its  self-devotion,  as  well  as  in  its  pride,  its  intolerance,  its  fierce 
self-will,  its  arrogant  claims  of  superiority — moral,  political,  religious 
— ^Spen$er  saw  the  example  of  that  strong  and  resolute  manliness 
which,  once  set  on  great  things,  feared  nothing — neither  toil  nor  dis- 
aster nor  danger — in  their  pursuit.  Naturally  and  unconsciously,  he 
laid  it  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  portraitures  of  noble  and  virtuous  achieve- 
ment in  the  Faerie  Queene. 

All  Spenser's  **  virtues"  spring  from  a  root  of  manliness.  Strength, 
simplicity  o{  aim,  elevation  of  spirit,  courage  are  presupposed  as  their 
necessary  conditions.  But  they  have  with  him  another  condition  as 
universal.  They  all  grow  and  are  nourished  from  the  soil  of  love;  the 
love  of  beauty,  the  love  and  service  of  fair  women.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  survival  from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  an  inheritance  bequeathed 
from  the  minstrels  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  to  the  rising  poetry 
of  Europe*  Spenser's  types  of  manhood  are  imperfect  without  the 
idea  of  an  abswbing  and  overmastering  passion  of  love;  without  d 
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devotion,  as  to  the  principal  and  most  worthy  object  of  life,  to  the 
service  of  a  beautiful  lady,  and  to  winning  her  affection  and'  grace. 
The  influence  of  this  vieW  of  life  comes  out  in  numberless  ways.  Love 
comes  on  the  scene  in  shapes  which  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  in  all  its 
purity,  its  tenderness,  its  unselfishness.  But  the  claims  of  its  all- 
ruling  and  irresistible  'might  are  also  only  too  readily  verified  in  the 
passions  of  men;  in  the  follies  of  love,  its  entanglements,  its  mischiefs, 
its  foulness.  In  one  sha{5e  or  another  it  meets  us  at  every  turn;  it 
is  never  absent;  it  is  the  motive  and  stimulant  of  the  whole  activity  of 
the  poem.  The  picture  of  life  held  up  before  us  is  the  literal  render- 
ing of  Coleridge's  lines: 

*^  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  Love,  , 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame;** 

We  still  think  with  Spenser  about  the  paramount  place  of  manliness, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  worth  in  human  character.  We  have  ceased 
to  think  with  him  about  the  rightful  supremacy  of  love,  even  in  the 
imaginative  conception  of  human  life.  We  have  ceased  to  recognize 
in  it  the  public. claims  of  almost  a  religion,  which  it  has  in  Spenser. 
Love  will  ever  play  a  great  part  in  human  life  to  the  end  of  time.  It 
will  be  an  immense  element  in  its  happiness,. perhaps  a  still  greater 
one  in  its  sorrows,  its  disasters,  its  tragedies.  It  is  still  an  immense 
power  in  shaping  and  coloring  it,  both  in  fiction  and  reality;  in  the 
family,  in  the  romance,  in  the  fatalities  and  the  prosaic  ruin  of  vulgar 
fact.  But  the  place  given  to  it  by  Spenser  is  to  our  thoughts  and  feeU 
ings  even  ludicrously  extravagant.*  An  enormous  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  ideas  of  society  on  this  point:  it  is  one  of  the  thingfs  which 
make  a  wide  chasm  between  centuries  and  generations  whioh  yet  are 
of  "the  same  passions,'*  and  have  in  temper,  tradition,  and  langfuage 
so  much  in  common.  The  ages  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  whom  Chaucer 
reflected,  and  whose  ideas  passed  on  through  him  to  Spenser,  are  to  us 
simply  strange  and  abnormal  states  through  which  society  has  passed, 
to  us  beyond  understanding  and  almost*  belief.  The  perpetual  love- 
making,  as  one  of  the  first  duties  and  necessities  of  a  noble  life,  the 
space  which  it  must  fill  in  the  cares  and  thoughts  of  all  gentle  and 
high-reaching  spirits,  the  unrestrained  language  of  admiration  and 
worship,  the  unrestrained  yielding  to  the  impulses,  the  an'xietieS,  the 
pitiable  despair  and  agonies  of  love,  the  subordination  to  it  of  all 
other  pursuits  and  aims,  the  weeping  and  wailing  and  self-torturing 
which  it  involves,  all  this  is  so  far  apart  from  what  we  know  of  actual 
life,  the  life  not  merely  of  work  and  business,  but  the  life  of  affection, 
and  even  of  passion,  that  it  makes  the  picture  of  which  it  is  so  neces- 
sary a  part  seem  to  us  in  the  last  degree  unreal,  unimaginable,  gro- 
tesquely ridiculous.  The  quaint  love  sometimes  found  among  chil- 
dren, so  quickly  kindled,  so  superficial,  so  violent  in  its  language  and 
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absurd  in  ks  plans,  is  transferred  with  the  utmost  gravity  to  the  seri- 
ous proceedings  of  the  wise  and  good.  In  the  highest  characters  it  is  * 
chastened,  refined,  purified:  it  appropriates,  indeed,  language  due  only 
(o  the  divine,  it  almost  simulates  idolatry,  yet  it  belongs  to  the  best 
part  of  man's  nature.  But  in  the  lower  and  average  characters  it  is 
not  so  respectable;  it  is  apt  to  pass  into  mere  toying  pastime  and 
frivolous  love  of  pleasure:  it  astonishes  iis  often  by  the  readiness  with 
which  it  displays  an  affinity  for  the  sensual  and  impure,  the  corrupting; 
and  debasing  sides  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  But  however 
it  appears,  it  is  throughout  a  very  grtski  affair,  not  merely  with  cer- 
tain persons,  or' under  certain  circumstances,  but  with  everyone:  it 
obtrudes  itself  in  public,  as  the  natural  and  recognized  motive  of  plans 
of  life  and  trials  of  strength ;  it  is  the  great  spur  of  enterprise,  and  its 
highest  and  inost  glorious  reward.  A  world  of  which  this  is  the  law, 
is  not  even  in  fiction  a  world  which  we  can  conceive  possible,  or  with 
which  experience  enables  us  to  sympathize. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  purely  artificial  and  conventional  reading  of  the 
facts  of  human  life  and  feeling.  Such  conventional  readings  and  ren- 
derings belong  in  a  me,asure  to  all  art;  but  in  its  highest  forms  they  are 
corrected,  interpreted,  supplemented  by  the  presence  of  interspersed 
realities  which  every  one  recognizes.  But  it  was  one  of  Spenser's  dis-. 
advantages,  that  too  strong  influences  combined  to  entangle  him  in 
this  fantastic  and  grotesque  way  of  exhibiting  the  play  and'  action  of 
the  emotions  of  love.  This  all-absorbing,  all-embracing  passion  of 
bve,  at  least  this  way  of  talking  about  it,  was  the  fashion  of  the 
Court.  Further,  it  was  the  fashion  of  poetry,  which  he  inherited;  and 
he  was  not  the  man  to  break  through  the  strong  bands  of  custom  and 
authority.  In  very  much  he  was  an  imitator.  He  took  what  he  found; 
what  was  his  own  was  his  treatment  of  it.  He  did  not  trouble  him- 
self with  inconsistencies,  or  see  absurdities  and  incongruities.  Habit 
and  familiar  language  made  it  not  strange  that  in  the  Court  of  Eliza-  ' 
beth  the  most  high-flown  sentiments  should  be  in  every  one's  mouth- 
about  the  sublimities  and  refinements  of  love,  while  every  one  was 
busy  with  keen  ambition  and  tmscrupulous  intrigue.  The  same  blind- 
ing power  kept  him  from  seeing  the  monstrous  contrast  between  the- 
daims  of  the  queen  to  be  the  ideal  of  womanly  purity — claims  recog- 
nized and  echoed  in  ten  thousand  extravagant  compliments — and  the 
real  licentiousness  common  all  round  her  among  her  favorites.  All 
these  strange  contradictions,  which  surprise  and  shock  us,  Spenser 
assumed  as  natural.  He  built  up  his  fictions  on  them,  as  the  drama- 
tist built  on  a  basis  which,  though  more  nearly  approaching  to  real 
life,  yet  differed  widely  from  it  in  many  of  its  preliminary  and  collate- 
ral suppositions;  or  as  the  novelist  builds  up  his  on  a  still  closer  adhe- 
rence to  facts  and  experience.  In  this  matter  Spenser  appears  with  a 
kind  of  double  self.  At  one  time  he  speaks  as  one  penetrated  and 
inspired  by  the  highest  and  purest  ideas  of  lovie,  and  filled  with  aver- 
sion and  scorn  for  the  coarser  forms  of  passion — ^for  what  is  ensnaring 
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and  treacherous,  as  well  as  for  what  is  odious  and  foul.  At  another, 
he  puts  forth  all  his  power  to  bring  out  its  most  dangerous  and  even 
debasing  aspects  in  highly-colored  pictures,  which  none  could  paint 
without  keen  sympathy  with  what  he  takes  such  pains  to  made  vivid 
and  fascinating.  The  combination  is  not  like  anything  modem,  for 
both  the  elements  are  in  Spenser  so  unquestionably  and  simply  genu- 
ine. Our  modern  poets  are,  with  all  their  variations  in  this  respect, 
more  homogeneous;  and  where  one  conception  of  love  and  beauty 
has  taken  hold  of  a  man,  the  other  does  not  easily  come  in.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  Wordsworth  dwelling  with  zest  on  visions  and 
imagery  on  which  Spenser  has  lavished  all  his  riches.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  Byron's  real  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  on  subjects  of 
this  kind,  even  when  his  language  for  the  occasion  is  the  chastest;  we 
detect  in  it  the  mood  of  the  moment,  perhaps  spontaneous,  perhaps 
put  on,  but  in- contradiction  to  the  whole  movement  of  the  man's  true 
nature.  But  Spenser's  words  do  not  ring  hollow.  With  a  kind  of 
unconsciousness  and  innocence,  which  we  now  find  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  which,  perhaps,  belongs  to  the  early  childhood  or  boyhood 
of  a  literature,  he  passes  abruptly  from  one  standard  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  another;  and  is  quite  as  much  in  earnest  when  he  is  singing 
the  pure  joys  of  chastened  affections,  as  he  is  when  he  is  writing  with 
almost  riotous  luxuriance  what  we  are  at  this  day  ashamed  to  read. 
Tardily,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  contradiction. 
At  the  instance  of  two  noble  ladies  of  the  Court,  he  composed  two 
Hymns  of  Heavenly  Love  and  Heavenly  Beauty,  to  **  retract"  and 
**  reform"  two  earlier  ones  composed  in  praise  of  earthly  love  and 
beauty.  But,  characteristically,  he  published  the  two  pieces  together, 
side  by  side  in  the  same  volume. 

In  the  Fatrie  Qtuene\  Spenser  has  brought  out,  not  the  image  of  the 
great  Gloriana/  but  in  its  various  aspects  a  form  of  character  which 
was  then  just  coming  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  which  has*  played 
a  great  part  in  it  since.     As  he  has  told  us,  he  aimed  at  presenting 
before  us,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  the  English  gentleman.   It 
was,  as  a  whole,  a  new  character  in  the  world.     It  had   not   really 
existed  in  the  days  of  feudalism  and  chivalry,  though  features  of  it 
had  appeared,  and  its  descent  was  traced  from  those  times:  but  they 
were  too  wild  and  coarse,  too  turbulent  and  disorderly,  for  a  charac- 
ter whi^h,  however  ready  for  adventure  and  battle,  looked  to  peace, 
refinement,  order,  and   law  as  the  true  contlitions  of  its  perfection. 
In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  it  was  beginning  to  fill  a  large  place  in  Eng- 
lish life.     It  was  formed  amid  the  increasing  cultivation  of  the  nation, 
the  increasing  varieties  of  public  service,  the  awakening  responsibili- 
ties to  duty  and  calls  to  self-command.     Still  making  much  of  the 
prerogative  of  noble  blood  and  family  honors,  it  was  something  inde- 
pendent of  nobility  and  beyond  it.     A  nobleman  might  have  in  him 
the  making  of  a  gentleman:  but   it  was  the  man   himself  of  whom 
the  gentleman  was  made.     Great  birth,  even  great  capacity,  were  not 
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enotigii;  there  must  be  added  a  new  delicacy  of  conscience,  a  new 
appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  and  worthy  of  honor,  a  new  measure 
of  the  strength  and  nobleness  of  self-control,  of  devotion  to  unself- 
ish interests.  This  idea  of  manhood,  based  not  only  on  force  and 
courage,  but  on  truth,  on  refinement,  on  public  spirit,  on  soberness 
and  modesty,  on  consideration  for  others,  was  taking  possession  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Elizabeth's  middle  years.  Of  course  the  idea 
was  very  imperfectly  apprehended,  still  more  imperfectly  realized. 
But  it  was  something  which  on  the  same  scale  had  not  been  yet,  and 
which  was  to  be  the  seed  of  something  greater.  It  was  to  grow  into 
those  strong,  simple,  noble  characters,  pure  in  aim  and  devoted  to 
duty,  the  Fsdklands,  the  Hampdens,  who  amid  so  much  evil  form  such 
a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Civil  Wars,  both  on  the  Royalist  and  the 
Parhamentary  sides.  It  was  to  grow  into  that  high  type  of  cultivated 
English  nature,  in  the  present  and  the  last  century,  common  both  to 
its  monarchical  and  its  democratic  embodiments,  than  which,  with  all 
its  faults  and  defects,  our  western  dvilizatton  has  produced  few  things 
more  admirable. 

There  were  three  distinguished  men  of  ihat  time,  who  one  after 
another  were  Spenser's  friends  and  patrons,  and  who  were  men  in 
whom  he  saw  realized  his  conceptions  of  human  excellence  and  noble- 
ness. They  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  and  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh:  and  the  Faerie  Queene  reflects,  as  in  a  variety  of  sep- 
arate mirrors  and  spiritualized  forms,  the  characteristics  of  these  men 
and  of  such  as  they.  It  reflects  their  conflicts,  their  temptations,  their 
weaknesses,  the  evils  they  fought  with,  the  superiority  with  which 
they  towered  over  meaner  and  poorer  natures.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  typical  example  in  English  society  of  the 
true  gentleman.  The  charm  wiich  attracted  men  to  him  in  life,  the 
fame  which  he  left  behind  him,  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  simply 
by  his  accomplishments  as  a  courtier,  a  poet,  a  lover  of  literature,  a 
gallant  soldier;  above  all  this,  there  was  something  not  found  in  the 
strong  or  brilliant  men  about  him,  a  union  and  harmony  of  all  high 
qualities  xiififering  from  any  of  them  separately,  which  gave  a  fire  of 
its  own  to  his  literary  enthusiasm,  and  a  sweetness  of  its  own  to  his 
courtesy.  Spenser's  admiration  for  that  bright  but  short  career  was 
strong  and  lasting.  Sidney  was  to  him  a  verification  of  what  he 
aspired  to  and  imagined;  a  pledge  that  he  was  not  dreaming,  in  por- 
traying Prince  Arthur's  greatness  of  soul,  the  religious  chivalry  of  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  of  Holiness,  the  manly  purity  and  self-control  of 
<Sir  Guyon.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  in  Prince  Arthur,  the  hero  of 
the  poem,  he  always  intended  Sidney.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear 
that  under  that  character  Spenser  in  places  pays  compliments  to  Lei- 
cester, in  whose  service  he  began  life,  and  whose  claims  on  his  homage 
he  ever  recognized.  Prince  Arthur  is  certainly  Leicester,  in  the  his- 
torical passages  in  the  Fifth  Book  relating  to  the  war  in  the  Lew 
Countries  in  1576:  and  no  one  can  be  meant  but  Leicester  in  the  bold 
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allusion  in  the  First  Book  (ix.  17)  to  Elizabeth's  supposed  thoughts  of 
marrying  him.  In  the  next  place,  allegory,  like  caricature,  is  not 
bound  to  make  the  same  person  and  the  same  image,  always  or  per« 
fectly  coincide;  and  Spenser  makes  full  use  of  this  liberty.  But  when 
he  was  painting  the  picture  of  the  Kingly  Warrior,  in  whom  was  to 

*  be  summed  up  in  a  magnificent  unity  the  diversified  graces  of  other 
men,  and  who  was  to  be  ever  ready  to  help  and  support  his  ielk>ws  in 
their  hour  of  need,  and  in  their  conflict  with  evil,  he  certainly  had 
before  his  mind  the  well-remembered  lineaments  of  Sidney's  high  and 
generous  nature.  And  he  further  dedicated  a  separate  book,  the  last 
that  he  completed,  to  the  celebration  of  Sidney's  special  '*  virtue"  of 
Courtesy.  The  martial  strain  of  the  poem  changes  once  more  to 
the  pastoral  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  to  describe  Sidney's  wooing  of 
Frances  Walsingham,  the  fair  Pastorella;  his  conquests,  by  his  sweet- 

•  ness  and  grace,  over  the  churlvshness  of  rivals;  and  his  triumphant 
war  against  the  monster  spirit  of  ignorant  and  loud-tongued  insolence, 
the  **  Blatant  Beast"  of  religious,  political,  and  social  slander. 

Again,  in  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  gentle  by  nature,  but  so  stem  in  the. 
hour  of  trial,  called  reluctantly  to  cope  not  only  with  anarchy*  but 
with  intrigue  and  disloyalty,  finding  selfishness  and  thanklessness 
everywhere,  but  facing  all  and  doing  his  best  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
ending  his  .days  prematurely  under  detraction  and  disgrace,  Spenser 
had  before  him  a  less  complete  character  than  Sidney,  but  yet  one  of 
grand  and  severe  manliness,  in  which  were  conspicuous  a  religious 
hatred  of  disorder,  and  an  unflinching  sense  of  public  duty.  Spenser's 
admiration  of  him  was  sincere  and  earnest.  In  this  case  the  allegory 
almost  becomes  history.  Arthur,  Lord  Grey,  is  Sir  Arthegal,  ^e 
Knight  of  Justice.  The  story  touches,  apparently,  on  some  passages 
of  his  career,  when  his  dislike  of  the  French  marriage  placed  him  in 
opposition  to  the  Queen,  and  even  for  a  time  threw  him  with  the  sup- 
porters of  Mary.  But  the  adventures  of  Arthegal  mainly  preserve 
the  memory  of  Lord  Grey's  terrible  exploits  against  wrong  and  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland.  These  exploits  are  represented  in  the  doings  of  the 
iron  man  Ta}us.  his  squire,  with  his  destroying  fiail,  swift,  irresistible, 
inexorable;  a  figure  borrowed  and  altered,  after  Spenser's  wont,  from 
a  Greek  legend.  His  overthrow  of  insolent  giants,  his  annihilation  of 
swarming  "rascal  routs,"  idealize  and  glorify  that  unrelenting  pol- 
icy, of  tvhich,  though  condemned  in  England,  Spenser  continued  to  be 
the  advocate.  In  the  story  of  Arthegal,  long  separated  by  undeserved 
misfortunes  from  the  favor  of  the  armed  lady,  Britomart,  the  virgin 
champion  of  right,  of  whom  he  was  so  worthy,  doomed  in  spite  of  his 
honors  to  an  early  death,  and  assailed  on  his  return  from  his  victori- 
ous service  by  the  furious  insults  of  envy  and  malice,  Spenser  por- 
trays, almost  without  a  veil,  the  hard  fate  of  the  unpopular  patron 
whom  he  to  the  last  defended  and  honored. 

Ralegh,  his  last  protector,  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  to  whose 
judgment  he  referred  the  work  of  his  life,  and  under  whose  guidance 
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he  once  more  tried  the  quicksands  of  the  Court,  belonged  to  a  different 
class  from  Sidney  or  Lord  Grey;  but  of  his  own  class  he  was  the  con- 
summate and  matchless  example.  He  had  not  Sidney's  fine  enthusiasm 
and  nobleness;  lie  had  not  either  Sidney's  affectations,  tie  had  not 
Lord  Grey's  single-minded  hatred  of  wrong.  He  was  a  man  to  whom 
his  own  interests  were  much ;  he  was  unscrupulous;  he  was  ostentatious; 
he  was  not  above  stooping  to  mean,  unmanly  compliances  with  the 
humors  of  the  Queen.  But  he  was  a  man  with  a  higher  ideal  than  he 
attempted  to  follow.  He  saw,  not  without  cynical  scorn,  through  the 
shows  and  hollowness  of  the  world.  His  intellect  was  of  that  clear  and 
unembarrassed  power  which  takes  in  as  wholes  things  which  other  men 
take  in  part  by  part.  And  he  was  in  its  highest  form  a  representative  of 
that  spirit  of  adventure  into  the  unknown  and  the  wonderful  of  which 
Drake  was  the  coarser  and  rougher  example,  realizing  in  serious  ear- 
nest, on  the  sea  and  in  the  New  World,  the  life  of  knight-errantry 
fei^ed  in  romances.  With  Ralegh,  as  with  Lord  Grey,  Spenser 
comes  to  history;  and  he  even  seems  to  have  been  moved,  as  the  poem 
went  on,  partly  by  pity,  partly  by  amusement,  to  shadow  forth  in  his 
imaginary  world,  not  merely  Ralegh's  brilliam  qualities,  but  also  his 
frequent  misadventures  and  mischances  in  his  career  at  Court.  Of  all 
her  favorites,  Ralegh  was  the  one  whom  his  wayward  mistress  seemed 
to  find  most  delight  in  tormenting.  The  offence  which  he  gave  by  his 
secret  marriage  suggested  the  scenes  describing  the  utter  desolation  of 
Prince  Arthur's  squire,  Timias,  at  the  jealous  wrath  of  the  Virgin 
Huntress,  Belphoebe — scenes  which,  extravagant  as  they  are,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  caricature  of  Ralegh's  real  behavior  in  the  Tower 
in  1593.  But  Spenser  is  not  satisfied  with  this  one  picture.  In  the 
last  Book,  Tiniias  appears  again,  the  victim  of  slander  and  ill-usage, 
even  after  he  had  recovered  Belphoebe's  favor;  he  is  bated  like  a  wild 
bull,  by  mighty  powers  of  malice,  falsehood,  and  calumny;  he  is 
woundetl  by  the  tooth  of  the  Blatant  Beast;  and  after  having  been 
cured,  not  without  difficulty,  and  not  without  significant  indications  on 
the  part  of  the  poet  that  his  friend  had  need  to  restrain  and  chasten 
his  unruly  spirit,  he  is  again  delivered  over  to  an  igno(^inious  cap- 
tivity, and  the  insults  of  Disdain  and  Scorn. 

'^Then  up  he  made  him  rise,  and  forward  fare. 
Led  in  a  rope  vichich  both  his  hands  did  bynd  ; 
Ne  ou^ht  that  foole  for  pity  did  him  spare, 
But  with  his  whip,  him  following  behynd, 
Him  often  scourg'd,  and  forst  his  fecteto  fynd  s 
And  other-whiles  with  bitter  mockes  and  moweft 
He  would  him  scorne,  that  to  his  gentle  mynd 
Was  much  more  grievous  then  the  others  blowes : 
Words  sharpely  wound,  but  greater  grief e  of  scorning  growes.** 

Spenser  knew  Ralegh  only  in  the  promise  of  his  adventurous  prime 
-^o  buoyant  and  fearless,  so  inexhaustible  in  project  and  resource, 
so  unconquerable  by  checks  and  reverses.     The  gloomier  portion  of 
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Raleigh's  career  was  yet  to  come:  its  intrigues,  its  grand  yet  really 
gambling  and  unscrupulous  enterprises,  the  long  years  of  prison  and 
authorship,  and  its  not  unfitting  close,  in  the  English  statesman's  death 
by  the  heaidsman — so  tranquil  though  violent,  so  ceremoniously  sol- 
emn, so  composed,  so  dignifiad — such  a  contrast  to  all  other  forms  of 
capital  punishment,  then  or  since. 

Spenser  has  been  compared  to  Pindar,  and  contrasted  with  Cervan* 
tes.  The  contrast,  in  point  of  humor,  and  the  truth  that  humor 
implies,  in  favorable  to  the  Spaniard:  in  point  of  moral  earnestness 
and  sense  of  poetic  beauty,  to  the  Englishman.  What  Cervantes  only 
thought  ridiculous,  Spenser  used,  and  not  in  vain,  for  a  high  purpose. 
The  ideas  of  knight-errantry  were  really  more  absurd  than  Spenser 
allowed  himself  to  see.  But  that  idea  of  the  gentleman  which  they 
suggested,  that  picture  of  human  life  as  a  scene  of  danger,  trial,  effort, 
defeat,  recovery,  which  they  lent  theitaselves  to  image  forth,  was  more 
worth  insisting  on,  than  the  exposure  of  their  folly  and  extravagance. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  made  of  them,  Cervantes  thought;  and  noth- 
ing  to  be  done,  but  to  laugh  off  what  they  had  left,  among  living 
Spaniards,  of  pompous  imbecility  or  mistaken  pretensions.  Spenser, 
knowing  that  they  must  die,  yet  believed  that  out  of  them  might  be 
raised  something  nobler  and  more  real-^enterprise,  duty,  resistance 
to  evil,  refinement,  hatred  of  the  mean  and  base.  The  energetic  and 
high-reaching  manhood  which  he  saw  in  the  remarkable  personages 
round  him  he  shadowed  forth  in  the  Fatrie  Queene,  He  idealized  the 
excellences  and  the  trials  of  this  first  generation  of  English  gentle- 
men, as  Bunyan  afterwards  idealized  the  piety,  the  conflicts,  and  the 
hopes  of  Puritan  religion.  .  Neither  were  universal  types;  neither 
were  perfect.  The  manhood  in  which  Spenser  delights,  with  all  that 
was  admirable  and  attractive  in  it,  had  still  much  of  boyish  incomplete* 
ness  and  roughness:  it  had  noble  aims,  it  had  generosity,  it  had  loy- 
alty, it  had  a  very  real  reverence  for  purity  and  religion;  but  it  was 
young  in  experience  of  a  new  world,  it  was  wanting  in  self-mastery, 
it  was  often  pedantic  and  self -conceited;  it  was  an  easier  prey  than  it 
ought  to  have  been  to  discreditable  temptations.  And  there  is  a  long 
interval  between  any  of  Spenser's  superficial  and  thin  conceptions  of 
character,  and  such  deep  and  subtle  creations  as  Hamlet  or  Othello, 
just  as  Bunyan 's  strong  but  narrow  ideals  of  religion,  true  as  they 
are  up  to  a  certain  point,  fall  short  of  the  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  of  what  Christianity  has  made  of  man,  and  may  yet  make  of 
him.  But  in  the  ways  which  Spenser  chose,  he  will  always  delight 
and  teach  us.  The  spectacle  of  what  is  heroic  and  self -devoted,  of 
honor  for  principle  and  truth,  set  before  us  with  so  much  insight 
and  sympathy,  aad  combined  with  so  much  just  and  broad  observa- 
tion on  those  accidents  and  conditions  of  our  mortal  state  Which  touch 
us  all,  will  never  appeal  to  English  readers  in  vain,  till  we  have  learned 
a  new  language,  and  adopted  new  canons  of  art,  of  taste,  and  of  mor- 
als.     it  is  not  merely  that  he  has  left  imperishable  images  which  have 
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taken  their  p^ace  among  the  consecrated  memorials  of  poetry  and 
the  household  thoughts  of  all  cultivated  men.  But  he  has  permanently 
lifted  the  level  of  English  poetry  by  a  great  and  sustained  effort  of 
rich  and  varied  art»  in  which  one  main  purpose  rules,  loyalty  to  what 
is  noble  and  pure,  and  in  which  this  main  purpose  subordinates  to 
itself  every  feature  and  every  detail,  and  harmonizes  some  that  by 
themselves  seem  least  in  keeping  with  iL 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SECOND  PART  OF  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. — SPENSER's  LAST  YEARS. 

[1590-I599.] 

The  publication  of  the  FaerU  Queene  in  1590  had  made  the  new  poet 
of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  a  famous  man.  He  was  no  longer  merely 
the  favorite  of  a  knot  of  enthusiastic  friends,  and  outside  of  them  only 
recognized  and  valued  at  his  true  measure  by  such  judges  as  Sidney  and 
Ralegh.  By  the  common  voice  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time  he  was 
now  acknowledged  as  the  first  of  living  English  poets.  It  is  not  easy  for 
ns  who  live  in  these  late  times  and  are  familiar  with  so  many  literary 
masterpieces,  to  realize  the  surprise  of  a  first  and  novel  achievement  in 
literature ;  the  effect  on  an  age,  long  and  eagerly  seeking  after  poetical 
expression,  of  the  appearance  at  last  of  a  work  of  such  power,  rich- 
ness, and  finished  art. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  I  think,  from  the  bitter  sarcasms  inter- 
spersed in  his  later  poems,  that  Sf>enser  expected  more  from  his 
triumph  than  it  brought  him.  It  opened  no  way  of  advancement  for 
him  in  England.  He  continued  for  a  while  in  that  most  ungrateful 
and  unsatisfactory  employment,  the  service  of  the  State  in  Ireland  ; 
and  that  he  relinquished  in  1593.*  At  the  end  of  1591  he  was  again  at 
Kilcolman.  He  had  written  and  probably  sent  to  Ralegh,  though  he 
did  not  publish  it  till  1595,  the  record  already  quoted  of  the  last  two 
years*  events,  Colin  Clout* s  tome  home  again — his  visit,  under  Ralegh's 
guidance,  to  the  Court,  his  thoughts  and  recollections  of  its  great 
ladies,  his  generous  criticisms  on  poets,  the  people  and  courtiers  whom 
he  had  seen  and  heard  of ;  how  he  had  been  dazzled,  how  he  had  been 

•Who  is  Edmondus  Spenser^  Prebendary  ofEjffin  (Elphin')  ?  in  a  list  of  arrears  of 
first-fruits ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland.  Dec.  8,  1586.  p.  222.  Church  pre- 
ferments were  under  special  circumstances  allowed  to  be  held  by  laymen.  See  the 
Queen^s  "  Ifistructions,"  1579 ;  in  Preface  to  Calendar  of  Carcw  MSS.  1589-1600,  p. 
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disenchanted,  and  how  he  was  come  home  to  his  Irish  mountains  and 
streams  and  lakes,  to  enjoy  their  beauty,  though  in  a  "salvage"  and 
**  foreign  "  land  ;  to  find  in  this  peaceful  and  tranquil  reth-ement  some- 
thing far  better  than  the  heat  of  ambition  and  the  intrigues  of  envious 
rivalries ;  and  to  contrast  with  the  profanations  of  the  name  of  love 
which  had  disgusted  him  in  a  dissolute  society,  the  higher  and  purer 
ideal  of  it  which  he  could  honor  and  pursue  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
country  life. 

And  in  Ireland  the  rejected  adorer  of  the  Rosalind  of  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar  found  another  and  still  more  perfect  Rosalind,  who,  though 
she  was  at  first  inclined  to  repeat  the  cruelty  of  the  earlier  one,  in 
time  relented,  and  received  such  a  dower  of  poetic  glory  as  few  poets 
have  bestowed  upon  their  brides.  It  has  always  appeared  strange  that 
Spenser's  passion  for  the  first  Rosalind  should  have  beenr  so  lasting, 
that  in  his  last  pastoral,  Colin  Clottfs  come  home  again,  written  so  late 
as  1 591,  and  published  after  he  was  married,  he  should  end  his  poem 
by  reverting  to  this  long-past  love  passage,  defending  her  on  the 
ground  of  her  incomparable  excellence  and  his  own  unworthiness, 
against  the  blame  of  friendly  *'  shepherds,"  witnesses  of  the  "  languors 
of  his  too  long  dying,"  and  angary  with  her  hard-heartedness.  It  may 
be  that,  according  to  Spenser's  way  of  making  his  masks  and  figures 
suggest  but  not  fully  express  their  antitypes,*  Rosalind  here  bears  the 
image  of  the  real  mistress  of  this  time,  the  **  country  lass,"  the  Elizar 
beth  of  the  sonnets,  who  was,  in  fact,  for-  a  while  as  unkind  as  the 
earlier  Rosalind.  The  history  of  this  later  wooing,  its  hopes  and 
anguish,  its  varying  currents,  its  final  unexpected  success,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  collection  of  Sonnets,  which  have  the  disadvantage  of 
provoking  comparison  with  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  no 
want  in  them  of  grace  and  sweetness,  and  they  ring  true  with  genuine 
feeling  and  warm  affection,  though  they  have,  of  course,  their  share 
of  tho  conceits  then  held  proper  for  love  poems.  But  they  want  the 
power  and  fire,"  as  well  as  the  perplexing  mystery,  of  those  of  the 
greater  master.  His  bride  was  also  immortalized  as  a  fourth  among 
the  three  Graces,  in  a  richly-painted  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the 
Faerie  Queene,  But  the  most  magnificent  tribute  to  her  is  the  great 
Wedding  Ode,  the  Epithalamion,  the  finest  composition  of  its  kind, 
probably,  in  any  languages  so  impetuous  and  unflagging,  so  orderly 
and  yet  so  rapid  in  the  onward  march  of  its  stately  and  varied  stanzas  : 
so  passionate,  so  flashing  with  imaginative  wealth,  yet  so  refined  and 
self-restrained.  It  was  always  easy  for  Spenser  to  open  the  floodgates 
of  his  inexhaustible  fancy.     With  him, 

**  The  numbers  flow  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise." 


*  In  these  kind  of  historical  allusions  Spenser  usually  perplexes  the  subject :  he 
leads  you  on,  and  then  designedly  misleads  you."— Upton,  quoted  by  Craik,  iii.  p. 
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But  here  he  has  thrown  into  his  composition  all  his  power  of  concea- 
traiion,  of  arrangement,  of  strong  and  harmonious  government  over 
thought  and  image,  over  language  and  measure  and  rhythm  ;  and  the 
resuk  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  grandest  lyrics  in  English  poetry. 
We  have  learned  to  think  the  subject  unfit  for  such  free  poetic^d  treat- 
ment ;  Spenser's  age  did  not 

Of  the  lady  of  whom  all  this  was  said,  and  for  whom  all  this  was 
written,  the  family  name  has  not  been  thought  worth  preserving.  We 
know  that  by  her  Christian  name  she  wais  a  namesake  of  the  great 
queen,  and  of  Spenser*s  mother,  She  is  called  a  country  lass,  which 
may  mean  anything ;  and  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been  solem- 
nized in  Cork  on  what  was  then  Midsummer  Day,  "Bamaby  the 
Bright,"  the  day  when  **the  sun  Is  in  his  cheerful  height,"  June  JJ, 
1594.  Except  that  she  survived  Spenser,  that  she  married  again,  and 
had  some  legal  quarrels  with  one  of  her  own  sons  about  his  lands,  we 
know  nothing  more  about  her.  Of  two  of  the  children  whom  she 
brought  him,  thq  names  have  been  preserved,  and  they  indicate  that 
in  spite  of  love  and  poetry,  and  the  charms  of  Kilcolman,  Spenser  felt- 
as  Englishmen  feel  in  Australia  or  in  India.  To  call  one  of  them 
Syhanusy  and  the  other  Peregrine^  reveals  to  us  that  Ireland  was  still 
to  him  a  '* salvage  land,"  and  he  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  it;  as 
Moses  called  his  fit^t-born  Gershom,  a  stranger  here— "for  he  said,  I 
have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land." 

In  a  year  after  his  marri^e,  he  sent  over  these  memorials  of  it  to  be 
published  in  London,  and  they  were  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall,  in 
November,  1595.  The  same  year  he  came  over  himself,  bringing  with 
him^  the  second  instalment  of  the  Faerie  Queene^  which  was  entered 
for  publication  the  following  January,  I59|.  Thus  the  half  of  the  pro- 
jected work  was  finished  ;  and  finished,  as  we  know  from  one  of  the 
Sonnets  (80),  before  his  marriage.  After  his  long  **  race  through  Fairy 
land,"  he  asks  leave  to  rest,  and  solace  himself  with  his  **  love's  sweet 
praise;**  and  then  "as  a  steed  refreshed  after  toil,*'  he  will  "stoutly 
that  second  worke  assoyle."  The  first  six  books  were  published 
together  in  1596.  He  remained  most  of  the  year  in  London,  during 
which  The  Four  Hymns  on  Lave  and  Beauty^  Earthly  and  Heavenly^ 
were  published ;  and  also  a  Dirge  {Daphnaida)  on  Douglas  Howard, 
the  wife  of  Arthur  Gorges,  the  spirited  narrator  of  the  Island  Voyage 
of  Essex  and  Ralegh,  written  in  1591 ;  and  a  "spousal  verse'* 
{PfvtkaUmion)y  on  the  marriage  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  late  in  I50.  But  he  was  only  a  visitor  in  London.  The 
Prdthalamion  contains  a  final  record  of  his  disappointments  in  England. 

"  \y  (whom  suUein  care, 
Through  discontent  of  my  long;  fruitlesse  stay 
la  Princes  Court,  and  ejcpectation  vayne 
Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  doe  fly  away, 
Like  empty  shaddowes,  did  afflict  my  brayne,) 
Walkt  forth  tt>  ease  my  payne 
Along  the  shoare  of  silver  streaming  Themmcs— " 
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His  marriage  ought  to  have  made  him  happy.  He  professed  to  ifihd 
the"  highest  enjoyment  in  the  quiet  arid'retiremfent  of  country  life.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  successful  beyond  all  his  fellows  in  his  special 
work,  and  apparently  with  unabated  interest  in  what  remained  to  be 
done  of  it.  And  though  he  could  not  but  feel  himself  at  a  distance 
from  the  "sweet  civility  "of  England,  and  socially  at  disadvantage" 
compeared  to  those  whose  lines  had  fallen  to  them  in  its  pleasant  places, 
yet  nature,  which  he  loved  so  well^  was  still  friendly  to  him,  if  men 
were  wild  and  dangerous.  He  is  never  weary  of  praising  the  natural 
advantages  of  Ireland.     Speaking  of  the  North,  he  says — 

*'  And  sore  it  is  yet  a  ^ost  beaiitifdll  and  sw^et  eountrey  as  any  is  under  heaven, 
seamed  tbrougrhout  with  many  |;oodly  river^,  replenished'  -With  all  sortes  of  &h, 
most  aboundantly  si>rinckled  wit^  many  sweet  Ilandes,  and  goodly  lakes,  like  litle 
Inland  Seas,  that  will  canr  even  ships  a|>on  theyr  waters^  adorned  with  goodly 
woodesfitt  for  building  of  howsesand  ^ippes,  soe  comodiously,  as  that  yisome' 
{MrincQf  119.  the  world  had  them,  they  would  soone  hope  to  be  lordes  pf  all  the  seas, 
and  ere'  lon^t  of  all  -the  world ;  also  full  of  good  portes  and  havens  opening  upon 
England  and  Scotland,  as  inviting  us  to  come  to  tnem,  to  see  what  excellent  como- 
dityes  that  countrey  can  aiflfoord,  besides  the  soyle  it  self  most  fertile,  fitt  to  yeeM 
aU  kind  of  fcuite  that  shal  be  coiidtted  thereunto.  And  lastly,  the  liriavens  ^ost 
milde  and  temperat,  though  somewhat  more  moyst  thea  the  part  toward  the  West." 

His  own  home  at  Kilcolman  charmed  and  delighted  him.  It  was 
not  his  fault  that  its  trout  streams,  its  Mulla  anjd.Fanchin,  are  not  as 
famous  as  Walter  Seott's  Teviot  and  Tweedy  or,  Wordsworth's  Yarrow 
and  Duddon,  or  that  its  hills.  Old  Mol/e,  and  Arlo  Hill,  have  not  kept 
a  poetic  name  like  Hclvellyn  and  **  Eildon's  triple  height."  They  have 
failed  to  become  familiar  names  to  us.  But  the  beauties  of  his.  home 
inspired  more  than  one  sweet  pastoral  picture  in  the  Faerie  Queene.j 
and  in  the  last  fragment  remaining  to  us  9f  it^he  celebrates  his  moun- 
tains and  woods  and  valleys  as  once  the  fabled  f escort  of  the  Divine 
Huntress  and  her  Nymphs,  and  the  meeting-place  of  the  Gods. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  Irish  country  life, 
and  of  tlie  natural  attractiveness  of  Kilcolman.  **Who  know^  not 
Arlo  Hill?"  he  exdaims,  in  the  scene  just  referred  to  from  the  frag- 
ment on  Mutability,  **  Arlo,  the  best  .and  fairest  hill  in  all  tfee.holy 
isl2^nd's  heights,"  .  It  was  well  known  to  all  Englishmen  who  had  lo 
do  with  the  South  of  Ireland.  How  well.it  was  known  in  the  Irish 
history  of  the  time,  may  be  peen  in  the  numerous  references  to-  it, 
under  various  forhis,  such  as  Aharlo,  Harlow,  in  the  Index-to  the* 
Irish  Calendar  of  Papers  of  this  troublesome  date,, and  to  cpn-tinuai 
encounters  and  ambushes  in  its  notoriously  dangerous  woods.  He. 
means  by  it  the  highest  part  of  the  Galtee  range,  below  which  to  the 
north,  through  a  glen  or  defile,  runs  the  .•'river  Aherlow."  Galty- 
more,  the  summit,  rises,  with  precipice  and  gully,  more  than  3000  feet 
above  the  plains  of  Tipperary,  and- is  seen  far  and  wide.  It  was  con- 
nected with  the  "great  wood,"  the  wild  region  of  forest,  mountain, 
and  bog  which  stretched  half  across  Munster  from  the  Suir  to  the 
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Shannon,  it  was  the  haant  and  fastness  of  Irish  outlawry  and  rebel- 
lion in  the  Sonth,  which  so  long  sheltered  Desmond  and  his  followers. 
Arlo  and  its  "fair  forests,"  harl)oring  **  thieves  and  wolves,"  was  an 
nncomfortable  neighbor  to  Kilcolman.  The  poet  describes  it  as 
hiined  by  a  curse  pronounced  on  the  lovely  land  by  the  offended  god- 
dess of  the  Chase — 

,  *' Which  too,  too  true  that  land's  ia'dweUc^TB  ^oce  have  found.'* 

He  was  hot  onTy  living  in  an  insecure  part,  on  the  very  border  of 
disaffection  and  disturbance,  but,  like  every  Englishman  living  in  Ire- 
land, he  was  living  amid  ruins.  An  English  home  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever fair,  was  a  home  on  the  sides  of  ^Etna  or  Vesuvius  :  it  stood 
where  the  lava  flood  had  once  passed,  and  upon  not  distant  fires. 
Spenser  has  left  us  his  thoughts  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  in  a  paper 
written  between  ttie  two  rebellions,  some  time  between  1595  and  1598, 
after  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  so-called  peace  which  followed 
the  overthrow  of  Desmond,  and  when  Tyrone's  rebellion  was  becom- 
ing serious.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  copied  in  manuscript,  but, 
though  entered  for  publication  in  1598,  it  was  not  printed  till  long  after 
his  death,  in  1633.  A  copy  of  it  among  the  Irish  papers  of  1598  shows 
that  it  had  come  under  the  eyes  of  the  English  Government.  It  is 
full  of  curious  observations,  of  shrewd  political  remarks,  of  odd  and 
confused  ethnography  ;  but  more  than  all  this,  it  is  a  very  vivid  and 
impressive  picture  of  what  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  called  *'  the  common 
woe  of  Ireland."  It  is  a  picture  of  a  noble  realm,  which  its  inhabi- 
tants and  its  masters  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  ;  a  picture  of 
hopeless  mistakes,  misunderstandings,  misrule  ;  a  picture  of  piteous 
misery  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  a  helpless  and  yet  untamable  and 
mischievous  population — of  unrelenting  and  scornful  rigor  on  the  part 
of  their  stronger  rulers,  which  yet  was  absolutely  ineffectual  to  reclaim 
or  subdue  them.  **  Men  of  great  wisdom,"  Spenser  writes,  "have 
often  wished  that  air  that  land  were  a  sea-pool."  Everything,  people 
thought,  had  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain. 

""Marry-,  soe  there  have  bcene  divers  good  plottes  and  wise  counseHs  cast  alle- 
ready  about  reformation  of  that  realme  ;  but  they  say,  it  is  the  fatall  desteny  of 
that  land,  that  noe  purposes,-  whatsoever  are  meant  for  h^r  g^ood,  will  prosper  or 
take  good  effect,  which,  whether  it  proceede  from  the  very  Genius  of  the  soyle,  or 
influence  of  the  starres,  or  that  Allmiffhty  God  hath  not  yet  appoynted  the  time  of 
her  reformation,  or  that  He  rcserveth  norin  this  unqttiett  state  stiH  for  some  secrett 
scourdge,  which  shall  by  her  come  untio  England,  it  is  har<  to  be  koowen,  but  yet 
much  to  be  feared/' 

The  unchanging  fatalities  of  Ireland  appear  in  Spetiser's  account  in  all 
their  well-known  forins  ;  some  of  them,  as  if  they  were  what  we  were 
reading  of  yesterday.  ■  Throughotit  th<i  work  there  is  an  honest  zedl 
for  order,  an.  hone^  hatred  of  falsehood,  sloth,  treachery,  and  disor- 
der; But  there  does  not  appear  a  trace  of  consideration  for  what 
the  Irish  miprht  feel  or  desire  or  resent.     He  is  sensible,  indeed, 
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English  mismanagement  and  vacillation,  of  the  way  in  which  money 
and  force  were  wasted  by  not  being  boldly  and  Intelligently  employed; 
he  enlarges  on  that  power  of  malignity  and  detraction  which  he  has 
figured  in  the  Blatant  Beast  of  the  Faerie  Queene  :  but  of  English  cru- 
elty, of  English  injustice,  of  English  rapacity,  of  English  prejudice,  he 
is  profoundly  unconscious.  He  only  sees  that  things  are  getting 
worse  and  more  dangerous  ;  and  though  he,  like  others,  has  his 
**  plot"  for  the  subjug^ion  and  pacification  of  the  island,  and  shrinks 
from  nothing  in  the  way  of  severity,  not  even,  if  necessary,  from 
extermination,  his  outlook  is  one  of  deep  despair.  He  calculates  the 
amount  of  force,  of  riioney,  of  time,  necessary  to  break  down  all 
resistance  ;  he  is  minute  and  perhaps  skilful  in  building  his  forts  and 
disposing  his  garrisons  ;  he  is  very  earnest  about  the  necessity  of  cut-« 
ting  broad  roads  through  the  woods,  and  building  bridges  in  place  of 
fords  ;  he  contemplates  restored  churches,  parish  schools,  a  better 
order  of  clergy.  But  where  the  spirit  was  to  come  from  of  justice,  of 
conf illation,  ofsteady  and  firm  resistance  to  corruption  and  selfish- 
ness, he  gives  us  no  light.  What  it  comes  to  is,  that  with  patience, 
temper,  and  public  spirit,  Ireland  might  be  easily  reformed  and 
brought  into  order  :  but  unless  he  hoped  for  patience,  temper,  and 
public  spirit  from  Lord  Essex,  to  whom  he  seems  to  allude  as  the  per- 
son ' '  on  whom  the  eye  of  England  is  fixed,  and  our  last  hopes  now 
rest,"  he  too  easily  took  for  granted  what  was  the  real  diflficulty.  His 
picture  is  exact  and  forcible  of  one  side  of  the  truth ;  it  seems  beyond 
the  thought  of  an  honest,  well-informed,  and  noble-minded  English- 
man that  there  was  another  side. 

But  he  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  danger,  and  of  the  immedi- 
ate evils  which  produced  it.  He  was  right  in  thinking  that  want  of 
method,  want  of  control,  want  of  confidence,  and  an  untimely  parsi- 
mony, prevented  severity  from  having  a  fair  chance  of  preparing  a 
platform  for  reform  and  conciliation.  He  was  right  in  his  conviction 
of  the  inveterate  treachery  of  the  Irish  Chiefs,  partly  the  result  of  ages 
of  mismanagement,  but  now  incurable.  While  he  was  writing,  Tyrone, 
a  craftier  and  bolder  man  than  Desmond,  was  taking  up  what  Des- 
nond  had  failed  in.  He  was  playing  a  game  with  the  English  author- 
ities which,  as  things  then  were,  is  almost  beyond  belief.  He  was 
outwitting  or  cajoling  the  veterans  of  Irish  government,  who  knew 
perfectly  well  what  he  was,  and  yet  Ifet  him  amuse  them  with  false 
expectations — men  like  Sir  John  Norreys,  who  broke  his  heart  when 
he  found  out  how  Tyrone  had  baffled  and  made  a  fool  of  him.  Wish- 
ing to  gain  time  for  help  from  Spain,  and  to  extend  the  rebellion,  he 
revolted,  submitted,  sued  for  pardon,  but  did  tiot  care  to  take  it  when 
granted,  fearlesly  presented  himself  before  the  English  officers  while 
he  was  still  belf^aguering  their  posts,  led  the  English  forces  a  chase 
through,  mountains  and  bogs,  inflicted,  heavy  losses  on  them,  and 
yet  managed  to  keep  negdliations  open  as  long  as  it  suited  him. 
^rom  1594  to  i5q8  the  rebellion  had  been  gaining  ground ;  it  had 
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cri^t  round  from  Ulster  to  Connaught,  from  Connau^^ht  to  Leinster, 
and  now  from  Connaught  .to  the  borden  of  Munster.  But  Munster, 
with  its  English  landlords  and  settlers,  was  still,  on  the  whole,  quiet. 
At  the  end  of  1597,  the  Council  at  Dublin  reported  home  that  ''Mun- 
ster was  the  best  tempered  of  all  the  rest  at  this  present  time  ;  for  that 
though,  not  long  since  sUndry  loose  persons"  (among  them  the  base 
sons  of  Lord  Roche,  Spenser's  adversary  in  land  suits)  ' '  became  Robin 
Hoods  and  slew,  some  of  the  undertakers,,  dwelling  scattered  in  thatched 
houses  and  remote  places,  near  to  woods  and  fastnesses,  yet  now  they 
are  cut  off,  and  no  known  disturbers  left  who  are  like  to  make  any 
dangerous  alteration  on  the  sudden.  But  they  go  on  to  add  that  they 
**  have  intelligence  that  many  are  practised  withal  from  the  North,  to 
be  of  combination  with  the  rest,  and  stir  jcoals  in  Munster,  whereby 
the  whole  realm  might  be  in  a  general  uproar/'  And  they  repeat 
their  opinion  that  they,  must  be  prepared  for  a  "universal  Irish  war, 
intended  to  shake  off  all  .English  government." 

In  April,  1598,  .Tyrone  received  a  new  pardon  ;  in  the  following 
August  he  surprised  an  English  army  near  Armagh,  and  shattered  it 
with  a  defeat  the  bloodiest  ^nd  most  complete  ever  jreceived  by  the 
English  in  Ireland.  Then  the  storm  burst.  Tyrone  sent  a  force  into 
Munster;  and  once  more  Munster  rose.  It  was  a  rising  of  the  dis- 
possessed proprietors  and  the  whole  native  population  against  the 
English  undertakers ;  a  *'  ragged  number  of  rogues  and  boys,"  as  the 
English  Council  describes  them ;  rebel  kernes,  pouring  out  of  the 
"great  wood,"  and  from  Arlo,  the  " chief  fastness  of  the  rebels." 
Even  the  chiefs,  usually  on  good  terms  with  the  English,  could  not 
resist  the  stream.  Even  Thomas '  Norreys,  the  President,  was  sur** 
prised,  and  retired  to  Cork,  bringing  down  on  himself  a  severe  repri- 
mand  from  the  English  Government.  *' You  might  beuer  have 
resisted  than  you  didi  considering  the  many  defensible  houses  and 
castles  possessed  by  the  .Uj)dertakers,  who,  for  aught  we  can  hear, 
were  by  no  means,  comforted  nor  supported  by  you,  but  either  from 
lack  of  comfort  from  you,  or  out  of  mere  cowardice,  fled  away  from 
the  rebels  on  the  first  alami,"  "Whereupon,"  says  Cox,  the  Irish 
historian,  "the  Munsterians,  generally,  rebel  in  October,  and  kill, 
murder,  ravish  and  spoil  without  mercy ;  and  Tyrone  made  James 
Fitz-Thomas  Earl  of  Desmond,  oix  condition,  to  be  tributary  to  him  ; 
he  was.  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
Sngan  EarL" 

On  the  last  day.  of  the  previous  September  (Sept.  30,  1S98),  the  Eng- 
lish Cotmcil  had  written  to  the  Irish  Government  to  appoint  Edmund 
Spenser^  Sheriff  of  th$  County  of  Cork,  "  a  gentleman  dwelling  in  the 
County  .of  Cork,  who  is  so  well  known  iiiito.you  all  for  his  good  and 
commendable  parts,  being  a  man  endowed  with  good  knowledge  in 
learning, .and  not  unskilful  or  without  experience  in  the  wars."  In 
October,  Munster  was  in  the  hands  of  th^  insurgents,  who  were  driv- 
ing Norreys  before  them,  and  sweeping  out  of  house  and  castle  the 
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panic-stricken  English  settlers.  On  December  9th,  Norreys  wrote 
home  a  despatch  about  the  state  of  the  province.  This  despatch  was 
sent  to  England -by  Spenser,  as  we  learn  from  a  subsequent  despatch 
of  Norreys  of  December  31.^  It  was  received  at  Whitehall,  as  appears 
from  Robert  Cecil's  endorsement,  on' the  24th  of  December.  The  pas- 
sage from  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  a  long  one.  And  this  is  the 
last  original  document  which  remains  about  Spenser. 

What  happened  to  him  in  the  rebellion  we  learn  generally  from  two 
sources,  from  Camden's  History^  and  from  Drummond  of  Hawthorn^ 
den's  Recollections  of  Ben  Jonson's  convefsations  with  hhn  in  1619. 
In  the  Munster  insurrection  of  October,  the  new  Earl  of  Desmond's 
followers  did  not  forget  that  Rilcolman  was  an  old  possession  of  the 
Desmonds.  It  was  sacked  and  burnt.  Jonson  related  that  a  little 
new-bom  child  of  Spenser's  perished  in  the  flames.  Spenser  and  his 
wife  escaped,  and  he  came  over  to  England,  a  ruined  and  heart-broken 
man.  He  died  Jan.  16,  159}  ;  **  he  died,"  said  Johnson,  '*  for  lack  of 
bread,  in  King  Street  [Westminster],  and  refused  twenty  pieces  sent 
to  him  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  saying  that  he  bad  no  time  to  spend 
them."  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey,  near  the  grave  of  Chaucer,  and 
his  funeral  was  at  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Beyond  this  we 
knfow  nothing  f  nothing  about  the  details  of  his  escape,  nothing  of  the 
fate  of  his  manuscripts,  or  the  condition  in  which  he  left  hisWoik, 
nothing  about  the  suffering  he  went  through  in  En^hmd.  All  conjeo^ 
ture  is  idle  waste  of  time.  We  only  know  that  me  first  of  English 
poets  perished  miserably  and  prematurely,  one  of  the  many  heavjr 
sacrifioes  which  the  evil  fortune  of  Ireland  has  cost  to  England {  one 
of  many  illustrious  victims  to  the  madness,  the  evil  customs,  the  ven- 
geance of  an  ill-treated  and  ill-governed  people. 

One  Irish  rebellion  bnought  him  to  Ireland,  another  drove  him  ,oat 
of  it.  Desmond's  brought  him  to  pass  his  life  there,  and  to  fill  his 
mind  with  the  images  of  what  was  then  Irish  life,  with  its  scenery,  its 
antipathies,  its  tempers,  itfr  chances,  and  necessities.  Tyrone's  swept 
him  from  Ireland,  beggjired  and  hopeless.  Ten  years  after  his  death, 
a  bookseller,  reprinting  the  six  books  of  ^e  Faerie  Queefu,  added  two 
cantos  and  a  fragment.  On  MutaHHty^  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Legekd  of  Constancy.  Where  and  how  he  got  them  he  has  not  told  u& 
It  is  a  strange  and  soliemn  meditation  on  the  universal  subjection  of 
all  things  to  the  inexorable  conditions  of  change^  It  is  strange,  with 
its  odd  episode  and  fable  which  Spenser  cannot  resist  about  his  neigh- 
boring streams,  its  borrowings  from  Chaucer,  and  its  quaint  mixture 
of  mythology  with  sacred  and  with  Irish  scenery,  Olympus  and  Tiibor, 
and  his  own  rivers  and  mountains.  But  it  is-  full  of  his  power  over 
thought  and  imagery;  and  it  is  quite  in  a  different  key  from  anything 
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in  the  first  six  books.     It  has  an  undertone  of  awe-struclL  and  pathetic 

sadness. 

"  What  man  that  sees  the  ever  whirling  wheel 
Of  Chaiig«,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway, 
But  that  thereby  doth  iind  and  pUinlf  feel 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  play 
Her  cruel  sports  to  many  men's  decay." 

Hfi  ima^nes  a  mighty  Titaness,  sister  of  Hecate  and  Bellona,  most 
beautiful  and  most  tern^^^t  ^,^0  challenges  universal  dominion  over 
all  thijqgs  in  earth,  and  heaven,  sun  and  moon»  planets  and  stars, 
tiines  ^nd  .seasons,  life  and  death ;  and  finaUy  over  the  wills  and 
thpiights  and  natures  of  the  gods,  even  of  Jove  himself  ;  and  who 
pleads  hex  .cause  before  the  awful  Mother  of  all  things,  figured  as 
Chaucer  h^d  ^ready  ixnagined  i:^er  : 

"  Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld  ; 
Still  moving,  yet  unihoved  from  her  stead ; 
'  "        Unseen  of  any,  yet  of  alt  beheld, 
,    .         -   Thus  sttUog  on  her  throne.'* 

He  imagines  all  the  powers  of  the  upper  and  nether  worlds  assembled 
before  her  on  his  own  faipiiiar  hUls,  instead  of  Olympiis,  where  she 
shone  like  the  Vision  which  "  dazed"  those  *' three  sacred  saints"  on 
"Mount  Thabor."  Before  her  pass  all  things  known  of  men,  in  rich 
and  picturesque  procession  ;  the  Seasons  pass,  and  the  Mqnths,  and 
the  Hours,  and  Day  and  Night,  Liie,  as  "  a  fair  young  lusty  boy," 
Death,  grim  and  grisly — 

"  Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  breath, 
Ne  ought  -tio-  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  weene, 
Unbodi^,  unsout'd,  unheard,  unseene — ^" 

r  ! 

and  on  all  of  them  the  claims  of  the  Titaneiss,  Mutability,  ar^  acknowl- 
edged. Nothing  escapes  her  sway  in  this  present  state,  -except  Nature, 
which,  while .  seeming  to  change,  never  really  changes  her  ultimate 
constituent  elements,  ot  htir  univetsal  latvs.  But  when  she  seemed 
to  have  extbWed  the  admission  bf  her  J36wers,  Nature  silences  her. 
Change  is  apparent,  and  not  real;  and  the  time  is  coming  when  all 
change  shall  end  in  the  final  changeless  change. 

"  *  I  well  consider  all  that  ye  have  said, 
And  find  that  all  things  stediastnesse  do  hate 
And  changed  be  ;  yet,  being  rig^htly  wayd, 
They  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate  ; 
But  by  their  change  their  being  do  dilate. 
And  turning  to  themselves  at  length  againe, 
Do  worke  their  owne  perfection  so  by  fate :' 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  rule  and  raigne. 
But  they  raigne  over  Change,  and  do^  their  states  maintaioe. 
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**"  *  Cease  theref ore,  daughter,  further  to  aspiret  ^ 

And  thee  content  thus  .to  be  ml  d  by  mee, 
For  thy  decay  thou  seekst  by  thy  desire  ; 
But  time  shall  come  that  all  shsJl  changed  bee, 
And  from  thenceforth  none  no  more  change  shal  wtt* 
So  was  the  Ti|;aike$se  put  downe^and  whist. 
And  Jove  confirmed  in  his  imperiall  see. 
Then  was  that  whole  assembly  quite  dismist, 
And  Natur's  selfe  did  vanish,  whither  no  mah  wist." 

What  he  meant — how  far  he  was  thinkiqg  of  those  <!tiar!ng:  ailments 
of  religious  and  philosophical  change  of  which  the  wbrld  was  begin- 
ning to  be  full,  we  cannot  now  tell.  The  Allegory  was  not  fmistied  : 
at  least  it  is  lost  to  us.  We  have  but  a  fragment  more,  the  last  ffag- 
ment  of  his  poetry.  It  expresses  the  great  commonplace  whkh  so 
impressed  itself  oh  the  men  of  that  time,  and  of  which  his  w6rks  are 
full.  No  words  could  be  more  appropriate  to  be  the  last  Words^  6f  one 
who  was  so  soon  to  be  in  his  own  person  such  an  instance  of  their 
truth.  They  are  fit  closing  words  to  mark  his  tragic  and  pathetic  dis- 
appearance from  the  high  and  animated  scene  in  which  his  imagina- 
tion worked.    And  they  record,  too,  the  yeikrning  kope  of  rest  not 

extinguished  by  terrible  and  fatal  disaster: 

• 

'  "When  I  bethinke  me  on  that  speech  whyleafre 

Of  Mtttabilitic,  and  well.it  way. 

Me  seemes,  that  though  she  all  uaworthy  were 

Of  the  I|eav'ns  Rule  :  yet,  very  sooth  to  say. 

In  airUimes  else  she  beares  the  greatest  Sway :  • 

Whlicb  males  me  loath  tiiis.  state  of  life  «o  tickle. 

And  love  of  things  jso  vaine  to  cast  away  ;     .     . 

Whose  flowring  pride,  so  fading  and  so  fickle. 

Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming  sickle. 

**  Then  gin  I  thinke  on  that  which  Nature  sayd,    \. 
Of  that  same  time  when  tto  more  Change  shall  be, 
But  stedfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmely  stayd 
Upon  the  pilloursof  £ternt^,.  '    '\,     '      - 

That  is  contrayr  to  Mutabilitie ; 
For  atl  that  moveth  doth  in  Change  delight :   ' 
But  thenceforth  all  diall  restetemally 
With  tiim  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight : 
O I  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoths  aigiit.'' 
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MILTON. 

First  Period.    1608 — 1639. 


CHAPTER  I.  • 

FAMILY — SCHOOL — COLLEGE. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  not  the  custom  to  publish  two 
volumes  upon  every  man  or  woman  whose  name  had  appeared  on  a 
title-page.  Nor,  where  lives  of  authors  were  written,  were  they  writ- 
ten with  the  redudancy  of  particulars  which  is  now  allowed.  Especially 
are  the  lives  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  obscure  and  meagrely 
recorded.  Of  Milton,  However,  we  know  more  personal  details  than 
of  any  man  of  letters  of  that  age.  Edward  Phillips,  the  poet's 
nephew,  who  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  and  lived  in  habits  of  inter- 
course with  hini  to  the  last,  wrote  a  life,  brief,  inexact,  superficial,  but 
valuable  from  the  nearness  of  the  writer  to  the  subject  of  his  memoir. 
A  contemporary  of  Milton,  John  Aubrey  (b.  1625),  **a  very  honest 
man,  and  accurate  in  his  accounts  of  matters  of  fact,**  as  Toland  says 
of  him,  made  it  his  business  to  learn  all  he  could  about  Milton's 
habits.  Aubrey  was  himself  acquainted  with  Milton,  and  diligently 
catechised  the  poet*s  widow,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew,  scrupulously 
writing  down  each  detail  as  it  came  to  him,  in  the  minutes  of  lives 
which  he  supplied  to  Antony  Wood  to  be  worked  up  in  his  Athena  \ 
and  Fasti,  Aubrey  was  only  an  antiquarian,  collector,  and  was  mainly 
dependent  on  what  could  be  learned  from  the  family.  None  of  Mil- 
ton's family,  and  least  of  all  Edward  Phillips,  were  of  a  capacity  tQr 
apprehend  moral  or  mental  qualities,  and  they  could  only  tell  Aubrey 
of  his  goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  of  the  clothes  he  wore,  the 
dates  of  events,  the  names  of  his  acquaintance.  In  compensation  for 
the  want  of  observation  On  the  part  of  his  own  kith  and  kin,  Mil- 
ton himself,  with  a  superb  and  ingenuous  egotism,  has  revealed  the 
secret  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  numerous  autobiographical  pas- 
sages of  his  prose  writings.  From  what  he  directly  communicates, 
and  from  what  he  unconsciously  betray*,  we  obtain  an  internal  life  of 
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the  mind,  more  ample  than  that  external  life  of  the  bodily  m^ichlne, 
which  we  owe  to  Aubrey  and  Phillips.  • 

In  our  own  generation  all  that  printed  books  or  written  docvonents 
have  preserved  about  Milton  has  been  laboriously  brought  tc^ether 
by  Professor  David  Masson,  in  whose  Life  of  Milton  we  have  the 
most  exhaustive  biography  that  ever  was  compiled  of  any  Englishman. 
It  is  a  noble  and  final  mpnument  erected  to  Jhe  poet's  memory  two 
centuries  after  his  death.  My  excuse  (or  attempting  to  write  of  Mil- 
ton after  Mr.  Masson  is  that  his  life  is  in  six  volumes  octavo,  with  a 
total  of  some  four  to  five  thousand  pages.  The  present  outline  is 
written  for  a  different  class  of  readers^  those,  n^^nrly,  who  cannot 
afford  to  know  more  of  Milton  than  can  be  told  in  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages. 

A  family  of  Miltons,  deriving  the  name  in  all  probability  from  the 
parish  of  Great  Milton  near  Thame,  is  found  in  various  branches 
spread tover  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  poet's  grandfather  was  a  substantial  yeoman,  living 
at  Stanton  St.  John,  about  five  miles  from  Oxford,  within  the  forest  of 
Shotover,  of  which  he  was  also  an  under-ranger.  The  ranger's  son 
John  was  at  school  in  Oxford,  possibly  as  a  chcurister,  conformed  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  was  in  consequence  cast  off  by  his  father, 
who  adhered  to  the  old  faith.  The  disinherited  son  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  by  tHe  £^si^tance  of  a  friend  was  set  up  in  business  as  a 
scrivener-  A  scrivener  discharged  some  of  the  functions  which,  .at 
the  present  day,  are  undertaken  foi:  us  in  a  solicitor's  office.  John 
Milton  the  father,  being  a  man  of  probity  and  force  of  character,  w^s 
soon  on  the  way  to  acquire  "a  plentiful  fortune."  But  he  continued 
to  live  over  his  shop,  which  was  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  and 
which  bore  the  sign  of  the  Sjpread  Eagle,  the  family  crest 

It  was  at  the  Spread  Eagle  that  his  eldest  son,  John  Milton,  was  bom, 
9th  December,  1608,  being,  thus  exactly  contemporary. with  Lord  Clar- 
endon, who  also  died  in  the  same  year  as  the  poe^  Milton  mustr  be 
added  to  the  long  roll  of  our  poets  who  have  been' natives  of  the  city 
which  now  never  sees  sunlight  or  blue  sky,  along  with  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, Herrick,  Cowley,  Shirley,  Ben  Jonson,  Pope,.  Gray,  Keats. 
Besides  attending  as  a  day-scholar  at  Sl  Paul's  School,  which  was 
close  at  hand,  his  father  engaged  for  him  a  private  tutor  at  home. 
The  household  of  the  Spread  Eagle  not  only  enjoyed  civic  prosperity, 
but  some  share  of  that  liberal  cultivation  which,  if  not  imbibed  in  the 
nome,  neither  school  nor  college  ever  confers.  The  scrivener  was  not 
only  an  amateur  in  music,  but  a  composer,  wliose  tunes,  songs,  and 
airs  found  their  way  into  the  best  collections  of  music.  Both  school- 
master and  tutor  were  men  of  mark.  The  high  master  of  St.  Paul's  at 
that  time  was  Alexander  Gill,  an  M.A.  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  '*  esteemed  to  have  such  an  excellent  way  of  train- 
mg  up  youth,  that  none  in  his  time  went*  beyond  it."  The  private 
tutor  was  Thomas  Young,,  who  was,  or  ^ had  been,  ctirs^te  to .  iy4r. 
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Gdtaler,  x>i  Rotherhithe,  itself  a  certificate  of  merit,  even  if  we  had 
not  the  pupil's  emphati^  testimony  of  gratitude.  Milton's  fourth  elegy 
is  addressed  to  Young,  when,  in  1627,  he  was  settled  at  Hamburg, 
credki^ng  him  with  having  first  infused  into  his  pupil  a  taste  for  classic 
Ijtenitire  and  poetry.  Biographers  have  derived  Milton^  Presby- 
teiianism  in  1641  from  the  lessons  twenty  years  before  of  this  Thomas 
Young,  a  Scotchman,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Smectymnuus. 
This,  however,  is  a  misreading  of  Milton's  mind — ^a  mind  which  was 
an  organic  whole — "whose  seed  was  in  itself,"  self-determined  ;  not 
one  whose  opinions  can  be  accounted  for  by  contagion  or  casual 
impacL 

Of  Milton's  boyish  exercises  two  have  been  preserved.  They  are 
English  paraphrases  of  two  of  the  Davidic  Psalms,  and  were  done  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  That  they  were  thought  by  himself  worth  printing 
in  the  same  volume  with  Comus,  is  the  most  noteworthy  thing  about 
them.  No  words  are  so  commonplace  but  that  they  can  be  made  to 
yield  inference  by  a  biographer.  And  even  in  these  school  exercises 
we  think  we  can  discern  that  the  future  poet  was  already  a  diligent 
reader  of  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  (1605),  the  patriarch  of  Protestant 
poetry,  and  of  Fairfax's  Tasso  (1600).  There  are  other  indications 
that,  from  very  early  years,  poetry  had  assumed  a  place  in  Milton's 
mind,  not  merely  as  a  juvenile  pastime,  but  as  an  occupation  of 
serious  import 

Young  Gill,  son  of  the  high  master,  a  school-fellow  of  Milton,  went 
up  to  Trinity,  Oxford,  where  he  got  into  trouble  by  being  informed 
against  by  Chillingworth,  who  reported  incautious  Presbyterian 
speeches  of  Gill  to  his  godfather,  Latid.  With  Gill,  Milton  corre- 
sponded; they  exchanged  their  verses,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English, 
with  a  confession  on  Milton's  part  that  he  prefers  English  and  Latin 
composition  to  Greek  ;  that  to  write  Greek  verses  in  this  age  was  to 
sing  to  the  deaf.  Gill,  Miltbn  finds  '.a  severe  critic  of  poetry,  how- 
ever disposed  to  be  lenient  to  his  friend's  attempts." 
^\i  Milton's  genius  did  not  announce  itself  in  his  paraphrases  of 
Psalms,  it  did  in  his  impetuosity  in  learning,  ''which  I  seized  with 
such  eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarce  ever 
went  to  bed  before  midnight."  Such  is  his  own  account.  And  it  is 
worth  notice  that  we  have  here  an  incidental  test  of  the  trustwor- 
thiness of  Aubrey's  reminiscences.  Aubrey's  words  are,  '*  When  he 
was  very  young  he  studied  very  hard,  and  sate  up  very  late,  com- 
monly till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night ;  and  his  father  ordered  the 
maid  to  sit  up  for  him.'j^ 

He  was  ready  for  college  at  sixteen,  not  earlier  than  the  usual  age 
at  that  period.  As  his  schoolmasters,  both  the  Gills,  were  Oxford 
men  (Young  was  of  St.  Andrew's),  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  young  scholar  would  have  been  placed  at  Oxford.  However,  it 
was  *  determined  that  he  should  go  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  pensioner  of  Christ's,  12th  February,  1625,  and  commenced 
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residence  in  the  Easter  term  ensuing.  Perhaps  his  father  feared  the 
growing  High  Church,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Arminianism,  W  his 
own  university.  It  so  happened,  however,  tKat  the  tutor  to  Vhom 
the  young  Milton  was  consigned  was  'specially  noted  for  Arrlfinian 
proclivitie.s.  This  was  William  Chappell,  then  Fellow  of  C^ist's, 
who  so  recommended  himself  to  Laud  by  his  party  zeal  that  he  was 
advanced  to  be  Provost  of  Dublin  and  Bishop  of  Cork. 

Milton  was  One  of  those  pupils  whb  are  more  likely  to  react  against 
a  tutor  than  to  take  a  ply  from  him.  A  preaching  divine — Chappeli 
composed  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  preaching-^a  narrow  ecclesiastic  of 
the  type  leved  by  Laud,  was  exactly  the  man  who  would  drive  Milton 
into  opposition.  But  the  tutor  of  the  seventeenth  cenmry  was  not 
able,  like  the  easy-going  tutor  of  the  eighteenth,  to  leave  the  young 
rebel  to  pursue  the  reading  of  his  choice  in  his  own  chamber.  Chap- 
pell endeavored  to  drive  his  pupil  along  the  schol^tic  highway  of 
exercises.  Milton,  returning  to  Cambridge  after  his  summer  vaca- 
tion, eager  for  the  acquisition  of  wisdom,  complains  that  he  **was 
dragged  from  his  studies,  and  compelled  to  employ  himself  in  com- 
posing some  frivolous  declamation  1"  Indocile,  as  he  confesses  him- 
self (indocilisque  aetas  prava  magistra  fuit),  he  kicked  against  either 
the  discipline  or  the  exercises  exacted  by  college  rules.  He  was  pun- 
ished. Aubrey  had  heard  that  he  was  flogged,  a  thing,  ndt  impossible 
in  itself,  as  the  Admonition  Book  of  Emanuel  gives  an  instance  of  cor- 
poral chastisement  as  late  as  1667.  Aubrey's  statement,  however,  is 
a  dubitative  interlineation  in  his  MS.,  and  Milton's  age,  seventeen,  as 
well  as  the  silence  of  his  later  detractors,  who  raked  up  everything 
which  could  be  told  to  hi^  disadvantage,  concur  to  make  us  hesitate  to 
accept  a  fact  on  so  slender  evidence.  Anyhow,  Milton  -^as  sent  away 
from  college  for  a  time,  in  the  Jrear  1627,  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing unpleasant  which  had  occurred. '  That  it  was  Something  of 
which  he  was  not  ashamed  is  clear,  from  his  alluding  to  it  himself  in 

the  lines  written  at  the  time, —  '    "  ' 

.1 

"  Nee  iSui-as  usque  libet  minas  perfelre  maffistri 

C»t^aque  ingentb  non  subeunda  meo?'  ""    ► 

And  that  the  tutor  was  not  considered  to  have  been  i^holly  free  troni 
blame  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  master  transferred  Milton  from 
Chappell  to  another  tutor,  a  very  unusual  proceeding.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  punishment,  it  was  not  what  is  known  as  a  rustication ;  for 
Milton  did  not  lose  a  term,  taking  his  two  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A. 
in  regular  course,  at  the  earliest  date  froiu  his  matriculation  permitted  by 
the  statutes.  The  one  outbreak  of  juvenile  petulance  and  indiscipline 
over,  Milton's  force  of  character  and  unusual  attainments  acquired  hiai 
the  esteem  of  his  seniors.  The  nickname  of  "the  lady  of  Christ's," 
given  him  in  derision  by  his  fellow-students,  is  an  attestation  o/vi'r- 
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lUQus-  tonduct.  T^Q  years  later,  in  1642^  Milton  takes  an  opportunity 
19  **  acknowledge  publicly,  with  all  grateful  mind,  that  more  tl&an 
otdloapy  respect  which  I  found,  above  many  of  my  equals,  at  the  hands 
oiilkose  courteous  and  learned  men,  the  Fellows  of  that  college  wherein 
1  spesj^some.  years;  who,  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  taken  two  degrees, 
asibit  manner  is,  signified  many  ways  how  much  better  it  would  con> 
tent  them  that  I  would  stay;  as  by  many  letters  full  of  kindness  and 
loving  respect,  bo^h  before  that  time  and  long  after*  I  was  assured  of 
their  singular  good  affection  towards  me." 

The  words  *'  how  much  better  it  would  content  them  that  I  would 
stay  "  have  been  thought  to  hint  at  the  offer  of  a  fellowship  at  Christ's. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  an  offer  was  ever  m&de.  There  iiad 
been  two  vacancies  in  the  roll  of  fellows  since  Milton  had  become  eli- 
gible by  taking  his  B. A.  degree,  and  he  had  been  passed  over  in  favor 
of  juniors*,  who  were  pushed  by  Court  patrons  or  college  favoritism. 
And  in  universities  generally,  it  is  not  literature  or  general  acquire- 
ments which  recomipohd  a  candidate  for  endowed  posts,  but  technical 
skill  in  the  prescribed  exercises,  and.^  peds^ogic  intention^ 

Further  than  this,  had  a  fellowship  in  his  college  been  attadnable,  it 
would,  not  have  had  much  attraction  for  Milton.  A  fellowship  implied 
two  things,  residence  in  college,  with  teaching,  and  orders  in  the 
church.  With  neither  of  these  two  conditions  was  Milton  pi>epared  to 
comply.  In  1632,  when  he  proceeded  to  his  M.A.  degree,  1  Milton  was 
twenty-four.  He  had  been  seven  years  in  college,  and  had  therefore 
sufficient  experience  what  college  life  was  like.  He  who  was  so  impa- 
tient of  the  "turba  legentum  prava"  in  the  Bodleian  library,  could 
not  have  patiently  consorted  with  the  vulgar-minded  and  illiterate 
ecclesiastics  who  peopled  the  colleges  of  that  day.  Even  Mede,  though 
the  author  of  Clavis  Apocalyptka  was  steeped  in  the  soulless  clericalism 
of  his  age,  could  not  support  his  brother  fellows  without  frequent  retire- 
ments to  Balsham,  "being  not  willing  to  be  joined  with  such  com- 
panyi"  To  be  dependent  upon  Bainbrigge's  (the  Mas^ter  o^f  Christ's) 
good  pleasure  for  a  supply  of  pupils  ;  |o  have  to  live  in  daily  intercourse 
with  the  Powers  and  the  Chappells,  ^nch.as  we  know  them  irom  Mede's 
letters^  was  an  existence  to  which  only  the  want  of  daily  bread  could 
have  driven  Milton.  -  Happily  his  father's  circumstances  were  not  such 
as  to  m^e  a  fellowship  pecuniarily  an  object  to  the  son.  If  he  longed 
for  "the  studious  cloister's  pale,"  he  had  beeii  now  for  seven  years 
near  enough  to  college  life  to  have  dispelled  the  dream  that  it  was  a 
life  of  lettered  leisure  and  philosophic  retirement.  It  was  just  about 
Milton's  time  that  the  college  tutor  finally  supplanted  the  university 
professor,  a  system  which  implied  the  substitution  ,pf  exercises  per- 
formed by  the  pupil  for  instruction  given  l^  the  teacher.  Whatever 
advantages  this  system  brought  with  It,  it  brought  inevitably,  the 
degradation  of  the  teacher,  who  was  thus  dispensed  from  knowledge, 
having  only  to  attend  to  form.     The  time  of  the  college  tut^r  was 
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engrossed  by  the  details  of  scholastic  superintendence,  and  thefHvo- 
ious  worry  of  Academical  business.  Admissions,  matriculati^ms;  dis- 
putations, declamations,  the  formalities  of  degrees,  public  rece^on  oi 
royal  and  noble  visitors,  filled  every  hour  of  his  day,  and  left  lu  tim«, 
even  if  he  had  had  the  taste,  for  private  study.  To  teachls^,  as  ive 
shall  see,  Milton  was  far  from  averse.  But  then  it  must  be  teaching  as 
he  understood  it,  a  teaching  which  should  expand  th«  intellect  and 
raise  the  character,  not  dexterity  in«playing  with  the  verbal  formulae  of 
the  disputations  of  the  schools. 

Such  an  occupation  could  have  no  attractions  for  one  who  was  even 
now  meditating  //  PeHseroso  (composed  1633).  At  twenty  he  had 
already  confid^  to  his  school-fellow,  the  younger  Gill,  the  secret  of  his 
discontent  with  the  Cambridge  tone.  "Here  among  lis,"  he  writes 
from  college,  *'  are  barely  one  or  two  who  do  not  flutter  off,  all  unfledged, 
into  theology,  having  gotten  of  philology  or  of  philosophy  scdrce  so 
much  as  a  smattering.  And  for  theology  th*y  are  content  with  just 
what  is  enough  to  enable  them  to  patch  up  a  p&ltry  sermon.*'  He 
retained  the  same  feeling  towards  his  Alma  Mater  in  1641,  when  he 
wrote  (Reason  of  Church  Government),  **  Cambridge,-  which  as  in  the 
time  of  her  better  health,  and  mine  own  younger  judgment,  I  never 
greatly-admired,  so  now  much  less   .    .   .    ."  » 

On  a  review  of  all  these  indications  of  feeling,  I  .should  conclude 
that  Milton  never  had  serious  thoughts  of  a  college  fellowship,  and 
that  his  antipathy  arose  from  a  sense  of  his  own  incompatibility  of 
temper  with  academic  life,  and  was  not,  like  Phineas  Fletcher's,  the 
result  of  disappointed  hopes,  and  a  sense  of  injury  for  having  been 
refused  a  fellowship  at  King's.  One  consideration  which  remains  to  be 
mentioned  would  alone  be  decisive  in  favor  of  this  view.  A  fellowship 
required  orders.  Milton  had  been  intended  for  the  church,  and  had 
been  sent  to  college  with  that  view.  By  the  time  he  left  Cambridge, 
at  twenty-four,  it  had  become  dear  both  to  himself  and  his  family  that 
he  could  never  submit  his  understanding  to  the  trammels  of  church  for- 
mularies. His  later  mind,  about  ^641,  is  expreissed  by  himself  in  his 
oWn  forcible  style, — "The churdh;  to  whose  service  by  the  intention 
of  my  parents  and  friends  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own 
resolutions,  till  coming  to  some  tnaturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what 
tyranny  had  invaded  in  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders 
must  subscribe  slaves  l^nd  tak«  an  oath  withal,  ....  I'  thought  it 
better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking, 
bought  artd  be^n  with  servitude  and  forswearing."  When  he  took 
leave  of  the  university,  in  1632,  he  had  perhaps  not  developed  this  dis- 
tinct antipathy  to  the  establishment.  For  in  a  letter,  preserved  in 
Trinity  College,  and  written  in  the  winter  of  1631-32,  he  does  not  put 
forward  any  conscientious  objections  to  the  clerical  profession,  but  only 
apologizes  to  the  friend  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  for  delay  in 
making  thoice  of  some  profession.  The  delay  itself  sprung  from  an 
unconscious  distaste.     In  a  mind  of  the  consistent  texture  of  Milton's, 
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motives  are  secretly  influential  before  they  emergfc  in  consciousness. 

Vfe  shall  not  be  wrong  in  asserting  that  when  he  left  Cambridge  in 

\     1632)  n]  was  already  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should 

Wieu^en  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  a  fellowship  of  which 

ojideo^vere  a.  condition. 


CHAPTER  II. 


RESIDENCE  AT  HORTON-r-L' ALLEGRO — IL    PENSEROSO— ARCADES— 

COMUS— LYCIDAS, 

Milton  had  been  sent  to  college  to  qualify  for  a  profession.  The 
church,  the  first  intended,  he  had  gradually  discovered  to  be  incom- 
patible. Of  the  law,  either  his  father's  branch*  or  some  other,  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  thought,  but  to  have  speedily  dismissed  it. 
So  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  returns  to  his  father's  house,  bringing 
nothing  with  him  but  his  education  and  a  silent  purpose.  The 
elder  Milton  had  now  retired  from  business,  with  spihcient  means,  but 
not  with  wealth.'  Though  John  was  the  eldest  son,  there  were  two 
other  children,  a  brother,  Christopher,  and  a  sister,  Anne.  To  havp 
no  profession,  even  a  nominal  one,  to  be  above  trade  and  below  the 
status  of  squire  or  yeoman,  and  to  come  home  with  the  avowed  object 
of  leading  an  idle  life,  was  conduct  which  required  justification. 
Milton  felt  it  to  be  so.  In  a  letter  addressed,  in  1633,  to  some  senior 
friend  at  Cambridge,  name  unknown^  he  thanks  him  for  being  '*a 
good  watchman  to  admonish  that  the  hours  of  the  night  pass  on,  for  so 
I  call  my  life,  as  yet  obscure  and  unserviceable  to  mankind,  an^  that 
the  day  with  me  is  at  hand,  wherein  Christ  commands  all  to  labor." 
Milton  has  no  misgivings.  He  knows  that  what  he  is  doing  with  himself 
is  the  best  he  can  do.  His  aim  is  far  above  bread^winniog,  and  theres 
fore  his  probation  must  be  long.  He  destines  for  himself  no  indolent 
tarrying  in  the  garden  of  Armida.  His  is  a  '* mind; made  and  set 
wholly  on  the  accomplishment  of  greatest  things."  He  knows  that 
the  looker-on  will  hardly  accept  his  apology  for  "being  late, '\ that  it 
is  in  order  to  being  "more  fit,"  Yet  it  is  the  only  apology  he  can 
offer.  And  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  own  progress.  *' I  am  some- 
thing suspicious  of  myself,  and  do  take  notice  of  a  certain  belatedness 
in  me." 

Of  this  frame  of  mind  the  record  is  the  second  sonnet,  lines  which 
are  an  inseparable  part  of  Milton's  biography-^ 


•« 


How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stbrn  on  his  winfi^  my  tbree-^nd-twenticdh  year  I 
My  basting  days  ny  on  with  full  care^. 

But  my  late  spring  no  Dud  or  blossom  shew*th. 


V 
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Perhaps  my  $embUnce  might  deceive  the  truth 

That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near. 

And  inVirard  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 
That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th.  V 

Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow. 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  hie:h. 
Toward  jvhich  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 

As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye.** 

With  aspirations  thus  vast,  though  unformed,  with  **  amph'tude  of  mind 
to  greatest  deeds,"  Milton  retired  to  Ms  father's  house  in  the  country. 
Five  more  years  of  self-education,  added  to  the  seven  years  of  aca- 
demical rtddence;  Were  not  too  much  for  the  meditation  of  projects 
such  as  Milton  was  already  conceiving.  Years  many  more  that  twelve, 
filled  with  great  events  and  distracting  interests,  were  to  pass  Qver 
before  Ihtf  body  ahd' shape  of  Paradise  Lost  was"given  to  these  imagin- 
ings. 

The  country  retirement  in  which  the  elder  Milton  had  fixed  himself 
was  the  little  village  of  Horton,  situated. in  that  southernmost  angle 
of  the  county  of'  Buckingham  which  insinuates  itself  between  Berks 
and  Middlesex.  Though  only  about  seventeen  miles  from  London,  it 
was  the  London  of  Charles  I.,  with  its  population  of  some  300,000 
only;  before  coaches  and  macadamized  roads;  while  the  Colne, "which 
-flows  through  the  village,  was  still  a  river,  and  not  the  kennel  of  a 
-paper-mill.  There  was  no  lack  of  water  and  wood,  meadow  and  pas- 
ture, closes  and  open  field,  with  the  regal  towers  of  Windsor,  **  bosom'd 
high  in  tufted  trees,"  to  crown  the  landscape.  Unbroken  leisure,  soli- 
tude,' tranquillity  of  mind,  surrounded  by  the  thickets  and  woods  which 
Pliny  thought  indispensable  to  poetical  meditation  (Epist  9.  10).  no 
po^'s  career  was  ever  commenced  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
The  youth  of  Milton  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  the  misery,  tur- 
moil, thance  medley,  stru^^gle  with  poverty,  or  abandonment  to  dissi- 
pation, which  blighted  the  early  years  of  so  many  of  our  men  of  let- 
tefs.  Milton's  life  is  a  drama  in  three  acts.  The  first  discovers  him 
ifi  the-  calm  and  peaceful  retirement  of  Horton,  of  which  LAlUgro, 
II  PenserasifJ  2LhS.  Lycidas  are  the  expression.  In  the  second  act  he  is 
breathing  the  foul  aiid  heated  atmosphere  of  party  passion  and  reli- 
gious hate,  generating  the  lurid  fires  which  glare  in  the  battailous  can- 
ticles of  his  prose  pamphlets.  The  three  great  poems,  Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes,  are  the  utterance  of  his  final 
period  of  solitary  and  Pfotnethean  gn:undeur,  when,  blind,  destitute, 
friendless,  he  testified  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  jndgment  to 
come,  alone  before  a  fallen  world. 

In  this  delicious  retirement  of  HortOn,  in  alternate  communing  with 
nature  and  with  bool^s,  for  five  vearS  of  persevering  study  he  laid  in  a 
stock,  not  of  learning,  but  of  wnat  is  far  above  learning,  of  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge.    Of  the  man  whose  profession  is  learning,  it  is 
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cfhardctedstic  that  knowledge  is  its  own  end,  and  research  its  own 
teward.     To  Milton  all  knowledge,  all  life,  virtue  itself,  was  already 

only  a  means  to  a  further  end.     He  will  know  only  "that  which  is  of 

usit  \A  \Gaow,*'  and  by  useful  he  meant  that  which  conduced  to  form 

iijm  for  its  vocation  of  poet. 

From  a  very  early  period  Milton  had  taken  poetry  to  be  his  voca- 
tion,  in  the  most  solemn  and  earnest  mood.  The  idea  of  this  devotion 
was  the  shaping  idea  of  his  life.  It  was,  indeed,  a  bent  of  nature, 
with  roots  drawing  from  deeper  strata  of  character  than  any  act  oif 
reasoned  will,  which  kept  him  out  of  the  professions,  and  now  fixed 
him,'  a  seeming  idler,  but  really  hard  at  work,  in  his  father's  house  at 
Horton.  The  intimation  which  he  had  given  of  his  purpsse  in  the  son*- 
net  above  quoted  had  become,  in  1641,  "an  inward  prompting  which 
grows  daily  upon,  that  by  labor  and  intent  study,  which  I  take  to  be 
my  portion  in  this  life,  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I 
might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  after  times,  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 

What  the  ultimate  form  of  his  poetic  utterance  shall  be,  he  is  in  no 
burry  to  dfecide.  He  will  be  *^long  choosing,"  and  quite  content  to  be 
V  beginning  late."  All  his  care  at  present  is  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
lofty  function  to  which  he  aspires.  No  lawyer,  physician,  statesman, 
ever  labored  to  fit  himself  for  his  profession  harder  than  Milton  strove 
.  to  qualify  himself  for  his  vocation  of  poet.  Verse-making  is,  to  the 
wits,  a  game  of  ingenuity;  to  Milton,  it  is  a  prophetic  office,  towards 
l^hich  the  will  of  Heaven  leads  him.  The  creation  he  t:ontemplates 
HII  not  flow  from  him  as  the  stanzas  of  the  Garusalemme  did  from 
Tasso  at  twenty-one.  Before' he  can  make  a  poem,  Milton  wiir make 
himself.  **  I  was  confirmed  io  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not 
be  frustrated  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem  ....  not  presuming  to  sing  high 
praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous  dtles",  unless  he  have  in  himself  the 
experience  and  practice. of  dl  that  which  \s  praiseworthyl " 

Of  the  spontaneity,  the  abandon,  which  are  supposeci  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetical,  nature,  there' is  nothing  here;  all  is  moral  pur- 
pose, precision,  self-dedication.  So  he  acquires  all  knowledge,  not 
for  knowledge'  sake,  from  the  instinct  of  learning,  the  necessity  for 
completeness,  but  because  he  is  to  be  a  poet.  Nof  will  he  only  have 
knowledge,  he  will  have  wisdom ;  moral  development  shall  go  hand 
in  hand  with  intellectual.  A  poet's  soul  should  "contain  of  good, 
wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape."  He  will  cherish  continually  a  pure 
mind  in  a  pure  body.  **  I  argued  to  myself  that,  if  unchastity  in  a 
woman,  whom  St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  such  a  scandal  and 
dishonor,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  whb  is  both  the  image  and  glory 
of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly. not  so  thought,  be  much  more 
defiouring  and  dishonorable."  There  is  yet  a  third  constituent  of  the 
poetical  nature;  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue  must  be  added  religion. 
For  it  is  from  God  that  the  poet's  thoughts  come.     **  This  is  not  to  be 
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obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  ci«a  eniich 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphiio  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  life  of  v^haoi  he 
pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  acts  aiid  a^airs; 

•  till  which  in  some  measure  be  compast,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this 
expectation."  Before  the  piety  of  this  vow.  Dr.  Johnson's  morosity 
yields  for  a  moment,  and  he  is  forced  to  exclaim,  *'From  a  promise 
like  this,  at  once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expected  the 
Paradise  LosC 

Of  these  years  of  self-cultivation,  of  conscious  moral  architecture, 
such  as  Piato  enacted  in  his  ideal  State,  but  none  but  Milton  ever  had 
the  courage  to  practise,  the  biographer  would  gladly  give  a  minute 
account.  But  the  means  of  doing  so  are  wanting.  The  poet  kept  no 
diary  of  his  readings  such  as  some  great  students,  e.g.  Isaac  Casau* 
bon,  have  lefL  Nor  could  such  a  record,  had  it  been  attempted,. have 
shown  us  the  secret  process  by  which  the  scholar's  dead  /earning  was 
transmuted  in  Milton's  mind  into  living  imagery.  "  Many  studious 
and  contemplative  years,  altogether  spent  in*  the  search  of  religious 
and  civil  knowledge,"  is  his  own  description  of  the  period.  "  Y<^) 
make  many  inquiries  as  to  what  I  am  about,"  he  writes  to  Diodati— 

.  **  what  am  I  thinking  of  ?  Why,  with  God*s  help,  of  immortality ! 
Forgive  the  word,  I  only  whisper  it  in  your  ear  !  Yes,  I  am  pluming 
my  wings  for  a  flight"  This  was  in  i637,*at  the  end  of  five  years  of 
the  Horton  probation.  The  poems,  which,  rightly  read;  are  strewn 
with  autobiographical  hints,  are  -not  silent  as  to  the  intentioh  of  this 
period.  ■  la  Paradise  Regained  (i..  196),  Milton  reveals  himself.  And 
in  Camus,  written  at  Horton,  the  lines  375  and  following  are  charged 
with  the  same  sentiment, — 

« 

*'  And  wisdom^s  pelf    . 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation, 
-  She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wiAgs» 
That  in  the  various  bustiQ  of  resort 
Were  all-to  ruffled  and  sometimes  impair'd.** 

That  at  Horton  Milton  "  read  all  the  Greek  and.  Latin  writers"  is 
one  of  Johnson's  careless  versions  of  Milton's  own  words,  **  enjoyed; 
a  complete  holiday  in  turning  over  Latin  and 'Greek  authors."  Milton, 
read,  not  as  a  professional  theologfian,  but  as  a  poet  and  scholar,  and 
always  in  the  light  of  his  secret  purpose.  It  was  not  in  his  way  to  sit 
down  to  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  Latin,  writers,  as  Casaubon  or 
Salmasius  might  do.  Milton  read  with  selection,  and  **  meditated," 
says  Aubrey,  what  he  read.  His  practice  conformed  to  the  principle 
he  has  himself  laid  down  ijn  the  often-quoted  lines  {Paradise  Regained, 
iv.  322)-^ 
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*' Who  reads  •  - 

Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior. 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep  versM  in  booics,  and  ahallow  in  hsmseU/* 

Some  of  Milton's  Greek  J^ooks  have  been  traced;  his  Aratus,  Lyco^* 
pkren^  Euripides  (the  Stephanns  of  1602),  and  his  Pindar  (the  Bene- 
dlctus  of  1620),  are  still  extant,  with  marginal  memoranda,  which 
should  seem  to  evince  careful  and  discerning  reading.  One  critic  even 
thought  it  worth  while  to  accuse  Joshua  Barnes  of  silently  appropriat- 
ing conjectured  emendations  from  Milton's  Euripides,  But  Milton's 
own  poems  are  the  best  evidence  of  his  familiarity  with  all  that  is 
most  choice  in  the  .remains  of  classic  poetry.  Though  the  commenta- 
tors are  often  seeing^  an  imitation  where  there  is  none,  no  commen- 
tary can  point  out  the  ever-present  infusion  of  classical  flavor,  which 
bespeaks  intimate  converse  far  more  than  direct  adaptation.  Milton's 
classical  allusions,  says  Hartley  Coleridge,  are  amalgamated  and  con- 
substantiated  with  his  native  thought. 

A  commonplace  boolc  of  Milton's,  after  having  lurked  unsuspected 
♦for  200  years  in  the  archives  of  Netherb3r,  has  been  disinterred  in  our 
own  day  (1874).  It  appears  to  belong  partly  to  the  end  of  the  Horton 
period.  It  is  not  by  any  means  an  account  of  all  that  he  is  reading, 
but  only  an  arrangement  under  certain  heads  or  places  of  memoranda 
for  future  use.  These  notes  are  extracted  from  about  eighty  different 
authors,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  English.  Of  Greek  authors 
no  less  than  sixteen  are  quoted.  The  notes  are  mostly  notes  of  his- 
torical facts,  seldom  of  thoughts,  never  of  mere  verbal  expression. 
There  is  no  trace  in- it  of  any  intention  to  store  up  either  the  imagery 
or  the  language  of  poetry.  •  It  may  be  that  such  notes  were  made  and 
entered  in  another  volume;  for  the  book  thus  atcidentally  preserved  to 
us  seems  to  refer  to  other  similar  volumes  of  collections.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  no  -  such  f>oetical  memoranda  were  ever  made, 
and  that  Milton  trusted  entirely  to  memory  for  the  wealth  of 
d&Ssical  allusion  with  which  his  verse  is  surcharged.  He  did  not 
extract  from  the  poets  and  the  great  writers  whom  he  was  daily  turning 
over,  but  only  from  the  inferior  authors  and  secondary  historians, 
which  he  read  only  once.  Most  of  the  material  collected  in  the  com- 
monplace book  is  used  in  his  prose  pamphlets.  But  the  facts  are 
Worked  into  the  texture  of  his  argument,  rather  than  cited  as  extra- 
neous witnesses. 

In  reading  history  it  was  his  aim  to  get  at  a  conspectus  of  the  gen- 
eral current  of  affairs  rather  than  to  study  minutely  a  special  period. 
He  tells  Diodati  in  September,  1637,  that  he  has  studied  Greek  history 
continuously  from  the  beginning  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  When 
he  tells  the  satiie  friend  that  he  has  been  long  involved  in  the  obscur- 
ity of  the  early  middle  ages  of  Italian  history  down  to  the  tinle  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolf,  we  learn  from  the  commonplace  book  that  he  had 
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only  been  reading  the  one  volume  of  Sigonius's  Historia  Regt^  Italiei. 
From  the  thirteenth  century  downwards  he  proposes  to  himself  to 
study  each  Italian  state  in  some  separate  history.  Even  be/ore  his 
journey  to  Italy  he  read  Italian  with  as  much  ease  as  French.  He 
tells  us  that  it  was  by  his  father's  advice  that  he  had  acquired  these 
>  modern  languages.  But  we  can  see  that  they  were  essential  parts  of 
his  own  scheme  of  self-education,  which  included,  in  another  direction, 
Hebrew,  both  Biblical  and  Rabbinical,  and  even  Syriac. 

The  intensity  of  his  nature  showed  itself  in  his  method  of  study.  He 
read,  not  desultorily,  a  bit  here  and  another  there,  but  *'  when  I  take 
up  a  thing,  I  never  pause  or  break  it  off,  nor  am  drawn  away  from  it 
by  any  other  interest,  till  I  have  arrived  at  the  goal  I  proposed  to 
myself."  He  made  breaks  occasionally  in  this- routine  of  study  by 
visits  to  London,  to  see  friends,  to  buy  books,  to  take  lessons  in  math- 
ematics, to  go  to  the  theatrej.or  to  concerts.  •  A  lore  of  music  was 
inherited  from  his  father.  • 

I  have  called  this  peried,  1652-39^  one  of  preparation,  and  not  of 
production.  But  though  the  first  volume  of  poems  printed  by  Milton 
did  not  appear  till  1645,  the  most  considerable  part  of  its  contents  was 
written  during  the  period  included  in  the  present  chapter. 

The  fame  of  the  author  of.  Paradise  Lost  has  overshadowed  that  of 
the  author  of  Z*/4//<^r<?,  II  Penserose,  and  Lycidas,  Yet  had  Paradise 
Lost  never  been  written,  these  three  poems,  with  Comus^  would  have 
suflked  to  place  their  author  in  a  class  apart,  and  above  all  those  who 
had  used  the  English  language  for  poetical  purposes  before  him.  It  is 
incumbent  on  Milton's  biogn^apher  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the 
composition  oi  Cornus^  as  it  is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  poet. 

Miltoti's  musical  tastes  had  brought  him  the  acquaintance  of.  Henry 
Lawes,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  composer  in  England.  When 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  would  give  an  entertainment  at  Ludlow  Castle 
to  celebrate  his  entry  upon  his  office  as  President  of  Wales  and  the 
Marches,  it-  was  to  Lawes  that  application  was  made  to  £arnish  die 
music.  Lawes,  as  naturally,  applied  to  his  young  poetical  acquaint- 
ance Milton  to  write  the  words.  The  entertainment  was  to  be  of  that 
sort  which  was  fa^ionable  at  court,  and  was  called  a  Mask.  In  that 
brilliant  period  of  court  life  which  was  inaugurated  by  Elizabeth  and 
put  an  end  to  by  the  Civil  War,  a  Mask'  was  a  frequent  and  favorite  j 
amusement.'  It  was  an  exhibition  in  which  pageantry  and  music  pre*  '' 
dominated,  but  in  which  dialogue  was  introduced  as  accompaniment 
or  explanation. 

-  The  dramatic  Mask  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  traced  by  the 
antiquaries  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  But  in  its  perfected 
shape  it  was  a  genuine  c^spring  of  the  English  Renaissance,  a  cross 
between  the  vernacular  mummery,  or  mystery-play,  and  the  Greek 
drama.  No  great  court  festival  was  considered  complete  without  such 
a  public  show.     Many  of  our  great  dramatic  writers,   Beaumont, 
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F\ei$:he««  Ben  Joason,  Middlaton.  Dekker,  Shirley,  Carew,  were  con- 
8iT^ne4>|>y  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  'apply  their  invention  to  gratify 
thistaste  for  decorative  representation.  Noiessan  artist  than  Inigp 
}(»k,es  te^xst  Qccasionally  stopp  to  construct,  the  noachioery.  . 

Tht  Cast«  for  grotesque  pageant  in  th^  open  air  must  have  gradually 
6a/^^  ofit  bfafore-  the  general  advance  of  refinement.  The  Mask  by  a 
process  of  eyolution  would  bave  become  the  Opera.  But  it  often  hap; 
pens  that  when  a  taste  or  fashion^  is  at  thie  point  of  death,  it  undergpes 
a  forced  ^iiA,  temporary  revival.  So  it  was  with  the  Mask.  In  1,633, 
the  PpnXan  hatred  to  the  theatn^  had  blaz^  out  in  Prynne's  His  trio- 
ma^Hx,  andr,  as  a  natural  consequenqe,  the  loyal  and  cavalier  portion  of 
societ;y  threw  themselves  into  dramatic  amusements  of  every  kind. 
It  was  aa  unreal  revival  of  the  Mask,  stimulated  by  political  passion, 
in  Uk^  ijvanepf.gemiiae  ^iste  for  the  fantastic, and  semi^barbarous  pag- 
eant, in  w^ioi^  the  former  age  had  delighted.  What  Xhe  imagination 
of  the  .spectMofS  was  po  longer  equal  tq^  was  to  be  supplied  by  cdstU> 
9es»  of  dress  ^nd  scenery.  These  la«^  representations  of  the  expiring 
Mask'i^re  the  occasions  of  an  cKtraF%ant  outlay.  The  Inns  of 
CQi»rt>99d  "Wlvteliall  yied  wixh  each,  oth^er  in, the  splendor .  and  solem- 
nity with  whi^^  they  brought  out — the  Lawyers,  Shirley's  Triumph  oj 
^^^^-Trt^i^/Cpurt,  Carew;'s  Ccelum  Britawiifwn.- 

It-was  a  strangle  jC^ri^;Of  fortune  that  made  the  fu.tvu'G  poet  of  ih^ 
Pvritan  epic  the  last  composer  of  a  cavalier  mask.  The  slight  plot,  or 
story,  c4'CV7x»»^  was  probably  suggested  to  Milton  by  his  recollection  of 
GeorgJ$  Pi^el^'^  Qld  Wivts'  TaU^  which  he  may  have  seen  on  the  stage. 
The  personage  of  C^^i^^  w^  borrowed  from  a  Latin  exti^avaganza  by  a 
Dutch  professor,  whose  C<pwx  was  reprinted  at  Oxford;  in  1634,  the 
very  year  in  which  Milton  wrote  his  Mask.  The  ■  $o-called  tradition 
collected  by  Oldys,  of  the  young  Egertons,  who  acted  in  Comus,  hav- 
ing lost  themselves  in  Haywood  porest  on  their  way  to  Ludlow,  obvi- 
ously grew  out  of  Milton *s  poem.  However  casual  the  suggestion,  or 
Bapcomistng  the  occasioa,  Milton  worked  out  of  it  a  strain  of  poetry 
such  as  had  never  been  heard  in  England  b^Eoi?e.  If  any  reader  wishes 
to  realize  the  immense  step  upon  what  had  gone  before  him,  which  was 
now  made  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  he  shoald  turn  over  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  diasks  of  the  Jacobean  period. 

We  have  no  information  how  Comus  was  received  when  represented 
at  Ludlow,  but  it  found  a  public  of  readers.  For  Law<s,  who  had  the 
MS^  in  his  hands,  was  so  importuned  for  copies  that,  in  1637,  h^ 
caused  an  edition  to  be  printed  off.  Not  surreptitiously ;  for  though 
Lawes  does  not  say,  in  the  dedication  to  Lord  Brackley,  that  he  had 
the  aathor's  leave  to  print,  we  are  sure,  that  he  had  it,  only  from  the 
motto.'  On  the  title  page  of  this  edition  (1637)  is  a  quo^tion  froi^ 
Virgil,—  .'     .  . 

"  Eben !  quid  volui  misero  mihi  \  florihtii  austram 
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The  words  are  Virgil's,  but  .the  appropriation  of  thetfi,  ^Cid-i 
application  in  this  '*  second  intention/' is  too  exquisite  to  l^a^e 
hiade  by  any  but  Milton.  '  i^ 

To  the  poems  of  the  Hbrtbn  period  belong  also  the  XMH  pieces 
V Allegro  and  //  Penseroso^  and  Lycidas.  .He  was  probab/y  in  the 
early  stage  of  acquiring  the  language,  when  he  superscribed  the  two 
first  poems  with  their  Italian  titles.  For  there  is  no  sueh  wt>iti  as 
**  Penseroso,"  the  adjective  formed  from  **  Pensiero'-  beit^g  '*  pensle^ 
roso."  Even  had  the  word  been  written  correctly,  its  5igfnM€ati<Mi  is 
not  that  which  Milton  intended,  viz.^  thoughtful,  or  contemplative,  but 
anxious,  full  of  cares,  carking.  The  rapid  purification  of  Miltdn's  taste 
will  be  best  perceived  by  comparing  V Allegro  and  II Penseroso  oi  un- 
certain date,  but  written  sifter  1632,  wtih  the  Ode  oh  the  Nativity ^  written 
1629.  The  Ode,  notwithstanding  its  foretaste  tA  MiUon's  gi^andeur, 
abound?  in  frigid  conceits,  from  which  the  twa  later  pietfeS'  are  irae. 
The  Ode  is  frosty,  as  writteii  in  winter,  within  the  four  walls  of  a  Col- 
lege chamber.  The  two  idylls  breathe  the  free  air  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  of  the  fields  round  Horton.  They  are  thoroughly  naturalis- 
tic; the  choicest  expression  our  lang^lage  has  yet  found  of  the  Ivesh 
charm  of  country-  life,  not  as  that  life  is  lived  by  the  peasant,  but  as-k 
is  felt  by  a  young  and  lettered  student,  isstiing  at  early  ^awn,  or.  at 
sunset,  into  the  fields  from  his  chamber  and  his  i>ooks^  AU  rural 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  fre  here  blended  fn  that  ineffable  con(|- 
bination  which*  once  or  twice  perhaps  in  our  lives  has  saloCed  ouf 
young  senses  before  their  perceptions  were  blunted  by  alcohol,  by 
hist,  or  ambition,  or  diluted  by  the  social  distraetions  df  great  ci^s. 

The  fidelity  to  nature  of  the  imagery  of  these  poems  has  been 
impugned  by  the  critics. 


(« 


Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  goodrniorrow." 


The  skylark'  never  approaches  human  habitadons'.in  this  way,,  as  the 
redbreast  does.  Mr.  Masson  replies  that  the  subject  of  .the.vecb  *'  to 
come''  is;  not  the  skylark,  but  L' Allegro,  the  joyous  student.  I  can- 
not construe  the  lines  as  Mr.  Masson  does,  even  though  the  conse- 
quence were  to  convict  Milton,  a  city-bred  youth,  of  not  knowing^.  a 
•skylark  from  a  sparrow  when  he  saw  it.  A  close  observer  of  things 
around  us  would  not  speak  of  the  eglantine  as  twisted».  of  the  cowslip 
as  wan,  of  the  violet  as  glowing,  or  of  the  reed  as  baimy  Lycidas' 
laureate  hearse  is  to  be  strewn  at  once  with  primrose  and  woodbine, 
daffodil  and  jasmine.  The  pine  is  not  "rooted  deep  as  high"  (A  R, 
4416),  biit  sends  its  roots  along  the  surface.  The  elm,  one  of  the  thin- 
nest-foliaged  trees  of  the  fo^rest,  is  inapprojn'iately  named  starproof 
Arc,  8g).  Lightning  does  not  singe  the  top  of  trees  {P,  Z.  i.  6;3),  but 
either  shivers  them,  or  ciHs  a  groove  down  the  stem  to  the  ground. 
These  and  other  such  like  inaccuracies  must  be  set.do^n  partly  to  con- 
ventional language  used  without  meaning,  the  vice  of  Latin  versifica- 
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enforced  as  a  task,  but  they  are  partly  due  to  real  defect  of  natural 
owledge. 

Other  9b3eccions  of  the  critics  on  the  same  score,  which  may  be  met 
wit^i  ax«  easily  dismissed.     The  objector,  who  can  discover  no  reason  , 
why  the  oak  should  be  styled  **  monumental/'  meets  with  his  match  in  ; 
\\it  defender  who  suggests -that  it  may  be  rightly  so  called  because 
monuments  in  churches  are  made  of  oak.     I  should  tremble  to  have  to 
ofi^er  an  explanation  to  critics  of  Milton  so  acute  as  these  two.     But 
of  less  ing^enious  readers  I  would  ask  if  any  single  word  can  be  found 
equal  to  *'  monumental'*  in  its  power  of  suggesting  to  the  imagination 
the  historic  oak  of  park  or  chase,  up  to  the  knees  in  fern^  which  has 
outlasted  ten  generations  of  men,  has  been  the  mute  witness  of  the 
scenes  of  love,  treachery  or  violence  enacted  in  the  baronial  hall  which 
it  shadows  and  protects,  and  has  been  so  associated  with  man  that  it 
is  now  rather  a  column  and  memorial  oblelisk  than  a  tree  of  the  forest  ? 
These  are  the  humors  of  criticism.     But'apartfrom  these,  a  natural- 
ist is  at  once  aware  that  Milton  bad  neither  the  eye  nor  the  ear  of  a 
naturalist.     At  no  time,  even  before  his  loss  of  sight,  was  he  an 
ejcact  observer  of  natural  objects.     It-  may  be  that  he  knew  a  sky- 
lark from  a  redbreast,  and  did  not  confound  the  dog-rose  with  the 
koneysuckle.      !But  I  am  sure  that  he  had  never  acquired  that  interest 
in  nature's  things  and  ways  which  leads  to  close  and  loving  watching 
of  them^     He  had  not  that  sense  of  outdoor  nature,  empirical  and  not 
scientific,  which  endows  the  Angler  of  his  contemporary  Walton  with 
his  enduring  charm,  and  which  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  living  in  the 
open  country  in  childhood.     Milton  is  not  a  man  of  the  fields,  but  of 
books.     His  life  is  in  his  study,  and  when  he  steps  abroad  into  the  air 
he  carries  his  study  thoughts  with  him.     He  does  oot  look  at  nature, 
but  he  sees  her  through  books.     Natural  impressions  are  received  from 
without,  but  always  in  those  forms  of  beautiful'  speech  in  which  the 
I>oets  of  all  age^  have  clothed  them.      His  epithets  are.  not,  like  the 

?*  )it^ets  of  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  culled  from  the  Gradus  ad 
amassum  ;  they  are  expressive  of  some  reality,  but  it  is  of  a  real 
emotion  in  the  spectator's  soul,  not  of  any  quality  detected  by  keen 
insight  in  the  objects  themselves.  This  emotion  Milton's  art  stamps 
with  an  epithet  which  shall  convey  the  added  charm  of  classical  reminis- 
cence. When,  e.g,,  he  speaks  of  *'  the  wand'ring  moon,"  the  original  * 
significance  of  the  epithet  comes  home  to  the  scholarly  reader  with  the 
enhanced  effect  of  its  association  with  the  **errantem  lunam"  of 
Horace.  Nor  because  it  is  adopted  from  Horace  has  the  epithet  here 
the  $econd-hand  effect  of  a  copy.  If  Milton  sees  nature  through 
books,  he  still  sees  it. 

**  To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon, 
Hiding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  t>een  led  aistray,. 
Throuflh  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowM, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud.'* 
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N<3  allegation  that  "wand'ring  moon"  is  borrowed  from  Horace  a 
hide  from  us  that  Milton,  though  he  remembered  Horace,  had  watch< 
the  phenomenon  with  a  feeling  so  intense  that  he  projected  his  own 
soul's  throb  into  the  object  before  him,  and  named  it  with  what  Thom- 
son calls  **  recollected  love." 

Milton's  attitude  towards  nature  is  not  that  of  a  scientific  naturalist, 
nor  even  that  of  a  close  observer.  It  is  that  of  a  poet  who  feels  its 
total  influence  too  powerfully  to  dissect  it.  If,  as  I  have  said,  Milton 
reads  books  first  and  nature  afterwards,  it  is  not  to  test  nature  by  his 
books,  but  to  learn  from  both.  He  is  learning  not  books,  but  from 
books.  Air  he  reads,  sees,  hears,  is  to  him  but  nutriment  for  the 
soul.  He  is  making  himself.  Man  is  to  him  the  highest  object ; 
nature  is  subordinate  to  man,  not  only  in  its  more  vulgar  uses,  but 
as  an  excitant  of  fine  emotion.  He  is  not  concerned  to  register  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  nature,  but  to  convey  the  impressions  they 
make  on  a  sensitive  soul.  'The  external  forms  of  things  are  to  be 
presented  to  us  as  transformed  through  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
poet.  The  nioon  is  endowed  with  life  and  will,  "stooping,**  ** rid- 
ing,** "wand'ring,"  ''bowing*  her  head,"  not  as  a  frigid  personifi^ 
tion,  and  because  the  ancient  poet  so  personified  her,^ut  by  commu- 
nication to  her  of  the  intense  agitation  which  the  nocturnal  spectacle 
rouses  in  the  poet's  own  breast. 

Ihave  sometimes  read  that  these  two  idylls  are'*' masterpieces  of 
description.'*'  Other  critics  will  ask  if  in  the  scenery  of  V Allegro  and 
/I Penseroso  jAihon  has  described  the  country  about  Hortbn,  in  Bucks, 
or  that  about  Forest  Hill,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  will  object  that  the 
Chiltern  Hills  are  not  high  enough  f6r  clouds  to  rest  upon  their  top, 
much  less  upon  their  breast.  But  he  has  left  out  the  pollard  willows, 
says  another  censor,  and  the  lines  of  pollard  willow  are  the  prominent 
feature  in  the  vsll'ley  of  the  Colne,  even  more  so  than  the  "hedgerow 
elms."  Does  the- line  "Walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale"  mean  St. 
jf'aul's  or  Westminster  Abbey  ?  When  these  things  can  continue  to  be 
asked,  it  is  hardly  superfluous  to  continue  to  repeat  that  truth  of  fact 
and  poetical  truth  are  two  different  things.  Milton's  attitude  towards 
nature  is  not  that  of  a  "  descriptive  poet,"  if  indeed  the  phrase  be  not 
^  self-contradiction. 

In  Milton  nature  is  not  put  forward  as  the  poet'fe  theme.  His  Xheme 
is  man.  In  the  two  contrasted  moods  of  joyous  emotion  or  graye  reflec- 
tion. The  shifting  scenery  ministers  to  the  varying  mood.  Thomson, 
in  the  Seasons  (1726),  Sets' himself  to  render  natural  phenomena  as  they 
truly  are.  He  has  left  iis  a.  vivid  presentation  in  gorgeous  language  of 
the  naturalistic  calendar  of  the  changing  year.  Milton,  in  these  two 
idylls,  has  recorded  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  But  he  has  not  regis- 
tered the  phenomena  ;  he  places  us  at  the  standpoint  of  the  man  before 
whom  they  deploy.  And  the  man,  joyous  or  meIan<iholy,  is  not  a  bare 
spectator  of  them  ;  he  is  the  student,  compounded  of  sensibility  and 
intelligence,  of  whom  we  are  not  told  that  he  saw  so  and  so,  or  that  he 
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^t  so,  but  with  whom  we  are  made  copartners  of  his  thotights  and 

ing.      Description  melts  into  emotion,  and  contemplation  bodies 

in  imagery.     All  the  charnx  oi  rural  Ufe  is  there,  but  it  is  not 

teodkex^  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  landscape  ;  the  scenery  is  subordinated 

to  tfte  human  figure  in  the  centre. 

These  two  short  idylls  are  marked  by  a  gladsome  spontaneity  which 
never  came  to  Milton  again.  The  delicate  fancy  and  feeling  which 
play  about  V Allegro  and  IlFenseroso  never  reappear,  and  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  austere  imaginings  of  his  later  poetical  period.  These 
two  poems  have  the  freedom  and  frolic,  the  natural  grace  of  move- 
ment, the  improvisation,  of  the  best  Elizabethan  examples,  while 
both  thoughts  and  words  are  under  a  strict  economy  unknown  to  the 
diffuse  exuberance  of  the  Spenserians. 

In  Lycidas  (16^7)  we  have  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  English 
poesy  and  of  Milton's  own  production.  A  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half  was  to  elapse  before  poetry  in  England  seemed,  in  Wordsworth's 
Odt  on  Immortality  (1807),  to  be  rising  again  towards  the  level  of 
inspiration  which  it  had  once  attained  in  Lycidas.  And  in  the  derelop- 
ffieat  of  the  Miltonic  genius  this  wonderful  dirge  marks  the  culminat- 
ing point.  As  the  twin  idylls  of  1632  show  a  great  advance  upon  the 
Ode  on  the  Nativity  (1629),  the  growth  of  the  poetic  mind  during  the 
five  years  which  follow  1632  is  registered  in  Lycidas.  Like  the  L'Altc" 
fro  and  //  Penesroso^  Lycidas  is  laid  out  on  the  lines  of  the  accepted 
pastoral  fiction  ;  like  them  it  offers  exquisite  touches  of  idealized 
rural  life.  But  Lycidas  opens  up  a  deeper  vein  of  feeling,  a  patriot 
passion  so  vehement  and  dangerous  that,  like  that  which  stirred 
the  Hebrew  prophet,  it  is  compelled  to  veil  itself  from  power,  or  from 
sympathy,  in  utterance  made  purposely  enigmatical.  The  passage 
which  begins  * '  Last  came  and  last  did  go"  rafses  in  us  a  thrill  of  awe- 
struck expectation  which  I  can  only  compare  with  that  excited  by  the 
Cassandra  of  iEschylus's  Agamemnon,  For  the  reader  to  feel  this,  he 
must  have  present  in  memory  the  circutns^ances  of  England  in  1637. 
He  must  place  himself  as  far  as  possible  in  the  situation  of  a  contem- 
porary. The  study  of  Milton's  poetry  compels  the  study  of  his  time  ; 
and  Professor  Masson's  six  volumes  are  not  too  much  to  enable  us  to 
understand  that .  there  were  real  causes  for  the  intense  passion  which 
glows  underneath  the  poet's  words — a  passion  which  unexplainecf 
would  be  thought  to  be  intrusive. 

The  historical  exposition  must  be  gather^ed  from  the  English  history 
of  the  period,  which  may  be  read  in  Professor  Mason's  excellent  sum- 
mary. All  i  deisire  to  point  out  here  is,  that  in  Lycuias  Milton's 
original^  picturesque  vein  is  iot,  the  ^rst,  time  crossed  with  one  of  quite 
pother  sort,  stern,  deterihined,  obscurely,  ipdicatiyp  qf  suppressed 
passion,  aod  the  resolution  to  do  or  die.  .Tjie  fanaticism  of  the  covenan- 
ter .andth^e  sad  ^ace  of  Petrarch  seena  to  meet  in  Milton's  monody.  Yet 
these  opposites,  instead  of  neutralizing  each  other,  are  blended  into 
one  harmonious  whole  by  the  presiding,  but  invisible,  genius  of  the 
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poet.    The  conflict  between  the  oW  cavalier  world — ^the  years  «£ 
and  festivity  of  a  splendid  and  pleasure-loving'court,  and  the  ine#<: 
tan  world  into  which  lo#e  andpleasnre  were  not- to  enter — ^thi^coni 
which  was  commencing  in  the  social  life  of  England,  is  also  t>eg\m 
Milton's  own  breast,  and  is  reflected  in  Lycidas. 


**  For  we  were  nursV  upon  the  8eU*«ame  hill.*' 

Here  is  the  sweet  mournfulness  of  the  Spenserian  time,  upon  who 
joys  Death  is  the  only  intruder.     Pass  onwaird  a  little,  and  yott  are  i^f 
presence  of  the  tremendous  or 


ii 


Two-handed  eofrine  at  the  door,'* 


the  terror  of  which  is  enhanced  by  its  obscurity.  We  are  very  s 
that  the  avenger  is  there,  though  we  know  not  who  he  is.  In 
thirty  lines  we  have  the  preluding  mutter>ngs  of  the  storm  which  w 
to  sweep  away  mask  and  revel  and  song,  to  inhibit  the  drama, 
suppress  poetry.  In  the  earlier  poems  Milton's  muse  has  sung 
the  tones  of  the  age  that  is  passing  away;  except  in  his  austere  chastit; 
a  cavalier.  Though  even  in  L* Allegro  Dr.  Johnson  truly  detects  *  *  some 
melancholy  in  his  mirth."  In  Lycidas,  for  a  moment,  the  tones  ojl, 
both  ages,  the.  past  and  the  coming,  are  combined,  and  then  Milto>i|^ 
leaves  behind  him  forever  the  golden  age,  and  one  half  of  his  poetifCw 
genius.  He  never  fulfilled  the  promise  with  which  Lycidas  conciude%| 
**  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 


CHAPTER  III. 

JOURNEY   TO   ITALY. 


Before  1632  Milton  had  begun  to  learn  Italian.  His  mind,  Just  then 
open  on  all  sides  to  impressions  from  books,  was  peculiarly  attracted 
by  Italian  poetry.  The  language  grew  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake. 
Saturated  with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Tasso  and  •Ariosto,  the  desire  atose 
to  let  the  ear  drink  in  the  music  of  Tuscan  speech. 

The  **  unhappy  gift  of  beauty,"  which  has  attracted  thfe  spoiler  of  all 
ages  to  the  Italian  peninsttla,  has  ever  exerted,  and  still  exfcrts,  a  mag- 
netic force  on  every  cultivated  mind.  Manifold  are  the  sources  of  tMs 
fascination  now.  The  scholiar  and  the  artist,  the  antiquarian  and'  the 
historian,  the  architect  aiid  the  lover  of  natural  scenery,  alike  fittdliere 
the  amplest  gratification  of  their  tastes.  This  is  SO  "Still ;  but  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Italian  cities  were  the  only  homes  of  an  a&dent 
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t' decaying  civilization.     Not  insensible  to  other  impreseions,  it  was 
liy  the  desire  of  social  converse  with  the  living  poets  and  men  of 
-a  feeble  generation,  but  one  still  nourHEhing  the  traditions  of 
great poettc  age— *whidi  drew  Milton  across  the  Alps. 

In  April,  1637,  Milton's  mother  had  died  ;  but  his  younger  brother, 
Christopher,  had  come  to  live,  with  his  wife,  in  the  paternal  home  at 
H(»ton.  Milton,  the  father,  was  not  unwilling  that  his  son  should 
have  his  foreign  tour,  as  a  part  of  that  elaborate  education  by  which 
he  was  qualifying  himself  for  his  doubtful  vocation.  The  cost  was  not 
to  stand  m  the  way^  considerable  as  it  must  have  been.  Howell's  esti- 
mate, in  his  JnstruciioTU  for  FarrHne  Travel  (1642),  was  300/.  a  year 
for  the  tourist  himself,  and  [50/.  for  his  man,  a  sum  equal  to  about 
1000/.  at  present. 

Among  the  letters  of  introduction  with  which  Milton  provided  him- 
self, one  was  from  the  aged  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Provost  of  Eton,  in 
Milton's  immediate  neighborhood.     Sir  Henry,  who  had  lived  a  long 
time  in  Italy,  inipresied  upon  his  young  friend  the  importance  of  dis- 
cretion on  the  point  of  religion,  and  told  htm  the  story  which  he  always 
told  to  travellers  ^who  asked  his  advice.     **At  Siena  I  was  tabled  in 
the  house  of  one  Alberto  Scipioni,  an  old  Roman  courtier  in  danger- 
ous times.  .  .  .  At  my  departure  for  Rome  1  had  won  confidence 
enough  to  beg  his  advice  how  I  might  carry  myself  securely  there, 
without  offence  of  others,  or.of  mine  own  conscience.     *  Signor  Arrigo 
mio,*  says  he,  ^  fensieri  stretiied  il  visa  scioito  (thoughts  close,  counte- 
nance open)  will  go  safely  over  the  whole  world. ' "  Though  the  intensity 
of  the  Catholic  reaction  had  somewhat  relaxed  in  Italy,  the  deportment 
of  a  Protestant  in  the  countries  which  were  terrorized  by  the  Inquisition 
was  a  matter  which  demanded  much  circumspection.     Sir  H.  Wotton 
spoke  from  his  own  experience  of -far  more  rigorous  times  than  those 
of  the  Barberini  Pope.     But  he  may  have  n6ticed,  even  in  his  brief 
acquaintance  with  Milton,  a  fearless  presumption  of  speech  which  was 
just  ^vhat  was  most  likely  to  bring  him  into  trouble.     The  event  proved 
that  the  hint  was  not  misplaced.     For  at  Rome  itself,  in  the  very  lion's 
den,  nothing  could  conteilt  the  young  zealot  but  to  stand  up  for  his 
Protestant  creed.     Milton  would  not  do  as  Peter  Heylin  did,  who, 
when  asked  as  to  his  religion,  replied  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  which,  in 
a  Laudian,  was  but  a  natural  equivoque.     Milton  was  resolute  in  his 
religion  at  Rome,  so  much  So  that  many  were  deterred  from  showing  him 
the  civilities  which  they  were  prepared  to  offer.     His  ru}e«  he  says,  was 
"  not  of  my  own  accord  to  introduce  in  those  places  conversation  about 
religion,  but,  if  interrogated  respecting  the  faith;  then,  whatsoever  I 
should  suiter,  to  dissemble  nothing.     What  I  was,  if  any- one  asked,  I 
concealed  from  no  one;  if  anyone  in  the  very  city  of  the  Pope  attacked 
the  orthodox  religion,  I  defended  it  most  freely."     Beyond  the  state- 
ment that  the  English  Jesuits  were  indignant,  we  hear  of  no  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  imprudence.     Perhaps  the  Jesuits  saw  that  Milton  was 
of  the  stuff  that  would  welcome  martyrdom, -and  were  sick  of  the 
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affair  of  Galileo,  which  had  terribly  daiiuiged  the  pretensiorks  of  tiieii 
Church.  ' 

Milton  arrived  in  Paris  April  or  May,  1638.  He  rec^ve^J  civilities 
from  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Sligo,  who  at  his  request  gave  him 
an  introduction  to  Grotius.  Grotius,  says  Phillips,  **took  Mihon's 
visit  kindly,  and  gave  him  entertainment  suitable  to  his  worth  and  the 
high  commendations  he  had  heard  of  him."  We  have  no  other  recoid 
ot  his  stay  of  many  days  in  Paris,  though  A.  Wood  supposes  that  *'  the 
manners  and  graces  of  that  place  were  not  agreeable  to  his  mind."  ic 
was  August  before  he  reached  Florence,  by  way  of  Nice  and  Genoa, 
and  in  Florence  he  spent  the  two  months  which  we  now  consider  the 
most  impossible  there,  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Nor 
did  he  find,  as  he  would  find  now,  the  city-  deserted  by  the  natives. 
We  hear  nothing  of  Milton's  impressions  of  ^the  place,  but  of  the  men 
whom  he  met  there  he  retained  always  a  lively -and  affectionate  remem- 
brance, The  learned  and  polite  Florentiaes  had  not. fled  to  the. hills 
from  the  stifling  heat  and  blinding  glare  of  the  Lung'  Amo,  but  seem 
to  have  carried  on  their  literary  meetings  in  defiance  of  clinaate.  This 
was  the  age  of  academies — ran  institution,  Milton  says,  **o£  most 
praiseworthy  effect,  both  for  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters  and  the 
keeping  up  of  friendships."  Florence  had  five  or  six  such  societies, 
the  Florentine,  the  Delia  Crusca,  the  Svogliati,  the  Apotisti,  etc.  It 
is  easy,  and  usual  in  our  day,  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  literary 
tone  of  these  academies,  fostering,  as  they  did,  an  amiable  and  gar- 
rulous intercourse  of  reciprocal  compliment,  and  to  contrast  them 
unfavorably  with  our  societies  for  severe  research.  They  were  at 
least  evidence  of  culture,  and  served  to  kqep  alive  the  traditions  of  the 
more  masculine  Medicean  age.  And  that  the  members  of  these  asso- ; 
ciations  were  not  unaware  of  their  own  degeneracy  and  of  its  cause,  \ 
we  learn  from  Milton  himself*  For  as  soon  as  they  found  that  they 
were  safe  with  the  young  Briton,  they  disclosed  their  own  bitter  hatred 
of  the  Church's  yoke  which  they  had  to  bear.  **  I  have  sate  among 
their  learned  men,"  Milton  wrote  in  1644,  **and  been  counted  happy 
to  be  born  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom  as  they  supposed 
England  ^yas,  while  themselves  did  nothing  but .  bemoan  the  servile 
condition  into  which  learning.amongst  them  was  brought,  that  this 
was  it  which  had  dampt  the  glory  of  .Italian  wits  that  nothing  had  been 
written  there  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and  fustian."  Miltoa 
was  introduced  at  the  meetings  of  their  /ajcademies;  his  presence  is 
recorded  on  twiO  occasions,  of  which  the  latest  is  the  i6th  September  at 
the.  Svogliati.  He  paid  his  scot  by  reciting  from  memory  spn^e  of  his 
youthful  Latin  verses,  hexameters,  '-molto. erudite,"  says  the  minute* 
:book  of  the  sitting,  and  others,  which  **I  shifted,  in  the  scarcity  of 
books  and  convqniencies,  to  patch  \ip,"  He  obtained  much  credit  by 
th^se  exercises,  which,  indeed,  deserved  it  by  comparison.  He  v«a- 
tured  upon  the  perilous  experiment  of  offering  .some  compositions  in 
Italian,  which  the  fastidious  Tuscan  ear  at  least  professed  to  include 
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Jihoee  "  encominnis  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on 

of  this  side  the  Alps.** 
>fCtke  author  of  Z;«t<^  cannot  but  have  been  quite  aware  of  the 
ai&  pottical  merit  of  such  an  ode;  as  that  which  was  addressed  to 
hj  'Francini.      in   this  ode   Milton  is  the   swan  of  Thames-^ 
Thames,  which,  owing- to  thee,  rivals  Boeotian  Permessus,"  and  so 
0eth.     &it  thei^  is  a  genuine  feelingf,  an  ungrudging  warmth  of  sym- 
pathetic recognition  underlying  the  trite  and  tumid  panegyric.     And 
*  Milton  may  have  yielded  to  die  not  unnatural  impulse  of  showing  his 
countrymen  that  iliofigh  not  a  prophet  in  boorish  and  fanatical  Eng^ 
land,  he  had  found  recogtiitron  in  the  home  of  tetters  and  aitSi    Upon 
us  is  forced,  by  this  their  different  reception  of  Milton,  the  contrast 
'  between  the  two  countries,  Italy  and  England,  in  the  middle. of  the 
jseventeenth  century.     The  rude  North,  whose  civilization  was  all  to 
come,  concentrating  all  its  intelligence  in  a  violent  effort  to  work  off 
the  ecclesiastical  poison  from  its  system,  is  brought  into  sharp  contrast 
with 'the  sweet  South,  whose  civilization  is  behind  h,  and  whose  inteU 
'  lea,  after  a  severe  struggle,  has  sucbumbcd  to  the  material  ■  force  and 
I  organization  of  the  Church. 

Ab  sodn  as  the  season  allowed  of  it,  Milton  set  forward  to  Rome, 
taking-  what  was  then  the  usual  way  by  Siena.  -  At  Rome  he  spent 
two  4»onths,  occupying  himself  partly  with  seeing  the  antiquities,  and 
partly  with  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  natives,  and  some  of  the  many 
foreigners  resident  in' the  eternal  city.  But  though  he  received  much 
civility,  we  do  not  find  that  he  met  with  the  peculiar  sympathy  which 
endeared  to  him  his  Tuscan  friends.  His  chief  ally  was  the  German, 
Lucas  Holstenius,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  who  had  abjured  Protestant* 
ism  to  become  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Holstenius  bad  resided  three 
years  in  Oxford,  and  considered  himself  bound  to  repay  to  the  English 
scholar  some  of  the  attentions  he  had  received  himself.  Through 
Holstenius  Milton  was  presented  to  the  nephew^  Francesco  Barberini, 
who  was  just  then  everything  in  Rome.  It  was  at  a  concert  at  the 
Baiberini  palace  that  Milton  heard  Leonora  Baroni  sing.  His  three 
Latin  epigrams  addressed  to  this  lady,  the  first  singer  of  Italy,  or  of 
the  world  at  that  time,  testify  to  the  enthusiasm  she  excited  In  the 
musical  soul  of  Milton.   • 

Nor  are  these  three  epigrams  the  only  homage  which  Miltoii  paid  to- 
Italian  beauty.  The  susceptible  poet,  who  in  the  sunless  North  would 
fain  have  "sported  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair,"  could  not  behold 
Neaera  herself,  and  the  flashing  splendor  of  her  eye,  unmoved.  ^  Mil- 
ton proclaims  (Defensio  Secun^a)  that  in  all  his  foreign  tour  he  had 
lived  clear  from  all  that  is  disgraceful.  But  the  pudicity  of  his 
behavior  and  language  covers  a  soul  tremulous  with  emotion,  whose 
passion  was  intensified  by  the  discipline  of  d  chaste  intention.  Five 
Italan  pieces  among  his  f>oems  are  to  the  address  of  another  lady, 
whose ""^najestic  movements  and  love^darting  dark  brow  "  had  sub- • 
dued  him.    The  diarm  lay  in  the  novelty  of  this  style  of  beauty  t9  one 
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who  came  from  the  land  of  the  **  vetmcil-tincturM  cheek"  {Co4^ui) 
the  '* golden  nets  of  hair"  {EL  i.  60).     No  clue  has  beea  discibvered to 
the  name  of  this  divinity,  or  to  the  occasion  on  which  Milton  anir  her. 

Of  Milton's  impressions  of  Rome  there  is  no  record.  Tbe{£  are  no 
traces  of  special  observation  in  his  poetry*  The  description  of  the 
city  in  Paradise  Regained  (iv.  32)  has  nothing  characteristic, .  and 
eould  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  never  seen  it,  and  by  many 
as  well  as  by  Milton.  We  get  one  glimpse  of  him  by  aid  of  the 
register  of  the  English  College,  as  dining  there  at  a  * '  sumptuous 
entertainment "  on  30th  October,  when  he  met  Nicholas  Carey, 
brother  of  Lord  FaUdahd.  In  spite  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s  caution, 
his  resoluteness,  as  A.  Wood  calls  it,  in  his  religion,  besides  making 
the  English  Jesuits  indignant,  caused  others,  not  Jesuits,  to  withhold 
civilities.  Milton  only  tells  us  himself  that  the  antiquities  detained 
him  in  Rome  about  two  months. 

At  the  end  of  November  he  went  to  Naples.  On  the  road  he  fell  in 
with  an  Eremite  friar,  who  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  one  man 
in  Naples  whom  it  was  important  he  should  know,  Giovanni  Battista 
Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa.  The  marquis,  now  seventy-eight,  had  bei^ 
for  two  generations  the  Mxcenas  of  letters  in  Southern  Italy.  He 
had  sheltered  Tasso  in  the  former  generation,  and  Marini  in  the  latter. 
It  was  the  singular  privil^e  of  his  old  age  that  he  should  now  eater* 
tain  a  third  poet,  greater  than  either.  In  spite  of  his  years,  he  was 
able  to  act  as  cicerone  to  the  young  Englishman  overthfc  scenes  which 
he  himself,  in  his  Life  of  Tasso^  has  described  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  poet.  But  even  the  high-souled  Manso  quailed  before  the  terrors  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  apblogized  to  Milton  for  not  having  shown  him 
greater  attention,  because  he  would  not  be  more  circumspect  in  the 
matter  of  religion.  Milton's  Italian  journey  brings  out  the  two  eoa- 
fHcting  strains  of  feeling  which  were  uttered  together  in  Lycidas^  the 
poet's  impressibility  by  nature,  the  freeman's  indignation  at  clerical 
domination. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  latter  passion,  the  nobl«  rage 
of  freedom,  was  to  suppress  the  more  delicate  flower  of  poetic  imagiiia- 
tion.  Milton's  original  scheme  had  included  Sicily  and  Greece.  The 
serious  aspect  of  affairs  at  home  compelled  him  -to  renounce  his  pro* 
jedt  ^*  I  considered  ittiishononable  to  be  enjoying  myself  at  my  ease 
in  foreign  lands,  while  my  countrymen  were  striking  a  blow  for  free- 
dom.'' He.  retraced  his  steps  leisurely  enough,  however,  making  a 
halt  of  two.  months  in  Rome,  and  again  one  or  two  months  in  Florence. 
We  find  him  mentioned  in  theminutes  of  the  academy  of  the  Svogliati 
as  having  been  present  at  three  (rf  their  weekly  meetings,  on  the  17th, 
24th,:  and  31st  March,  But  the  most  noteworthy  incident  of  his  second 
Florentine  residence  is  his  interview  with  Galileo.  He  had  been 
unable  to  see  the  veteran  martyr  of  science  on  his  first  visit.  For 
■~'  ^ugh  Galileo  was  at  that  time  living  within  the  walls^  he  was  kept  a 
prisoner  by  the  Inquisition,  and  not  allowed  either  to  set  foot 
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Icfe  liis  own  dcwr,  or  to  receive  visits  from  non-Catholies.     In  the 

iflg^  of  1639,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  go  back^  to  his  villa  at 

ftiraa,    near  Arcetri,  and  Milton  obtained  admission  to  him,  old, 

ffe^  aiW  blind,  but  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculty.     There  is 

c^erVftble  in  Milton,  as  Mr,  Masson  suggests,  a  prophetic  fascination 

erf  the  fancy  on  the  subject  of  blindness.      And  the  deep  impression 

left  by  this  sight  of  **the  Tuscan  artist"  is  evidenced  by  the  feeling 

'With  which  Galileo's  name  and  achievemeiit  are  imbedded  in  Paradise 

lost.  ... 

From  Florence,  Milton  crossed  the  Apennines  by  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  to  Venice.  From  this  port  he  shipped  for  England  the  books 
Kc  had  toUected  during  his  tour,  books  curious  and  rare  as  they 
sfeemed  to  Phillips,  and  among  them  a  chest  or  two  of  choice  music 
bbofcs.  The  month  of  April  was  spent  at  Venice,  and  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  beloved  land  he  would  never  visit  again,  Milton  passed  the 
Alps  to  'Geneva.    . 

No  Englishman's  foreign  prilgrimage  was  complete  without  touch- 
ing at  this  marvellous  capital  of  the  reformed  faith,  which  with  almost 
no  resources  had  successfully  braved  the  whole  might  of  the  Catholic 
reaction.  The  only  record  of  Milton's  stay  at  Geneva  is  the  album  of 
a  Neapolitan  refugee,  to  which  Milton  contributed  his  autograph, 
under  date  loth  June,  1639,  ^^^^  ^^^  following  quotation  : — 

• 

"  If  virtue  feeble  werer,  '-* 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

(From  Comtu^ 
"  Coelum  non  animum  muto^  dum  trans  mare  curro.'* 

(From  Horace^, 

But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  gfuest  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing pastors,  Giovanni  Diodati,  whose  nephew  Charles,  a  physician 
commencing  practice  in  London,  was  Milton's  bosom  friend.  Here 
Milton  first  heard  of  the  death,  in  the  previous  August,  of  that  friend. 
It'was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  for  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  being  at 
home  again  would  have  been  to  pour  into  a  sympathetic  Italian  ear 
the  story  of  his  adventures.  The  sadness  of  the  homeward  journey 
from  Geneva  is  recorded  for  us  in  the  Epitaphium  Danionis.  This 
IMece  is  an  elegy  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Diodati.  It  unfortunately 
difiFers  from  the  elegfy  on  King  in  being  written  in  Latin,  and  is  thus 
inaccessible  to  uneducated  readers.  As  to  such  readers  the  topic  of 
Milton's  Latin  poetry  is  necessarily  an  ungrateful  subject,  I  will  dis- 
miss it  here  with  one  remark.  Milton's  Latin  verses  are  distinguished 
from  most  Neo-latin  verse  by  being  a  vehicle  of  real  emotion.  His 
technical  skill  is  said  to  have  been  surpassed  by  others  ;  but  that  in 
which  he  stands  alone  is  that  in  these  exercises  of  imitative  art  he  is 
able  to  remain  himself,  and  to  give  utterance  to  genuine  passion. 
Artificial  Arcadianism  is  as  much  the  "frame-work  of  the  elegy  on 
Diodati  as  it  is  of  Lyddas.     We  have  Daphnis  and  Bion,  Tityrus  and 
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Amyntas  for  charactcrs.SicHian  valleys  for  scenery,  while  Panl  Pale»p 

and  the  Fauns  ^represent  the  supernatural.     The  shepherds  Adefen^ 

their  flocks  from  wolves  and  lions.    But  this  factitious  bucoUcfsca  is 

pervaded  by  a  pathos  which,  lik^e. volcanic  heat,  has. fused  into  a  new 

compound  the  dilapidated  debris  of  the  Theocritean  world.    And  in 

the  Latin  elegy  there  is  jBore  tenderness  than  in  the  English.     Charles 

Diodati  was  much  nearer  to  Milton  than  had  been  Edward  King.    Th« 

sorrow  in  Lyeidas  is  not .  so  much  personal  as-  it  is  the  regret  of  the 

society  of.  Christ's.     King  had  only  been  known  to  Milton  as  one  of 

the  students  of  the  same  college;  Diodati  was. t|ie. associate  of  his 

choice  in  riper  manhood^    .  .. 

.  The  Epitaphium  Damonis  is  further    memorable  as  Milton's  last 

attempt  in  serious  Latin  verse.     Ue  discovered  in  this  experiment  that 

Latin  was  not  an  adequate,  vehicle  of  the  feeling  -^h^  desired  to  give 

vent  to.      In  the  concluding  lines  he  takes,  a  formal  feeling  ol  tlie 

Latin  muse,  and  announces  his  purpese  of  adopting  beoceforth  the 

"  harsh  »x^  grating  BriUQtiic.idiom' \  {Bnttonicum  sirtdem^ 
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CHAPTER  lY.     . 

?DUCATIOKALk  THEORY — TJIACHING. 

Milton  was  back  in  England  in  August,  1639.  He  bad  been  absent 
a  year  and,  three  months,  during  which  space  of  timie  the  aspect  of 
public  aflfairs,  which  had  been  perplexed  and  gloomy  when  he  left, 
had  been  growing  still  more  ominous  of  a  coming  storm.  The. issues 
of  the  controversy  were  so  pervasive  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
any  educated  man  who  understood  them  not  to  range  himself  on  a 
side.  Yet  Milton,  though  he  had  broken  off  his  projected  tour  in  coo* 
sequence,  did  not  rush  into  the  fray  on  his  return.  He  resumed  his 
retired  and  studious  life,  "with  no  small  delight,  cheerfully  leaving," 
as  he  says,  "the  event  of  public  affairs  first  to  God,  and  then  to  those 
to  whom  the  people  had  committed  that  task." 

He  did  not  return  to  Horton,  but  took  lodgings  in  London,  in  the 
hous^  of  Russel,  a  tailor,  in  St.  Bride's  churchyard,  at  the  city  end  of 
Fleet  Street,  on  the  side  of  what  is  now  Farriogdon  Street.  There  is 
■^o  attempt  on  the  part  of  Milton  to  take  up  a  profession,  .not  even  for 
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K^tibe  safe  of  appearances.  The  elder  Milton  wais  content  to  provide 
w  like  s^n,  of  whom  be  was  proud,  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  his 
P  tcceciric  scheme  of  life,  to  continue,  namely,  to  prepare  himself  for 
'      aome^eat  work,  nature  unknown. 

for  a  young  man  of  simple  habits  and  studious  life  a  little  suffices. 
Tbe  chief  want  is  books,  and  of  these,  for  Milton*s  style  of  reading, 
select  rather  than  copious,  a  large  collection  is  superfluous.  There 
were  in  1040  no  public  libraries  in  London,  and  a  scholar  had  to  find  his 
own  store  of  books  or  to' borrow  from  his  friends.  Milton  never  can 
have  possessed  a  large  library.  At  Horton  he  may  have  used  Keder- 
minster's  bequest  to  Langley  Church.  Still,  with  his  Italian  acquisi- 
tions, added  to  the  books  that  he  already  possessed,  he  soon  found  a 
iodging  too  narrow  for  his  accommodation,  and  removed  to  a  house 
of  his  own,  -*a  pretty  garden  house,  in  Aldersgate,  at  the  end  of* an 
entry.'  Aldersgate  was  outside  the  city  walls,  on  the  verge  of  the 
«pen  country'  of  Islington,  and  was  a  genteel  though  not  a  fashiotjable 
quarter.  There  were  few  streets  in  London,  says  Phillips,  more  free 
from  noise. 
.  He  had  taken  in  hand  the  education  of  his  two  nephews^  John  and 
Edward  Phillips,  sons  of  his  only  sister  Anne.  Anne  was  a  few  years 
older  than  her  brother  John.  Her  first  husband,  Edward  Phillips,  had 
died  in  1631,  and  the  widow  had  given  her  two  sons  a  step-father  in 
one  Thomas  Agar,  who  was  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown's  office.  Mil- 
ton, on  settling  in  London  in  1639,  had  at  once  taken  his  younger 
nephew  John  to  live  with  him.  When,  in  1640,  he  removed  to  Aiders- 
gate,  the  elder,  Edward,  also  came  under  his  roof. 
•  If  it  was  affection  for  his  sister  which  first  moved  Milton  to  under- 
take the  tuition  of  her  sons,  he  soon  developed  a  taste  for  the  occupa- 
tion. In  1643  he  began  to  receive  into  his  house  other  pupils,  but 
only,  says  Phillips  (who  is  solicitous  that  his  uncle  should  not  be 
thought  to  have  kept  a  school),  *'  the  sons  of  some  gentlemen  that  we're 
his  intimate  friends."  He  threw  into  his  lessons  the  same  energy 
which'  he  carried  into  ever5rthing  else.  In  his  eagerness  to  find  a 
place  for  every thifng  that  could  be  learnt,  there  could  have  been  few 
hours  in  the  day  which  were  not  invaded  by  teaching.  He  had 
exchanged  the  contemplative  leisure  of  Horton  for  a  busy  life,  in 
which  no  hour  twit  had  its  calls,  Even  on  Sundays  there  were  lessons 
in  the  Greek  Testament  and  dictations  of  a  system  of  Divinity  in 
Latin.  His  pamphlets  of  this  period  betray,  in  their  want  of  measure 
and  equilibrium,  even  in  th^ir  heated  style  and  psission'-fiushed  fan- 
gtiage,  the  life  at  high  pressure  which  their  author  was  leading. 

We  have  no  account  of  Milton's  method  of  teaching  from  any  com- 
petent pupil.  Edward  Phillips  was  an  amiable  and  upright  man,  who 
earned  his  living  respectably  by  tuition  and  the  compilation  of  books. 
He  held  his  uncle's  memory  in  great  veneration.  But  when  he  comes 
to  describe  the  education  he  received  at  his  uncle's  hands,  the  only 
characteristic  on   which   he  dwells   is   that   of  quantity.      Phillips's 
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account  is,  however,  supplemented  for  us  by  Milton's  writteiytheoi 
His  Traeiati  pf  .Education  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib  is  probabl*^ known* 
even  to  those  who  have  never  looked  at  anything  else  oi  Milton's  in 
prose. 

Of  all  the  practical  arts,  that  of.education  seems*  the  most  cambrous 
in  its  method,  and  to  be  productive  of  the  smallest  results  with  the 
most  lavish  expenditure  of  means.  Hence  the  subject  of  education  is 
one  whi^h  is  always  luring  on  the  innovator  and  the  theorist.  Eveiy 
one,  as  he  grows  up,  becomes  aware  of  time  lost,  and  effort  misap- 
plied, in  his  own  case.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  desire  to  save  oitr 
children  from  a  like  waste  of  powen  And  in  a  time  such  as  was  that 
of  Milton's  youth,  when  all  traditions  were  being  questioned,  and  all 
institutions  were  to  be  remodelled^  it  was  certain  that  the  school  would 
be  among  the  earliest  objects  to  attract  an'  «cperimental  reformer. 
Among  the  advanced  minds  of  the  time  there  had  grown  up  a  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  the  received  methods  of  our  schools,  and  more 
esjSecially  of  our  universities.  The  great  inslaurator  of  all  knowledge. 
Bacon,  in  preaching  the  necessity  of  altering  the  whole  method  of 
knowing,  included  as  matter  of  course  the  method  of  teaching  to  know. 

The  man  who  carried  over  the  Baconian  aspiration  into  education 
was  Comenius  (d.  167a).  A  projector  and  enthusiast,  Comenkis 
desired,  like  Bacon,  an  entirely  new  intellectual  era^  With  Bacon^s 
intellectual  ambition,  but  without  Bacon's  capacity,  Comenius  pro^ 
posed  to  revolutionize  all  knowledge,  and  to  make  complete  wisdom 
accessible  to  all,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  arid  with  a  minimum  of 
labor.  Language  only  as  an  instrument,  not  as  an  end  in  itself; 
many  living  languages,  instead  of  the  one  dead  language  of  the  old 
school ;  a  knowledge  of  things,  instead  of  words  ;  the  free  use  of  our 
eyes  and  ears  upon  the  nature  that  surrounds  us  ;  intelligent  appre- 
hension, instead  of  k9tading  the  memory — ^all  these  doctrines,  after- 
wards inherited  by  the  party  of  rational  reform,  were  first  promiil- 
gated  in  Europe  by  the  numerous  pamphlets — some  ninety  have  been 
reckoned  up — of  this  Teuto-Slavv  Comenius. 

.  Comenius  had  as  the  champion  of  his  views  in  England  Samuel 
Hartlib,  a  Dantziger  by  origin,  settled  in  London  since  1628.  Hartlib 
had  even  less  of  real  science  than  Comenius,  but  he  was  equally  pos- 
sessed by  the  Baconian  ideal  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  of  knowl- 
edge. Not  himself  a  discoverer  in  atiy  branch,  he  was  unceasingly 
occupied  in  ^communicating  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  others. 
He  had  an  ear  lor  every  novelty  of  whatever  kind,  interesting  himself 
in  social,  religious,  philanthropic  schemes^as  well  as  in  experiments  n) 
the  arts.  .  A, sanguine  universality  of  benevolence  pervaded  that  gen- 
eration of  ardent  souls,  akin  .only  in  their  comhion  anticipation  of  an 
unknown  Utopia.  A  secret  was  within  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity 
whi^h  would  make  all  mankind  happy.  But  there  were  two  directions 
more  especially  in  which  Hartlib's  zeal  without  knowledge  abounded. 
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These  ;vere  a  grand  scheme  for  the  union  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
ap4  hH  piopagand  of  Comenius's  schooUreform. 

For  fie  first  of  these  projects  it  was  not  likely  that  Hartlib  would 
gain  a  proselyte  in»Mi)ton.  who  had  at  one<And  twenty  judged  Angli- 
can orders  a  servitude,  and  was  already  chafing  against  the  restraints 
o^  Presbytery.  But  on  his  other  hobby,  that  of  school-reform,  Milton 
was  not  only  sympathetic,  but  wlten  Hartlrb  came  to  talk  with  him.  he  j 

found  that  most  or  all  of  Comenius's  ideas  bad  already  independently  ^ 

presented  themselves  to  the  reflection  or  experience  of  the  English- 
man. At  Hartltb's  request  Milton  consented  to  pat  down  his  thoughts 
on  paper,  and  even  to  print  them  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  eight  pages, 
entitled.  Of  EdmaUon  :  to  Master  Samuei  HartUb, 

This  tract,  often  reprdduced  and  regarded,  along  with  one  <^  Locke's, 
as  a  substantial- contribution  to  the  subject,  must  often  have  grievously 
disappointed  those  who  have  eagerly  consulted  it  for  practical  hints  or 
guidance  of  any  kind.  Its  interest-  is  wholly  biographical.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  educational  theory,  but  it  is 
strongly  marked  with  the  Miltonic  individuality.  We  find  in  it  the 
sarne  lofty  conception  of  the  aim  which  Milton  carried  into  everything 
he  attempted  ;  the  same  disdain  of  the  beaten  routine,  and  proud  reli- 
ance upon  his  own  resources.  He  had  given  vent  elsewhere  to  his 
discontent  with  the  system  of  Cambridge,  **  which,  as  in  the  ^ime  of 
her  better  ^ealth.  and  mine  own  younger  judgment,  I  never  greatly 
admired,  so  now  (1642)  much  less."  In  the  letter  to  Hartlib  he 
denounces  with  equal  herceness  the  schools  and  **  the  many  mistakes 
which  have  made  learning  generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccesS" 
fuU*'  The  alumni  of  the  universities  carry  away  with  them  a  hatred 
and  contempt  for  learning,  and  sink  into  "  ignorantly  zealous"  clerg^^- 
men,  or  mercenary  lawyers,  while  the  men  of* fortune  betake  them- 
selves to  feasts  and  jollity.  These  last,  Milton  thinks,  are  the  best  of 
the  three  classes. 

All  these  moral  shipwrecks  are  the  consequence,  according  to  Milton, 
of  bad  education.  It  is  in  our  power  to  avert  them  by  a  reform  of 
schools.  But  the  measures  of  reform,  when  produced,  are  ludicrously 
incommensurable  with  the  evils  to  be  remedied.  I  do  not  trouble  the 
leader  with  recounting  the  proposals ;  they  are  only  a  form  of  the 
well-known  educational  fallacy— ^tbe  communication  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. The  doctrine  as  propounded  in  the  Tractate  is  complicated  by 
the  further  difficulty  that  the  knowledge  is  to  be  gathered  out  of  Greeic 
I' and  Latin  books  This  doctrine  is  advocated  by  Milton  with  the 
ardor  of  bis  own.  lofty  enthusiasm.  In  virtue  of  the  grandeur  of  zeal 
which  inspires  them,  these  pages,  which  are .  in  substance  nothing 
more  than  the  now  familiar  omniscient  examiner's  programme,  retain 
^  place  as  one  of  our  classics.  The  fine  definition  of  education  here 
\  given  has  never  been  improved  upon  :  **  I  call  a  complete  and  gener- 
ous education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and 
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magnanimovssLy  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  |- 
war."  This  is  the  true  Milton.  When  he  ofifers,  in  another  page,  as 
equivalent  a  definition  of  the  true  end  of  learning,  ' '  to  repair  the  ruin 
of  our  first  parents  by  regaining  to  ■  know  God  anght/'  we  .have  the 
theological  Milton,  and  what  he  took  on  from  the  current  language  of 
his  age. 

MiltoQ  saw'stroogly,  as  many.ha^  done  before  and  ^nce.  one  weak 
point  in  the  practice  of  schools,  oaaaely,  the  small  result  of  much  time. 
He  fell  into  the  natural  error  of  the  inexperienced  teacher,  that  -of  sup- 
posing that  the  remedy  was  the  ingestion  of  much  and  diversified  .intel- 
ligible matter.  .  It  reqi^ires  much  observation  of  young  minds  to  dis< 
cover  that  the  rapid  inculcation  of  unassimilated  information  stupefies 
^e  faculties  instead  of  training  them.  Is  it  fanciful  to  think  that  in 
Edward  Phillips,  who  was  always  employing  his  superficial  pen  upon 
topics  with  which  he  snatched  a  fugitive  acquaintance,  we  have  a  ,con-> 
Crete  example  of  the  natural  result  of  the  Miltonic  system  of  instruct 
tion? 


CHAPTER  V. 

MARRIAGE,  AND  PAMPHLETS  ON  DIVORCE. 

I 

We  have  seen  that  Milton  turned  back  from  his  unaccomplished  tour 
because  he  **  deemed  it  disgraceful  to  be  idling  away  his  time  abroad 
for  his  own  gratification,  while  his  countrymen  were  contending  for 
their  liberty."  From  these  words  biographers  have  inferred  that  he 
hurried  home  with  the  view  to  taking  service  in  the  Parliamentarian 
army.  This  interpretation  of  his  words  seems  to  receive  confirmation 
from  what  Phillips  thinks  he  had  heard — '*  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
there  were  not  about  this  time  a  design  in  agitation  of  making  him 
Adjutant-General  in  Sir  William  Waller's  army."  Phillips  very  likely 
thought  that  a  recruit  could  enlist  as  an  Adjutant-General,  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  Milton's  own  words  that  he  himself  ever  contemplated 
service  in  the  field.  The  words  **  contending  for  liberty"  (de  libertate 
dimicarent)  could  not,  as  said  of  the  winter  1638-39,  mean  anything 
more  than  the  strife  of  party.  And  when  war  did  break  out,  it  must 
have  been  obvious  to  Milton  that  he  could  serve  the  cause  better  as  a 
scholar  than  as  a  soldier. 

That  he  never  took  service  in  the  army  is  certain.  If  there  was  a 
time  when  he  should  have. been  found  in  the  ranks,  it  was  on  the  ^2th 
November,  1642,  when  every  able-bodied  citizen  turned  out  to  oppose 
the  march  of  the  king,  who  had  advanced  to  Brentford.  But  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  sonnet— 


*'  Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms. 
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i^t  Milton,  on  this  occasion,  stayed  at  home.  He  had,  as  he 
atifloundfcd  in  February,  164c,  *' taken  labor  and  intent  study"  to  be 
%  portK>n  iir  this  life.     He  did  not  contemplate  enlisting  his  pen  in 

the  service  of  the  Parliament,  but  the  exaltation  of  his  country's  glory 
by  the  composition  of  some  monument  of  the  Englisb  language,  as 
Dante  or  Tasso  had' done  for  Italian.  But  a  projeU/>ambttiQus.as  this 
lay  too  tar  ofi  to  be  put  in  execution  as  soon  as  thought  of.  The  ulti- 
mate purpose  had  to  give  place' to- the  immediate.  One  oi  these  ii^ter- 
liid^s,  originating  in  Milton's  persona)  relations,*  was.  his  series  <  of 
tracts  on  divorce. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  snmmer  of  1643,  Milton  took  a  sudden  jour- 
ney mto  the  country,  '  *  nobody  about  him  certainly  knowing  the  rea- 
son, or  that  it  was  any  more  thas  a  journey  of  recreation."  He  was 
at)senc  about  a  month,  and  when  he  returned  he  brought  back  a  wife 
with  him.  ^or  was  the  bride  alone.  She  was  attended  **  by  some 
few  of  her  nearest  relations,'-  and  there  was  feasting  and  celebratipa- 
of  the  nuptials  ta  the  house  in  Aidersgate  Street. 

The  bride's  name  was  Mary,  eldest  daughter-  of  Richard  Powell. 
Esq.,  of  Forest  Hill,  J.  P.  for  the  county  of  Oxford.  Forest  Hill  is  a 
village  and  parish  about  five  miles  from  Oxford  on  the  Thame  road.' 
where  Mr.  Powe,llhad  a  house  and  a  small  estate  of  some  300/.  a  year, 
value  of  that  day.  Forest  Hill  was  within  the  ancient  royal  forest  of 
Shotover,  of  which  Mr.  Powell  was  lessee.  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  the  poet's  father  was  born  at  Stanton  St.  John,  the  adjoming 
parish  to  Forest  Hill,  and  that  Richard  Milton,  the  grandfather,  h^ 
been.ujider-ranger  ot.  the  royal  forest.  There  had  been  many  trans- 
actions betw^n  the  Milton  and  the  Powell  families  as  far  back  as 
1627^  In  paying  a  visit  to  that  neighborhood,  Milton  was  both  return- 
ing to.  the  district  which  had  been  Xhp  home  of  all  the  Miltons,  and 
renewing  an  old  acquaintance  with  the  Powell  family.  Mr.  Powell. 
though  in  receipt .  of  a  fair  income  for  a  country  gentleman — ^300/.  a 
year  of  that  day  may  be  roughly  valued  at  1000/.  of  our  day — ^and  his 
wife  ha4  brought  him  3000/.,  could  not  live  within  his  means.  His 
children  were  numerous,  and>  belonging  to  (he  cavalier  party,  his 
bouse  was  conducted  with  the  careless  and  easy  hospitality  of  a  roy- 
alist gentleman.  Twenty  years. before  he  had  begun  borrowing,  and 
among  other  persons  had  had  recourse  to  the  prosperous  and  saving 
scrivener  of  Bread  Street,  He  was  already  mortgaged  to  the  Miltons. 
father  and  sons,  more  deeply,  than  his  estate  had  any  prospect  of  pay- 
ing, which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
promising  a  portion  of  1000/.  with  his  daughter.  Milton,  with  a 
poet's  want  oi  caution,  or  indifference  to  money,  and  with  a  lofty 
masculine  disregard  of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  girl  he  asked  to 
s^are  his  life,  came  home  wi(^  his  bride  in  triumph,  and  held  feasting 
in  celebration  of  his  hasty  and  ill-considered  choice.  It  was  a  begin- 
ning of  sorrows  to  him.  Hitherto,  up  to  his  thirty-fifth  year,  indepen- 
dent master  of   leisure  and  the  delights  of  literature,  his  years  had 
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passed  without 'a  ch€<!te  ^r  al  shadow.  -From  this  day  forward  earnest  fj^ 
misery,  the  ittip6rtUttitieS  of •  business, -t^ie  clamor  of  "contfe'vfei's^j" 
crowned  by  the  crashing  calamity  of  blindh^ss,  were  to  bfe  his'-^ortibi 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Sihgtilar  amori^  fjoets  in  the  serene  for- 
tune of  the  first  hatf  of  life,  fn  the  second  half  his  piteous  fkte  was  II6 
fank  in  wmtchcfdness  with  t^t  of  his  masters,  I>ante  or  TaJso. 

The  biographer,  acquainted  with  the  event,  hai  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
dicting it,  and  iflisaying  at  this  *  point  'irt  his  story  that  Milton  irii^t 
hove  known  better  than,  With  bis -puHtanical  connections,  to  ha-<^e 
taken  to  wife  a  daughter  of  a  cavalier  house,  to  have  brought  h6f 
from  a  roysteririg  homej  frcqiientM  by  tlie  dis^lute  officers  of  tJie 
Oxford  garrison,  to  the  spare 'difet  rind  philbsophical  retirement  of  a 
recluse  student,  and  to  have  lodked  fof'  sympathy  and  response  for  hiW 
speculation^  fyom  an  uii educated  aWd  frivolous  girl.  Love  has  blind- 
ed, and  will  continue  to  blind,  the  wisest  men  to  calculations  as  easy 
and  as  -certat  A  as  these.  And  M?ltonf,  In  whose  ^oul  Puritan  austerity 
was  as  yet  only  contending'wi^the'more  genialcun*ehts  of  humanity, 
had  a  far  greater  thari  "average  Susceptibility  to  the  Charm  of  womdn.^ 
£v«n  at  the  lalerdateof  Paradise  Lost,  voluptdous  thoughts,  as  Mt. 
Hallam  has  observed , '  rfre  not  uncon genial  tb  him .  And  at  rin  earlier 
age  hi^  poems,  candidly  pur^  fi^om^thte  laSefvious  Innuendoes  of-liis 
contemporaries,  have  preserved  the  record  of  the  rapid  li'npression  of 
the  momentary  passagW  of  beauty  upon  his  susceptible  mind.  Once, 
at  twenty,  he  was  all  on'  flame  by  the  casual  meeting,  in  one  of  Ws 
wsdksinthe  suburbs  of  London,  with  a  damsel  whohi  he  never  saw 
again.  A|fain;  Sonnetsiii'.  to  y.  tell  how  he  fell  before  the  new  type- 
of  foreign -beauty*  Whi(th"  crossed  his  path  at  Bologna.  A  similar  sur-' 
prise  of  His  fancy  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened on  the  presettt  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Shotovef.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Mary  Powell  was  handsome,  and  We  may  be  sure  thtat 
irwoutd  have  been  rAentioned  !f  she  had  been.  But  she  had  youth 
and  country  freshness;  her  *'*' unlivelmess  an^d  natutal  sloth  unfit  for 
conversation"  passed  aS  '*  the  biishful  muteness  of  a  virgin ;*'  and  if  a" 
doubt  intruded  that  he  was  being  too  hasty,  Milton  may  have  thought 
that  a  girl  of  seventeen  could  be  moulded  at  pleasured 

•  He  was  too  soon  undeceived.  His  dre^rh  of  married '  happmesis 
barely  lasted  out  the  honeymoon.  He  found' that  he  had  mated  him- 
self to  a  clod  of  earth,  who  hot  only  was  not  now,  but  had  not  the 
capacity  6f  beCottiing,  a  helpmeet  for  him.  With  Milton,  as  with  the 
whfole  Oalvinistic  and  Puritan  Europe,  woman  was  a  ci^ature  of  an 
inferioi*  and' -subordinate  Class.  Man  waS  the 'final -cause  of  God's 
creation,  and  woman  was  there  to  minister  to  this  nobler  being.  Tn 
his  dogmatic  treatise  De  Doctrina  Christiana^  Mihon  formulated  this 
sentiment  in  the  thesis,  borrowed  from  the  schoolmen,  that  the  sou! 
was  communicated  '*  in  semine  patris."  The  cavalier  section  of  soci- 
ety had  inherited  the  sentiment  of  chivalry,  and  contrasted  with  the 
roundhead  not  more  by  its  loyalty  to  the  person  of -the  prince,  than  by 
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[cs.recqpiiion  o£  tiie  superior  grace  and  rtfmemttnt  of  womaohood. 
«ven  ta'the  debased  aod  dogenerMe  epoch  of  court  life,  which  followed 
1.660,  tfifc  forins  aod  language  of  iiomage  still  preserved  the  tradition 
ol^  aobjbr  scheme  of  maaaers.  The  Puritan  had  thrown  off  chivalry 
a$  beuig  parcel  of  CathQlicisai,  and  ba^  replaced  it  by  the  Hebrew 
ideal  of  th^  subjection  and  seclusion  of  woman.  Milton,  in  whose 
QUnd  the  rigidity  of  Puritan  doctrine  was  now  contending  with  the 
f^eer  spirit  of  culture  and  romance,  shows  on  the  present  occasion  a 
like,  conflict  oi  doctrine  with  sentiment.  While  he  adopts  the  Oriental 
hy|>othe3is  of  woman  for  the  sake  of  man,  he  modifies  it  by  laying 
more  stress  upon  mutual  afi^eetion,  the  chanties  of  home,  and  the 
intercommunion  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  than  upon  that  minis- 
tration of  woman  to  the  appetite  and* 'Comforts  of  man  which  makes 
up  the  whole  of.  her  functions  in  the  Puritaai  apprehension.  Therfail- 
ure  in  his  own  case  to  obtain  this  genial  compaaionship  of  soul;  whidi 
he  calls  Vxhe  gentlest  end  of  marriage,"  is  what  gave*  the  keenest 
edge  to  his  disappovatment  in, his. matrimonial  venture.  ■ 
.^JBut  however  keenly  he  felt  and  regretted,  the  precipitancy  which 
had  yoked*  him  for  life  to  '*  a  mute  and  spicitless  maid,  "the.  breach 
did  not  come  from  his  side.  •  The  girl  herself  conoeived  Ait  equal 
repugnance  to  the  husl^nd  :she  had  thoughtlessly  accepted,  probably 
on  the  strength  of  lus^gpood  looksv  which  was  all  of.  MiUoa  that  she  was 
capable  of  appreciating.  A  young  bride,  taken  suddenly  fromitbe 
freedom  of  a  jovial  and  an  undisoiplined  home^  rendcfved  more  lax  by 
civil  confusion  and  easy  intercourse  with  the  officers. of  the  ffoyahat 
garrison^  and  committed  to  4he  sole  society  of  a  strangei^  and  ithat 
stranger  possessing,  the  rights  of  a  husband,  and  expecting  much  from 
all  who  lived  with  him,  may. not  unnaturally  have,  been -seized  witii 
panic  terror,  and  wished  herself  home  again.  The  young  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton, not  only  wished  it,  but  incited  her  family  to  write  ami  beg  that 
she  might  be  .allowed  to  gohckme  to  stay  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
The  request  to  quit  her  husband  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  was  so 
unneasonable  that  the  parents  would  hardly  have  made  it  if  they  had 
not  suspected  some,  profound  cause  of  estrangement.  Nor  could 
Milton  have  consented,  as  he  cUd,  to  so  extreme  a  remedy,  unless  he 
had  felt  that  the  case  required  no  less,  and  that  her  moUier's  advice 
and  influence  were  the  most  available  means  of  awakening  his- wife 
to  a  sense  of  her  duty.  Milton's  consent  was  therefore  given.  He 
mayhavethought.it  desirable  she  should  go,  and  thus  Mrs.  Powell 
would  not  have  been  going  very;much  beyond  the  truth  when  she  pr/ii- 
tended  some  years  afterwards  that  her  son>in-law:  had  turned  away 
his  wife  for  a  long  space. 

Mary  Milton  wieat  to  Forest  Hill  in  July,  but  on  the  understanding 
that  she  was  to  come  back  at  Michaelmas.  When  the  appointed  time 
caihe  she  did  not  appean  Milton  wrote  for  her  to  co;me^  No  apswer. 
Several  other  letters  met  the  same  fate.  At  last  he  despatched,  a  ioot 
messenger,  to  Forest  Hill  desiring  her  return.     The  messenger  came 
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back  onl^f  to  report  that  he  had  been  ^*  dismissed  with  som^Aore 
contempt/'  It  was  evident  tha^t  Mary  Milton's  iamily  had  iipoii8e< 
her  cause  as  against  her  hnsbsind.  •  Whatever  may  have  lieeA'ihe 
secret  motive  of  their  fcondux^,  they  explained  the  quarrel  poiiticalVy, 
and  began'  to  repent,  so  Phillips  thought,  of  having  matched  tibe 
eldest  daughter  of  their  house  with  a  violent  Presbyterian. 

If  Milton  had  " hasted  ^oo  eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch»-''he 
had  been- equally  ardent  in  his  calculations  of  the*  domestic 'happiness 
upon  which  he  was  to  enter.  His  poet's  imagination  bad  invested^  a 
dull  and'  common  girl  with  rare  attributes  moral  and  intellecOftal,  and 
had  pictured  for  him  the  state  of  matrimony  as  an-  earthly  paradise,  in 
which  he  was  to  be  secure  of  a  response  of  affection  showing  itself-  in 
a  communion  of  intelligent  interests^  In  proportion  to  the  briUtaiicy 
of  his  ideal  anticipation  was  the  fury  of  despair  which  came  upon  him 
when  he  found  out  his  mistake.-  :  A  common  man,  in  a  common  «ige, 
would  have* vented  his  vexation  upon  the  individual.  Milton,  Uvingat 
a  time  when  controversy  turned  away  from  deta^s,  and  sought  to,  dig 
down  to  the  roots  of  every  question,  instead  of  urging  the  hardstiips 
of  his  own  case,  'Set  to  to  consider  the  institution  of  marriage  in  itself. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  wi^  the  title.  The  Doctrine  and-  DUHpUne 
of  Divorce y 'OX  first  anonyvnously,  but  putting- his  luuneto  a,.'«eoQind 
edition,  much  enlarged.  He  further  reinforced  this  argument -tn  chief 
'Wiith  three  supplementary  pamphlets;  partly  in  answer  to  opponents 
and  objectors,  for  there  was  no -lack  of  op9osttion^  indeed  hi  outcry 
loud  and  fierce.  ... 

A  biographer  d066ly6cans  the  pages  tA  these  pamphlets,  not  for 
the  sake  of  their  .direct- arguKienti  but'  to  see  if  he  can  extract  from 
them  any  indirect  hints  of-  their: author's  personal  ndatiohs^  There  is 
found  in  them  no  mention  xA  Milton's  individual  'Case.  Had  we  -no 
other  information,  we  should  not  be  authorized  to  infer  from  tthem 
that  the  question  of  the  marriagie  tie  was  more  than  an  absti^act  ques- 
tion with  the  author.  .  i 

But  though'  all  mention  of  his  own  case  is  studiously  avoided  by 
Milton,  his  pamphlet,  when  read  by  the  light  of  Phillips's  brief  narra- 
tive, does  seem  to  give  some  assistance  in  apprehending 'the  circum- 
-stances  of 'this  obsture  passage  of  the.  poet's  life.  The  mysteiy  iias 
sllways  been  felt  by  the  biographers,  but  has  assumed  a  darker  hue 
since  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Masson  of  a  copyx>£  the  firet  edition  of 
The  Doctriiie  nHd  Discipline'  of  Divorce,',  with  the  written,  date  of 
August  I.  -According  to  Phillips's  narrative,  the  pamphlet  was  engen- 
dered by  Mfleon's  Indignation  at  his  wife's  noontemptuous  •  treatfloent 
of  him,  in  refusing  to  keep  the  engagement  to  reS3irn  at  Mkhaelmas, 
and  would  therefore  be  composed  in  October  and  Noremberi- time 
enough  to  allow  for  the  sale  of  the  edition,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
enlarged  edition,  whkh  came  out  in  February,  1644.  But  if-  the^date 
**  August'  i'^  for^ thief  first  edition  be  Qorreety  wehaVe  to^supposeMthat 
Milton  was  occupying  himself  with  the  composition  of  a  vehement 
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^smf  impassioned  ar^ment  in  favor  of  divorce  for  incompatibility  of 
MDper  during  the  honeymoon !  Such  behavior  on  Milton's  part,  he 
beVsit^t^iny-five,  towards  a  girl  of  sevienteen«  to  whom  he  was  bound 
U>  show  all  loving  tenderness,  is  so  horrible  that  a  suggestion  has  been 
laade  that  there  was  a  more  adequate  cause  for  his  displeasure,  a  sug- 
gestion which  Milton's  biographer  is  bound  to  notice,  even  if  he  does 
not  adopt  it.  The  suggestion,  which  I  believe  was  first  made  by  a 
writer  in  the  Athenaum,  is  that  Milton's  young  wife  refused  him  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage.  The  supposition  is  founded  upon  a 
certattt  passage  in  Milton's  pamphlet. 

'  If  the  early  date  of  the  pamphlet  be  the  true  date ;  if  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public  on  August  i ;  if  Milton 
was  brooding  over  this  seething  agony  of  passion  all  through  July, 
with  the  young  bride,  to  whom  he  had  been  barely  wed  a  month,  in 
the  house  where  he  was  writing,  then  the  only  apology  for  this  out- 
rage upon  the  charities,  not  to  say  decencies,  of  home  is  that  which 
is  suggested  by  the  passage  referred  to.  Then  the  pamphlet,  how- 
ever imprudent,  becomes  pardonable.  It  is  a  passionate  cry  from  the 
depths  of  a  great  despair  ;  another  evidence  of  the  noble  purity  of  a 
nature  which  refused  to  console  itself  as  other  men  would  have  con- 
soled themselves ;  a  nature  whtch^  instead  of  an  egotistical  whine  for 
its  own  deliverance,  sets  itself  to  plead  the  common  cause  of  man  and 
of  society.  He  gives  00  intimation  of  asiy  individual  interest,  but  his 
argument  throughout  glows  with  a  white  heat  of  concealed  emotion, 
such  as  could  only  be  stirred  by  the  sting  of  some  personal  and  pres- 
ent misery. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  free  opinion  abroad  in  England,  or 
at  loast  in  London,  at  this  date,  Milton's  divorce  pamphlets  created  a 
sensation  of  that  sort  which  Gibbon  is  fond  of  calling  a  scandal.  A 
scandal,  in  this  sense,  must  always  arise  in  your  own  party  ;  you  can- 
not scandalize  the  enemy,  And*so'it  was.now.  The  Episcopalians 
were  rejoiced  that  Milton  should  ruin  his  credit  with  his  own  side  by 
advocating  a  paradox.  The  Presbyterians  hastened  to  disown  a  man 
Who  enabled' their  opponents  to  U-and  their  religious  scheme  as  the 
parent  of  moral  heresies.  For  though  church  government  and  the 
English  consthution  in  all  its  parts  had  b^[un  to  be  open  questions, 
speculation  had  not  as  yet  attacked  either  of  the  two  bases  of  society, 
property  or  the  family.  Lqud  was  the  outcry  of  the  Philistines. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  rigid  bonds  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy 
would  not  in  any  case  have  long  held  Milton.     They  were  snapped  at 

,  once  by  the  publication  of  his  opinions  on  divorce,  and  Milton  is 
henceforward  to  ^be  ranked-  among,  the  most  independent  of  the  new 
party  which  shortly  after  this  date  began  to  be, heard  of  under  the 
name  of  Independents.  ^. 

But  the  men  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  new  mode  of  thinking 
were  as  yet,  in  g[648f  not  consolidated  into  a  sect,  still  less  was  their 
importance  as  the  coming  political  party  dreamt  of.     At  present  they 
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were  units,  only  drawn  to  each  other  by  the  sympathy  of  opinlooT.  * 
contemptaonsi  epithets  Anabaptist,  Antinonnan,  etc.,  cottld  be  \9^1tdl 
against  them  with  fatal  effect  by  every*  Philistine,  and  werentcely' 
used  on  this  occasion,  against  Milton.  He  says  of  himself  that  fie  fR>tir 
lived  in  a  world  of  disesteem.  Nor  was  there  wanting,  to  complete 
his  discomfiture,  the  practical  parody  of  the  doctrine  of  divorce,  A 
Mistress  Attaway,  lace  woman  in  Bell  Alley,  and  she-preacher  iii 
Coleman  Street,  had  been  reading  Master  Milton's  book,  and  remem- 
bered that  she  had  an  unsanctified  husband  who  did  not  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan.  She  further  refiected  that  Mr.  Attaway  was  not 
only  .unsanctified,  but  was  also  absent  with  the  army,  while  William 
Jeraiey  was  on  the  spot,  and,  like  herself,  also  a  preacher.  Could  a 
*' scandalized"  Presbyterian  help  pointing  the  finger  of  triumphant 
scorn  at  such  esamples,  the  natural  fruits  of  that  mischievous  book, 
T/u  Dactrinig  and  Discipline  ? 

Beyond  the  sta^  of  scandal  and  disesteem  the  matter  did  not  pro- 
ceed. In  dedicating  The  Doct tine  and  Discipline  to  the  Parliament, 
MiltoQ  had  specially  called  on  that  assembly  to  legislate  for  the  relief 
of  men  who  wef-e  encumbered  with  unsuitable  spouses.  "No  notice 
was  taken  of  this  appeal,  as  there  was  far  other  work  on  hand,  and  no 
particular  pressure  from  without  in  the  direction  of  Milton's  suit. 
Divorce  for  incompatibility  of  temper  remained  his  private  crotchet, 
or  obtained  converts  only  among  his  fellow-sufferers,  who,  however 
numerous,  did  not  form  a  body  important  enough  to  enforce  by  clamor 
their  demand  for  relief. 

Milton  was  not  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  Parliament  had 
no  ear  for  the  bitter  cry  of  distress  wrung  from  their  ardent  admirer 
and  stanch  adherent.  Acco'rdingly,  in  1645,  in  dedicating  the  last  of 
the  divorce  pamphlets,  which  he  entitled  Tetrachordon^  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, he  concluded  with  a  threat,  *'  If  the  law  make  not  a  timely  pro- 
vision, let  the  law,  as  reason  is,  bear  the  censure  of  the  consequences,'* 

This  threat  he  was  prepared  to  put  in  execution,  and  did,  in  1645, 
as  Phillips  tells  us,  contemplate  a  union,  which  could  not  hsive  been  a 
marriage,  with  another  woman.  He  was  able  at  this  time  to  find 
some  part  of  that  solace  of  conversation  which  his  wife  failed  to  give . 
him,  among  his  female  acquaintance.  Especially  we  find  him  at  home' 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Parliamentary  women,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Ley,  a  lady  "of  great  wit  and  ingenuity,"  the  "honored  Margaret"  of 
Sonnet  X.  But  the  Lady  Margaret  was  a  married  woman,  being  the 
wife  of  a  Captain  Hobson,  a  "  very  accomplished  gentleman,"  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  young  lady  who  was  the  object  of  his  attentions, 
and  who,  if  she  were  the  "virtuous  young -lady"  of  Sonnet  ix.,  was 
*•  in  the  prime  of  e^liest  youth,"  was  a  daughter  of  a  Br.  Davis,  of 
whom  nothing  else  is'now  known.  She  is  described  by  Phillips,  who 
may  have  seen  her,  as  a  very  handsome  and  witty  gentlewoman. 
Though  Milton  was  ready  to  brave  public  opinion*  Mias  Dtikvts  was 
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id  so  the  suit  hung,  when  all  schemes  of  the  kind  were  put 
by  the  unexpected  submission  of  M&ry  PowelL 

$>iice  October,  1643,  when  MiIton*s  messenger  had  been  dismissed 
irojn  Potest  Hill,  the  face  of  the  civil  struggle  was  changed.  The 
Presbyterian  army  had  been  replaced  by  that  of  the  independents,  and 
the  immediate  consequence  had  been  the  decline  of  the  royal  cause, 
consummated  by  its  total  ruin  on  the  day  of  Naseby,  in  June,  1645. 
Oxford  was  closely  invested,  Forest  Hill  occupied  by  the  besiegers, 
and  the  Powell  family  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the 
city.  Financial  bankruptcy,  too,  had  overtaken  the  Powells.  These 
induences,  rather  than  any  rumors  which  may  have  reached  them  of 
Milton's  designs  in  regard  to  Miss  Davis,  wrought  a  change  in  the 
views  of  the  Powell  family.  By  the  triumph  of  the  Independents  Mr. 
Milton  was  become  a  man  of  consideration,  and  might  be  useful  as  a 
protector.  They  concluded  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
seek  a  reconciliation.  There  were  not  wanting  friends  of  Milton*s 
also,  some  perhaps  divining  his  secret  discontent,  who  thought  that 
such  reconciliation  would  be  beter  for  him  too,  than  perilling  his  hap- 
piness upon  the  experiment  of  an  illegal  connection.  A  conspiracy  of 
the  friends  of  both  parties  contrived  to  introduce  Mary  Powell  into  a 
house  where  Milton  often  visited  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  She  was 
secreted  in  an  adjoining  room,  on  an  occasion  when  Milton  was  known 
to  be  coming,  and  he  was  surprised  by  seeing  her  suddenly  brought 
in,  throw  -herself  on  her  knees,  and  ask  to  be  forgiven.  The  poor 
young  thing,  now  two  years  older  and  wiser,  but  still  only  nineteen, 
pleaded,  truly  or  falsely,  that  her  mother  **had  been  all  along  the 
chief  promoter  of  her  frowardness."  Milton,  with  a  **nc^le  leonine 
clemency"  which  became  him,  cared  not  for  excuses  for  the  past.  It 
was  enough  that  she  was  come  back,  and  was  willing  to  live  with  him 
as  his  wife.  He  received  her  at  once,  and  not  only  her,  but  on  the 
surrender  of  Oxford,  in  June,  1646,  and  the  sequestration  of  Forest 
Hill,  took  in  the  whole  family  of  Powells,  including  the  mother-in-law, 
whose  influence  with  her  daughter  might  even  again  trouble  his  peace. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  Milton  had  this  impressive  scene,^ 
enacted  in  St.  Martin *s-le-Grand,  in  1645,  before  his  .mind,  when  he* 
wrote,  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  lines  in  Parctdisc  Lost^  x,  937: — ■ 

•         ,  ■  •  * 

**  Eve,  with  tears  that  ceasM  not  flowing 
And  tresses  all  disorderM,  at  his  feet 
Fell  faumble,  and  einbradcg  them,  besoog^ht 
His  peace  .... 

Her  lowly  plight 
Immovable,  till  'peace  obtaiivd  from  fault 
Acknowled^M  and  deplorM,  in  Adam  wroajgfat 
Commiseration  ;  soon  nis  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late. and  sole  delij^ht. 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress ! 

Creature  so  faur  his  reccncilement  seekine, 

«  *  *  «  « 

At  once  disarmM,  his  anger  all  he  lost.** 
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The  garden-house  in  Aldersgate  Street  had  before  been  io\  

small  for  the  pupils  who  jvere  being  now  pressed  upon  Milton^>*  .^^lW^^ 
to  a  larger  house  in  Barbican,  a  side  street  leading  out  of  Aloift^^ 
that  he  brought  the  Powells  and   Mary  Milton.      Milton  prt 
abated  his  exactions  on  the  point  of  companionship,  and  learned 
content  with  her  acquiescence  in  the  duties  of  a  wife.     Iii  July,  i64<6,      1 
she  became  a  mother,  and  bore  in  all  four  children.     Of  these,  three,      1 
all  daughters,  lived  to  grow  up.     Mary  Milton  herself  died  in  giving 
birth  to  the  fourth  child  in  the  summer  of  1652.    She  was  only  twenty- 
six,  and  had  been  married  to  Miltoa  nine  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PAMPHLETS. 


We  have  now  seen  Milton  engaged  in  teaching  and  writing  on  edu- 
cation, involved  in  domestic  unhappiness,  and  speculating  on  the  obli- 
gations of  marriage.  But  neither  of  these  topics  formed  the  principal 
occupation  of  his  mind  during  these  years.  He  had  renounced  a  cher- 
ished scheme  of  travel,  because  his  countrymen  were  engaged  at  home 
in  contending  for  their  liberties,  and  it  could  not  but  be  that  the  grad- 
ually intensified  stages  of  that  struggle  engrossed  his  interest,  and 
claimed  his  participation. 

So  imperative  did  he  regard  this  claim  that,  he  allowed  it  to  override 
the  purposed  dedication  of  his  life  to  poetry.  Not  indeed  for  ever  and 
aye,  but  for  a  time.  As  he  had  renounced  Greece,  the  ^Egean  Isles, 
Thebes,  and  the.  East  for  the  fight  for  freedom,  so  now  to  the  same 
cause  he  postponed  the  composition  of  his  epic  of  Arthurian  romance, 
or  whatever  his  mind  "in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing  proposed 
to  herself  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting,'*  No  doubt  at  first, 
in  thus  deferring  the  work  of  his  life,  he  thought  the  delay  would  be 
for  a  brief  space.  He  did  not  foresee  that  having  once  taken  an  oar, 
he  would  be  chained  to  it  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  he 
would  finally  owe  his  release  to  the  ruin  of  the  cause  he  had  served. 
But  for  the  Restoration  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Puritans,  we  should 
never  have  had  the  great  Puritan  epic. 

The  period  then  of  his  political  activity  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  poet  Milton.  It  is  indeed  an  episode  which 
fills  twenty  years,  and  those  the  most  vigorous  years  of  manhood,  from 
his  thirty-second  to  his  fifty-second  year.  He  himself  was  conscious 
of  the  sacrifice  he  was.  making,  and  apologizes  to  the  fiublic  for  thus 
defrauding  them  of  the  better  work  which  he  stood  pledged  to  execute. 
As  he  puts  it,  there  was  no  choice  for  him.  He  could  not  help  himself, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  "when  the  Church  6f  God  wa;5  at  the  foot  of 
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suiting  enemies  ;"  he  would  never  have  ceased  to  reproach  him- 
^e  had  refused  to  employ  the  fruits  of  his  studies  in  her  behalf. 

also  that  a  generation  inflamed  by  the  passions  of  conflict,  aftd 

^CFio^ing  in  breathless  suspense  .for  the  issue  of  battles,  was  not  in  a 
xnood  to  attend  to  poetry,  v  Nor,  indeed,  was  he  ready  to  write,  **  not 
having  yet  (this  is  in  1642)  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my 
private  studies." 

But  though  he  is  drawn  Into  the  strife  against  his  will,  and  in  defiance 

W  his  genius,  when  he  is  in  it  he  throws  into  it  the  whole  velffemence 

of  his  nature.    The  pamphlet  period,  I  have  said,'  is  an  episode  in  the 

life  of  the  poet.     But  it  is  a  genuine  part  of  Milton's  life.-:  However 

his  ambition  may  have  been  set  upon  an  epic  crown,  his  zeal  for  what 

he  calls  the  church  was  an  equal  passion,  nay,  had,  in  his  judgment,  a 

paramount  claim  upon  him«     He  is  a  zealot  among  the  zealots  ;  his 

cause  is  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  the  sword*of  the  Independents  is  the 

sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.     He  does  not  refute  opponents,  but 

curses  enemies.    Yet  his  rage,  even  when  most  delirious,  is  always  a 

Miltonic  rage ;  it  is  grand,  sublime,  terrible  !     Mingled  with  the  scur- 

jriliti^sof  the  theological  brawl  are  passages  of  the  noblest  English  ever 

written.     Hartley  Coleridge  explains  the  dulness  of  the  Wit-cdmbats 

in  Shalzespere  and  Jonson,  on  the  ground  that  repartee  is  the  atcom- 

pUsliment  of  lighter  thinkers  and  a  less  earnest  age;    So  of  Milton's 

pamphlets  it  .must  be  i^aid  that  he  was  not  fencing,  for  pastime,  but 

j^ghting  for. all  he  held  most  worthy.     He  h^d  to  think  only  of  making 

^s  blows  tell.     When  a  ^battle  is  raging,  and  my  friends  arfe'  sorely 

pressed,  am  I  not  to  help'  because  good  manners  forbid  the  shedding 

of  blood  ?  .       . 

No  good  man  can,  with  impunity,  addict  himself  to  party.  And  the 
b^st.men  will  suffer  most,  because  their  convection  of  the  goodness  of 
th^ir  cause  is  deeper.  But  when  one  with  the  Sensibility  of  a  poet 
throws  himself  into  the  excitements  of  a  struggle,  hfe  is  certain  to  lose 
his  balance.  The  endowment  of  feeling  and  iniagination  which  quali- 
£es  him  to  be. the  ideal  interpreter  of  life,  unfits  him  for  participation 
in  that  real  life,  through  the  manoeuvres  and  compromised  of  which 
reason  is  the  only  guide,  and  where  imagination  is  as  much  misplaced 
a&  it  would  be  in  a  game  of  chess.  *  *  The  ennobling  difference  between 
pne,  man  and  another  is  that  one  feels  more  than  another.*'  Milton's 
capacity  of  emotion,  when  once  he  became  chanrpion  of  a  cause,  could 
not  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  ordinary  speech:  It  breaks  into 
f^ocious  reprobation,  into  terrific  blasts  of  vituperai!iofij'bfeneath  which 
the  very  language  creaks,  as  the  timbers  of  a  ship  in  a  storm.  Corrup- 
tio  optimi  pessima.  Thp  archangel  is  recognizable  by  the  energy  of 
his  malice.  Were  all  those  accomplishments,  those  many  studious 
years  hiving  wi^om,  the  knowledge  of  all  the  tongues,  the  command 
of  aU  the  thoughts  of  all  the  ages,  and  that  wealth  of  English  expres- 
sipn — were.  all.  these  acquirements  only  of  use,  that  their  possessor 
might  vie  in  defamation  with  an  Edwards  or  a  Du  Moulin  ?- 
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For  it  should  be  noted  that  these  pamphlets,  now  only  servii 
record  of  the  prostitution  of  genius  to  political  party,  were,  at^^^'r^" 
at  which^  they  appeared,  of  no  use  to  the  cause  in  which  »h^'^^  ^ 
written^  Writers,  with  a  professional  tendency  to  magnify  their  o1Bc?ef/'" 
have  always  been  given  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  printed  words. 
There  are  examples  of -thought  having  been  influenced  by  books.  B^t 
such  books  have  been  scientific,  not  rhetorical.  Milton's  pamphlets  ^te 
not  works  6f  speculation,  or  philosophy,  or  learning,  or  solid  reasoi^iogf 
on  iactsu  They  ape  'inflsimmatory  appeals,  addressed  to  the  passions 
of  the  howr.  He  who  was  meditating  the  erection  of  an  enduring  monfu- 
metu,  9ach  as  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die,  was -content  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  most  ephemeral  of  all  hackwork.  His  own 
pQ^emical  writings  may  be  justly  described  in  the  words  he  himself 
uses  of  a  book  by  one  of  his  opponents,  as  calculated  '*  to  gain  a  shox^ 
contemptible,  and  soon-fading  reward,  not  to  stir  the  constancy  lai^d" 
solid  firmness  of  any  wise  man  .  .  .  but  to  catch  the  worthfess 
approbation  of  an  inconstant,  irrational,  axid  image«4otlng  rabble. ** ' 

It  would  have  beeiinot  unnatural  that  the  pubUc  school  and  unil^^t*** 
sity  roan,  the  admirer  of  Shakespere  and  the  old  romances,  the  p^t  isA 
Italian  academies,  the  pbet-scholar,  himself  the  author  of  two  Masks^, 
who  was  nursing  his  wings  for  a  new  flight  into  the  i^alms  of  ver^, " 
should  have  -sided  with  the  ca^^aliers  against  the  Puritans,  with  the 
party  of  culture  and  the  humanities  against  the  party  which  shut  up 
the  the^res  and  despised  profane  learning.  But  we  have  seen  tKat 
there  was  another  side' to  Milton's  mind.  This  may  be  spoken  of  as 
his  other  self,  the  Puritan  self,  and  regarded  as  in  intepnal  conflict  witli 
the  poet's  self.  His  twenty  years'  pamphlet  warfare  may  be  p>resefited 
by  his  biographer  a^' the  ^pression  of  the  Puritanic  Milton,  who  shall 
have  been  driven  back  upon  his  suppressed  instincts  as  a  poet  by  the 
ruin  of  his  political  hopes.  This  chart  of  Milton's  life  is  at  once  simple 
and  true.  But  like  all  physiological  diagrams  it  falls  short  of  the  sub- 
tlety and  complexity  of  human  character.  A  study  of  the  pamphlets 
will  show  that  the  poet  is  all  there,  indeed  only  too  openly  for  influence 
on  opinion,  and  that  the  blighted  hope  of  the  patriot  leiids  a  secret 
pathos  io.  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson  Agonistes, 

This  other  element  in  Milton  is  not  accurately  named  Puritanism. 
Even  the  term  republicanism  is  a  coarse  and  conventional  description 
of  that. sentiment  v^ich  dominated  his  whole  being,  and  which  is  the 
inspifation  at  once  of  his  poetry  and  of  his  prose.  To  give  a  nam« 
to  this  sentiment,  I  must  call  it  the  love  of  liberty.  It  was  an  aspira* 
tion  at  once  real  and  vaigue,  after  a  new  order  of  things,  an  order  in 
which  the  old  injustices  and  oppressions  should  cease;  after  a  new 
Jerusalem,  a  millennium,  a  Utopia,  an  Oceana.  Its  aim  was  to  reaU 
ize  in  political,  institutions  that  great  instauration  pf  which  Bacon 
dream.ed  in  the  world  of  intelligence.  It  was  much  more  negative 
than  affirmative,  add  knew  better,  as  we  all  do,  how  good  was  hin"* 
dered,  than  how  ic  should  be  promoted.     *'  I  did  but  prompt  the  agtt 
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tjfii  their £hgs.**    Milton  embodied,  more  perfectly  than  any  of  ihs 
1^'poraries,  this'  spirit  of  the  age.      It  is  the  'ardent  aspiration 
je  pure  and  noble  life,  the  aspiration  which  stamps  every  line 
T^^^  verse  or  prose,  with  a  dignity  a$  o{  an  heroic  age.     This 
£^.Ye3  «x>nsistency  to  all  his  utterances.     The  doctrinaire  repuUican  of 
to-day  cannot  understand  how  the  man  who  approved  the  ei^ecution 
of  the  would«be  despot  Charles  Stuart,  should  have  beoti  the  hearty 
supporter  of  the  real  autocrat  Oliver  Cromwell.     Milton  was  not  the 
slave  of  a  name.    He  cared  not  for  the  word  republic^  so  as  it  was  well 
with, the  commonwealth.     Parliaments  or  single  rulersk^  he  knew,  are 
but  means  to  an  end;  if  that  end  was  obtained,  no  matter  if  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  exist  or  not.     Many  of  Milton's  pamphlets  are 
certainly,  party  pleadings,  choleric,  one-sided,  personal.     But  through 
thepi  all  runs  the  one  redeeming  characteristic — that  they  are  all  wri^ 
ten  on  the  side  of  liberty.     He  defended  religious  liberty  against  the 
prelates,  civil  liberty  against,  the  crown,  the  liberty  of  the  press  against 
the  executive,  liberty  of  conscience   against  the   Presbyterians*  and 
domestic,  liberty  against  the  tyranny  of  camui  law.     Milton's  pan- 
phtets  might  havebe^n  stamped  with  the  motto  which  Selden  inscribed 
(in  Greek)  in  all  his  books,  *'  Liberty  before  everything. '- 

One  virtue  these  pamphlets  possess,  the  virtue  .of  style .  They  are 
monuments  of  our  language  so  remarkable  that  Milton's  prose  works 
must  always  be  resorjbed  to  by  students,  as  long  as  English  remains  a 
medium  of  ideas.  Yet  even  on  the  score  of  style,  Milton's  prose  is 
subject  to  serious  deductions.  His  negligence  is  such  as  to  amount  to 
an  absence  of  coristruction.  He  who,  in  his  verse,  trained  the  sen- 
tence with  delicate  sensibility  to  follow  his  guiding  hand  into  exquisite 
syntax,  seems  in  his  prose  writing  to  abandon  his.  meaning  to  shift 
for  itself.  Here  Milton  compares  disadvantageously  with  Hooker. 
Hooker's  elaborate  sentence,  like  the  sentence  of  Demosthenes,  is 
composed  of  parts  so  hinged,  of  clauses  so  subordinated  to  the  main 
thought,  that  we  foresee  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  close  the 
period  with  a  sense  of  perfect  roundness  and  totality.  Milton  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  notion  of  what  a.  period  means.  He  begins 
anywhere,  and  leaves  off,  not  when  the  sense  closes^  but  when  he  is 
out  of  breath.  We  might  have  thought  this  pelUmell  huddle  of  his 
words  was  explained^  if  not  excused,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  party 
pamphlet,  which  cannot  wait.  But  the  same  asyntactic  disorder  is 
equally  found  in  the  History  of  Britain^  which  he  had  in  hand  for  forty 
I  years.  Nor  is  it  only  the  Miltonic  sentence  which  is  incoherent?  the 
whole  arrangement  of  his  topics  is  equally  loose,  disjointed,  and  desoU 
tory.  His  inspiration  comes  from  impulse.  Had  he-  stayed  to  chas-^ 
tise  his  emotional  writing  by  reason  and  the.  laws  of-  logic,  he  would 
have  deprived  himself  of  the  sources  of  his  strength.  . 

These  serious  faults  are  balanced  by  virtues  of  another-  kind.  Put- 
ting Bacon  aside,  the  condensed  force  an4  poignant  brevity  of  wlvdse 
aphoristic  wisdom  has  no  parallel  in  English,  there  is  no  other  prosaist 
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•who  possesses  anything^  like  M4fton*s  command  over  tn«  resg>^^<ys'toi| 
our  language.  Miitori  cacinot  match  the  mrusical  harmony  anc^rv^byl 
balanced  periods  of  his  pr^eccssor  Hooker.  He  is  without  tlv*y#tr  I 
of  varied  ilhtstration,  and  accumulation  of  ornamental  circu!4i|(Snce,  I 
possessed  \ff  hiscontcmpoi-ary;  Jeremy  Taylor  (161 3-1667).  Biit  nei- 1 
ther  of  these  great  writers  impressses  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  I 
unlimited  power  such  as  we  feel  to  reside  in  Milton.  Vast  as  is  the  I 
wealth  of  magnificent  words  which  he  flings  with  both  hands  carelesstf  I 
upon  the  page,  we  feel  that  there  is  still  much  more  in  reserx^e.  I 

•  The  critics  have  observed  (Collier's  Poetical  Decameron)\hsct  as  Mil-I 
ton  advanced  in  life  he  gradually  disused  the  compound  words  he  hadi 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  for  himself.  However  this  may  be,  hisi 
<w6rds  are  the  words  of  one  who  made  a  study  of  the  language;  as  al 
poet  studies  language,  searching  its  capacities  for  the  expression  oM 
surging  emotion.  Jeremy  Taylor's  prose  is  poetical  prose.  Milton'sl 
prose  is  not  poetical  prose,  but  a  different  thing,  the  prose  of  a  poeta 
•not  like  Taylor's,  loaded  with  imagery  on  the  outside;  but  colored  byl 
imagination  from-  within;  Milton  is  the  first  English  writer  who,  pos-l 
sessinif  in  the  ancient  models  a  standard  of  the  effect  which  could  bcl 
produced  by  choice  of  words,  set  himself  to  the  conscious  study  of  oun 
'native  tongue  with  a  firm  faith  in  its  as  yet  undeveloped  powers  as  aol 
instrument  of  thought.  I 

The  words  in  Milton's  poems  have  been  counted,  and  it  appears  thall 
he  employs  8000,  -while  Shakespere's  plays  and  poems  yield  aboull 
15,000.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Milfonlc  vocabulary  isl 
only  half  as  rich  as  that  of  Shakespere.  But  no  inference  can  bel 
founded. upon  the  absolute  number  of  words  used  by  any  writer.  Wei 
must  know,  noC  the  total  of  different  words,  biit  the  proportion  of  difl 
ferent  words  to  the  whole  of  any  writer's  words.  Now  to  furnish  al 
list  of  100  different  words  the  English  Bible  requires  531  commori 
words,  Shakespere  164,  Milton  135  only.  This  computation  is  founde(fl 
on  the  poems;  it  would  be  curious  to  have  the  same  test  tried*  npoti 
the  prose  writings,  though  no  such  test  can  be  as  trustworthy  as  then 
educated  ear  of  a  listener  tQ-a  continued  reading.  1 

It  isciio  part  of  a- succinct  biography,  such  as  the  present,  to  furnislfl 
an  account  in  detail  of  the  various  controversies  of  the  time,  as  Mil- 
ton engaged  in  themi<  The  reader  will  doubtless  be  conteif t  wjth  the 
bare  indication  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  The  whole  number 
of  Milton's  political  pamphlets  is  twenty-five.  Of  these,  tw.enty-one 
are  written  in  English^  and  four  in  Latin.  Of  the  Tractate  of  Educa- 
tion and  thjs  four  divorce  pamphlets  something  has  been  already  said. 
Of  the  remaiiaing.  twenty,  nine,  or  nearly  half,  relate  to  church  govern- 
ment»  or  ecdesiasiical  affains;  eight  treat  of  the  various  crises  of  the 
civil  strife;  and  two  are  personal  vindications  of  himself  against  one 
oC .  bis  antagonists.  There,  remains  one  tract  of  which  the  subject  is  of 
a  oaore  general  and  permanent  nature,  the  best  known  of  all  the  series, 
^refiptt^iiftk  :  A-.Speteh  for.  t^  Liberty  of  uniietttsed  Pftnting^  to  the 
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Pj^j&nent  of  England,  The  whole  series  of  twenty-five  extends  over 
^'^i^ocl  of  somewliat  less  than  twenty  years;  the  earliest,  viz..  Of 
Ref^rtnation  touching  Church  Discipline  in  Engkmdt  and  thi  causes  that 
hikerto  have  hindered  it^  having  been  published  in  1641 ;  the  latest, 
oxitled,  A  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth^  com- 
ing out  in  March.  1660,  after  the  torrent  of  royalism  had  set  in,  which 
was  to  sweep  away  the  men  and  the  cause  to  which  Milton  had  devoted 
himself.  Milton's  pen  thus  accompanied  the  whole  of  the  Puritan 
revolution  from  the  modest  constitutional  opposition  in  which  it  com* 
menced,  through  its  unexpected  triumph,  to  its  crushing  overthrow  by 
the  royalist  and  clerical  reaction. 

The  autumn  of  1641  brought  with  it  a  sensible  lull  in  the  storm  of 
revolutionary  passion.  Indeed,  there  began  to  appear  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  Reaction,  and  of  the  formation  of  a  solid  conservative  party, 
likely  to  be  strong  enough  to  check,  or  even  to  suppress,  the  move- 
ment. The  impulse  seemed  to  have  spent  itself,  and  a  desire  for  rest 
from  political  agitation  began  to  steal  over  the  nation.  Autumn  and 
the  harvest  turn  men's  thoi^hts  towards  country  occupations  and 
sports.  The  King  went  ofi  to  Scotland  in  August ;  the  Houses 
adjourned  till  the  20th  October.  The  Scottish  army  was  paid  off,  and 
had  repassed  the  border;  the  Scottish  commisslooers  and  preachers 
had  left  London. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  Puritan  party.  Some  very  consid- 
erable triumphs  they  had  gained.  The  archrenemy  Strafford  had  been 
brought  to  the  block;  Laud  was  in  the  Tower;  the  leading  members  of 
Convocation,  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  had  been  heavily 
fined;  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  Court  had  been 
abolished;  the  Stannary  and  Forestal  jurisdictions  restrained.  But 
the  Puritan  movement  aimed  at  faf  more  than  this.  It  was  not  only 
that  the  root-and-branch  men  were  pushing  for  a  generally  more  level- 
ling policy^  but  the  whole  Puritan  party  were  committed  to  a  struggle 
with  the  hierarchy  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  they  demanded  more  and  more  reform,  with  the  growing  appetite 
of  revolution,  but  that  as  long  as  bishops  existed,  nothing  that  had 
been  wrested  from  them  was  secure.  The  Puritans  could  not  exist  in . 
safety  side  by  side  with  a  diurch  whose  principle  was  that  there  was  no 
church  without  the  apostolic  succession.  The  abolition  of  episcopacy 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Presbyterian  platform  was,  so  it  then 
seemed,  a  bare  measure  of  necessary  precaution,  and  not  the  urgency 
of  dissatisfied  spirits.  Add  to  this  that  it  was  well  understood  by 
those  who  were  near  enough  to  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama,  that 
the  concessions  which  had  been  made  by  the  Court  had  been  easily 
made,  because  they  could  be  taken  back,  when  the  time  should  come, 
with  equal  ease.  Even  the  most  moderate  men,  who  were  satisfied 
with  the  amout  of  reform  already  obtained,  must  have  trembled  at  its 
"insecurity.     The  Puritan  leaders  must  have  viewed  with  dismay  the 
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tendency  in  the  nation  towards  a  reaction  in  favor  of  things  ^^^^f^& 
were.  ^Hi*^' 

It  was  upon  this  condition  of  the  public  mind  that  Milton  persist- 
ently poured  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  successive  vials  of  apocalyptic 
wrath.  He  exhausts  all  the  resources  of  rhetoric,  and  plays  upon  every 
note  in  the  gamut  of  public  feeling,  that  he  may  rouse  the  apatbetk^ 
confirm  the  wavering,  dumfoundthe  malignant;  where  there  was  2eal, 
to  fan  it  into  flame;  where  there  was  opposition,  to  cow  and  browbeat 
it  by  indignant  scorn  and  terrific  denunciation.  The  first  of  these 
manifestoes  was  (t)  Of  ReformaHon  touching  Chunk  Discipline^  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  (2) 
Of  Prelaticall  Episcopacy,  This  tract  was  a  reply,  in  form,  to  a  publi- 
cation of  Archbishop  Usher.  It  was-about  the  end  of  May,  1641,  that 
Usher  had  come  forward  oil  the  breach  with  his  yudgment  of  Dr.  Rai- 
nolds  touching  the  Original  of  Episcopacy.  Rainolds,  who  had  been 
President  of  Corpus  (i  598-1607),  had  belonged  to  the  Puritan  party  in 
his  day,  had  refused  a  bishopric,  and  was  known,  like  Usher  himself, 
to  be  little  favorable  to  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  l^igh  prelatists.  He 
was  thus  an  unexceptionable  witness  to  adduce  in  favor  of  the  apos- 
tolic origin  of  the  distinction -between  bishop  and  presbyter.  Usher, 
in  editing  Rainolds'  opinions,  had  backed  them  up  with  all  the  addi- 
tional citations  which  his  vast  reading  could  supply. 

Milton  could  not  speak  with  the  weight  that  attached  to  Usher,  the 
most  learned  Churchman  of  the  age,  who  had  spent  eighteen  years  in 
going  through  a  complete  course  of  fathers  and  councils.  But,  in  the 
first  paragfraph  of  .his  answer,  Milton  adroitly  puts  the  'controversy 
upon  a  footing  by  which  antiquarian  research  is  put  out  of  court. 
Episcopacy  is  either  of  liuman  or  divine  origin.  If  of  human  origin, 
it  may  be  either  retained  or  abolished,  as  may  be  found  expedient.  If 
of  divine  appointment,'  it  must  be  pojved  to  be  so  out  of  Scripture.  If 
this  cannot  be  proved  out  of  inspired  Scripture,  no  accumulation  of 
merely  human  assertion  of  the  point  can  be  of  the  least  authority. 
Having  thus  shut  out  antiquity  as  evidence  in  the  case,  he  proceeds 
nevertheless  to  examme  his  'opponent's  Authorities,  and  sets  them 
aside  by  a  style  of  argument  which  has  more  of  banter  than  of  criti- 
cism. 

One  incident  of  this  collision  between  Milton,  young  and  unknown, 
and  the  venerable  prelate,  whom  he  was  assaulting  with  the  rude 
wantonness  of  untempered  yoiith,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Usher  had  incautiously  included  the  Ignatian  epistles  among  his  author- 
ities. This  laid  the  tnost  learned  man  of  the  day  at  the  mercy  of  an 
adversary  of  less  reading  than  himself.  Milton,  who  at  least  knew  so 
much  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  these  renlains  as  Casaubon's 
ExercitatioHs  on  Baronius  and  Vedelin's  edition  (Geneva,  1623)- could 
tell  him,  pounced  upon  this  critical  flaw,  and  delightedly  denounced  in 
trenchant  tones  this  *'  Peikin  Warbeck  of  Ignatius,''  and  the  "sup^ . 
posititiotEtS'ofi^pHng  of  B^me  doien  tepistfes."  '  This  rude  shodle  it  was 
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^'  which  set  Usher  upon  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  Ignatian 
question.  The  result  was  his  well-known  edition  of  Ignatius,  printed 
1642,  though  not 'published  till  1644,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the 
to^  spuriousness  of  nine  epistles,  and  the  partial  interpolation  of  the 
o^^  six.  I  have  not  noticed  in  Usher's  Prolegomena  that  he  alludes  to 
Milton's  onsIaughL  Nor,  indeed,  was  he  called  upon  to  do  so  in  a 
scientific  investigation,  as  Milton  had  brought  no  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  beyond  sound  and  fury. 

Of  Milton's  third  pamphlet,  entitled  (3)  Animadversions  en  the 
Remonstrants*  defence  against  Smectymnuus,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
it  is  a  violent  personal  onfall  upon  Joseph  Hall,  bishop,  first,  of  Exe- 
ter and  afterwards  of  Norwich.    The  bishop,  by  descending  into  the 

I  arena  of  controversy,  had  deprived  himself  of  the  privilege*  which  bis 
literary  eminence  should  have  secured  to  him.      But  nothing  can 

'  excuse  or  reconcile  us  to  the  undecent  scurrility  with  which  he  is 

:  assailed  in  Milton's  pages,  which  reflect  more  discredit  on  him  who 
wrote  them,  than  on  him  against  whom  they  are  written. 

The  fifth  pamphlet,  called  (5)  An  Apology  against  a  Pamphlet  called 
*  A  Modest  Confutation,  <Sr*f."  (1642),  is  chiefly  remarkable  iat  a 
defence  of  his  own  Cambridge  career.  A  man  who  throws  dirt,  as 
Milton  did,  must  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  it  comes  back  to  him...  A 
son  of  Bishop  Hall,  coming  forward  as  his  father's  champion  and 
avenger,  had  rakecl  up  a  garbled  version  of  Milton's  quarrel  with 
his  tutor  Chappell  and  by  a  further  distortion  had  brought  it  out 
in  the  shape  that,  "after  an  inordinate  and.  violent  youth  spent  at 
the  university,"  Milton  had  been  **  vomited  out  thence."  From  the 
university  this  *' alchemist  of  slander"  follows  him  to  the  city,  and 
declares  that  where  Milton's  morning  haunts  are,  he  wisses  not,  but 
that  his  afternoons  are  spent  in  playhouses  and  bordelloes.  Milton 
replies  to  these  random  charges  by  a  lengthy  account  of  himself  and 
Ms  studious  habits.  As  the  reader  may  expect  a  specimen  of  Milton's 
prose  style,  I  quote  a  part  of  this  autobiographical  paragraph  : — 

"  I  had  my  time,  as  others  have  who  have  f^ood  learning  bc8tow«d  npon  them,  to 
be  seat  to  those  places  where  the  opinion  was  it  might  be  sooner  attained  ;  and,  as 
the  manDef  is,  was  not  unstudied  in  those  authors  which  are  most  commended, 
whereof  sonxe  were  grave  orators  and  historians,  whom  methought  I  loved  mdeed, 
but  as  my  age  then  was,  so  I  understood  them ;  others  were  the  smooth  elegiac 
poets^  whereof  the  schools  are  not  scarce ;  whom  both  for  the  pleasing  sound  of 
their  numerous  writing,  which  in  imitation  I  found  most  easy,  and  most  agreeable 
«to  nature's  part  in  mc,  and  for  their  matter,  which  what  it  is  there  be  few  who 
know  not,  I  was  so  allowed  to  read,  that  no  recreation  came  to  mc  better  welcome. 

....  Whence  having  observed  them  to  account  it  the  chief  glory  of  dieirwit,  in 
that  they  were  ablest  to  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  that  could  esteem  themselves 
worthiest  to  lore  those  high  perfections  which  under  one  or  other  name  they  took  to 
celebrate,  I  thought  with  myself  by  every  instinot  and  presage  of  nature  which  is 
Qot  yumt  to  be  false,  that  what  emboldened  them  to  this  task  might  with  such  dili- 
gence as  they  used  embolden  me,  and  that  what  judgment,  wit,  or  elegance  was 
my  9t^,  would  herein  best  smpear  and  best  valuci  itself  by  how  much  more  Viscly 
uid  with  more  love  of  virtue  I  should  choose  <let  rude  ears  be  absent)  the  object  of 
aotiDiHke  pci^toes.  ,  .' .  .  Vitx  blame  it  in  those  yvars  to  propose,  to  tbemse^vm^ti^ 
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a  reward  as  the  noblest  dispositions  above  other  things  in  this  life  have  som 
preferred.    Whereof  not  to  be  sensible  when  good  and  fair  in  one  person  io< 
ai^es  both  a  gross  and  shallow  judgment,  and  withal  an  ungentle  and  swainl 
bfeast.    For  by  the  firm  settling  of  these  persuasions  I  became  so  much  a 

cient,  that  if  I  found  those  authors  anywhere  speaking  unworthy  thiols  of 

selves,  or  unchaste- of  those  names  which  before  they  had  extolled,  this  effecit 
wrought  with  me,  from  that  time  forward  their  art  I  still  applauded,  but  the  mcfl 
deplored ;  and  above  them  all  preferred  the  two  famous  renowners  of  Beamce 
and  Laura,  who  never  write  but  nonour  of  them  to  whom-  they  devote  their  veitc« 
displaying  sublime  and  pure  thoughts  without  transgression.  And  long  it  was  sot 
after,  when  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he,  who  would  not  be  frustrate 
of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  In  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
poem,  that  is  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  nonourablest  things,  l£it 
presuming  tosin^  nigh  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  OAveia 
himself  the  expenence  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy. 

^'  These  reasonings  together  with  a  certain  niceness  of  nature,  an  honest  haugh- 
tiness and  self-esteem,  either  of  what  I  was  or  what  I  might  be,  which  let  envy 
call  pride,  and  lastly  that  modesty,  whereof,  though  not  in  Uie  title-page,  yet  here, 
I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  beseeming  profession,  all  these  uniting  the  su^Iy 
of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me  still  above  those  low  descents  of  mmd, 
beneath  which  he  must  deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  can  agree  to  saleable  and 
unlawful  prostitutions. 

"  Next,  for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  1  may  tell  ye  whither  my  younger 
feet  wandered,  I  betook  me  amongr  those  lofty  fables  and  romances  which  recount 
in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and 
from  hence  had  in  renown  over  all  Christendom.  There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of 
every  knis^ht,  that  he  should  defend  to  the  expence  of  his  best  blood,  or  of  his  life  if 
it  so  befel  him,  the  honour  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron.  From  whence  even  then 
I  learnt  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  ever  must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many 
worthies  by  such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves  had  sworn.  And  if  I  found  iathe  ^ 
stoi7  afterwards  any  of  them  by  word  or  deed'breaking  that  oath,  I  ju4g«l  it  the  ' 
same  fault  of  the  poet  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  Homer  to  have  written  unde- 
cent  things  of  the  gods.  Only  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  eveiT*  free  and  gentle 
spirit  without  that  oath  ought  to  be  borne  a  knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  tM  gilt 
spur,.or  the  laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder,  to  stir  him  up  both  oy  his  coun- 
sel and  his  arm  to  serve  and  protect  the  weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity.  So 
that  even  those  books  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness 
and  loose  living,  I  cannot  think  how  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so  ; 
many  incitements  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observation  of  virtue.  '  \ 

This  is  one  of  the  autobiographical  oases  in  these  pamphlets,  which 
are  otherwise  arid  deserts  of  sand,  scorched  by  the  fire  of  extinct  pas- 
sion. It  may  be  asked  why  it  is  that  a  few  men,  Gibbon  or  Milton, 
are  indulged  without  challenge  in  talk  about  themselves,  which  would 
be  childish  vanity  or  odious  egotism  in  others.  ■  When  a  Frenchman 
writes,  "Nous  avons  tous,  nous  autres  Fran9ais',  des  sMuisantes- 
qualit^*'  (GafTarel),  he  is  ridiculous.  The  difference  is  not  merely 
that  we  tolerate  in  a  man  of  confessed  superiority  what  would  be 
intolerably  in  an  equal.  This  is  true;  but  there  is  a  further  distinc- 
tion of  moral  quality  in  men's  confessions.  In  Milton,  as  in  Gibbon, 
the  gratification  of  self-love,  which  Jtttends  all  autobiography,  is  felt 
to  be  subordinated  to  a  nobler  intention.  The  lofty  conception  which 
Miltoa  formeti  of  his  vocation  as  a  poet,  expands  his  soul  aiid  absorbs 
his  personality.  It  is  his  office,  and  not  himself,  which  he  magnifies. 
The  details  of  his  life  and  nurture  arc  important,  not  because  they 
belong  to  him.  .but  because  he  belongs,,  by  dedication!  to  a  high 
aad  sacred  calling.     He  is  extremely  jeaterus,'Ti6t  of  his  owtt  w?p«ta. 
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♦^tftwi,  ^t  of  the  credit  'which  is  due  to  lofty  endeavor.  We  have  only 
!!4(>4^oihpare  Milton's  magnanimous  assumption  of  the  first  place  tvith 
•Ate  paltry* oofieeit  with  which*  in  the  following  age  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 
-lAen- spoke  of  themselves  as  authors,  to  see  the  wide  difference  between 
the  ^bfessional  vanity  of  successful  authorship  and  the  proud  con* 
cciousness  of  a  prophetic  mission.  Milton  leads  a  dedicated  life,  and 
lla^  laid  down  for  himself  the  law  that  "  he  who  would  not  be  frus- 
trate of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laodable  things,  ought  him- 
sell  t4»be  a  true  poem.*' 

'if  Milton  had  not  been  the  author  of  Lycidas  and  Paradise  Lost^  his 
political  pamphlets  would  have  been  as  forgotten  as  are  the  thousand 
civit'  war  tracts  preserved  in  the  Thomason  collection  in  the  Museum, 
or«have  served,  at  most^  as  philological  landmarks.  One,  however, 
of  his  prose  tracts  has  continued  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  credit  down 
to  the  present  time,  for  its  matter  as  well  as  for  \ts\90TAstAT^opa^tica. 
This  tract  belongs  to  tjie  yeai  1644,  the  most  fertile  year  in  Milton's 
Hfe,  as  In  il  he  brought  om  two  of  his  divorce  tracts,  the  Tractate  of 
Bdiuaiion  and  the  Areopagitica,  As  Milton's  moving  principle  was 
n«t  any  preooaceived  system  of  doctrine,  but  the  passion  for  liberty 
hi  jgeneral,'  it  was  natural  that  he  should  plead/  when  occasion  called, 
lor  liberty  of  the  press,  among  others.  The  occasion  was  one  per- 
sonal  to  himself. 

ft  is 'Well  known  that,  early  in  the  history  of  printing,  governments 
became  jealous  of  this  new  instrument  for  influencing  opinion.  In 
England,  in  1556,  under  Mary,  the  Stationers'  Company  was  invested 
with  legal  privileges,  having  the  twofold  object  of  protecting  the  book 
trade  and  controlling  writers.  All  publications  were  required  to  be 
registered  ia  the  register  of  the  company.  No  persons  could  set  up  a 
press  without  a  license,  or  print  aayihing  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously approved-  by  some  official  censor.  The  court  which  had  come 
to  be  known  as  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  exercised  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  offenders,  and  even  issued  its  own  decrees  for  the  regulation 
i»f  printing*  The  arbitrary  action  of  this-  court  had  no  small  share  in 
bringing  about  the  resistance  to  Charles  I.  But  the  fall  of  the  royal 
authority  did  not  mean  the  emancipation  of  the  press.  The  Parlia- 
ment had  no  intention  of  letting  go  the  control  which  the  monarchy 
had  exercised;  the  incidence  of  the  coercion  was  to  be  shifted  -from 
Uiemselves  upon  their  opponents.  The  Star  Chamber  was  abolislied, 
but  its  powers  of  search  and  seizure  were  transferred  to  the  Company 
of  Stationers*  Licensing  was  to  go  on  as  before,  but  to*  be  exercised 
by.spedal  Commissioners,  instead  of  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop 
©I  London.  Only  whereas,  before,  contrabanfd  had  consisted  of  Pres- 
byterian books,  henceforwarded  it  was  Catholic  and  Anglican  books 
which' would  be  suppressed. 

Such -was  not  Milton's  idea  of  the  liberty  of  thougl^t  and  speech  in 
alree  commonwealth.  . He  had  himself  written  for  the  Presbyterians 
four  unlicensed  pamphlets.      It  was  now  open  to  him  to  Writ^  anv 
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number,  and  to  get  thetn  licensed,  provided  they,  were  written  on  the 
same  side.  This  was  not  libcrcy,  as  he  had  learned  it  in  his  classic^ 
"ubi  sentire  quae  velis^  et  quae  sentias  dicere  licet."  Over  an4f«.bove 
this  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the  free  citizen,  it  so  happened 
that  at  this  moment  Milton  himself  was  concerned  to  veatila^^e  .^ 
opinion  which  was  not  Presbyterian,  and  had  no  chance  of  passrtng  ^ 
Presbyterian  licenser.  H  is  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  wa«  jui 
ready  for  press  when  the  ordinance  of  1643  came  into  operation.  He 
published  it  without  license  and  without  printer's,  name,  in  defiaace  of 
the  law,  and  awaited  the  consequences.  There  were  no  c;onfieqiieo<e& 
He  repeated  the  offence  in  a  second  edition  in.  February.  1644,  putting 
bis  name  now  (the  first  edition  had  been  anonymous^  and  dedicating  it 
to  the  very  Parliament  whose  ordinance  he  was  ;setttng  at  -nought* 
This  time  the  Commons,  stirred  up  by  a  petition  from  the  Company 
of  Stationers,  referred  the  matter  to  the  committee  of  printip^»  Xt 
went  no  further.  Either,  it  was.  deemed  inexpedient  to  moljest  so 
sound  a  Parliamentarian  as. Milton,  or  Cromweirs  " accommodlatioa 
resolution"  of  September  13,  1644,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Pte^byw 
terian  zealots  to  the  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  a  new,  and .  ipueb 
wider,  phase  of  opinion,  which  ominously  threatened  the  compact 
little  edifice  of  Presbyterian  truth  that  they  had  .been  erecting  ufith  a 
profound  conviction  of  its  exclusive  orthodoxy. 

The  occurrence  had  been  sufficient  to  give  anew  direction  tf)jMilton*s 
thoughts.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  plea  lor  liberty  in  -marriage 
had  fallen  upon  deaf  ears,,  he  would  plead  for  liberty,  of  speech.  .Tt^e 
Areopa^itica^  for-the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  PrintiHgy  came  out  in  Noveiaap 
ber,  1644,  an  unlicensed,  unregistered  publication,  without,  printer!! 
or  bookseller's  name.  It  was  cast  in  the  form  of  a  speech  .addressed 
to  the  Parliament  The  motto,  was  taken  from  Euripides,  and  printed 
in  the  original  Greek,  which  was  not,  when  addressed  to  ^e  Parlia- 
ment of  1644,  the  absurdity  which  it  would  be  now.  The  title  is  iess 
appropriate,  being  borrowed  from  the  Areopo^tic  Discourse  of  IsoCr 
rates,  between  which  and  Milton's  Speech  there  is  no  resemblance 
either  in  subject  or  style.  All  that  the  two.  productions  have  in  com" 
mon  is  their  form.  They  are  both  unspoken  orations,  written  to  the 
address  of  a  representative  assembly— to  the  Boul6  or  Senate  of 
Athens,  and  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  ! 

Milton's  Speech  is  in  bis.  own  best  style;  a  copious  flood  of  majestic 
eloquence,  the  outpouring  of  a  noble  soul  with  a  divine  scorn  of  narf 
row  dogma  and  paltry  aims.  But  it  is  a  mere  pamphlet,'  extemporized 
in,  at  most,  a  month  or  two,  without  research  or  special  knowledge^ 
with  no  attempt  to  ascertain  general  principles,  and  more  than  Milton-s 
usual  disregard  of  method.  A  jurist's  question  is  here  handled  by  a 
rhetorician.  .  He  has  preached  a  noble  and  heart-stirring  sermon  00 
his  text,  but  the  problem  for  the  legislator  remains  where  it  was.  The 
vagueness  and  confusion  of  the  thoughts  finds  a  vehicle  in  language 
wluch  is  too  often  overcrowded  and  obscure.     I  think  thcArecpa^dca 
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I   has  few  or  no  offences  against  taste  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  few  or 
1    none  of  those  g^rand  passages  which  redeem  the  scurrility  of  his  politi- 
I    ed  pamphlets.     The  passage  in  which  Milton's  Visit  to  Galileo  *'  grown 
oW,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,"  is  mentioned,  is  oTten  quoted  for  its , 
Brographical  interest;  and  the  terse  dictum,  '*  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  - 
as  kill  a  good  book,**  has  passed  intd  a  current  axiom.     A  paragraph 
I    at  the  close,  where  he  hints  that  the  time  may  be  come  to.suppress  tihff 
^'^pressors,  intimites,  bat  so  obscurely  as  to  be  likely  to  escape  notice, 
AatMflton  iKkd  already  made  up  his  mind  that  a  struggle  with  the  Pres* 
;    fe^t^Fah  party  was  to  be  the  s^uel  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Royalists. 
j    He  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  he  will  hereafter  reach,  of  reject- 
ing the  v«ry  idea  of  a  minister  of  religion,  but  he  is  already  aggrieved 
;   by'  flie  implicit  faith  which  the  Puritan  laity,  who  had  cast  out  bishops, 
\  a^rt.  beginning  to  bestow  upon  their  pastor — *'  a  factor  to  whose  care 
a'nd  cf^edit  he  may  commit  the  whole  managing  of  his  religious  affairs.** 
FitialTy ,  it  must  be  noted  that  Milton,  though  he  had  come  to  see  round 
PresbyterfAni^m,  had  not,  in  1644,  shaken  off  all  dogmatic  profession. 
His  toleration  of  opinion  was  far  from  complete.     He  would  call  in 
tfle  intervention  of  the  executioner  in  the  case  of '*  mischievous  and 
Irbfellohs  books, *'" and  could  not  bring  himsdf  to  contemplate  the  tol- 
eration of  Popefry  and  open  superstition,  "which  as  it  extirpates  all 
religious  and  civil  supremacies,  so  itself  should  be  extirpate;  provided 
first  that  atll  charitable  and  compassionate  means  be  used  to  win  and 
gain  the  w^ak  and  misled.** 
*'the  Areopagitica^  as  might  be  expected,  produced  no  effect  upon 
thfe' legislaKoh  of  the'  Long  Parliament,  of  whom  (says  Hallam)  *'  very 
few  acts  of- political  wisdom  or  courage  are  recorded."    Jndividual 
Ifcensers  became  more  lax  in  the  performance  of  the  duty,  but  this  is 
reasonably  to  be  ascribed  to  ithe  growing  spirit  of  independency — a 
spirit  which  was  incompatible  with  any  embargo  on  the  utterance  of 
p^vate  opinion.     A  curious  epilogue  to  the  history  of  this  publica- 
tion is  the  fact,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Masson,  that  the  author 
of  the  Areopagitica^  at  a  later  time,  acted  himself  in  the  capacity  of 
litfehser;     It  Was  in  1651,  under  the  Commonwealth,  Marchmont  Need- 
ham  beirig  editor  of  the  weekly  paper  called  Mercurius  Politicusy  that 
Miitoh  was  associated  with  him  -as  his  censor  or  supervising  editor. 
Mr.  Masson  conjectures,  with  some  probability,  that  the  leading  articles 
cff  ffi^  Mercurius ^  during  part  of  the  year  165 1,  received  touches  from 
Milton's  hand.  .  But  this  was,  after  all,  rather  ih  the  character  of  editor, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  nothirig  improper  goes  into  the  paper, 
than  in  that  of  press  licenser  in.  the  sense  in  which  the  Areopagitica  had 
denounced  it; 
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In  September,  1645,  MiUon  left  the  garden-house  in  Aldersgate  for 
a  larger  house  in  Barbican,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  a  little 
further  from  the  city  gate,  ue.  more  in  the  country.  The  larger  house 
was,  pferhaps,  required  for  the  accommodation  of  his  pupils  but  \x 
served  to  shelter  his  wife's  family,  when  they  were  thrown*  upon 
the  world  by  the  surrender  of  Oxford  in  June,  1646.  In  this  Bar- 
bican house  Mr.  Powell  died  at  the  end  of  that  year.  -Milton  ^ad 
been  promised  with  his  wife  a  portion  of  1000/.;  but  ^fr.  Powell's 
affairs  had  long  been  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition,  and  now  by  the 
consequences  of  delinquency  that  condition  had  become  one  of  absolute 
ruin.  Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  by  Mr.  Masson  in  unravelling 
the  entanglement  of  the  Powell  accounts.  The  data  which  remain 
are  ample,  and  we  canndt  but  feel  astonished  at  the  accuracy  with 
which  our  national  records,  in  more  important  matters  so  defective, 
enable  us  to  set  out  a  debtor  and  creditor  balance  of  the  estate  of  a 
private  citizen  who  died  more  than  200  years  ago.  But  the  circum- 
stances are  peculiarly  intricate,  and  we  are  still  unable  to  reconcile 
Mr.  Powell's  will  with  the  composition  records,  both  of  which  are 
extant.  As  a  compounding  delinquent,  his  fine,  assessed  at  the  cus- 
tomary rate  of  two  years'  income,  was  fixed  by  the  commissioners  at 
180/.  The  commissioners  must  have,  therefore,  been  satisfied  that 
his  income  did  not  exceed  90/.  a  year.  Yet  by  his  will  of  date  Decem- 
ber 30i  1646,  he  leaves  his  estate  of  Forest  Hill,  the  annual  value  oi 
which  alone  far  exceeded  90/.,  to  his  eldest  son.  This  prope;rty  is  noi 
mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  laid  before 
the  commissioners,  sworn  to  by  the  delinquent,  and  by  them  accepted. 
The  possible  explanation  is  that  the  Forest  Hill  property  had  really 
passed  into  the  possession,  by  foreclosure,  of  the  mortgagee.  Sir  Robert 
Pye,  who  sat  for  Woodstock  in  the  Long  Parliament,  but  that  Mr. 
Powell,  making  his  will  on  his  death-bed,  pleased  himself  with  the 
fancy  of  leaving  his  son  and  heir  an  estate  which  was  no  longer  his 
to  dispose  of.  Putting  Forest  Hill  out  of  the  account,  it  would  appear 
that  the  sequestrators  had  dealt  somewhat  harshly  with  Mr.  Powell : 
fpr  they  had  included  in  their  estimate  one  doubtful  asset  of  500/.,  and 
one  non-existent  of  400/.  This  last  item  was  a  stock  of  timber  stated 
to  be  at  Forest  Hill,  but  which  had  really  been  appropriated  without 
payment  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and  part  of  it  voted  by  Parliament 
itself  towards  repair  of  the  church  in  the  stanch ,  Puritan  town  of 
Banbury. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  transaction  is  that,  in  satisfaction  of  his 
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claim  of  1500/.  {roool.  his  wife's  dower,  500/.  an  old  loan  of  1627,) 
Milton  came  into  possession  of  some  property  at  Wheatley.  This 
property,  cqnsisttng  of  the  tithes  of  Wheatley,  certain  cottages,  and 
three  and  a  half  yards  of  land,  had  in  the  time  of  the  disturbances  pro- 
duced only  40/.  a  year.  But  as  the  value  of  all  property  improved 
when  the  civil  war  came  to  an  end,  Milton  foimd  the  whole  could  now 
be  let  for  80/.  But  then  out  of  this  he  bad  to  pay  Mr  Powell's  com- 
position, reduced  to  130/.  on  Milton's  petition,  and  the  widow's  joint- 
ure, computed  at  26/.  13^.  4^.  per  annum.  What  of  income  remained 
after  these  disbursements  he  might  apply  towards  repaying  himself 
the  old  loan  of  1627.  This  was  all  Milton  ever  saw  of  the  1000/.  which 
Mr.  Powell,  with  the  high-flying  magnificence  of  a  cavalier  who  knew 
he  was  ruined,  had  promised  as  his  daughter's  portion. 

Mr.  Powell's  death  was  followed  in  less  than  three  months  by  that 
of  John  Milton,  senior.  He  died  in  the  house  in  Barbican,  and  the 
entry,  '*  John  Milton,  gentleman,  15  (March),"  among  the  burials  in 
March,  1646,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate.  A  host  of  eminent  men  have  traced  the  first 
impulse  of  their  genius  to  their  mother.  Milton  always  acknowledged 
with  just  gratitude  that  it  was  to  his  father's  discerning  taste  and 
fostering  care  that  he  owed  the  encouragement  of  his  studies,  and  the 
leisure  which  rendered  them  possible.  He  has  registered  this  grati- 
tude in  both  prose  and  verse.  The  Latin  hexameters,  *' Ad  patrem," 
written  at  Honon,  are  inspired  by  a  feeling  far  beyond  commonplace 
filial  piety,  and  a  warmth  which  is  rare  indeed  in  neo-Latin  versifica- 
tion. And  when,  in  his  prose  pamphlets,  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of 
himselft  he  does  not  omit  the  acknowledgment  of  "the  ceaseless  dili- 
gence and  care  of  my  father,  whom  God  recompense."  {Reason  of 
Church  Governtmnt,) 

After  the  death  of  his  father^  being  now  more  at  ease  in  his  circum- 
stances, he  gave  up  taking  pupils,  and  quitted  the  large  house  in  Bar- 
bican for  a  smaller  in  High  Holborn,  opening  backwards  into  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.    .This  removal  was  about  Michaelmas,  1647. 

During  this  period,  1639-1649,  while  his  interests  were  engaged  by 
the  all-absorbing  events  of  the  civil  strife,  he  wrote  no  poetry,  or  none 
deserving  the  name.  All  artists  have  intervals  of  non-productiveneds, 
usually  caused  by  exhaustion.  This  was  not  Milton's  case.  His 
genius  was.  not  his  master,,  nor  could,  it  pass,  like  that  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  unmoved  through  the  most  tragic  scenes.  He  deliberately  sus- 
pended it  at  the  call  of  what  he  believed  to  be  duty  to  his  country. 
His  un rivalled  power  of  expression  was  placed  at  the  service  of  a 
passionate  political  conviction.  This  prostitution  of  faculty  avenged 
itself ;  for  when  he  did  turn  to  poetry,  his  strength  was  gone  from 
him.  The  period  is  chiefly  marked  by  sonnets,  not  many,  one  in  a 
year,  or  thereabouts.  That  On  the  religious  memory  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Thomson,  in  1646,  is  the  lowest  point  touched  by  Milton  in  poetry,  for 
his  metrical  psalms  do  not  deserve  the  name. 
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The  sonnet,  or  Elegy  on  Mrs.  Catherine  Thom?on  in  the"  form  of  a 
sonnet,  thoug^h  in  poetical  merit  not  distinguishable  from  the  averse 
religious  verse  of  the  Carolina  age,  has  an  interest  for  tl\e  biographer. 
It  breathes  a  holy  calm  that  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  angry  viru- 
lence of  the  pamphlets  which  were  being  written  at  -this  very  tiinet)y 
the  same  pen.  Amid  his  intemperate  denunciations  of  his  polidcai  and 
ecclesiastical  foes,  it  seems  that  Milton  did  not  inwardly  forfeit  ^t 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.  He  had  formerly  said  hiih- 
self  (Doctrine  and  Disc),  **  nothing  more  than  disturbance  of  mi^d 
suspends  us  from  af^roaching  to  God.  '*  Now,  out  of  all  the  clamor 
and  the  bitterness  of  the  4*attle  of  the  sects,  he  can  retire  and  be  alone 
with  his  heavenly  aspirations,  which  have  lost  none  of  their  ardor  by 
having  laid  aside  all  their  sectarianism.  His  genitts  has  forsaken  faitn, 
but  his  soul  still  glows  with  the  fervor  of  devotion. 

The  sonnet  (xv.)  On  the  LorcUGeneral  Fairfax y  at  the  siege  of  Col- 
ehester,  written  in  1648,  is  again  a  manifesto  of  the  writer's  political 
feelings,  nobly  uttered,  and  investing  party  with  a  patriotic  dignity  not 
unworthy  of  the  man,  Milton.  It  is  a  hortattory  lyric,  a  trumpet-call 
to  his  party  in  the  moment  of  victory  to  remember  the  duties  whidi 
that  victory  imposed  upon  them.  It  is  not  without  the  splendid  reso- 
nance of  the  Italian  canzone.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  called  poetry, 
expressing,  as  it  does,  facts  directly,  and  not  indirectly  throng  their 
imaginative  equivalents.  Fairfax  was,  doubtless,  well  worthy  that 
Milton  should  have  commemorated  him  in  a  higher  strain.  Of  Fair- 
fax's eminent,  qualities  the  sonnet  only  dwells  on  two,  his  personal 
valor,  which  had  been  tried  in  many  fights — he  had  been  three  times 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  Yorkshire  campaign — and  his  superiority 
to  sordid  interests.  Of  his  generalship^  in  which  he  was  second  to 
Cromwell  only,  and  of  his  love  of  arts  and  learning,  nothing  is  said, 
though  the  last  was  the  passion  of  his  life,  for  which  at  fort^  he 
renounced  ambition.  Perhaps  in  1648  Milton,  who  lived  a  very 
retired  life,  did  not  know  of  these  tastes,  and  had  not  heard  that  it  was 
by  Fairfax's  care  that  the  Bodleian  library  was  saved  from  wreck  on 
the  surrender  of  Oxford  in  1646.  And  it  was  not  till  later,  years  after 
the  sonnet  was  written,  that  the  same  Fairfax,  '*  whose  name  in  arms 
through  Europe  rings,"  became  a  competitor  of  Milton  in  the  attempt 
to  par«phase  the  Psalrais  in  meti^e. 

.Milton's  paraphase  of  the  Psalms  belongs  to  history,  but  to  the  his- 
tory of  psalmody,  not  that  of  poetry.  At  St.  Paul's  Srfiool,  at  fifteen, 
the  boy  had  turned  two  psalms,  the  114th  and  the  136th,  by  way  of 
exercise.  That  in  his.  day  of  plenary  inspiration,  M[lton,  who  dis- 
dained Dryden  as  "a  rhymist  but  no  poet,"  and  has  recorded  his  own 
impatience  with  the  '*  drawling  versifiers,"  should  have  undertaken  to 
grind  down  the  noble  antistropic  lyrics  of  the  Hebrew^bard  into  ballad 
rhymes  for  the  use  of  Puritan  worship,  would  have  l>een  impossible. 
But  the  idea  of  being  useful  to  his  country  had  acquired  exclusive 
possession  of  his  mind.    Even  his  faculty  of  verse  should  be  employed 
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in  the  good  cause.  If  Parliament  had  set  htm  the  task,  doubtless  he 
would  have  willingly  undertaken  it,  as  Corneille,  in  the  blindness  of 
Catholic  obedience*  versified  the  ImittUU  Christi  at  the  command  of 
die  Jesuits.  Milton  was  not  officially  employed,  but  voluntarily  took 
Qp  the  wosk.  The  Puritans  were  bent  upon  substituting  a  new  ver- 
son  of  the  Davidic  Psalms  for  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  latter  formed  part  of  the  hated  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  Commons  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  ver- 
sion by  one  of  their  own  members^  the  stanch  Puritan  M.  P.  for  Truro, 
Francis  Rouse.  The  Lords  favozvd  a  rival  book,  and  numerous  other 
claimants  Were  before  the  public.  Dissatified  with  any  of  these 
attempts,  Milton  would  essay  himself.  In  1648  he  turned  -nine  psalms, 
and  recurring  to  the  task  m  1653,  **did  into  verse"  eight  more.  He 
thought  these  specimens  worth  preserving  and  annexing  to  the  volume 
of  his  poems  which  he  published  himself  in  1673.  As  this  doggerel 
continues  to  encumber  each  succeeding  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works^ 
it  is  as  well  that  Milton  did  not  persevere  with  his  experiment  and 
produce  a  complete  Psalter.  He  prudently  abandoned  a  task  in  which 
success  is  impossible.  A  metrical  psalm,  being  a  compromise  between 
the  psalm  and  the  hymn,  like  other  compromises,  misses,  rather  than 
combines,  the  distinctive  excellences  of  the  things  united.  That 
Milton  should  ever  have  attempted  what  poetry  forbids,  is  only  another 
proof  how  entirely  at  this  period  more  absorbing  motives  had  posses- 
sion of  his  mind  and  overbore  his  poetical  judgment.  It  is  a  coin- 
cidence worth  remembering  that  Milton's  contemporary,  Lord  Clar- 
endon, was  at  this  very  time  solacing  his  exile  at  Madrid  by  compos- 
ing, not  a  version,  but  a  commentary  upon  the  Psalms,  **  applying 
those  devotions  to  the  troublesof  this  time." 

Yet  all  the  while  that  he  was  thus  unfaithful  in  practice  to  his  art,  it 
was  poetry  that  possessed  his  real  affections,  and  the  reputation  of  a 
poet  which  formed  his  ambition.  It  was  a  temporary  separation  and 
not  a  divorce  which  he  designed.  In  each  successive  pamphlet  he 
reiterates  his  undertaking,  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  a  great  work,  as 
soon  as  liberty  shall  be  consolidated  in  the  realm.  Meanwhile,  as  an 
earnest  of  what  should  be  hereafter,  he  permitted  the  publication  of  a 
collection  of  his  early  poems. 

■  This  little  volume  of  some  200  pages,  rude  in  execution  as  it  is, 
ranks  among  the  highest  prizes  of  the  book  collector,  very  few  copies 
being  extant,  and  those  mostly  in  public  libraries.  It  appeared  in 
1645,  and  owed  its  appearance,  not  to  the  vanity  of  the  author,  but  to 
the  zeal  of  a  publisher.  -  Humphrey  Moseley,  at  thesigfn  of  the  Prince's 
Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  suggested  the  connection  to  Milton, 
and  undertook  the  risk  of  it,  though  knowing,  as  he  says  in  the  pre- 
fixed address  of  The  Stationer  to  the  Reader,  that  "the  slightest 
pamphlet  is  nc^nradays  more  vendible  than  the  works  of  learnedest 
men."  It  may  create  some  surprise  that,  in  1645,  there  should  have 
been  any  public  in  England  for  a  volume  of  verse.     Naseby  had  been 
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fought  in  June,  Philiphaugh  in  September,  Fairfax  and  Cromwdl 
were  continuing  their  victorious  career  in  the  west,  and  the  King  was 
reduced  to  the  single  stonghold  of  Oxford.  It  was  clear  that  the  con- 
flict was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Parliament,  but  men's  minds  must  hare 
been  strung  to  a  pitch  of  intense  expectation  as  to  what  kind  of  settle- 
ment was  to  come.  Yet,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  civil  strife  wc  find  a 
London  publisher  able  to  bring  out  the  Poems  of  Waller  (1644),  and 
sufficiently  encouraged  by  their  reception  to  follow  them  up,  in  the 
next  year,  with  the  Poems  of  Mr.  John  Milton.  Are  we  warranted 
in  inferring  that  a  finer  public  was  beginning  to  loathe  the  dreary 
theological  polemic  of  which  it  had  had  a  surfeit,  and  tui'ned  to  a  book 
of  poetry  as  that  which  was  most  nnlike  the  daily  garbage,  just  as  a 
later  public  absorbed  five  thousand  copies  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  in  the  vear  of  Austerlitz  ?  One  would  like  to  know  who  were 
the  purchasers  of  Milton  and  Waller,  when  the  cavalier  families  were 
being  ruined  by  confiscations  and  compositions,  and  Puritan  families 
would  turn  with  pious  horror  from  the  very  name  of  a  Mask, 

Milton  was  himself  editor  of  his  own  volume,  and  prefixed  to  it,  again 
out  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  the  characteristic  motto,  **  Baccare  frontem 
Cingite,  ne  vati  noceat  mala  hngusi /utura,"  indicating  that  his  poetry 
was  all  to  come. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I 
i 

THE  LATIN   SKCRETARYSHIP.      .  ! 

The  Crown  having  fallen  on  January  30,  1649,  and  the  House  ; 
of  Lords  by  the  vote  of  February  6  following,  the  sovereign  poWer  j 
in  England  was  for  the  moment  in  the  hands  of  that  fragment  of 
the  Long  Parliament  which  remained  after  the  various  purges  and 
expulsions  to' which  it  had  been  subjected.  Some  of  the  excluded 
members  were  allowed  to  return,  and  by  occasional  new  elections  in 
safe  boroughs  the  number  of  members  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  securing  an  average  attendance  of  about  seventy.  The  future 
government  of  the  nation  was  declared  to  be  by  way  of  a  republic, 
and  the  writs  r&n  in  the  name  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberty  of  Eng- 
land, by  authority  of  Parliament.  But  the  real  centre  of  power  Wfis 
the  Council  of  State,  a  body  of  forty-one  members,  nominated  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  according  to  apian  of  constitution  devised 
by  the  army  leaders.  In  the  hands  of  this  republican  Council  was  con- 
centrated a  combination  of  power  such  as  had  nevei?  been  wielded  by 
any  English  monarch.  But  though  its  attribution  of  authority  was 
great,  its  exercise  of  the  powers  lodged  with  it  was  hampered  by  differ- 
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.  ences  4unong  i^  meixibe^rs^  and  the  disaffection  of  various  interests  and 

I  parties*.    The  Council  oi. State  contained  most  of  thp  notable  states* 

f  men  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  had  before  it  a  vast  task  in  reor> 

ffaoizing,.  the  administration  of  England,  in  the  conduct  of  an  actual 

war  in  Ireland,  a  possible  war  iq  Scotland,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 

the  honor  of  the  republic  in  its  relations  with  foreign  princes. 

The  Council  of  State  prepared  the  business  for  its  consideration 
through  special  committees  for  spec^l  departments-  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, The  Committee  for  Foreigfn  Affairs  consisted'  of  Whitelocke, 
Vane,  Lord  Lisle,  Lord  Denbigh,  Mr.  Marten,  Mr.  Lisle.  A  secretary 
was  required  to  translate  despatches,  both  those  which  were  sent  out 
and  those  which  were  received.  Nothing  seems  more  natural  than 
thai  the  author  of  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates^  who  was 
at  once  a  stanch  Parliamentarian,  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar, 
and  conversant  with  more  than  one  of  the  spoken  languages  of  the 
Continent,  should  be  thought  of  for  the  office.  Yet  so  little  was  Mil- 
ton personalty  known,  livmg  as  he  did  the  life  of  a  retired  student, 
j  that  it  was  the  accident  of  his  having  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
new  Council  to  which  he  owed  the  appointment. 

The  post  was  offered  hina,  but  would  he  accept  it?  He  had  never 
ceased  to  revolve  in  his  mind  subjects  capable  of  political  treatment, 
I  and  to  cherish  his  own  vocation  as  the  classical  poet  of  the  English 
I  language  Peace  had  come,  and  leisure  was  within  his  reach.  He 
I  was  poor,  but  his  wants  were  sinjple,  and  he  had  enough  wherewith 
I  to  meet  them.  Already  in  1649  unmistakable  symptoms  threatened 
I  his  sight,  and  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
I  in  the  use  of  his  eyes.  The  duties  that  he  was  now  asked  to  under- 
I  take  were  indefinite  already  in  amount,  and  would  doubtless  extend 
I  themselves  if  zealously  discharged. 

!  But  the  temptation  was  strong,  and  he  did  not  resist  it.  The 
increase  of  inconie  was,  doubtless,  to  Miiton  the  smallest  among  the 
:  inducements  now  offered  him.  He  had  thought  it  a  sufficient  and  an 
\  honorable  employment  to  serve  his  country  with  his  pen  as  a  volun- 
teer. Here  was  an  offer  to  become  her  official,  authorized  servant, 
and  to- bear  a  part,  though  a  humble  part,  in  the  great  work  of  reor- 
gafilzaiioA  which  was  .now  to  be  attempted.  Above  all  other  allureT 
ments  to  a  retired  student*  unversed  in  men,  and  ready  to  idealize 
character,  w^  the  opportunity  of  becoming  at  once  personally 
acquamted  with  all  the  g^reat  men  of  the  patriotic  party,  whom  his 
ardent  imagination  had  invested  with  heroic  qualities.  The  very 
names  of  Fairfax,  Vane,  and  Cromwell  called  up  in  him  emotions  for 
which  prose  was  an  inadequate  vehicle.  Nor  was  it  only  that  in  the 
Council  itsetf  he  would  be  in  daily  intercourse  with  such  men  as 
Henry  Marten,  Hutchinsoa,  Whitelocke,  Harrington,  St.  John,  Lud» 
low.  but  his  position  would  introduce  him  at  once  to  all  the  members 
of  the  House  who  were  worth  knowing.  It  was  not  merely  a  new 
world  ;  it  was  the  world  which  was  here  opened  for  the  first  time  to 
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M!lton.  And  we  must  remember  that  all  scholar  as  he  was,  BfHton 
was  well  convinced  of  the  truth  that  there  are  other  sources  of 
knowledge  besides  books.  He  had  himself  spent  **  many  studious  and 
contemplative  years  in  the  search  of  religious  and  civil  knowledge," 
yet  he  knew  that,  for  a  mind  large  enough  to  **take  in  a  general  sur- 
vey of  humane  things,"  it  was  necessary  to  know — 

"The  world,  ....  lierglofy, 
Empires  and  monarchs,  and  their  radiant  courts. 
Best  s^ool  of  best  ei^rience." 

He  had  repeatedly,  as  if  excusing  his  palitical  interludes,  renewed 
his  pledge  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  poetry  as  soon  as  they  shouM 
be  fully  ripe.  To  complete  his  education  as  a  poet,  he  wanted  initial 
tion  into  affairs.  Here  was  an  opening  far  beyond  any  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  The  sacrifice  of  time  and  precious  eyesight  which  he  was 
to  make  was  costly,  but  it.  wa^  not  pur^  waste ;  it  would  be  partly 
returned  to  him  in  a  ripened  experience  in  this 

"Insight 
la  aU  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead.*' 

He  accepted  the  post  at  orice  without  hesitation.  On  March  13, 
1649,  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affahrs  wals  directed  to  make  the 
offer  to  him  ;  on  March  15  he  atteiided  At  Whitehall  to  be  admitted  to 
office.  Well  would  it  have  been  both  for  his  genius  and  his  fame  if  he 
had  declined  it.  His  genius  might  have  reverted  to  it^  proper  course. 
while  he  was  in  the  "flower  of.  age,  with  eyesight  still  available,  and"  a 
spirit  exalted  by  the  triumph  of  the  good  cause.  His  fame  would 
have  been  saved  from  the  degrading  incidents  of  the  contention  with 
Salmasius  and  Moms,  and  from  being  tar*nished  by  the  obloquy  of  the 
faction  which  he  fought,  and  which  conquered  him.  No  man  can  with 
impunity  insult  and  trample  upon  his  fellow-man,  even  in  the  best  of. 
causes.  Especially  if  he  be  an  artist,  he  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain 
equitable  appreciation  of  his  work. 

So  far  as  Milton  reckoned  upon  a  gain  iil  experience  from  his  secre- 
taryship, he  doubtless  reaped  it.  '  Such  a  probation  could  not  be 
passed  without  solidifying  the  judgment  and  correcting  its  tendency 
to  error.  And  this  school  of  affairs,  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
historian,  may  also  be  available  for  the  poet.  Yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  in  Milton's  subsequent  poetry  to  atny  element  which 
the  poet  can  be  thought  to  have  imbibed  from  the  foreign  secretary. 
Where,  in  Milton's  two  epics  and  Samson  Aganistes^  the  personages 
are  all  supernatural  dt  heroic,  there  is  no  room  for  the  employment 
or  knowledge  of  the  world.  Had  Milton  written  comedy,  like  MoKdre, 
he  might  have  said  with  Molifere  after  he  had  been  introduced  at  court, 
**Je  n'ai  plus  que  f aire  d'etudier  Plaute  et  Terence;  je  n'ai  qu'i 
6tudier  le  monde. " 
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Th«  office  into  which  Milton  was  now  inducted  is  called  in  the 
Council  books  that  of  Secretary  for  foreign  tongues.  Its  duties  were 
chiefly  the  translation  of  despatches  from  and  to  foreign  governments. 
The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  the  Latin  secretary  was  held  may 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  salary  assigned  him.  For  while  the 
EngUsh  chief  Secretary  had  a  salary  of  730/.  (=2200/.  of  our  day),  the 
Latin  Secretary  was  paid  only  288/.  13J.  td,  (=9(X)/.).  For  this,  not 
very  liberal  psty,  he  was  told  that  all  his  time  was  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  too  far  (^  for  a  servant 
of  the  Council  who  might  have  to  attend  meetings  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  He  accordingly  migrated  to  Charing  Cross,  now  become 
a^n  Charing  without  the  cross,  tlHS  work  of  art  having  been  an  early 
(j€47)  victim  of  religious  barbarism.  In  November  he  was  accom- 
modated with  chambers  in  Whitehall.  But  from  these  h&  was  soon 
ousted  by  claimants  more  considerable  or  more  importunate,  and  in 
1651  he  removed  to  **  a  pretty  garden-house"  in  Petty  France,  In 
Wi^minsteF,  next  door-  to  th6  Lord  Scudamore's,  and  opening  into 
St.  James's  Parle  The  house  was  extant  till  1677,  when  it  disappeared, 
the  last  of  Milton's  many  Xx)ndon  residences.  It  had  long  ceased  to 
look  into  St.  James's  Park,  more^han  one  row  of  houses,  encroach- 
ments upon  the  public  park,  having  grown  up  between.  The  garden- 
house  had  become  a  mere  ordinary  street  house  in  York  Street,  only 
dlstiaguished  from  the  squalid  houses  on  sither  side  of  it  by  a  tablet 
affixed  by  Bentham,  inscribed  **  sacred  to  Milton,  prince  of  poets." 
Petty  France  lost  its  designation  in  the  French  Revolution,  in 
obedience  to  childish  petulance  which  obliterates  the  name  of  any  one 
who  may  displease  you  at  the  moment,  and  became  one  of  the  seven- 
teen York  Streets  of  the  metropolis.  Soon  after  the  re-baptism  of  the 
street,  Milton*s  house  was  occupied  by  William  HazUtt,  who  rented  it 
of  Bentham.  Milton  had  lived  in  it  for  nine  years,  from  1651  till  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Restoration.  Its  nearness  \o  Whitehall,  where 
the  Council  sat,  was  less  a  convenience  than  a  necessity. 

For  Milton's  life  now  became  one  of  close  attention  and  busy  ser- 
vice. As  Latin  secretary  and  Weckherlin's  successor,  indeed,  his 
proper  duties  were  only  those  of  a  clerk  or  translator.  But  his 
aptitude  for  business  of  a  literary  kind  soon  drew  on  him  a  great 
variety  of  employmezU.  The  demand  for  a  Latin  translation  of  a 
despatch,  was  not  one  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Letters  of  the 
Parliament,  and  of  Oliver  and  Richard,  Protectors,  which  are, 
intrusively,  printed  among  Milton's  works,  are  but  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  in  all.  This  number  is  spread  over  ten  years,  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  14  per  year  ;  most  of  them  are  very  short.  For  the 
purpose  of  a  biography  of  Milton,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the 
dignified  attitude  which  the  Commonwealth  took  up  towards  foreign 
powers  lost  none  of  its  elevation  m  being  conveyed  in  Miltonic  Latia 
Whether  satisfaction  for  the  romder  of  an  envoy  is  to  be  extorted 
from  the  arrogant  court  of  Madrid,  or  an  apology  is  to  be  offered  to 
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a  humble  count  of  Oldenburg:  for' delay  in  issuing  a  salragtiardia 
which  had  been  promised,  the  same  equable  dignity  6f  expression  is 
maintained »  equa^ily  remfote  from  crouiching  before  the  strong  aod'hec- 
fOrihg  the  weak. 

His  translations  were  not  all  the  duties  of  the  new  secretary.  He 
must  often  serve  as  interpreter' at  audiences  of  foreign  envoys.  He 
must  superintend  the  semi-official  organ,  the  Mereurhus  PoliiUitt, 
He- must  answer  the  manifesto  of  the  Pres»bytenans  of  Ireland.  The 
Obsefvati^is  ob  the  peace  of'  Kiikeimy  are  Mihon's  composition,  bm 
f?on>  instructions.  •  By  the  peaoe  the  -  Irish^had-  obtaane^  home  rule  ih 
its' widest  extent,-re)ea8e  from  the  oath  of  '$upremacy>  and  the  •right 
to  tie-  their  ploughs  to  the  tail  of'  the  horse.  The  same  peace  also  con- 
ceded to  them  the  militia^  a  trust  which  Charles  I,  had  said  be^  would 
not  devolve  on  thd  Parliament  of  E)igland,  *' not  for  an  hour  V  ViA- 
ton-  is  indigtiant  that  these  indulgences,  which  had  beeikretfuied to 
their -obedience,  shc^ld  have  been  extorted  by  theh-  rebellion  afid  the 
massacre*  of  '*loo^ooo  -Ptx>testafft».":  This  -is  ah  exaggeration mf^  4 
butc^rys^ihcientl;^' tragic  in 'its  real  proportions,  and  in  a4ateF  tract 
((Eik0wokkisUi)  hd  f  educes  it  to  154,000.  Though  the  savage  Irish  art 
barbarians,  uncivilized'  afld  unciviti^able,  tiie  Ohs€roaHofU  di&tinctiy 
affirm  the  new  pri)>ciple  of  toleration.  Though  popery  bea  supessti- 
tioH,  the:  death*  of  all  true  religion,  still  conscience  is:  not  within  the 
c^^gttliaftGc  of  the  magistrate.  The  civil  sword  is  to  be  employeli 
against  civil  otfences'  only.'  'In  adding  that  the  one  exception  to  this 
toleratf<(!>li^  is  atheism,  Mi hon  is  careful  to  state  this  limitation  as  the 
t6terdfttid»n'  professed  by  Parliament,  a.nd  not  as  his  private  opinion. 

-:60  well  satisfied  w^e  the  Council  with  their  secretary's  Oisaroaiwn 
on*  the'peace  of  ^Kilkenny,  that  they  next  imrpo^ed  upon*  him  a:iar 
mbre-importatit  labor,  a  reply  to  the  Eikoft  BasiHke.-i  The:  executioa 
of  Charles  I.  was  not  an- act  of  vengeance, -but  a  measure  < of  public 
safety;  f»  I^,  as  Halfam  affirms,. there  mingled  in  the  motives  of  the 
managers  any  straiti  of  personal  iiUwiil,  this  was  merged  in  the  impe- 
rious itecesslty  of  securing- themselves  from  this  vengeance,  and  -what 
they  had  gained  from  being  taken  back.  •  They  were  alarmed  by  the 
reaction  which  had'  set  in,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  strengthen  then^ 
selves  bya  daring  policy.  But  the  first  effect  of  the  removal  of  the 
King  by' (Violence  was  to  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  reaction 
already  iti  progress.  The  groan  which  burst  from  the  spectators 
before  Whitehall  on  January  29,  1649,-  was  only  representative  of  the 
thrill  of  horror  which  ran  through  England  and  Scotlai&d.  in.  the  neact 
ten  days.-  This' reactionary  feeling  >  found  expression  in  a -book 
entitled'  '*  EikeH  BasiHke^  the  portraiture  of  his  sacred  majesty  in  his 
solitude  and  sufferings."  •  The  book  was  composed: by  Dr.  <^udca. 
but  professed '  to  be  an  authentic  copy  of  papers  written  by  the  King 
It  is  possible  that  Gauden  may  have  had  in  his  hands  some  written 
scraps  of  the  King's  meditations.   .  If  he  had  such,  be  only  used  ihcm 

■^  hints  to  work  upon.     Gauden  was  a  churchman  whom  his  friends 
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•aright  call  liberal  und  bis  enemies:  time^-seryiog.-  He  was  a  chuFcbr 
man  of  the  stamp  of  Archbishop  Williams,  and  preferred  bishops  and 
^the  Commoo-prayer  to  presl^yters.  aad  exteoi^pore  sennof|s<  but  did 
not  think  the  difterence  between  the  two  of  the  esse&cjs  of  religion. 
in  better  times  Gauden  would  have-.pAssed  for  broad,  though  hie 
ifttitudinananisiD  was  m^ofe  the  rtesult  of  love  of  ease  than  of  philoso. 
phy>  .Though  a  royalist,  he  .sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
look,  the  covenant,  for  which  cpmpliaflce.he  ae«rly-U>s(  the  rewar^i 
which,  after  the  ICestoratiofi,  becatP^  hisi  due!  Xi^  the  university. 
hr«d.meft  of  his  day.  Gauden  was  AOt  a  man^of  ideas,  hut  of  style.  Iq 
tile  preseQt.tnstaace.ihe  idea  waa  supplied  by  events.  The  saint .an4 
loartyr.  the  .man  of  sorrows,  praying  for  his  murdearer,$,  the  King  whv 
renounced  an  earthly  kingdom  to  gain  a  heavenly^  and  who  in  return 
ior  his  benefits  received  irom  an  iinthanklui  people  a  crown  of  thorns 
•^thi^  was  the  theme  «ttfi|)iied.tii>  the  rx^yaiist  advocate.  Poet's  Moagi- 
nation  had  never  invented  one  more  calculated  to  touch  the  popu&r 
h^art.  This  imitAtio  OhrisHy  to  which  every  private  Christian  theo- 
retically aspires,  had  been  reatized  by  a  true  prince  upon  an  actual 
acaffold  with  a  graceful  (Sgnity  of  demeanor  oi  whic^  it  may  he  said 
that  Qothmg  in  iife  became  him  ^e-  the  leaving  it    - 

•This  moving  situation  GaudeUffio  meanrStyUst,  set  out  in  the  hest 
academical  language  of  the  period.  Frigid  and  artificial  it  may  read 
iKxw>  but  the  passion  and  pity,  which  is  not  in  the  book^  wft»  jsui^pUed 
hytthe  readers  of  the  time.  And  cnen,  are  now  dainty  aa  to  phrase 
when,  they  meet  with  an  repression  of  their  own  sentiment^.  Thfi 
readers  of  Eikon  B^sUike-^zxtA  forty^sev^i  editions  were  neeesyary  to 
soppily  the  demand  of  a  population  pf  eight  tmMipns —attributed  to  the 
pages  of. the  boob  emoti(m»  raised  in  themselyea  byihe<tragic  catas^ 
iropbe.  .They  never  doubted  that  Che  meditations  were,  those  of  the 
royal  martyr^and  held  the  book*  in  the  words  of  Sir  Eckward  Nftcholast, 
for  **the  most  exquisite,  pious,  and  princely  pieoe  ejrer  written," 
The  P^iiameot.tlKmg^t  themselves  called  upon  to. put  forth  a  reply. 
Ifonebookcould  cause  such  a:Cc»»motiion  of  spirits,  aoother  hook 
could  allay- it-^the  ordinary  illusion  .of  tbose  who  do -not  consider 
that:theiiK>g;ueol'a<piiated  appeal  depends,  notoniihetcofiteats  of  the 
8|>peal,  but  on  a  piedisposittoa  ol  the  public  temper.  •    ■ 

Selden,  the  most  learned  man,  fiot  only  of  his.  party «- but  of  English- 
men, was  first  thought :of,  but  the. task  was  finaHy  assigned  Kq  the 
Latin  Secretary.  Milton's. ready  pea  coiapleted-the  answer,  Eikpiuh 
Jtkutti^  a.iquarto  of  242-  pages»  before  October,  1649;  ^^  '^*  hke  all 
aasvers,  .worthiess  as  a  book.  Eikonoklastes^^itie' Image>breaker, 
takes  the  Image,  Eikon,' paragsapb  byiparagraph^* turning  it  roun4, 
and  asserting  the  negative.  To  the  Royalist  view  of  the  points  in 
dispute  Milton  opposes  the  Independent  view.  A  refutation,  which 
follows  each  step  of  an  adverse  book,  is  necessarily  devoid  of 
originality.  But  Milton  is  wors^  than  tedious  ; '  his  reply  is  in  a 
tone    of    rude    railing   and    insolent    swagger,    which    would    have 
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'been  always  nnbecoming,  but  which  at  this  moment  was  grossly  in- 
decent 

Milton  must,  however,  be  acquitted  of  one  charge  which  has  been^ 
made  against  him,  viz.,  that  he  taunts  the  King  with  his  familiarity  with 
Shakespere.     The  charge  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.     In  quoting 
Kichard  IJI,  in  illustration  of  his  own  meaning,  Milton  says,  *'  I  shall 
not  instance  an  abstruse  author>  wherein  the  King  might  be  less  con- 
versant, but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closest  companion 
of  these  his  solitudes,  William  Shakespere/*    Though  not  an  oven 
gibe,  there  certainty  lurks  an  insinuation  to  Milton-s  Puritan  readecs^ 
to  whom  stage  plays  were  an  abomination-«-<an  unworthy  device  o( 
rhetoric,  as  appealing  to  a  superstition  in  others  which  the  writerhim- 
self  <)oes  not  share.     In  Milton's  contemptuous  reference  to  Sidney's 
Arcadia  as  a  vain  amatorioos  poem,  we  f^l  that  the  finer  sense  of  the 
author  of  VAiiegr^  has  suffered  from  immersion  in  the  slough  ti 
religious  and  political  faction. 

Gauden,  raking  up  material  from  all  quarters,  had  inserted  hihis 
compilation  a  prayer  taken  from  the  Arcttdut.  Milton  merdiessiy 
works  tfai»  topic  against  his  adversary.  It  is  surprising  that  ^lis 
plagiarism  from  so  well-known  a  book  as  the  Arcadia  should  not  have 
opened  Milton's  eyes  to  the  unauthentic  character  of  the  £iJktm.  lie 
alludes,  Indeed,  to  a  suspicion  which- was  abroad  that' one  of  the  royal 
-chaplains  was  a  secret  coadjutor.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  Gauden  it 
the  time  of  writing  the  Eikcnokiastes,  and  it  is  probable  he  never 
<:ame  to  know.  The  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  Bihm  was 
Well  kept,  being  known  only  to  a  very  few  persons — ^the  two  royal 
brothers.  Bishop  Morley,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and. Clarendon.  These 
were  all  safe  men,  and  Gauden  was  not  Kkely  to  proclaim  hims^  aa 
impostor.  He  pleaded  it,  however,  successfully  as  a  claim  to  prefer- 
ment at  the  Restoration,  when  the  Church  spoils  came  to  be  pa^- 
tioned  among  the  conquerors,  and  he  received  the  bishopric  of  Exeter. 
A  bishopric — ^because  less  than  the  highest  preferment  could  not  be 
offered  to  one  whose  pen  had  done  such  signal  service  ;  and  Exeti^v- 
because  the  poorest  see  (then  valued  at  ^oSl,  a  year)  was- good  enough 
for  a  man  who  had  taken  the  covenant  and  complied  with  the  usurp- 
ing government.  By  ceaseless  importunity  the  author  of  the  Eikim 
;^a^'>60  obtained  afterwards  the  see  of  Worcester,  while  the  portion 
of  the  author  of  BikonoMastes  was  poverty,  infamy,  and  calumny.  A 
century  after  Milton's  death  it  was  safe- for  the  most  poptdar  writer  of 
the  day  to  say  that  the  prayer  from  the  Anadia  had  been  intepolated 
in  the  Eikim  by  MiUon  himself,  and  then  by  him  charged  upon  ^e 
King  as  a  plagiarism.    (  Johnson,  JJ^m  of  the  Foets.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MILTON  AND  SALMASIUS — BUNDN£SS. 

< 

Thk  mystery  which  long  sunounded  the  authonhip  of  Eikpn  BasiUk^ 
kods  a  literary  interest  tQ  Mikoa's  share  in  that  controversy  which 
does  not  belong  to  his  next  appearance  in  print.  Besides,  bis  pam- 
phlets against  Salmasitts  and  Moms  are  written  in  Latin,  and  to  the 
general  reader  in  England  and  America  iaacoessihle  in  consequence, 
in  MtHon's  day  it  was  otherwise;  the  widest  circle  of  readers  could 
paly  be  reached  through  Latin.  For  this  reason,  when  Charles  IL 
wanted  a  public  vindication  of  his  father's  raomory,  it  was  indispensable 
Ikat  it  should  be  composed  in  that  language.  The  Eikon  was  accor- 
dingly turned  into  Latin,  by  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  Earle,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  a  defence  in  form 
was  necessary,  an  Apologia  Socratis^  such  as  Plato  composed  for  his 
roaster  after  his  death.  It  must  noc  only  be  written  in  Latin,  but  in 
such  Latin  as  to  ensure  its  being  read. 

In  1647  Charles  IL  was  livLig  at  the  Hague,  and  it  so  4)appened 
that  the  man  who  was  in  the- highest  repute  in  all  Europe  as  a  Latinlst 
was  professor  at  the  neighboring  university  of  Lcyden.  Salmasius 
(Qande  de  Saumaise)  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  manifesto,  which 
should  be  at  once  a  vindication  of  Charles's  memory,  and  an  indict- 
ment against  the  regicide  government;  Salmasius  was  a  man  of  enor- 
mous reading  and  no  judgment.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  wrote 
Latin  more  easily  than  his  mother  tongue  (French)>.  And  his  Latin 
was  ail  the  more  readaUe  because  it  was  not  classical  or  idiomatic. 
With  all  his  reading — ^and  Isaac  Casaubon -had  said  of  him  when  in  his 
teens  that  he  had  incredible  erudition— he  was  stiU,  at  sixty,  quite 
unacquainted  with  public  affairs,  and  had  neither  the  politician's  tact 
necessary  to  draw  a  state  paper  as  Clarendon  would  have  drawn  it, 
nor  the  literary  tact  which  had  enabled  Elrasmus  Co  oommand  the  ear 
of  the  puplic.  Salmasius  undertook  his  task  as  a  professional  advo- 
cate, though  without  pay,  and  Milton  accepted  the  duty  of  replying  as 
advocate  for  the  Parliament,  also  without  reward;  he  was  fighting  for 
a  cause  which  was  not  another's,  but  his  own. 

Salmasius's  Defensio  regia — that  was  the  title  of  his  book-breached 
England  before  the  end  of  1649.  The  Council  of  State,  in  very  unnec- 
essary alarm,  issued  a  prohibition.  On  8th  January,  1650,  the  Council 
ordered  **  that  Mr.  Mil  ten  do  prepare  something  in  answer  to  the  book 
of  Salmasius."  Early  in  March,  165 1,  Milton's  answer,  entitled  Pro 
Populo  Anglicano  Defensio,  was  out. 

Milton  was  as  much  above  Salmasius  in  mental  power  as  he  was 
inferior  to  him  in  extent  of  book  knowledge.  But  the  conditions  of 
retort  which  he  had  chosen  to  accept  neutralized  this  superiority.    His 
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greater  power  was  spent  in  a  greater  force  of  invective.  Instead  of 
setting  out  the  case  of  the  Parliament  in  all  the  strength  of  which  it 
was  capable,  Milton  is  intent  upon  tripping  up  Salmasius,  contr^icting 
him,  and  making  him  odious  or  ridiculous.  He  called  his  book  a 
Defence  of  the  People  af  England;  but  when  he  should  have  been  justi- 
fying his  clients  from  the  charges  of  rebellion  and  regicide  before  the 
bar  of  Europe,  Milton  is  bending  all  bis  invention  upon.personalides. 
H<e  exaggerates  the  ioibles  of  Salmasius,  hi$  vanity,,  and  the  vanity  d 
Madame  Salmasius,  her .  ascendancy  over  her  husband,  his  iuutow 
pedantry,  his  ignorance  of  everything  but  grammar  and  words.  l{e 
exhausts  the  Latin  vocabulary  of  abuse  to  pile  up  every  epithet  of  con- 
tumely and  execration  on  the  head  of  his  adversary.  It  but  amounts 
to  calUng  Sahnasius  fool  and  knave  through  a  couple  of  hundred  pages, 
till  the  exaggeration  of  the  style  defeats  -the  orator's  purpose,  and  we 
end  by  xsgarding  the  whole,  not  as  a  serious  pleadings,  but  as  an 
epideictic  display.  Hobbes  ^aid.  truly  that  the  two  books  were  "like 
two  declamations,  for  and- against,  made  by  one  and  the  same  man  as 
a  rhetorical  exercise"  {Behemoth). 

.  Milton's  Defensio  was  not  .calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  produced  any  effect  upon 
the  public  beyond  that  of.  raising  Milton's:  personal,  credit.  That 
England,  aod  Puritan  England,  where  humane  studies  were,  swamped 
in  a. biblical  brawl,  should  produce  a  mdn  who  could  write  La^n.as 
well  as  Salmasius,  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  learned  world  in  Hollands 
Salmasius  was  unpopular  at  Leyden,  and  there  was  therefore  a  predis^ 
position  to  regard  Milton's  book  with  favor.  Salmasius  was  twenty 
years  older  than  Milton,  and  in  these  literary. digUadations  readers  are 
always  ready  to  side  with  a.  new  writer.  The  contending  interests  of 
the  two  great  English  parties,  the  wider  issue  between  republic  and 
absolutism,  the  speculative 'inquiry  into  the 'light  of  resistance,  were 
lost  sight  of  by  the  spectators  of  this  literary  duel.  The  only  question 
was  whether  Salmasius  could, heat  the  new  champion,  or  the  new  man 
beat  Salmasius,  at  a  match  of  vituperation* 

Salmasius  of  course  put  in  a  rejoinder.  His  rapid  pen  found  no 
diificulty  in  turning  off  300  pages  of  fluent  Latin.  It  was  iiis  last  occu' 
pation.  He  died  at  Spa,  where  he  was  taking  the  waters,  in  Septem< 
bcff  X653,  and  his  reply  was  not  published  till  2660,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, when  all  interest  had  died  out  of  the  controversy.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  work  was.  written  at  Spa,  without  books  at  hand,  it  is  certainly 
a  miraculous  effort,  of  memory.  It  does  no.  credit  -to  Salmasius. .  He 
had  raked  together,  after  the  example  of  Scioppius  against  Scaliger,aU 
the  tittles-tattle  which  the  English  exiles,  had  to  retail  about  Milton  and 
his  antecedents,  Bramhall,  who  bor6  Milton  a  special  grudge,  was 
the  channel  of  some  of  this  scandal,  and  BramhalL's  source  was  po&> 
sibly  Chappell,  the  tutor  with  whom  Milton  had  had  the  early  misun- 
derstanding. If  any  pne  thinks  that  classical  studies  of  themselves 
cultivate  the  taste  and  the  sentiments,  let  him  look  into  Salmasius'a 
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Respontio.  There  he 'will  see  the  first  scholar  of  his  age  not  thinking 
it  nnbeconning  to  taunt  Milton  with  his  blindness,  in  such  language  as 
this:  **  A  puppy,  once  my  pretty  little  man;  now  blear-eyed,  or  rather 
a  blindling;  having  never  had  any  mental  vision,  he  has  how  Mst  his 
bodily  sighf,  a  siHy  coxcomb,  fancying  himself  a  beauty;  an  unclean 
beast,  with  nothing  more  human  about  him  than  his  guttering  eyelids: 
the  fittest  doom  for  him  would  be  to  hang  him  on  the  highest  gallows, 
and  set  his  head  on*  the  Tower  of  London."  These  are  some  of  the 
iticiviities,  not  by  any  means  the  Jmosf  revolting,  but  such  as  I  dare  ; 
reprodirce,  of  this  literary-  warfare. 

'Salmasius's  taunt  about  Mtlton's  venal  pen  Is  no  less  falise  than  his 
odier  gibes.  The  places  of  those  who  served  the  Commonwealth  were 
{ilaces  of  •*■  hard  work  and  short  rations,**  Milton  never  received  "for 
his  Defensi0  a  sixpence  beyond  his  official  salary.  It  has  indeed  been 
averted  that  he  was  paid  rooo/.  for  it  by  order  of  Parliamem,  and  this 
falsehood  having  been  adopted  by  Johnson — himself  a  pensioner — has 
parsed  into  all  the  biographies,  and  will  no  ddubt  continue  to  be  repeated 
to  the  end  of  time.  This  is  a  just  nemesis  upon  Milton,"  who  on  his 
part  had  twitted  Salmasius  with 'having  been  complimented  by  the 
exiled  King  with  a  purse  of  lOO  Jacobuses  for  his  performance.  The 
one  insinuation  was  as  false  as  the  other.  •Charles  11.  t? as  too  poor  to 
offer  more  than  thanks.  Milton  was  too  proud  to  receive  for  defend- 
ing his  coxmtry  what  the  Parliament  was  Willingf  x6  pay.  Sir  Peter  : 
Wentworth,  of  Lillingston  Lovell,  in  Oxfordshire,  left  in 'his  Will  1*06/.  ' 
to  Milton  for  his  book  against  Salmasius.  But  thi^  was  long  after  the  ■ 
Restpration,  and  Milton  did  not  live  to  receive  the  legacy. 

Instead  of  receiving  an  honorarium  for  his"  Defmce  of  the  English  . 
People^  Milton  had  paid  for  it  a  sacrifice  for  which  money  could  not 
compensate  him.  His  eyesight,  though  quick,  as  he  was  a  proficient 
with  the  rapier,  had  never  been  strong.  His  constant  headaches,  his 
late  study,  and  (thinks  Phillips)  his  perpetual  tampering  with  physic  to  - 
preserve  his  sight,  concurred  to  bring  the  calamity  upon  him.  It  had 
been  steadily  coming  on  for  a  dozen  yeart  before,  and  about  1650  the 
sight  of  the  left  eye  was  gone.  He  was  warned  by  his  doctor  that  if 
he  persisted  in  using  the  remaining  eye  for  book-work,  he  would  lose 
that  too.  "The  choice  lay  before  me,"  Milton  writes  in  \^t.  Second 
Defence^  *'  between  dereliction  t)f  a  supreme  duty  and  loss  of  eyesight; 
in  such  a  case  I  couldnot  listen  to  the  physician,  not  if  iEscOlapius 
hrjtnscK  had  spoken  from  his  sanctuary;  I  could  not  but  obey  that 
itiward  monitor,  I  know  tiot  what,  that  spake  to  me  from  heaven.  I 
cchisidered  with  myself  that  many  had  purchased  less  good  with  worse 
ill,  as  they  who  give  their  lives  to  reap  only  glory,  and  I  thereupon 
Concluded  to  employ  the  little  remaining  eyesight  I  was  to  enjoy  in 
doing  this,  the  greatest  service  to  the  common  Weal  it  was  in  my  power 
to  render." 

It  was  about  the  early  part  of  the  year  1652  that  the  calamity  was 
consummated.   At  the  age  of  forty -three  he  was  in  total  darkness.    The 
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deprivation  of  sight,  one  of  the  severest  afflictions  of  which  humanity 
is  capable,  falls  more  heavily  on  the  man  whose  occupation  lies  among 
books  than  upon  others.     He  who  has  most  to  lose,  loses  most.    To 
most  persons  books  are  but  an  amusement,  an  interlude  between  the 
hours  of  serious  occupation.     The  scholar  is  he  who  has  found  the 
key  to  knowledge,  and  knows  his  way  about  in  the  world  of  printed 
books.     To  find  this  key,  to  learn  the  map  of  •'his  country,  requires  a 
long  apprenticeship."    This  is  a  point  few  men  can  hope  to  reach  much 
before  the  age.  of  forty.     Milton  had  attained  it  only  to  find  fruition 
snatched  from  him.     He  had  barely  time  to  spell  one  line  in  the  book 
of  wisdom,  before,  like  the  wizard's  volume  in  romance,  it  was  hope- 
lessly closed  against  him  for  ever.     Any  human  being  is  shut  out  by 
loss  of  sight  from  accustomed  pleasures,  the  sc'^olar  is  shut  out  from 
knowledge.     Shut  out  at  forty- three,  when  his  great  work  was  not 
even  begun  !    He  consoles  himself  with  the  fancy  that  in  his  pamphlet, 
the  Defensio^  he  hcid  done  a  great  work  {quant A  maxima  quivi)  for  his 
country.     This   poor  delusion  helped  him  doubtless  to  support  his 
calamity.     He  could  not  foresee  that,  in  less  tl^n  ten  years,  the  great 
work  would  be  totally  annihilated,  his  pamphlet  would  be  merged  in 
the  obsolete  mass  of  civil  war  tracts,  and  the  DefensiOy  on  which  he 
had  expended  his  last  year  of  .eyesight,  only  tAentioned  because  it  had 
been  written  by  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost: 

The  nature  of  Milton*s  disease  is  not  ascertainable  from  the  account 
he  has  given  of  it.  In  the  well-known  passage  of  Paradise  Lost^  iii. 
25,  he  hesitates  between  amaurosis  (drop  serine)  and  cataract  (suffu- 
sion)— 

**  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenchM  their  orbs. 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd." 

ii 

A  medical  friend,  referred  to  by  Professor  Alfred  Stem,  tells  him 
that  some  of  the  symptoms  are  more  like  glaiicoma.  Milton  himself 
has  left  such  an  account  as  a  patient  ignorant  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
organ  could  give.  It  ihrows"  no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  malady. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  Milton  that  even  his  affliction  does  not 
destroy  hissoKcitude  about  his  personal  appearance.  The  taunts  of 
his  enemies  about  *'  the  lack-lustre  eye,  guttering  with  prevalent 
rheum,"  did  not  pass  unfelt.  In  his  Second  Defence  Milton  informs 
the  world  that  his  eyes  *'  are  externally  uninjured.  They  shine  with 
an  unclouded  light,  just  like  the  eyes  of  one  whose  vision  is  perfect. 
This  is  the  only  point  in  which  I  am,  against  my  will,  a  hypocrite." 
The  vindication  appears  again  in  Sonnet  xix.  **  These  eyes,  though 
clear  To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot."  In  later  years,  when 
the  exordium  of  Bdok  iii,  of  Paradise  Lost  was  composed,  in  th?  pathetic 
story  of  his  blindness  this  little  touch  of  vanity  fades  away  as  incom- 
patible with  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  X.     • 

MILTON  AND  MORU$— THE  SECOND  DEFENCE — THE  DEFENCE  FOR 

HIMSELF. 

Civil  history  is  Iz^rgely  a  history  of  wars  between  states,  and  liter- 
ary history  is  no  less  the  record  of  quarrels  in  print  between  jealous 
authors.  Poets  and  agists*  more  susceptible  than  practical  men,  seem 
to  live  a  life  of  perpetual  wrangle*  The  history  of  these  petty  feuds 
is  not  healthy  intellectual  food,  it  is  at  best  apiusing  scandal*  ^^^ 
these  quarrels  of  authors  do  not  degrade. the  authors  in  our  eyes;  they 
only  show  them  to  be^  what  we  knew,  as  vain,  irritable  and  opiaion- 
ative  as  other  men.  Ben  Jonson,  Drydent  Pop^t  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
belabor  their  enemies, and  we  see  nodiing  incongruous  in  their  doing 
so.  It  is  not  so  whea  the  awful  majesty  of  Milton  descends  from  the 
empyrean  throne  of  contemplation  to  use  the  language  of  the  gutter 
or  the  fish-market.  The  bathos  is  unthinkable.  The  universal  intel- 
lect of  Bacon  shrank  to  the  paltry  pursuit  of  place.  The«disproportion 
l)etween  the  intellectual  capaciousness  and  the  moral  aim  jars  upon 
the  sense  of  fitness,  ^nd  the  name  of  Bacon,  wisest,  meanest,  has 
passed  into  9,  proverb.  Milton's  fall  is  far  worse.  It  is  not  here  a 
union  of  grasp  of  mind  with  an  ignoble  ambition,  but  the  plunge  of 
the  moral  nature  itself  from  the  highest  heights  to  that  despicable  s^on 
of  vulgar  scurrility  and  libel  which  is  below  the  level  of  average  gen- 
tility and  education.  The  name  of  Milton  is  a  synonym  for  sublim- 
ity. He  has  endowed  our  language  with  the  loftiest  and  noblest 
poetry  it  possesses,  and  the  same  man  is  found  employing  speech  for 
the  most  unworthy  purpose,  to  which  it  can  be  put,  that  of  defaming 
and  vilifying  a  personal  enemy,  and  ap  enemy  sp  mean  that  barely  to 
havQ  been  mentioned  by  Milton  had  been  an  honor  to  him.  In  Sal- 
masius,  Milton  bad  at  least  been  measuring  his  Latin  against  the  Latin 
of  the  first  classicist  of  the  age.  In  Alexander  ^orus  be  wreaked 
august  periods  of  Roman  eloquence  upon  a  vagabond  preacher,  of 
chance  fortunes  and  tarnished  reputation,  a  graculus  escuriens^  who 
appeared  against  Milton  by  the  turn  of  accidents,  and  not  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  opposite  principle.  In  crushing  Morus,  Milton  could 
not  beguile  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was  serving  a  cause. 

In  1652  our  country  began  to  reap  the  fifuits  of,  the  cpstly  efforts  it 
bad  made  to  obtain  good  government.  A  central  authority  was  at  last 
established,  stronger  than  any  which  had  existed  since  Elizabeth,  and 
one  which  extended  over  Scotland  and  Ireland,  no  le^^  than  Qver 
England.  The  ecclesiastic  and  dynastic  aims  of  the  Stnait.  monarpby 
had  been  replaced  by  a  national  policy,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  sprang  to  the  first  place.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  union  of  vigor  and  patriotism  in  the  government 
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wa^  the  self-assertion  of  England  as  a  commercial,  and  therefore  ra  a 
naval  power.  This  awakened  spirit  of  conscious  strength  meant  war 
with  the  Dutch,  who,  while  England  W£is  pursuing  ecclesiastical  ends« 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  War  accordingly 
broke  out  early  in  1652.  Even  before  it  came  to  renl  fighting,  the  war 
of  pamphlets  had  recommenced.  ■  The  prohibition  of  Salmasias's 
Defensio  regia  annulled  itself  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Salmasius 
was  free  to  prepare  a  %t.cott&' Defensio  in  answer  to  Milton;  lor  the 
most  vulnerable  point  of  the  new  English  commonwealth  was  through 
the  odium  excited  on  the  Continent  against  regicide.  And  the  quaf> 
ter  from  which  the  monarchical  pamphlets  were  hurled  against '<he 
English  republic  'was  the  press  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
the  ccHirtrry  which  had  set  the  first  example'  of  successful  rebeHion 
against  its  lawful  prince. 

Before  Salmasius's  reply  was  feady,' there  was  launched  f rom  tiie 
Hague,  in  March,  1652.  a  virulent  royalist  piece  in  Latin,  under  the 
title  -of  Regit  sangHeinis  clamor  nd  iSjiiitm  {f^vy  of  the  ^King's- blood '-to 
H^ven  Against  the  English  parricides).  Its  160  pages  contained  the 
tisual  royalist  invective'in  a  rather  common  style  of  hyperbolical  dedi- 
ihation,  such^fts  that  "in  comparison  of  the  execution  of  Charles L, 
the  guilt  of  the  Jew*  In  cmctfying  Christ  .was  as  nothing.  "^  -  Exagger- 
ated praises  of  Salmasius  were  followed  by  scurrilous  amd  rabid  abuse 
of'Miltoil'.  In  "the  stjrle  of  the  most  shameless  Jesuit  lampoon,  the 
AMphitkeairum  or  the  ^Scaliger  ^fpado/imams,  and  with  Jesuit  tactics, 
every  6dfOus  crime  is  imputed  to  the  object  of  the  sathre;  witiiout 
regard  «o  truth  or -probability.  •  Exiles  are  proverbiallycredukjas-,  aild 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  gossip  of  the  English  refugeesiat  the  Hague 
was  much  employed  in  improving  or  inventhig  stories  aboat  the  man 
whohad'dat^d  to  answer  the  royalist  tbampion  in' Latin  as  good  as 
his  own.  Salmasitr^  in  his  DefenHo  had  employed' these  stories, 
distorting  the  events  of  Milton's  life  to  discredit  him.  But  for  ^le 
authoV  of  the  Clamor  there  Wsis  no  such  excuse,  for  the  book  was  com- 
posed in  England/  by  a^  author  living  in  Oxford  and  London,  whio 
had  every  opportunity  for  informing  himself  accurately  of  the  facts 
about  Milton's  life  And  eonversation.  He  chose  rather  to- heap  up  at 
random  the  traditional  vocabulary  of  defamMion  which  the  Catholic 
theologffans '  had  employed  for  some  generations  past  a&  their  best 
weapdn  against  their  adversaries.  In  these  infamous  ^Productions, 
hatched  by  celibMe  jpledantd  in  the  foul  atmdsphere  of  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges, the '  gfeifhut  of  charged  always  ranges-  from  bad  grammar  to 
Yfnnatural'  d-ime^.  The  only  circumstance  which  can  be  alleged  in  mit- 
igation of  th^  excesses  of  the  Regii  sangtnnis  clamor  is^hat  Milton 
had  provoked  t3l^  ofifall' by  his  own  violence.  He  who  throws  dirt 
must  expect  ;that  dirt  will  be  thrown  back  at  him;  and  when  it  comes 
to  mild-throwing,  the  blackguard  has,  as  it  is  right  that  he  shoold  httvc, 
-fhe'beM-offt.      •  »  r 

The  antltor  of  the  Clamor  ^^ais  Peter  Du  Monlmy  a  son  of  tlie  cele- 
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Crated  French  Calvintst  preacher  of  the  saiile  name.  The  author,*not 
ibring  to  intrust  his  pamphlet  to  an  English  press,  had  sent  it  over  to 
Holland,  where  it  was  printed  under  the  supervision  of  Alexander 
Moms.  This  Moras  (More  or  Moir)«vas  of  Scottish  parentage,  but 
born  (1616)  at  Castres,  where  his  father  was  principal  of  the  Protes- 
tant college.  Morus  fitted  tYi'c  Clamor  with  a  preface,  in  which  Milton 
was  further  reviled,  and  styled  a  **  monstrum  horrendum,  ihforme, 
ingens,  cui  lumen  ademtum."  The  secret  of  the  authorship  was 
strictly  kept,  and  Morus,  having  t)een  known  to  be  concerned  in  the 
publication,  was  soon  transformed  in  public  belief  into  the  author.  So 
it  was  repotted  to  Milton,  and  so  Milton  believed.  He  nursed  his 
wrath,  and  took  two  years  to  meditate  his  blow.  He  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made  into  Morus's  antecedents.  It  happened  that  Morus's  con- 
duct had  been  wanting  in  discretion,  especially  in  his  relations  with 
wk>men.  He  had  been  equally  imprudent  in  his  utterances  on  some 
of  the  certainties  of  Calvinistic  divinity.  It  was  easy  to  collect  any 
amount  of  evidence  under  both  these  heads.  The  system  of  kirk  dis- 
dpline  offered  a  ready-made  machinery  of  espionage  and  delation. 
Tne  standing  jest  of  the  fifteenth  century  on  the  **  govemante"  of  the 
cure  was  replaced  in  Calvinistic  countries  by  the  anxiety  of  every  min- 
ister to  detect  his  brother  minister  in  any  intimacy  upon  which  a  scan- 
dalous construction  could  be  put 

Morus  endeavored,  through  every  channel  at  his  command,' to  con- 
vince Milton  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Clamor,  He  could 
have  saved  hhnself  by  revealing  the  real  author,  w^o  was  lurking  all 
the  while  close  t6  Milton's  elbow,  and  whose  safety  depended  on 
Morus's  silence.  This  high-minded  respect  for  another's  secret  is 
more  to  Morus's  honor  than  lany  of.  the  petty  gossip  about  him  is  to 
his  tiiscredft.  He  had  nothing  to.  offer,  therefore,  but  negative  assur- 
ances, and  mere  denial  weighed  nothing  with  Milton,  who  was  fully 
eootrinced  that  Mortis  lied  from  terror.  Milton's  Defensia  Secunda 
came  out  in  May,  1654.  Iri  this  piece  (written  in  Latin)  Morus  is 
throughout  assumed  to '  be  the  author  of  the  Clamor^  and  as  such  is 
pursued  through  many  pages  in  a  strain  of  invective,  in  which  banter 
is  mingled  with  ferocity.  The  Hague  tittle-tattle  about  Morus's  love- 
affairs  is  set  forth  in  the  pomp  of  Milton's  loftiest  Latin.  Sonorous 
periods  conid  hardly  be  more  disproportioned  to  their  material  con- 
tent; To  have  kissed  a  girl  is  painted  as  the  blackest  of  crimes.  The 
sublime  and  the.  ridiculous  are  here  blended  without  the  step  between. 
Milton  descends  even  to  abuse  the  publisher,  Viae,  who  had  officially 
signed  his  hamii  to  Morus's  preface.  The  mixture  of  fanatical  chqler 
and  grotesque  jocularity  in  which  he  rolls  forth  his  charges  of  incon- 
tinence against  Morus,  and  of  petty  knavery  against  Viae,  are  only 
saved  from  being  unseemly  by  being  ridiculous.  The  comedy  is  com- 
plete when  we  remember  that  Morus  had  not  written  the  Clamor^  nor 
Viae  the  preface.  Milton's  rage  blinded  him ;  he  is  mad  Ajax  castigat- 
ing tmiocent  sheep  instead  of  Achsans. 
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The  Latin  pamphlets  are  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  Milton's 
disposition.  We  see  in  them  his  grand  disdain  of  his  opponents, 
reproducing  the  concentrated  intellectual  scorn  of  the  Latin  Persius  ; 
his  certainty  of  the  absolute  ju^ice  of  his  own  cause,  and  the  puritjc 
of  his  own  motives.  This  lofty  cast  of  thought  is  combined  with  an 
eagerness  to  answer  the  meanest  taunts.  The  intense  subjectivity  oi 
the  poet  breaks  out  in  these  paragraphs,  and  while  he  should  be  stat- 
ing the  case  of  the  republic,  he  holds  forope  listening  to  an  account 
of  him$elf,  his  accomplishments,  his  studies  and  travels,  his  stature, 
the  color  of  his  eyes,  his  skill  in  fencing,  etc.  These  egoistic  utter- 
ances must  have  seemed  to  Milton's  contemporaries  to  be  intrusive 
and  irrelevant  vanity.  Paradise  Lost  was  not  as  yet,  and  to  the  Coufi- 
cil  of  State  Milton  was,  what  he  was  to  Whitelocke,  "  a  blind  man  who 
wrote  Latin."  But  these  paragraf^s,  in  which  he  talks  of  himself « are 
to  us  the  only  living  fragments  out  of  many  hundred  worthless  pag^. 

To  the  Defensio  Secunda  there  was  of  course  a  reply  by  Morus.  It 
was  entitled  Fides  Publica^  because  it  was  largely  composed  of  testi- 
monials tq  character.  When  one  priest  charges  another  with  unchas- 
tity,  the  wprld  looks  on  and  laughs.  But  it  is  no  laughing  matter  to 
the  defendant  in  such  an  action.  He  can  always  bring  exculpatory 
evidence,  and  in  spite  of  any  evidence  he  is  always  believed  to  be 
guilty.  The  effect  of  Milton's  furious  (denunciation  of  Morus  had  beea 
to  damage  his  credit  in  religious  circles,  and  to  make  mothers  of  fami- 
lies shy  of  allowing  him  to*visit  at  their  houses. 

Milton  might  have  been  content  with  a  victory  which,  as  Gibbon 
said  of  his  own,  '*oyer  such  an  antagonist  was  a  sufficient  humilia- 
tion.'* Milton's  magnanimity  was  no  match  for  his  irritation.  He 
published  a  rejoinder  to  Morus's  Fides  Publica^  reiterating  his  belief 
that  Morus  was  author  of  the  Clamor^  but  that  it  was  no  matter  whether 
he  was  or  not,  since  by  publishing  the  book,  and  furnishing  it  with  a 
recommendatory  preface,  he  had  made  it  his  own.  The  charges 
against  Morus's  character  he  reiterated>  and  strengthened  by  new 
*'  facts,"  which  Morus's  enemies  had  hastened  to  contribute  to  the  bud- 
get of  calumny.  These  imputations  on  character,  tnixed  with  insinua- 
tions of  unorthodoxy  such  as  are  ever  rife  in  clerical  controversy,  Mil- 
ton invests  with  the  moral  indignation  of  a  prophet  denouncing  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah.  He  expends  a  wealth  of  vituperative  Latin  which 
makes  us  tremble,  till  we  remember  that  it  is  put  in  motion  to  crush 
an  insect. 

This  Fro  se  defensio  (Defence  for  himself)  appeared  in  August,  1655. 
Morus  met  it  by  a  supplementary  Fidts,  Publica^  and  Milton,  resolv«d 
to  have  the  last  word,  met  him  by  a  Supplement  to  the  Defence,  The 
reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  Morus  contro- 
versy. We  leave  'Milton's  victim  buried  under  the  mountains  of 
opprobrious  Latin  here  heaped  upon  him — this  **  circuraforaneus  phar- 
macopola,  vanissimus  circulator,  propudium  hominis  et  prostibulura.".- 
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CHAPTER  XL 

.  '  LATIN  SECRETARYSHIP  COiUS  TO  AN  END— MKLTON*S  FRIENDS. 

It  is  no  part  of  Mllton^s  biography  to  relate  tbecourse  of  public  events 
in  these  momentous  yeiirs,  merely  because,  as  Latia  Secretary,  he  for- 
mulated the  despatches  of  me  Protector  or  of  his  Council,  aod  because 
these  Latin  letters  are  incorporated  in  Milton's  works,  Oa  the  course 
of  affairs  Milton*s  voice  had  no  influence,  as  he  had  no  part  in  their 
transaction.  Milton  was  the  last  man  of  whom  a  practical  politiciaA 
would  have  sought  advice.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  treated  all  that  opposed  his  own  view  with  supreme  dis- 
dain. On  the  other  hand,  idealist  though  he  was,  he  does  not  move 
in  Che  sphere  of  speculative  politics,  or  count  among  those  philosophic 
names  a  few  in  each  century  who  have  influenced  not  action  but 
thought.  Accordingly  his  opinions  have  for  us  a  purely  personal 
interest.  They  are  part  of  the  character  of  the  poet  Milton,  and  do 
not  belong  to  either  world,  of  action  or  of  thought 

The  course  of  his  political  convictions  up  to  1654  has  been  traced  in 
our  narrative  thus  far.  His  breeding  at  home,  at  school,  at  college* 
was  that  of  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  but  of  the  Puritan 
and  Calviiiistic,  not  of  the  Laudiaa  and  Arminian,  party  within  its 
pale.  By  1641  we  find  that  his  Puritanism  has  developed  into  Pres- 
byteriaaism;  he  desires,  not  to  destrpy  the  Church,  but  to  reform  it 
by  abolishing  government  by  bishops,  and  substituting  the  Scotch  or 
Genevan  discipline.  When  he  wrote  his  Reason  0/  Church  dnfem- 
ment  (1642),  be  is  stiU  a  royalist;  not  in  the  cavalier  sense  of  a  person 
attached  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  the  Stuart  family^  but  still  retain- 
ing the  belidF  of  his  age  that  monarchy  in  the  abstract  had  somewhat 
of  divine  sanction.  Before  1649  the  divine  right  of  monarchy,  and 
the  claim  of  Presbytery  to  be  scriptural,  have  yielded  in  his  mind  to  a 
wider  conception  of  the  rights  of  the  man  i^nd  the  Christian,  To  use 
the  party  nagoes  of  the  time,  Milton  the  Presbyterian  has  expanded 
into  Milton  the  Independent.  There  is  to  be  no  State  Church,  and 
instead  of  a  monarchy  there  is  to  be  a  commonwealth.  Very  soon  the 
situation  develops  the  important  question  how  this  commonwealth 
shall  be  administered^whether  by  a  representative  assembly,  or  by  a 
picked  council,  or  a,  single  governor.  This  question  was  put  to  a  prac- 
tical test  in  the  Parliament  of  1654.  The  experiment,  begun  in  Sep- 
iember,  1654,  broke  down,  as  we  know,  in  January,  1655.  Before  it 
was  tried  we  find  Milton  in  his  Second  Defence^  in  May,  1654,  recom- 
mending Cromwell  to  govern  not  by  a  Parliament,  but  by  a  council  of 
officers;  ue.^  he  is  a  commonwealth's  man.  Arrived  at  this  point, 
would  Milton  take  his  stand  upon  doctrinaire  rgyublicanism^  lyid  losQ., 
sight  of  liberty  in  the  attempt  to  secure  equality,  as  his  friends  Vf^e, 
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Overton,  Bradshaw  would  have  done?    Or  would  his  idealist  cxalta- 
tion  sweep  him  on  into  some  one  of  the  current  fanaticisms,  Leveller,  ' 
Fifth  Monarchy,  or  Muggletonfari  ?    Uhpi'actical  as  he  was,  he  was 
close  enough  to  state  affairs  as  Latin  -Secretary  to  see  that  persotial 
government  by  the  PrcJtector  was,  at  the  moment,  the  only  solution' 
If  the  liberties  that  had  been  conquered  by  the  sword  were  to  be  main- 
tained, between  levelling  chaos  on  the  one  hand  and  loyalist  reaction 
on  the  other,  it  was  the  Protector  alone  to  wfcom  those  who  prized 
liberty  above  party  names  could  look.     Accordingly  Milton  may  be 
regarded  from  the  year.  1654  onwards  as  an  Oliverian,  though  with 
particular  reservations.     He  saw — it  was  impossible  for  a  rtian  in  his 
situation  not  to  see — ^the  unavoidable  necessity  which  forced  Crom- 
well, at  this  moment,  to  -undertake  to  govern  without  a  representative 
assembly.     The  political  necessity  of  the  situation  was  absolute,  and 
all  reasonable  men-  who  were  embarked  in  the  cause  felt  it  to  be  so. 

Through  all  these  stages  Miltoh  passed  in  the  space  of  twenty  years 
— Church-Puritan,  Presbyterian,  Royalist,  Indepiendent,  CcJmmon- 
wealth*s  man,  Oliverian.  These  pblitical  phases  wei'e  not  the  acquies- 
cence of  a  placeman,  or  indifferentist,  in  mutations  for  which  he  does 
not  care;  still  less  were  they  changes  either  of  party  or  of  opiriiqn! 
WhateveT*  he  tliought,  Milton  thought  and  felt  intensely,  and  expressed 
emphatically ;  and  even  his  enemies  coiild  not  accuse  him  of  k  shadow 
of  incotisistehcy  or  wavering  in  his  principles.  On  the  contrary,  tena- 
city, or  persistence  of  idea,  amounted  in  him  to  a  serious  defect  of 
character.  A  conviction  once  formed  dominated  him,  so  that,  as' in 
the  controversy  with  Moms,  he  could  not  be  persuaded,  that  he  had 
mad^  a  mistake^  Nomind,  the  history  of  which  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  intimately  studying,  coWd  be  nibr6  of  one  piece  and  texture 
than  was  that  of  Milton  from  yohth  tb  age.  The  names  which  we  are 
obliged  to  give  to  his  successive  political  stages  do  not  indicate  shades 
of  color  adopted  from  the  prevailing  pblitical  ground,  but  the  genuine 
development  lOf  the  public  consciousness  of  Puritan  England  repeated 
in  an  individual.  Milton  moved  forward,  not  because  Cromwell  and 
the  rest  advanced,  but  with  Cromwell  and  the  rest.  We  may  perhaps 
describe  the  motivejorce  as  a  passionate  attachment  to  personalliberty, 
liberty'of  thought  and  •action.  This  ideal  force  working  in  the  minds 
of  a  few,"  those  worthies  which  are  the  soulof  that  enterprise  "  (7V«- 
ure  of  Kiitgi}^  had  been  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  revolution.  The 
Levellers,  Quaker*,  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  the  wilder  Anabaptist 
sects,  only  showed  the  workings  of  the  same  idea  in  men  whose  intel- 
lects-had  not  becrf  disciplined  by  education  or  experience.  The  idea 
of  liberty,  formulated  into  a  doctrine,  and  bowed  down  to  as  a  holy 
creed,  made  some  of  its  best  disciples,  such  as  Harrfson  and  Overton. 
useless  at  the  irtost  critical  juncture.  The  party  of  anti-Olivcfian 
repubticans,  the  intransigentes,  became  one  of  the  greatest  difeculties 
of  the  Government.  Milton,  with  his  idealism,  bis  thor6ughness,  and 
obotinat^  persistence,  was  not  unlikely  to  have  shipwrecked" 'n^n  thfe 
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Slime  rock.  He.  was  saTed  by  his  constancy  Co  the  principle  of  religioos 
liberty,  which  was  found  with  the  party  that  had  destroyed  the  King 
because  be  would  not  be  ruled  by  a  Parliament,  while  in  1655  it  sup- 
bprted  the  Protector  in  governing  without  a  "Parliament.  Suprenje 
..anthority  in  itself  was  not  Cromweirs  aim  ;  he  used  it  only  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  those  ideas  of  religious  liberty,  civil  order,  and  Prot- 
estant ascendancy  in  Europe  which  filled  his  whole  soul  To  Milton 
as  to  Cromwell,  iorms,  whether  pf  worship  or  government,  were  but 
means  to  an  end,  and  were  to  be  changed  whenever  expediency  might 
require. 

In  1655,  then,  Mikon  was'anOliverian,  but  with  reservations.  The 
mpst  important  of  these  reservations  regarded  the  relation  of  the  state 
to  the  church.  Cromwell  never  wholly  dropped  the .  scheme  of  a 
national  church.  It  was,  indeed,  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible ; 
Episcopacy  was  pulled  down.  Presbytery  was  not  set  up,  but  individual 
ministers  might  be  episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  in  sentiment,  pro- 
vided they  satisfied  a  certain  standard,  intelligible  enough  to  that  gene- 
ration, of  "godliness."  Here  Milton  seems  to  have  remained  through- 
out, upon  the. old  Independent  plarform  ;  he  will  not  have  the- civil 
power  step  over  its  limits  into  the  province  of  religion  at  all.  Many 
inatters,  in  which  the  old  prelatic  church  had  usurped  upon  the  domain 
of  the  state,  should  be  replaced  under  the  secular  authority.  But  the 
spiritual  region  was  matter  of  conscience,  and  not  of  external  regula- 
tion. 

.  A  further  reservation  which  Milton  would  make  related  to  endow- 
ments, or  the  maintenance  of- ministers.  The  Protectorate,  and  the 
constitution  of  1657,  niaintained  an  established  clergy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  tithes  or  other  settled  stipends.  Nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to 
Milton's  sentiment  than  state  payment  in  religious  things.  The  min- 
ister who  receives  sUch  pay  becomes  a  state  pensioner,  a  hireling. 
The  law  of  tithes  is  a  Jewish. law,  repealed  by  the  Gospel,  under  which 
the  minister  is  only  maintained  by  the  freewill  offerings  of  the  congr<i- 
gation  to.  yvhich  he 'ministers.  This  antipathy  to  hired  preachers  was 
one  of  Milton's  earliest  convictions.  '  It  thrusts  itself,  rather  impor- 
tunately, into  Lyadas  (1636),  and  reappears  in  the  Sonnet  to  Cromwell 
{Sonnet  xvii.,  1652),  before.it  is  dogmatically  expoifnded  in  the  pamph- 
let CensuUrations  touching  means  to  remo'::e  Hirelings  out  of  the  Churclu 
(1659).  Of  the  two  corruptions  of  the  church  by  the  secular  power,  one 
by. force,  the  other  by  pay,  Milton  regards  t&e  U^taethe  most  danger- 
ous. **  Under  force,  though  no  thank  to  the  forcers,  true  reliigion  oft- 
times  best  thrives  and  ^Duiishes  ;  but  the  corruption  of  teachers,' most 
commonly  the  effect  of  nire,  is  the  very  bane  of  truth  in  them  who  are 
so  corruptsd.''  Nor  can  we  tax  this  aversion  to  ai  salaried  ministry 
with  being  a  moiiomaxiia  of  sect  It  is  essentially  involved  in  the  con- 
ception of  reh'gion  as  a  spiritual  state,  a  state' of  grace. .  A  soul  in  this 
state  can  only  be  ministered  to.  by  a  brothefin  alike  frame  of  mind. 
To  assign. a  place  witha salary  is  to  'ofifer  a  pecuniary  indiiobmenC  to 
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simulate  this  qualificatioQ.  This  principle  may  be  wrong,  bixt  h  is  not 
unreasonable.  It  is  the  very  principle  on  which  Uie  England  of  onr 
day  has  decided  against  the  endowment  of  science.  The  endowment 
of  the  church  was  to  Milton  the  poison  of  religion,  and  in  so  thinking 
he  was  but  true  to  his  conception  ol  religion.  Cromwell,  whaterer 
may  have  been  his  speculative  opinions,  decided  in  favor  of  a  state 
endowment,  upon  the  reasons,  or  some  of  them,  which  have  moved 
modern  statesmen  to  maintain  church  establishmets. 

With  whatever  reservations,  Milton  was  an  Oliverian.  Supportii^ 
the  Protector's  policy,  he  admired  his  conduct,  and  has  recorded  his 
admiration  in  the  memorable  Sonnet  xii.  How  the  Piotector  thon^t 
of  Milton,  or  even  that  he  knew  him  at  all,  there  remains  no  evidence. 
Napoleon  said  of  Corneille  that,  if  he  had  lived  in  his  day,  he  wonU 
have  made  him  his  first  minister.  .  Milton's  ideas  were  not  sndi  as 
could  have  value  in  the  eyes  of  a. practical  statesman.  Yet  Cronswdl 
was  not  always  taking  advice  or  discussing  business.  He  who  could 
take  a  liking  for  the  ^nuine  inwardness  of  the  enthusiatst  George  Fox 
might  have  been  expected  to  appreciate  equal,  unworldliness  joined 
with  culture  and  reading  in  Milton*  **  If,"  says  Neal,  **  there  was  a 
man  in  England  who  excelled  in  any  faculty  or  science;  the  Protector 
would  find  him  out  and  reward  him.'*  But  the  excellence  which*  tiie 
Protector  prized  was  aptness  for  public  employinenC,  and  this  was  the 
very  quality  in  which  Milton  was  deficient.  :  :• 

The  •  poverty  of  Milton's  state  letters  has  been  often  remarked. 
Whenever  weighty  negotiations  are  going  on,  other  pens  than  his  are. 
employed.  We  may  ascribe  this  to  his  blindness.  Milton  could  only 
dictate,  and  therefore  everything  intrusted. to  hiip.  must  pass  through 
an  amanuensis,  who  might  blab.  One  exception  to  the  commonplace 
character  of  thfe  state  papers. there  is.  The  massacre  of  the  Vcuidois 
by  their  own  sovereign,  Charles  Emanuel  II.,  Duke  of  Sa^voy,  excited 
a  thrill  of  horror  in  England  greater  than  the  massacres  of  Scio  or  of 
Batak  roused  in  our  time.  For  in  Savoy  it  was  not  humanity  only 
that  was  outraged,  it  was  a  deliberate  assault  of  the  Papal  half  .of 
Europe  upon  an  outpost  of  the  Protestant  cause. . 

One  effect  of  the  Puritan  revolution  had  been  to  alter  entirely  the 
foreign  policy  of  England.  By  nature,  by  geographical  position,  by 
,  commercial  occupations,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the  natives,  these  islands 
were  marked  out  to  be  members  of  the  Northern  confederacy  of  pro* 
gressive  and  emancipated  Europe.  The  foreign  policy  of  Etizabetfi 
had  been  steady  adhesion  to  this  law  of  nature^  The  two  first  Stuart 
coquetting  with  semi-catholicism  at  home,  had  leaned  with  aU  the 
Weight  of  the  crown  and  of  government  towar(ls  Catholic  connectiansi 
The  country  had  always  offered  a  vain  resistance;  the  Partiament 
of  1621  had  been  dismissed  for  advising  James  to  joiu'tfae  ConAincatal 
Protestants  against  Spain.  It  Wjas-  certain^  therefore,  that  wfaeA  the 
government  became  Puritan,  its  .foreign  policy  would  againihecome 
thai; .ol Elizabeth.    This  must  have. beeo-ihe  case  evenif  Qroaiwcll 
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\aA  not  been  there.  He  saw  not  only  that  England  must  be  a  part- 
ner in  the  general  Protestant  interest,  but  that  it  fell  to  England  to 
make  the  combination  and  to  lead  it.  He  acted  in  this  with  his  usual 
decision.  He  placed  England  in  her  natural  antagonism  to  Spain;  he 
made  peace  with  the  Dutch ;  he  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Scandinavian  and  German  Princes; 
aad  to  France,  which  had  a  div^ided  interest,  he  made  advantageous 
oifers  provided  the  Cardinal  would  disconnect  himself  from  the  Ultra- 
montane party. 

.  It  was  in  April,  1^5,  that  the  Vaudois  atrocities  suddenly  added  the 
impalse  of  religious  sympathy  to  the  permanent  gravitation  of  the 
political  forces.  In  ail  Catholic  countries  the  Jesuits  had  by  this  time 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  councils  of  the  princes.  The  aim  of 
Jesuit  policy  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
extirpation  of  Protestantism  and  Protestants  in  the  countries  which 
they  ruled.  The  inhabitants  of  certain  Piedmontese  valleys  had  held 
from  time  immemorial,  and  long  before  Luther,  tenets  and  forms  of 
worship  very  like  those  to  which  the  German  reformers  had  sought  to 
bring  back  the  church.  The  Vaiidois  were  wretchedly  poor^  and  had 
been  incessantly  the  objects  of  aggression  and  persecution.  .  In  Jan- 
nary,  1^55,  a  sudden  determination  was  taken  by  the  Turin  govern- 
ment to  make  them  conform  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  force.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  three  valleys  were  ordered  to  quit  the  coun« 
try  within  three  days,  under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods, 
unless  they  would  become,  or  undertake  to  become^  Catholic.  They 
sent  their  humble  remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Turin  against  this 
edict.  The  remonstrances  were  disregarded,  and  military  execution 
was. ordered.  On  April  17,  1655,  the  soldiers,  recruits  from  all  coun- 
tries— the  Irish  are  specially  mentioned — ^were  let  loose  upon  the 
unarmed  population.  Murder  and  rape  and  burning  are  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  military  execution.  These  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
ferocity  of  the  Catholic  soldiery,  who  revelled  for  many  days  in  the 
infiktion-  of  all  that  brutal  lust  or  savage  cruelty  can  suggest  tpt  men. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  before  the  news  reached  England.  A  cry  of 
horror  went  through  the  country,  and  Cromwell  said  it  came  **  as  near 
his  heart  as.  if  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  had  been  concerned."  A 
day  of  humiliation  was  appointed,  large  collections  were  made  for  the 
solterers,  and  a  special  enyoy  was  dispatched  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Chike  of  Savoy.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  however,  seeing  the  importance 
which  the  Lord  Protector  would  acquire  by  taking  the  lead  on  this 
occasion,  stepped  in,  and  patched  up  a  hasty  arrangement,  the  treaty 
c4  Pignerol,  by  which  some  sort  of  fallacious  protection  was  ostensibly 
secured  to  the  survivors  of  the  massacre. 

All  the  di^>atches  in  this  business  were  composed  by  Milton.  But 
he  only  found  the  words-;  especially  in  the  letter  to  the  Duke,  of  Savoy, 
the  tone  of  which  is  muck  more  moderate  than  we  should  have 
expected,  considering  that  Blake  was  in  the  Mediterranean*  and  mas* 
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ter.of.the  coasts  of  the  DukVs  dominions.  It  Ss  impossible  to  extract 
from  tliese  letters  any  characteristic  trait,  unless  it  >s  f rom  the  speech 
which  the  envoy,  Morland,  was  instructed  to  deliver  at  Turm,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  all  the  Neros  of  all  ^ges  had  liever  contrived  mha> 
raanities  so  atrocious  as  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Vaudois  valleys 
Thus,  restricted  in  his  official  Gommunications,- Milton  gave  vent  to 
his  personal  feelings  o«)  the  -occasion  in  the  well-known  sonnet  (xviii.) 
''Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered- saints^whose  bones  Lie  scattered 
on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold," 

It  has  been  already  said  that  there  remains  no  trace  of  anfy  personal 
intercourse  between  Milton  and  Cromwell.  He  seems  to  have 
remained  .  equally,  unknown  to,  or  unregaFd€4  by,  the  other  leading 
men. in  the  Government  or  the  Council.  It  is  vain  to*  conjecture  th^ 
cause  of  this 'general  neglect.-  Some  have  found  it -in  the  coldness 
with  which  Milton  regarded,  parts  at  least  of,  the  policy  dl  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Others  refer  it  to  the  haughty  nature  of  the  man,  who  will 
neither  ask  a  favor  nor  rdake  the  first  advances  towards 'intimacy. 
This  last  supposition  in  nearer  the  truth  th&n  the  former.  Ati  expres^ 
SLon  he  uses  in  a  private  letter  -may  be  cited  in  its  supports  Writing 
to  Peter  Heimbach  in  1657,  to  excuse  himself  from  giving  him  a 
recomthendation  to  the  English  ambassador  iti  Hollan|l,'hesa^s:  *'I 
am. sorry  that  J  am  not  able  to  do  this^  I  have  very  little  acquaintance 
with  thptse  iu  power,  inasmuch  as  I  keep  very  UMich  to  my  own  bouse, 
and  prefer  to  do  so."  Something  may  also  be  set  down  to  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  alien  to  all  literature,  and  'knowing  no 
books  but  the  Bible.   •  -  '•     j         . 

.  The  mental  isolation  in  which  the  ^reat  poet  lived  his  life  Is  a 
r^narkable  feature  of  his  biography.  It  was  not  only  after  the  Res- 
toration that  he  appears  lonely  and  friendless  \  it  was  much  the  same 
during  the  previous  period  of  the  Parlianient  and  the  Protectorate. 
Just  at  one  time,  about  1641,  we  hear  from  our  best  authority,  Pbilf 
lips,  of  his  cultivating^  the  society  of  mew  of  his  own  age,  and  **  keep- 
ing a  gawdy-day,'.*  but; this  only  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  with 
"two-  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn."  He  had,  therefore,  known  what  it 
was  to  be  sociable.  But  the  general  tenor  oi  his  life  was  other:  proud, 
reserved;  self-contained,  repellent;  brooding  over'  his  own  idea^,  not 
easily  admitting  into  his  mind  the  ideas  of  others.  It  is  indited  an  erro-* 
neous  estimate  of.  .Milton  to  attribute  to  him  a  hard  or  austere  nature. 
He  had  all  the  quick  seosibility  which  belongs  to  die  poetic  temper- 
amenty  and  longed  to  be  k>ved  that  he  migjht  love  again.  Btot  he  had 
to  pay  the  penalty,  of  all  who  believe  in  their-  own  ideas,  in  t^t  their 
ideas  come  between  them  and  the  persons  that  approach' them,  and 
constitute  a  mental  barrier  which  ca«i  oul^  be  broken  down  by  sym- 
pathy... And  sympathy  for-ideaar  is  hard  to  fiiid,  just  in  proportion  as 
t^iose  idcas^-are  profound,  far*4:eacl)ing,  the  frtiit  Of  long  study*  and 
naoditatioft...  Hence  it' was  that  Milton  ^id- not  associate  readily  wilh 
' ' "'  contemporaries,  -but  Wasiiftable and  insfi^ucti Ve  iki  conversalioii  with 
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yotmg  persons,  and  those  who  would  approach  him  m  the  attitude  of 
(fisd^ea.  His  daughter  Deborah,  who  could  tell  so  little  about  him, 
remembered  that  he  was  delightful  companj,  the  life  of  a  circle,  and 
^t  he  was  so  through  a  flow  of  subjects;  and  an  unaffected  cheerful. 
Btts  and  ciyility.  I  would  interpret  this  testimony,  the  authenticity 
of  Which  is  indisputable,  of  his  demeanor  with  the  young,  and  those 
who  were  inodest  enough  to  wait  upon  his  utterances.  His* isolation 
&om  bis  cdevals,  and- from  those  wbooffered  resistance,  was  the  neces« 
sary  consequence  of  his  force  of  character,  and  the  moral  tenacity 
whnch  tfndored  no  encroachment -on  the  narrow  scheme  of  thought 
(Vver  wiiich  it  was  incessantly  brooding. 

Thoflfi^b  ^'his  literature  was  immense,*' there  was  no  humanity  )n 
\X\  it  was  fitted  immovably  into  a  scholastic  f  rame-work«  Hence  litera- 
tttre  was  not  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and  other  men.  We 
find  him  in  no  intimate  relation  with  any  of  the  contemporary  men  of 
learning,  poets,  or  wits.  FVom  such  of  them  as  were  of  the  cavalier 
party  he  was  estranged  by  politics.  That  it  was  Milton's  interposition 
which  saved  Davenant's  life  in  165 1,  even  were  the  story  better authen* 
tkflCed  than  it  is,-  is  not  an  evidence  of  intimacy.  The  three  men  most 
eminent  for  learning  (in  the  usually  received  sense  of  the  word)  in 
England  at  that  day  were  Selden  (d.  1654),  Gataker(d.  1654),  and  Arch- 
hisfaop  Usher  (d.  1656).  all  of  whom  were  to  be  found  in  London. 
With  none  of  the  three  is  there  any  trace  of  Milton  ever  having  had 
intercourse. 

It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  it  was  at  Milton's  intercession 
that  the  Council  proposed  to  subsidize  Brian  Waiton  in  his  great  enter* 
prise-*-die  Polyglot  Bible.  Tins,  tfie  noblestmoframent  of  the  learning 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  was  projected  and  executed  by  the  silenced 
dergy.  Fifteen  years  of  spoliation  and  humiliation  thus  bore  better 
fmits  of  leamhig  than  the  two  Centuries  of  wealth  and  honor  which 
have  since  elapsed.  As  Brian  Waiton  had,  at  one  time,  been  curate 
of  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  Milton  may  have  known  him,  and  it  has 
been  tnferned  that  by  TweUs*s  expression — "  The  Council  of  State, 
before  whom  some^  having  reiatwn  to  them,  brought  this  business" — 
Milton  is  meant. 

'  Not  with  John  Hales,  Cud  worth,  Whichcote,  Nicholas  Bernard, 
Merfc  Casaubon,  nor  with  any  of  the  men  of  letters  who  were  church- 
men, do  we-  find  Milton  in  correspondence.'  The  interest  of  religion 
wss  tnore  powerful  than  the  -interest  of  knowledge?  -and  the  author  Of 
Eihneklastis  must  have  been  held  in  special  abhorrence  by  the  loyal 
dergy.'  The  general  sentiment  of  this  party  is  expressed  in  Hacket's 
tirade,  for  wMch  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams. 

From  Presbyterians,  such  as  Theophilus  Gale  or  Baxter,  Milton  was 
equally  separated  by  party.  Of'Hobbes,  Milton's  widow  told  Aubrey 
'^  that  he  was  not  of  his  acquaintands;  that  her  husband  did  not  litee 
him  at  ^11;  bilt^irould  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  parts.-' 
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Owing  Co  these  circtiinstaQCes,  the  cirde  of  Milton's  intimateft  cot^ 
tains  few,  and  those  undisttngnished,  names.  One  exception  there 
was.  In  Andrew  Marvel  Milton  found  one  congenial  ^irit,  incorm^ 
tible  amid  poverty,  unbowed  by  defeaL  Marvel  was  twelve  yean 
Milton's  junior,  and  a  Cambridge'  man  (TrinityX  like  htmselL  He 
had  had  better  training  still,  having  been  for  two  years  an  inmate  of 
Nunappleton,  in  the  capacity  of  iastnictor  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of 
the  great  Lord  Fairfax.  In  1652,  Miltoa  had  recCMnmeoded  Msrvd 
for  the  appointment  of  assistant  secretary  to  himself,  now  that  he  was 
partially  disabled  by  his  blindness.  The  reeommendaikXi  was  floC 
effectual  at  the  time,  another  man ^  Philip  Meadows,  obtaining  the  post 
It  was  not  till  1657,  when  Meadows  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  I>en* 
mark,  that  Marvel  became  Milton's  colleague.  He  remained  attached 
to  him  to  the  last.  It  were  to  be  wished  tlutt  he  had  left  some  remtnis* 
cences  of  his  intercourse  with  the  poet  in  his  later  years,  some  authen'> 
tic  notice  of  him  in  his  prose  letters,  instead  of  a  copy  of  verses,  wfaidi 
attest,  at  once,  his  affectionate  admiration  for  Milton's  great-epic,,  and 
his  own  little  skill  in  versification. 

Of  Marchmont  Needham  and  Samuel  Hartlib  mention  has  been 
already  made.  During  the  eight  years  of  his  sojourn  in  the  house,  in 
Petty  France,  "he  was  frequently  visited  by  persons  of  quadity,'*  says 
Phillips.  The  <mly  name  he  gives  is  Lady  Ranelagh.  This  lady,  \f$ 
birth  a  Boyle,  sister  of  Robert  Boyle,  had  placed  first  her  nephew,  and 
then  her  son,  under  Milton's  tuition.  Of  an  excellent  underatandii^ 
and  liberally  cultivated,  she  sought  MiHon's  society,  and  as  he  could 
not  go  to  visit  her,  she  went  to  him.  There  are  no  letters  ci  Miltoo 
addressed  to  her,  but  he  mentions  her  once  as  '*a  most  superior 
woman,"  and  when,  in  1656, she  left  London  for  Ireland,  he  **  grieves 
for  the  loss  of  the  one  acquaintance  which  was  worth  to  htm  all  the 
rest."  These  names,  with  that  of  l>x,  Paget,  exhaust  the  scanty  list  ol 
Milton's  intimates  diuring  this  period.. 

To  these  older  friends,  however,  nmst  be  added  his  former  pupils, 
now  become  men,  but  remaining  ever  attached  to  their  old  tutor,  see* 
ing  him  often  when  in  London,  and  when  absent  corresponding  with 
him.  With  them  he  was  "affable  and  instructive  in  conversation." 
Henry  Lawrence,  son  of  the  President  of  Oliver's  CottnciUand  Cyriac 
Skinner,  grandson  of  Chief  Justice  Golce,  were  specif  favorites.  With 
these  he  would  sometimes  *'  by  the  fire  help  waste  a  sullen  day;"  asMi 
it  was  these  two  who  called  forth  from  him  the  only  utterances  of  tlus 
time  which  are  not-  solemn,  serious,  or  sad.  Sonnet  xvi. .  is  a  poetieai 
invitation  to  Henry  Lawrence,  "  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son,"  to  a 
**  neat  repast,"  not  without  wine  and  song,  to  cheer  the  winter  season. 
Besides  these  two,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  through  the  S9$t^ 
nets,  there  was  Lady  Ranelagh's  son,  Richard  Jones,  who  went,  in 
1650,  to  Oxford,  attended  by  his  tutgr,  the  German  Hcinrich  Olden- 
burg. We  hiive  Hvo.  letters  (L^tin)  address<^  -to.  Jones  at  Oxford, 
which  are  curious  as  showing  th^t  MHtonw^s  »s  dissslrisfied  with  that 
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zialfersity  even*  after  the  reform,  with  Oliver  Chancellor,  and  Owen 
I  Vke-ChancelkMr,  as  he  had  been  with  Cambridge. 

His  two  nephews,  also  his  pupils,  mnst  have  ^ceased  at  a  very  cariy 
period  to  be  acceptable  either  as  friends  or  companions.  They  had 
both — ^bttt  die  younger  brother,  John,  more  decidedly  than  Edward—^' 
passed  hxio  the  opposite  camp.  This  is  a  residt  of  the  uncle's  strict 
system  of  Puritan  discipline,  which  will  surprise  no  one  who  has 
observed  that,  in  education,  mind  reacts  against  the  pressure  of  will. 
The  teacher  who  seehs  to  impose  his  views  raises- antagonists,  and  not 
disctples.  The  generation  of  young  men  who  grew  up  under  the 
Comitionwealfh  were  in  intellectual  revolt  against  the  constraint  of 
Pdritani^^m  before  they  proceeded  to  political  revolution  against  its 
aothority.  Long  before  the  reaction  -embodied  itself  in  the  political 
fact  ^  the  Restoration,  it  had  manifested  itself  in  popular  literature: 
The  theatres  were  still  closed  by  the  police,  but '  Davenant  found  a 
pflibiic  in  London  to  applaud  an  **  entertainment  by  declamations  and 
music,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients"  (1656).  The  press  began 
timidly  to  venture  on  books  of  amusement,  in  a  style  of  humor  which ' 
seamed '  ribald'  and  heathenish  to  the  staid  and  sober  covenanter. 
S^ffiaethingof  the  jollity  and  merriment  of  old  Elixabethan  days  seemed 
to';be  in-  the  air.  But  with  a  vast  difference,  instead  of  **  dallying 
wi&  the  innocence  of  love,"  as  in  EntfianfTs  Helicon  (1600),  or  The 
Pia4siatuUe  Pilgrim^  the  sentiment,  crushed  and  maimed  by  unwise 
repression,  found  a  less'  honest  and  less  refined  expression.  The 
st9^»ngest  and  naost  universal  of  human  passions  when  allowed  free- 
d«aH' light,  and  air  becomes  poetic  inspiration.  The  same  passion' 
coerced  by  poilee  is  bttt  driven  underground. 

-So  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  these  years,  the  Protector's  Council  of 
State  wasmtich  exercised  by  attempts  of  the  London  press  to  supply* 
the  publk;,  weary  of  sermons,  with  some  light  literature  of  the  class 
now  (1879)  known  as  facetious.  On  April  25;  1656,  the  august  body 
which  li^  upon  its  hands  the  government  <d  three  kingdoms  and  the 
1  projection  of  the  Protestant  interest  militant  throughout  Europe, 
\  could  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  take  into  consideration  a  book 
!  entitled  Sportive  fVit^  or  The  Muse's  Merriment.  Sad  to  relate,  the 
book  was  found  to  <:ontain  *'much  lascivious  and  profane  matter." 
And  the  editor  ?<^no  other  than  J<^n  PhilKps.  Milton's  youngest 
ne^ew  !  It  is  as  if  nature,  in  reasserting  herself,  had  made  deliberate 
sefafCtioo  of  its  i^enL  *  The'  pure  poet  of  Comus,  the  man  who  had 
pabUdy  boasted  his  chastity,  had  trained  up  a  pupifl  to  become  the 
editor  of  an  invnodest  drollery!  Another  and  more  original  pro^ 
duction  of  John  Phillips,  the  Satyr  against  Hypscrites,  was  an  open 
attack,  with  mixed  banter  and  serious  indignation,  on  the  established 
religion.  **  It  affords,'*  says  Godwin,  "unequivocal  indication  of  the 
company  now  kept  by  the  author  with  cavaliers,  and  b&n  vivans,  and 
atid' de^nirepSy  -Box&jAssn  M  ruined  fortjuifis;"'  -Edi^rd.  Phillips;  tibe 
elder- brother,  ioUewed  suit  with  -the  Masteries' ^f  Love  txnd  Bktfuence ' 
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(1658),  a  book,  acecrding' to  G^win,  *' entitled  to  no  instgiiifioantin&k 
among  the  multifarious  productions  issued  from  the  pross,  to  debanch 
the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  to  bring  back  the  King."  Tsulsr,-  a 
man's  worst  vexations  come  to  him  from  hia  own  relations.  Miltoa 
bad  the  double  annoyance  of  the  public  exposure  before  theCouaciJ 
of  State,  and  the  private  reflection  on  the  failure  of- his  own  sj<stem  of 
education. 

The  homage  which  was  wanting  to  the  prophet  in  his. own  cou&tiy 
was  more  liberally  tendered  by  foreigners.    •Milton,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  yet  only  known  in  England  as-  the  pamphlet«9ei«  iA 
strong  republican,  but  somewhat  Eccentric,  opinions^    -On-  the  (Qoii- 
tinent  he  was  the  answerer  of  Sahnasius,' the  vindicator  of  Hbesty 
against  despotic  power.     '*  Learned  foreigners  of  note,"  PhilUpa  tdU 
us^  "  could  not  part  out  of  this  city  without  giving  a  visit"-  to  his  uncle* 
Aubrey  even  exaggerates  this  flocking  of  the  curious,  so-'far  asr  to  9ay 
that  some  came  over  into  England  only  to  see  OUver  Protector  and 
John  Milton.     That  Milton  had  more 'than  he  liked  of  these  «i|^t- 
secrs,  who  came  to  look  at'  him  when,  he  could 'not  see  them»  -vfeicas 
casfly  believe.      Such  visitors  would  of  coorse  be  from  Protestant 
countries.     Italians,  though  admiring  his  elegant  Latin,  had  *' disliked 
him  on  account  of  his  too  severe  morals."    A  glimpse,  ^nd-  no  BU!»re 
than  a  glimpse,  of  the  impression  such  visitors  couki  carry  away,  Wfe 
obtain  in  a  letter  written,  in  1651,  by  a  Nuremberg  pastor,. Christolph  , 
Arnold,  to  a  friend  at  home  :-^"The  strenuo'us  defender  of  the  haw  ' 
r^me\  Milton,  enters  readily  into  conversation- ;  his  -  speech  19  pitfe» 
his  written  style  very  pregnant.     He  has    coannitled  luoiself  V^  a 
harsh,  not  to  say  unjust,  critteism-  of  the  <dd  English  divines,  and  of 
their  Scripture  commentaries^  which  are  truly  leamedi  be  witness  tbe 
genius  of  learning  himself  !^  '  It  must  not  be  supposed ^rom  this  that 
Milton  bad  discoursed  with  Arnold  on  the .  Engtish  dirinfiS.     Tbe  ' 
allusion  is  to  that  onfall  upon  the  tefornrers,  Granmer,  Latimer,  etc., 
which  had  escaped  from  Milton's  pen  in  1642 ;to  the  great  griel.ol  his 
friends.      If  the  information  of  a: -dissenting 'Siinister,  oae.-Thomas 
Bradbury,  who  professed  to'  derive  it  fronv  Jeremiah  White,  one  -of 
Oliver's  chaplains,  may  be  trusted^   Milton    '^-^ias.  allowed,  by  ,'the 
Parliament  a  Weekly  table  for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  ministers 
and  persons    of  learning,  stvch  especially  as  came  fromi. Protestant 
states,  which  allowance  was  also 'continued  by:Gromwelk"* 

Sach  homage,  though  it  may  foe  a  littte  tiresome;' o^ay  havegrattfted 
for  tbe  moment  i(he  politaeal  writer,  but  it  wookl  not  satisfy  the  poet 
who  was  dreaming  of  an  ianriortality  of  far  other  lamevr  ' 

•*Tw6  ^tial'd  With  me  1ft  fate^ 
So  wcce  I  cqn^'d  with  ibem  in  renowra.*- 

And  to  one  with  Milton's  acute  sensibility,  yeaming!  lor  sympathy  sod 
love,  dependent,  through  his  calamity,  on  theeyesrasite  thus  he«urt»6f 
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d^iersr,  Iris  doiMstic  interiovwas  of  mom  consB^ence-to-hixn  than 
(Oitsi^  idnnotistrations  of  respect,  Four  years  siter  the^  death  oi  hi« 
6r^ twife  he  miirHedag^in.  .'We^know  inoihing.more  of  this  second 
Wilef,  Catliaiinei  Wbodcodc,  thaA  what  may: -M^  gathered  irom  the  Soiv 
net  "KiXi  vtL  whteh'  hei  commemoiuted  fats  'Mate  espoused  saiat^"  in 
T^hcrsse- person  *  -  love^  sw^eCMess,  /goodiMss  shin'd.Y  After  .only  fifteen 
months'  union  ^he  died  (i^8),  after  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter, 
f9hK>  h'ved'oniy  a  few-^oathSk  Milton  was  >agasn  alone. 
'^Hfe  public  functvoi^  as  Latin  -Scetetary  hod  been  contracted  within 
narrow  limits  by  his  blindnesSt  The  >  heavier  part  of  the  duties  had 
teen  transferred  to  others,  first  to  Weokherlin, ,  then  to  Philip  Mead- 
63«^,  and  lastly  to  Atidrew^  Marvel.  The  more  confidential  diplomacy 
'Ph¥irt«&e  reserved  fofrbts  owo  cabinet.  But  MiliK>a  cootiaued  up  ti^ 
the  4ai6t  to  be-  dtCasioiaaU^'  called  upon  for  a  Latin  epistlci  On  Sep- 
t^^ter  3,'  1698,  passed  away  Che  master-mind  which  had.  hitherto 
cblnpetled  the' jarring  elements  in  the  nation  to  coexist  together ,.and 
elijlrt)^  wa^  tet^lodse.,  Milton  retained  and  ex^cised  his  secretaryship 
«mdey'Riehj»rd  Protector;  and^ven  undcrthe  restored  Parliament.  His 
fot^M>  Latin  lustter  isof  idate  iMay  16/ 165191  He  is  entirely  outside. all 
thiiicofn'binations  and*  comrplicatitons  whiclh -filled- the- kutter-haU  of  thai 
^ar,  alter  Rich^lrd's  itbtirement  in  Mlay<  It  is  liuie  use  writing' fio 
f5l'ei|:n  ]^oti5ntatcfS' now,  fori  with  one  man's,  life,  England  has  fallen 
ff<;ibi-'her  lead  in  Europe,  and  is  gratitaiting  towatds- the. Catholic  a4(id 
fi^abCtlonaery -piowCYS,  Finance  and  Spain«  >  Milton,  though  he  knows 
fid^fig  tnt>re  than  one  c^ '  the  publk,-"  only  what'  itap|)tBardvto  us 
wkinoiit-doors,  *^ he  «ays^  will-  yet'  write  about  •  it. <  The  •  iiabit  of  •  pam- 
^l^teeriflg  wasi-Ott'  him,  and  he  will  write  what  no.  one  wdlV  care  to 
t^d>  -'Th^-' stiff 'flecked  commonwcakh^  itien,-  with  their  i  doctrinaire 
t^e^t^H^afliSth,  were  standitig"out  for  their  constitutional  ideas,  bUod 
Id  Jthe  fact  that  thd  royalists  were-ali  th&  while  uftdeomifling.the  ground 
hSeneaxK  the  feet  aUke^  of 'Presbyterian^ and  I^Rdependont,  Par^ment 
ttnd'afniy;.^  The  Q^eiiks  i^f  CoHsuintiiiople  denoundng  the  Azymite, 
wheh>  Mahttitmd  ^i^was^formlmg  his  Unes^^found  the  doomed  city, 
were  not  m^^'^in^tiiacefil  ^l^aA  'th^s^^  pedantic^  oomatpnwealth  men 
With  their  parliamentarianism  when  Charles  XL  was  at  Calais. 

Not  less  inopportune  than  the  public  men  of  the  party,  Milton 
chooses  this  time  for  inculcating  his  views  on  endowments.  A  fury 
of  utterance  was  upon  him,  and  he  poured  out,  during  the  death-throes 
of  the  republic,  pamphlet  upon  pamphlet,  ss  fast  as  he  could  get  them 
written  to  his  dictation.  These  extemporized  effusions  betray  in  their 
style,  hurry,  and  confusion  the  restlessness  of  a  coming  despair.  The  * 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  early  tracts  is  gone,  and  all  the  old  faults, 
the  obscurity,  the  inconsecutiveness,  the  want  of  arrangement,  are 
exaggerated.  In  the  Ready  Way  there  is  a  monster  sentence  of  thirty- 
nine  lines,  containing  336  words.  Though  his  instincts  were  per- 
-tttrl^ed,  he  was->tinawafe  what  .turn- things- were  taking.  In  J^'ebruarj, 
1660,  when  all  persons  of  ordinary  information-  saw  xhatthe  rcstora- 
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tion  of  monaicliy  was  certain,  Milton  knew  it  not,  and  put  out  a  tract 
to  show  his  countrymen  a  Ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  a  free 
Commonwealth,  With  the  same  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  adhered 
to  his  own  assumption  that  Moms  was  author  of  the  Clamor^  he  now 
refused  to  betieve  in  the  return  oi  the  StuartSi  Fast^es  his  pen  moved, 
events  outstripped  it.  and  he  has  to  rewrite  the  Ready  and  easy  Tmyio 
suit  their  march.  The  second  edition  is  overtaken  by  the  Restora- 
tion, and  it  should  seem  was  never  circulated.  Milton  will  ever  '*  give 
advice  to  Sylla,'*  and  writes  a  letter  of  admonition  to  Monk,  which, 
however,  never  reached  either  the  press  or  Sylla. 

The  month  of  May,  1660,  put  a  forced  end  to  his  illusion.  Before 
the  29th  of  that  month  he  had  /led  from  the  house  in  .  Petty  France, 
and  been  sheltered  by  a  friend  in  the  city.  In  this  friend's  house,  in 
Bartholomew  Close,  he  lay  concealed  till  the  passing,  of  thepAxtof 
Oblivion,  29th  August.  Phillips  says  that  he  owed  his  exemptiftQ 
from  the  vengeance  which  overtook  so  many  of  his  friends  tp  Andrew 
Marvel,  '*  who  acted  vigorously  in  his  behalf,  and  raade^  considerable 
party  for  him.''  But  in  adding,  that  *'  he  was.  so  far  excepted  as  not 
to  bear  any  office  in  the  commonwealth, "  Phillips  is  in  error.  Mi^on's 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Act.  Pope  us^d  to  tell  that  Davenaai  had 
employed  his  interest  to  pretect  a  •  brother-poet,  '  thus  returning  a 
similiar  act  of  generosity  done  to  himself  by  Mikon  in  165a  Pope 
bad  this  story  from  Betterton  (he  actor.  How  far  Davenant  ez-r 
aggerated  to  Betterton  his  own  influence  or  his  exertions,-  we  cannot 
t^l.  Another  acoouot  assigns  the  credit  of  the  intervention  to  Secre- 
tary Morris,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clarges.  After  all,  it  is. probable  that  he 
owed  his  immunity  to  his  insigiiificance  and  his  harmlessness. .  The 
formality  of  burning  two  of  his  books  by  the  hands  <4^  the-  hangman 
was  gone  through.  He  was  also  for- some  time  during  the  autumn  of 
1660  in  the  custody  oi  the  sergeant-at-airms,  for  on  15th  December 
there  is  an  entry  in  the  Commons  journals  ordering  l^is  discharge.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Milton  that«  even  in  this  mofnent  of  ?  peril,  he  stood 
up  for  his  rights,  and  refused  to  pay  .an  overcharge,  w^ich  th/e  official 
though  he  might  safely  exact,  from  a  jr ebel  iao4  «|  covenanter. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BIO<SRAPHICAL. — ^LITERARY  OCCfTPATION. — RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS. 

REVOLtiTiONS  are  of  two  kmds;  they  are  either  progressive  or  reac- 
tioaary.  A  revolution  of  progress  is  often  destructive,  sweeping  away 
mu6h  which  should  have  heen  preserved.  But  such  a  revolution  has"  a 
regeneratmg  force;  it  renews  the  youth  of  a  nation,  and  gives  free 
ptey  to  its  vital  powers.  Lost  limbs  are  replaced  by  new.  A  revolu-» 
tion'  of  reaction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  benumbing  influence,  paralyz- 
ing efiort,  and  levelling  character.  In  such  a  conservative  revolution 
the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  corrupt  come  to  the  top;  man  seeks  ease 
and  enjoyment  rather  than  duty;  virtue,  honor,  patriotism,  and  dis- 
interestedness disappear  altogether  from  a  society  which  has  ceased 
to  beWeve  in  them. 

•  The  Restoration  of  1660  was  such  a  revolution.  Complete  and 
instantaneous  inversion  of  the  position  of  the  two  parties  in  the  nation, 
it  occasioned- much  individual  hardship.  But  this  was  only  the  for- 
tune of  war,  the  necessary  consequence  of  party  ascendancy.  The 
Restoration  was  much  morti  than  a  triumph  of  the  party  c^  the  royal- 
ists over  that  of  the  roundheads;  it  was  the  death-blow  to  national 
aspiration,  to  all  those  aims  which  raise  man  above  himself.  It 
destroyed  and  trampled  under  foot  his  ideal.  The  Restoration  was  a 
moral  catastrophe.  It  was  not  that  there  wanted  good  men  among 
the  churchmen,  men  t&  pious  and  virtuousas  the  Puritans  whom  they 
displaced.  But  the  royalists  came  back  as  the  party  of  reaction, 
reaction  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  against  aceticism,  of  self-indulgence 
against  duty,  of  materialism  against  idealism.  For  a  time  virtue  was  a 
public  laughing-stopk,  and  the  word  "saint,"  the  highest  expression  in 
the  language  for  moral  perfection,  connoted  everything  that  was 
ridiculous.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  gallantries  of  Whitehall,  which 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  histories  of  the  reign.  Far  too  much  is 
made*  of  these,  when  they  are  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  moralist. 
The  style  of  court  manners  was  a  fnere  incident  on  the  surface  of 
social  life.  The  national  life  was  far  more  profoundly  tainted  by  the 
discouragement  of  all  good  men,  which  penetrated  every  shire  and 
every  parish,  than  by  the  distant  reports  of  the  loose  behavior  of 
Cliarles  IL     Servility,  meanness,  venality,  time-serving,  and  a  disbe- 
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lief  in  virtue  diflfused  themselves  over  the  nation  like  a  pestilential 
miasma,  the  depressing  influence  of  which  was  heavy,  even  upon  those 
souls  which  individually  resisted  the  poison.  The  heoric  age  of  Eng- 
land had  passed  a^yay^  not  by  gradual  decay,  by  imperceptible  degen- 
eration, but  in  a-;fear,'ift-a  single*day,  like  th^  winter^  snow  in  Greece. 
It  is  for  the  historian  to  describe  and  unfold  the  sources  of  this  conta- 
gion. The  biographer  of  Milton  has  to  take  note  of  the  political 
change  only  as  it  affected  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  man,  the 
spiritual  environment  of  the  poet,  and  the  springs  of  his  inspiration. 

The  consequences  of  the  Resitoration  tb  Milton's  worldly  fortunes 
were  disastrous.     As  a  partisan  he  was   necessarily  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  hfe  party.     As  a  matter  of  coiM^e;  he  tost  -his.  Latin  sceretery- 
ship.     There  is  a  story  that  he  was  offered  to  be  continued  in  it,  and 
that  when  urged  to  accept- the  offer  by  his-  wife,  he  replied,  **  Thoa-fert 
in  the  right ;  you,  as  other  women,  would  ride  in  yoUr  conch  ;  for  me, 
my  aim  is  to  live  and  die  ah  honest  man."     This  tradition,,  handed^n 
by  Pope,  is  .of  doubtful  authenticity.     It  is  not  probable -that  the  man 
who  had  printed  of  Charles  I.  'what  Milton  bad  printed,  could  haw« 
been  offered  oflSce  tinder  Charles  II.  •  Even- were  court  favor  ^tobt 
ptirc^hased  by  concessions,  Milton  was  not  the  man  to'  make  them,-^ 
to  beHe  his  own  antecedents,  as  Marcbmont  Needbara,  Drydeit,  arid 
so  many  others  did.     Our  wish  for  Milton  is  that  he  should  hfetve 
placed  himself  from. the  beginning  above  party.     But  he  had-  chofeti 
to  be  the  champion  of  a  party,  and  'he  loyally  accepted  the  con<^e- 
qiWnces.     He  escaped  with  Kfe  and  liberty. '  The  reaction  was  not 
bloodthirsty.     Milton  was  already  punished  by  the  loss  of  bis'  sighti 
and  he  was  now  mulcted  in  three  fourths  of  his  small  fortune.     A  suib 
of  2coo/.  whioh  he  had  placed  in  government  securities  was  lost,  tte 
restored  monarchy  refiising  to  recognize  the  obligations  of  the  protcse- 
toratel.     He  lost  another  like  sum  by  mlis management  'and  for  want 
of  good  advice,  says  Phillips,  or,   according  to  his  granddaughter's 
statement,  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  money-scrivenfer.     He  had  afso  i6 
^ve  up,  without  compensation,  some  property,  valued  at  bed.  a  y«ar^ 
whfch'he  had  purchased  when  the  estates  of  the  Chapter  of  Westminster 
were  sold.     In  the  g^eat  fire,  i666,  his  house   in   Bnead   Strett  was* 
destroyed.    Thus,  from  easy  circumstances,  he  was  reducied,  if  not  to 
destitution,  at  least  to  narrow  means.     He  left  at  his  deiath  1500/., 
Which  PhHHps  calls  a  cottsiderable  sum.     And  if  he  sold  his  books,  one 
by  one,  during  his  lifetime,  this  was  be<Jause,  knowing  their  vailiie,  lie 
thought  he  could  dispose  of  them  to  greater  advantage'  than  his  wife 
would  be  able  to  do. 

But  far  outweighing  such  considerations  as  f>ecuniary  ruin  and  per^- 
sonal  discomfort,  was  the  shock  which  the  moral  nature  felt  from  rtie 
irretrievable  discomfiture  of  all  the  hopes,  aims,  and  aspirations  which 
h^d  hitherto  sustained  and  nourished  his  soul.  In  a  few  months  the 
Tabor  of  twenty  years  wis  swept  away  without  a  trace  Of  it  being  left. 
Tt  was  not  merely  a  political  defeat  of  his  party,  it  was  the  total  wreick 
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(tf  thQ  principles,  of  the  social  and  religious  ideals  with  which  Milton's 
life  was  hound  up.  Others,  whose  conviaions  only  had  been  engaged 
in  the  cause,  could  hasten  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  era, 
or  even  to  transfer  their  services  to  the  conqueror.  But  such  flighty 
allegiance  was  not  possible  for  Milton,  who  had  embarked  in  the 
Ptiiritan  .cause  not  pi>ly  intellectual  convictions^but  all  the  generosity 
aad  ardor  of  his  passiohdte  nature.  "  I  conceive  myself  to  be/'  he 
had  written  in. ^642.,  "not  as  min^  own  person,  but  as  a  member 
incorporate  into  tha^  tnuh  whereof  I  was  persuaded,  and  whereof  I 
bad  declared  myself  openly  to  be  the  partaker."  It  was. now  in  the 
'  moment  of  overthrow  that  Milton  became  truly  great.  " '^andellos 
/io^^wigen  Ruin,"  he  stood  alone,  ^nd  became  the  party  himself.  He 
took  the  only  course  open  to  him,  turned  away  his  thoughts  from  the 
political  dissister,  and  directed  the  fierce  enthusiasm  which  burne^ 
within  upon  a^n  absorbing  poetic  task.  .His  outward  hopes  were  blasted, 
skod  he  returned  with  concentrated  ardor  to  woo  the  muse  irom  whom 
be  had  so  long  ijruanted.  The  passion  which  seethes-  beneath  the 
stately  march  of  the  verse  in  Paradise  Lost  is  not  the  hopeless  moan 
of  despair,  but  thje  intensified  fanaticism  which  defies  misfortune  to 
ai^Jce  it  *' bate  one  jot  of  heaort  or  hope."  The  grand  loj(ieUness  of 
tliltoo  after  i66^  ''is  rej^ected  in  his  three  great  poenas  by  a  sublime 
^i^pendence  of  human  syngipathy  like  that  with  which  qaountains  fasci- 
aate  and  rebu£|  us.*' 

I^te,  then,  but  not  too  late,  Milton,  at  the  age  of  fifty-^two.  fell  back 
upon  the  rich  resources  of  his  own  mind,  upon  poetical  cpmposition, 
and  the  study  of  good  books,  which  he  always  asserted  to  be  necessary 
(Q. nourish  and  sustain  a  poet's  imagination*  Here  he  had  to  po^ei^d 
i^th  the  enormous  difficultyof  blindness.  He  engaged  a  kind  of  attend- 
aiH  to  read  to  him<  But  this  only  sufficed  for  English  books-^impcr* 
fectly  even  for  these — ^and  the  greater  part  of  the  choice,  not  exten- 
sive, library,  upon  which  Milton  drew,  was  Hebrew^  Greek,  Latin,,  and 
the  modern  languages^  of  .Europe^  Jn  a  leiter  to  Heimbach,  of<  datq 
1^66^  he  complains  pathetically  of.  the  misery  of  having  to.  spell  out* 
letter  by  letter,  the  Latin  words  of  the  epistle  to  the.  attendant  who  was 
■writing  to  his  dictation.  •  At  last  he  fell  upon  tl>e  plan  of  engaging 
yoimg  friends,  who  occasionally  visited  him,  to  read  to  him  and  to 
write  for  him.  in  the  precious  volume  pf  Milton  MSS.  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge>  si3(  different  hands  have 
been  distinguished.  Who  they  wereis  not  ar^ways  known.  But  Phil« 
Ups. tells  n^  that  ''he  had. daily  about  him  one  or  other; to  read  to  him* 
some  persons  of  man's  estate,  who  of  their  own  accord  greedily  catch'd 
at  the  otpportunity  of  being  his  reader,  that  they  might  as  well  reap  the 
benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as. oblige  itim  by  the  benefit  of  their 
reading  ;, others  of  younger  years. sent  by  their  parents,  to  the  same 
end."  Edward  Phillips  himself,  who  visited  his  uncle  to  the  last,  may 
have  been  among  the  nun?ber,  as  caucjii  ^s.  his.o.wn  engagements  aa 
tutor,. first  to  the  only  son  of  John  Evelyn,  then  in  the  family  of  th? 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  finally  to  the  Bennets,  Lord  Arlington's  chil- 
dren, would  permit  him.     Others  oT  these  casual  readers  were  Samuel 
Barrow,  body  phystdan  to  Charles  II.,  and  Cyrac  Skinner,  of  whom   - 
mention  has  been  already  made. 

To  a  blind  man,  left  with  three  little  girls,  of  whom  the  youngest  ' 
was  only  eight  at  the  Restoration,  marriage  seemed  equally  necessary 
for  their  sake  as  for  his  own.     Milton  consulted  his  judicious  friend 
and  medical  adviser,  Dr.  Paget,  who  recommended  to  him  Elizabeth 
Minshull,  of  a  family  of  respectable  position  near  Naritwich,  in  Cheshire. 
She  was  some  distant  relation  of  Paget,  who  must  have  ffelt  the  terri- 
ble responsibility  of  undertaking  to  recommend.     She  justified  his  * 
selection.    The  marriage  took  place  in  February,  1663,  and  during;  the 
remaining  eleven  years  of  his  life  the  poet  was  surrounded  by  the 
thoughtful  attentions  of  an  active  atj^  capable  woman.     There  is  hot 
Bcanty  evidence  as  to  what  she  was  like,  either  in  person  or  character. 
Aubrey,  who  knew  her,  says  she  was  '*  a  gent.  (?  genteel)  person,(o<)a 
peaceful  and  agreeable  humor."    Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  wrote 
in  1749,  had  heard  that  she  was  **a  woman  of  a  most  violent  spirit, 
and  a  hard  mother-in-law  to  his  children."    It  is  certain  that  she 
regarded  her  husband  with  great  veneration,  and  studied  his  comfor^. 
Mary  Fisher,  a  maid-servant  in  the  house,  deposed  that  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  sick  and  infirm,  his  wife  having  provided  some- 
thing for  dinner  she  thought  he  would,  like,  he  "spake  to  his  said  wife 
these  or  like  words,  as  near  as  this  deponent  can  remember  :  *  God 
have  mercy,  Betty,  I  seie  thou  wilt  perform  according  to  thy  promise,  iii 
providing  me  su<!h  dishes  as  I  think  fit  while  I  live,  and  when  I  die 
thou kno west  I  have  left  thee  all.'"    There  is  no  evidence  that  his 
wife  rendered  him  literary  assistance.     Perhaps,  as  she  looked  so 
thoroughly  to  his  material  comfort,  her  function  was  held,  by  tacit 
agreement,  to  end  there. 

As  casual  visitors,  or  volunteer  readers,  were  not  always  in  the  way, 
and  a  hir&d  servant  who  could  not  spell  Latin  was  of  very  restricted 
use,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Milton  should  look  to  1)is  daughters,  a^ 
they  grew  up,  to  take  a  share  in  suj;)p!ying  his  voracious  demand  for 
intellectual  food.  Anne,  the  eldest,  though  she  had  handsome  feat- 
ures, was  deformed  and  had  an  impediment  in  her  speech,  which  mad^ 
her  unavailable  as  a  reade^.  The  other  tWo,  Mary  and  Deborah,  might 
now  have  been  of  inestimable  service  to  her  father,  had  their  disposi- 
tions led  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  Ms  needs  and  the  ciTCumstancei^' 
of  the  house.  Unfortun&te  it  was  for  Milton  that  his  biblical  views  on 
the  inferiority  of  women  had  been  reduced  to  practice  in  the  bringing 
up  of  bis  own  daughtiers.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  poet 
whose  imagination  created  the  Eve  of  Paradise  Lost  regarded  wom^n 
as  the  household  drudge,  existing  only  to  minister  to  man's  wants. 
Of  all  that  men  have;  said  of  women,  nbthing  is  more  loftfly  conceived 
than  the  well-known  passage  at  the  end  of  Book  viii. : 


r" 
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^'  Wheo  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  Calls 
Degraded  ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
loses  discountenanc'd,  and  like  fodly  shows ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally :  and,  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  o^  mind»  and  nobleness,  tlieir  seat 
«  Build  in  her  loveltc^^  stod  .create  an  awe 

About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd." 

Bishop  Newton  thought  that,  in  drawing  Eve,  Milton  had  in  mind 
his  third  wife,  because  she  had  hair  the  color  of  Eve's  **  golden  tresses." 
But  Milton  had  never  seen  Elizabeth  Minshull.  If  reality  suggested 
any  trait,  physical  or  mental,  of  the  Eve,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
some  woman  seen  in  earlier  years. 

But  wherever  Milton  may  have  met  with  an  incarnation  of  female 
divinity  such  as  he  has  drawn,  it  was  not  in  his  own  family.  We  can- 
not but  ask,  how  is  it  that  one,  whose  type  of  wo^ian  is  the  loftiest 
ihown  to  English  literature,  should  have  brought  up  his  own  daughters 
on  so  different  a  model  ?  Milton  is  not  one  of  the  false  prophets,  who 
tui*n  round  and  laugh  at  thei?  own  enthusiasms,  who  say  one  thing  in 
their  verses,  and  another  thing  over  their  cups.  "What  he  writes  in  his 
poetry  is  what  he  thinks,  what  he  means,  and  what  he  will  do.  But  in 
directing  the  bringing  up  of  his  daughters,  he  put  his  own  typical 
woman  entirely  on  one  side.  Hi3  practice  is  framed  on  the  principle 
that 

"  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good.** 

Paradise  Lost^  ix.  233. 

He  did  not  allow  his  daughters  to  learn  any  language,  saying-  with 
a  gibe  that  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a  woman.  They  were  not  sent 
to  any  school,  but  had  some  sort  of  teaching  at  home  from  a  mistress. 
But  in  order  to  make  them  useful  in  reading  to  him,  their  father  was 
at  the  pains  to  train  them  to  read  aloud  in  five  or  six  languages,  of 
none  of  which  they  understood  one  word.  When  we  think  of  the  time 
and  labor  which  must  have  been  expended  to  teach  them  to  do  this,  it 
must  occur  to  us  that  a  little  more  labor  would  have  sufficed  to  teach 
them,  so  much  of  one  or  two  of  the  languages  as  would  have  made  their 
reading  a  source  of  interest  and  improvement  to  themselves.  This 
Milton  refused  to  do.  The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  occupation  became  so  irksome  to  them  that  they  rebellM 
against  iL  Jn  the  case  of  one  of  them,  Mary,  who  was  like  her  mother 
in  person,  and  took  after  her  in  other  respects,  this  restiveness  passed 
into  open  revolt.     She  Urst  resisted^  then  neglected,  and  finally  came 
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to  hate,  her  father.    When  some  one  spoke  in  her  presence  of  her 
father's  .approaching  marriage,  she  said,  '*  that  was  no  news  to  hear  of 
his  wedding;  but  if  she  could  bear  of  his  death,  that  was  something." 
She  combined  with  Arnie,  the  eldest  daughter,  **  to  counsel  his  matd- 
servant  to  cheat  him  in  his  marketings.*'    They  sold  his  books  withour 
his  knowledge.     * '  They  made  nothing  of  deserting  him, ' '  he  was  often 
heard  to  complain.     They  continued  to  live  wteh  him  five  or  six  yeais 
after  his  marriage.     But  at  last  the  sitoatioU  became  intolerable  to  both 
parties,  and  they  were  sent  out  to  learn  embroidery  in  gold  or  silver,  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  their  Kveiihood.     Deborah,  the  youngest,  was 
Included  in  the  same  arrangement,  though  she  seems  to  have  been 
more  helpful  to  her  father,  and  to  have  been  at  one  time  his  pdndpal 
reader.     Aubrey  says  that  he  **  tauglTt  her  Latin,  and  that  she  was  his 
amanuensis."    She  even  spoke  of  bihi  when  she  was  old — she  lived  to 
be  seventy-four — with  some  tenderness.     She  was  once,  in  1725,  shovo 
Faithome's  crayon  drawing  of  the  poet,  without  being  told  fdr  whom  H 
was  intended.     She  immediately  exclaimed,  **  O  Lord!   that  is' the 
picture  of  my  father  T'  and  stroking  down  t^e  hair  of  her  forehead, 
added,  "Just  so  my  father  wore  his  hair." 

One  of  Milton's  volunteer  readers,  and  one  to  whom  we  owe  the, 
most  authentic  account  of  him  in  his  last  years,  was  a  young  Quaker, 
named. Thomas  £11  wood.     Milton's  Puritanism  had  been  all  his  life 
slowly  gravitating  in  the  direction  of  more  and  more  .liberty,  andi 
though  he  would  not  attach  himself  to  any  sect,  he  must  have  felt  in  \ 
no  remote  sympathy  with  men  who  repudiated  state  interference  in 
religious  matters  and  disdained  ordinances.    Some  such  sympathy  with  \ 
l^e  purely  spirituality  of  the  Quaker  may  have  disposed  Milton  favorably' 
towards  EUwood.     The  'acquaintance  once  begun,  was  cemented  by^ 
mutual  advantage.     Milton,  besides  lecuring  an  intelligent  reader,  had{ 
a  pleasure  in  teaching  ;  and  Ellwood,  though  the  reverse  of  humble, 
was  teachable  from  desire  to  expand  himself.     Ellwood  took  a  lodgingfl 
near  the  poet^  and  went  to  him  every  dayv except  <"  first<iay,"  in  the] 
afternoon,  to  read  Latin  to  him. 
.    Mikon's  frequent  change  ol  abode  has  been  thought  indicative  of  a] 
restless  temperament  seeking  escape  trom  petty 'miseries  by  change] 
<A  scene.     Oaemerging  from  biding,  or  escaping  from  the  sergeant-at-J 
arms  in  i66o,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Holborn.  near  Red  Lionl 
Square*     From  this  he  removed  10  Jewin  Street,  and  moved  again,  <*n 
his  marriage,  in  1662,  to  the  house  of  Millington,  the  bookseller,  who 
was  now  begmning  business,  but.  who,  before  his  death  in  1704,  bad 
accumulated  the  largest. stock  of  second-hand  books  to- be  found  in 
London.     His  last  remove- was  to  a  house   in  a  newly>created  row 
lacing  the  Artillerywground.  on  the  site  of  the  west  side  of  what  is  now 
called  Bunhill  Row..   This  was  his.  abode  from  his  marriage  ttlt  his 
death,  nearly  twelve  years,  a  longer  stay  than  he  had  made  in  any 
other  resident*.    This  is  the  house  which  must  be  associated  with  the 
"^et  of  Paradise  Lost,  as  it  was  here  ihaf  th*-  poem  was  in  part  wntten. 
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and  whc^y  rerised  and  finished.  But  the  Bnnhill  Row  house  is  only  piro- 
dizdble  by  the  imagination ;  every  trace  of  it  has  long  been  swept  away, 
though  the  name  Milton  Street,  bestowed  upon  a  neighboring  street, 
preserves  the  remembrance  oJ  the  poet^  connection  with  the  locality. 
Here  '*aa  ancient  clergyman  of  Dorsetshire,  Dr.  Wright,  found  John 
Milton  in  a  smaJl  chamber,  hung  with  rusty  green,  sitting  in  an  elbow* 
thacr,  and  dressed  neatly  ta  black;  pale,  but  not  cadaverous,  his  hands 
aad  fingers  gouty  and  with  chalk-stones.'.'  At  the  dooi'of  this  house, 
sitxing  in  (the  sun,  looking  out  upmn  the  Artilleryi^ound,  '*  in  a  gray, 
coarse  doth  coat,"  he  would  receive  his  visitors.  On  colder  days  he 
i0ould  walk  for  hoors^— three  or  four  hours  at  a  ttme-^n  his.  gaupden, 
A-gaiden-was  a  sine  qua  non^'  and  he  took  care  to  have  one  to  every 
touse  he  lived  ia. 

lifs  habit  in  early  life  had  been  to  study  late  into  the  night.  After 
be  lost  his  sig^t,  -he  changed  his  hours,  and  retired  to  rest  at  nine.  In 
summer  he  rose  at  four^  in  winter  at  five,  and  began  the  day  with 
having  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  read  to  him.  **-Thenr  he  cootemplatcd. 
At  seven  his  man  came  to  him  again^  and  then  read 'to  him  and  wrote 
till  dinner.  The  writing  was  as  much  as  the  reading"  j(Aubrey).  Then 
be  took  :exercise,  either  walking  in  the  garden,,  or  « winging  in  a 
machine..  His  pnly  recreation,  besides  conversation,- was  music.'  He 
played  the  organ  and  bass-viol,  the  organ  most.  Sometimes  he  would 
sing,  himselfyor.gethis  wife  to  sing  to  him,  though  she  had,  he  said, 
no  ear,  yet  a  good  Voice.  Then  he  went  up  to  his  study  to  be  read  to 
till  six.  After  six  his  friends  were  admitted  to  visit  him,  and  would 
sit  with  him  till  eight.  At  eight  he  went  down  to  supper,  usually  olives 
or  some  light  thing.  He  was  very  abstemious  in  *  his  diet,  having  to 
contend  with  a  gouty  diathesis.  He  was  not  fastidious  in  his  choice  of 
meats,  but  content  with  anything -that  was  in  season,  or  easy  to  be 
procured.  After  supping  thus  sparingly,  he  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  retired  t<>bed.  He  was  sparing  in 
his  me  of  wine.  His  Samson,  who  in  this  as  in  other  things  is  Milton 
himself,  allays  his  thirst  "from  the  clear  milky  juice." 

Bed,  with  its  warmth  and  recun^bent  posture^  he  found  favorable  to 
composition.  At  other  times  he  would. compose  or  prune  his  verses 
as  he  walked  in  the  garden,  and  then,  -coming-in,  dictate.  His  verse 
wa»  not  at  the  command  of  his  will.  Sometimes  he  would  lay  awake 
the  iHiOle  night,  trying  but  u<Bable  to  make  a  single  line.  At  other 
times 'lines' flowed  without  premeditation,  "  with  a  certain  impetus  and 
«stro."  His  rein,  he  said;  flowed  only  from  the  vemai  to  the 
jRitamnal  equinox.  PbtUtps  herd « transposes  th^e  seasons,  though  he 
has  preserved  the  authentic  fact  of  intermittent  inspiration.  It  was 
the^^ring  which  restored  to  Milton;  as  it  has  to  other  poets,  tho  buoy- 
ancy necessary  to  compo^tion.  What  he  composed  at  night  he  dic- 
tated in  the  day,  sitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair,  with  his  leg  thrown 
over  the 'arm.  He  would  dictate  forty  lines,  as  it  were  in  a  breath, 
snd  tiien  reduce  them  to  half  the  number. 
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MiltonV  fHety  is  adinttted,  even  by  his  enemies;  and  it  is  a  piety 
which  oppresses  his  writings  as  well  as  his  life.     The  fact  that  a  man, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religion »  should  not  have  attended  any  place  of 
public  worship,  has  given  g^reat  trouble  to  Milton's  biographers.    And 
the  principal  biographers  of  this  thorough-going  non-cohformist  have 
been  Anglican  clergymen;  Bishop  Newton,  Toddr  Mitford;  Dr,  John^ 
son,  more  clerical  than  any   cleric,  being  no  exception.      Mitford 
would  give  Milton  a  dispensation  on  the  score  of  his  age  and  infinat* 
ties.     But  the  cause  lay  deeper.     A.  profound  apprehension  of  the 
spiritual  world  leads  to  a  disregard  of  rites;     To  a  mind  so  disposed ' 
externals  become,  first  indifferent,  then  impediment     Ministration  is 
officious  intrusion.     I  do  not  find  that  Milton,  though  he  wrote  agaifist 
paid  ministers  as  hirelings,   ever  expressly  formulated  an  opinion 
against  ministers  as  such.     But  as  has  already  been  hinted,  there  grew 
up  in  him,  in  the  last  period  of  bis  life,  a  sjscret  sympathy  with  the 
naode  of  thinking  which  came  to  diaracteriza  the.  Quaker  sect.'    Not 
that-  Milton  adoffted  any  of  their  peouliar  fancies.    'He  affirms  cate- 
gorically the  permissibility  of  oaths»  of  military  service,  and  requires 
that  w6men  should  keep  silence  in  the  congregation.     But  in  negativ- 
»ng  all  means  of  arriving  at  truth  except  the  letter  of  Scripture  inter-" 
preted  by  the  inner  light,  he  stood  upon  the  same  platform  as  th^ 
followers  of  George  Fox* 

Milton's  latest  utterance  on  theological  tc^ics  is  found  in  a  tract 
published  by  him  the  year  before  his  death,  1673.    T^^  piece  is  entitled 
Of  true  religiiw^  heresy^  schism^  toleratifm;  but  its  meagre  contents  do 
not  bear  out  the  comprehensiveness  of  the.  title.     The  only  matter 
really  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  tract  is  the  limit  of  toleration. 
The  stamp  of  age  is  upon  the  style,  which  is  more  careless  and  inco* 
herent  even  than  usuai.    He  has  here  dictated  his  extempore  thoughts* 
without  premeditation  or  revision,  so  that  we  have  here  a  record  of 
Milton '«  habitual  mind.     Having  watched  him  gradually  emancipatii^ 
himself  from  the  contracted  Calvinistic  mould  of  the  Bread   Street 
home,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that,  at  sixty>five,  his  development 
has  proceeded  no  further  than  we  here  find.    He  is  now  wilUng^  to 
extend  toleration  to  aH  sects  who  make  the  Scriptures  their  sole  rule  ol 
faith.     Sects  may  misunderstand  Scripture,  but  to  err  is  the  condition 
of  humanity,  and  will  be  pardoned  by  God,  if  diligence,  prayer,  and 
sincerity  have  been  used.     The  sects  named  as  tO'  be  tolerated  are — 
Lutherans,    Calvlnists,   Anabaptists,  Arians,    Sodnians,  Arminians« 
They  are  to  be  tolerated  to  the  extent  of-  being  allowed,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  give  account  of  their  faith,  by  arguing,  preachii^  in  their 
several  assemblies^  writing  and  printing. 

This  tract  alone  is  sufficient  refutation  of  an  idle  story  that  Miltoa 

died  a  Roman  Catholic.     It  is  not  well  vouched,  being  hearsay  three 

times  removed.     Milton's  younger  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  is  said  to 

have  said  so  at  a  dinner  entertainment.     If  he  ever  did  say  as  much, 

^*  must  be  set  down  to  that  peculiar  form  of  credulity  which  makes 
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perverts  think  that  every  one  is  about  to  follow  their  example.  In 
Christopher  Milton,  "  a  man  of  no  parts  or  ability,  and  a  superstitious 
nature**  (Toland),  such  credulity  found  a  congenial  soil. 
'  In  this  pamphlet  the  principle  of  toleration  is  flatly  enunciated  in 
opposition  to  the  practfce  of  the  Restoration.  But  the  principle  is 
rested  not  on  the  statesman's  ground  of  the  irrelevancy  of  religious 
aisputc  to  good  government,  but  on  the  theological  ground  of  the 
venial  nature  of  religious  error.  And  to  permissible  error  there  are 
very  narrow  limits;  limits  whidh  exclude  Catholics.  'For  Milton  will 
fexclude  Romanists  from  toleration,  not  on  the  statesman's  ground  of 
incivism,  but  on  the  theologian's  ground  of  idolatry.  All  his  ajltag- 
onism  in  this  tract  is  reserved  for  the  Catholics.  There  is-  not  amint 
of  discontent  with  the  prelatry,  once  intolerable  to  him.  Yet  \^at 
prelatry.was  now  scourging  the  non-conformists  with  scorpions  instead 
of  with  whips,  with  its  Act  of  Uniformity,  its  Conventicle  Act,  its 
Five-mile  Act,  filling  the  jails  with  Milton's  own  friends  and  fellow- 
religionists.  Several  times,  in  these  thirteen  pages,*he  appeals  to  the 
practice  or  belief  of  the  Church  of  England,  once  even  calling  it  '*  our 
church." 

This  tract  on  toleration  was  Milton's  latest  published  Work.  But 
he  was  preparing  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  more  elabo* 
rate  theological  treatise.  Daniel  Skinner,  a  nephew  of  his  old  friend 
Cyriac,  was  serving  as  Milton's  amanuensis  in  writing  out  a  fair  copy. 
Death  came  before  a  third  of  the  work  of  correction  had  been  com- 
pleted, 196  ^ages  out  of  735,  of  which  the  whole  rough  draft  consists. 
The  whole  remained  in  Daniel  Skinner's  hands  in  1674.  Milton, 
though  in  his  preface  he  is  aware  that  his  pages  contain  not  a  little 
,  which  will  be  unpalatable  to  the  reigning  opinion  in  religion,  would 
have  dared  publication,  if  he  could  have  passed  the  censor.  But  Dan- 
iel Skinner,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  had  a  career  before 
him,  was  not  equally  free.  What  could  not  appear  in  London,  how- 
ever, might  be  printed  at  Amsterdam.  Skinner,  accordingly,  put 
both  the  theological  treatise  and  the  epistles  written  by  the  Latin 
Secretary  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Elzevir.  The  English  govern- 
meht  getting  intelligence  of  the  proposed  publication  of  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector,  interfered,  and. 
pfessure  was  put  upon  Skinner,  through  the  Master  of  Trinity,  Isaac 
Barrow.  Skinner  hastened  to  save  himself  from  the  /ate  which  in 
168  r  befell  Locke,  and  gave  up  to  the  Secretary  of  State  not  only  the 
Latitf  letters,  but  the  MS.  of  the  theological  treatise.  Nothing  fur- 
ther was  known  as  to  the  fate  of  the  MS.  till  1823,  when  it  was  disin- 
terred from  one  of  the  presses  of  the  old  State  Paper  Office.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  when  he  retired  from  oflSce 
in  1678,  instead  of  carrying  away  his  correspondence,  as  had  been  the 
custom,  left  it  behind  him.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Treatise  of  Christian 
Doctrine  first  saw  light  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  author's 
death. 
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In  a^work  nfrhich  had  been  written  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of 
learners,  there  can  be  little  scope  for  originality.  And  Milton  follows 
the  division  of  the  matter  into  heads  usual  in  the  manuals  .then  cur- 
rent. But  it  was  impossible  for  Milton  to  handle  the  dry  bones  of  a 
divinity  compendium  without  stirring  them  into  life.  And  diviol^ 
which  is  made  to  live  necessarily  becomes  unorthodox. 

The  usual  method  of  the  school  text-books  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury wais.  to  exhibit  dogma  in  the  artificial  terminology  of  the  contro- 
versies of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  this  procedure  Milton  substi- 
tutes the  words  of  Scripture  simply.  The  traditional  terms  of  the 
text-books  are  retained,  but  they  are  employed  only  .as  heads  under 
which  to  itrrange  the  words  cjf  Scripture.  This, process,  which,  in  other 
hands  would  be  little  better  than  index  making,  becomes  here  preg- 
nant with  meanings  The  originality  which  he  voluntarily  resignsi  in 
employing  only  the  words  of  the  Bible,  he  recovers,  by  his  freedom  of 
exposition.  He  shakes  himself  loose  from  the  trammels  of  traditional 
exposition,  and  looks  at  the  texts  for  himself.     The  truth  was 


M 


Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 
Though  not  but  by  the  spirit  understood/' 

Paradise  Lctt^  %\\.  510, 

Upon  the  points  which  interested  him  most  closely,  Milton  knew  that 
his  understanding  qf  the  text  differed  from  the  standard  of  Protestant 
orthodoxy.  Tliat  God  created  matter,  not  out  of  nothing,. but  out  of 
himself,  and  that  death  is,  in  the  course  of  nature,  total,  extinction  of 
being,  though  not  opinions  received,  were  not  singular.  More  start- 
ling is  his  assertion  that  polygamy  is  ngt,  in  itself,  contrary  to  moral- 
ity, though  it  may  be  inexpedient.  ,  More  offensive  to  the  religious 
sentiment  of  his  day  would  have  been  his  vigorous  vindication  of  the 
free-will,  of  man  against  the  reigning  Calvinism,  and  his  assertion  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  Son  in  ppposition  to  the  received  Atb^nasianism. 
He  labors  this  point  of  the  nature  of  God  with  especial  care,  showing 
how  greatly  it  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  arranges  his  texts  so  as  to 
exhibit  in  Scriptural  language  the  semi*Arian  scheme,  i^€„  a  scheme 
which,  admitting  the  co-essentiality,  denies  the  eternal  generation. 
Through  all  this  manipulation  of  texts  we  seem  to  see  that  Milton  is 
not  the  school  logician  erecting  a  consistent  fabric  of  words,  but  that 
he  iJs  domin-ated  by.  an  imagination  peopled  with  concrete  person- 
alitiesi,  and  laboring  to  assign  their  places  to  the  Father  and  the  Son 
as  separate  agents  in  the  mundane  drama.  The  i)e  JOvctrina,  CMrii- 
tiana  is  the.  prose  counterpart  of  P<xra.dise  Lost  and  liegain^d^  a  caput 
mortuum  oij  the  poems,  with  every  etherez^l  particle  evaporated. 

In  the  royal  injunctions  of  1614,  James  I.  had  ordered  students  in 
the  universities  not  to  insist  too  long  upon  compendiums,  but  to  study 
the  Scriptures,  and  Xo  bestow  their  time  upon  the  fathers  and  coun- 
ctls.  In  his  attempt  to  express  dogmatic  theology  in  the, words  pf 
Scripture,  Milton  was  unwittingly  obeying  this  injunction.  *  The  other 
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:^an  of  the  no^il  direction  as.  to  fathers  and  couneHs  it  was  not  m 
:MHtoo'»  piaa  to  aafry  6ut«     Nekher,  indeed,  was  it  in  his  pow«n    He 

b»A  not  the  necessary  Yearning.  '  Mi  Scherer  sftys-  thdt  Milton  ''laid 
-atlantic^ity,  saei^  and  i>i>ofane,  tinder  contribution.^  So  far  is  this 
^ from 'be^fig' Che  ca«<^,  that' while  he  exhil^its  in' this- treatise  an  Intttnate 

knowledge  of'  the>te«%  ot  thfe  canonical  books,  Hebrew  and  Greeks 
•ttftffr^  fs  an  absence  of  thtit  average' acejuarncanoe  With  Chrtstikff  anti- 
^tiiiy  which  formed  the  professional  outfit  of'the  epMcopal  di^in^. 

Milton's  references  to'  the  fathers  are  peffundofy  and' second-hand. 

The^'only  <f tatkm  of  Ghrysostotai,  for  instance/ wtkieh  I  have  noticed 
'IS' In  these  wottls:  *'  The  same  is  said  to  he  the  opinion  of  Chrysos- 
^m  Luther,  atid  oA*r  moderns:"  -  He  did  riot  esteem- the?  judgment  6f 

fhc  fathers  sufficiently  to  deem  thtffti- worth  studying.  Ittthe  ihtiii'- 
^etation  of  texts,' aS  in  Other  mattsrs  c»f  ojMnion,  Mikoft  WithdreW 

within  the  fortress  of' bis  £ib^lur<i  personality.  • 

I  have  -now  ro  relate  th^texttrnarhtstoirj'  of  the trO'mpbStion  of /*««»- 
dise  Lost.  WhenMilton  had  to  skulk  for  a  time  in  1660,  he  was  already  in 
steady  vvork  upon  the  poem'.'^  Though  a  few  Tinds  of  !t  were  composed  as 
early  as  1642,  it  was  not  till  1658  fhat  he  took  up  the  task  of  composition 
contimiously.  If  we  may  trust  our  only  authority  (Aubrey- Phillips),  he 
had  finished  it  in  1663,  about  thte  time  Of  hi>3  marriagi.  In  pblishing, 
•Rewriting,  and- writing  oat  fair,  much  might  reniain  to  be  done  after 
ihe  poem  wis,-  in  k  way,  finishfed.  It  is.  in  1665  that  we  first  make 
acqeraintance  ^'v^  FarddUe  Lost  In  a  complete  •  state.  Thfs  wasthe 
year  o£  the  plague,  knowni  fti  oi/r  annafe  as  the  Great  Plague,  to  dis- 
tinguish its  desolating  ravages  from  former  slighter  visitations  of  the 
•epidemic.  Every  otte  who  could  fled  from- the  city  of  destruction. 
Milton  applied' to  his  young  friend  EllwOod  to  find  him  a'shelter. 
EH  wood,  who  was  then  living  as  tutor  in  tb^  hbuse  of  the  Pennirf^- 
fons,  took  a  cottagte  for"  Milton*  hi- thefr  neighb'oirhobd,  at  Chalfont  €\. 
Giles,  tn  the  county  of  Buclcs.  Not  only  the  P^hingtons,  l^ut  Geii- 
etal  Fleetwood  had  also  his  residence  n  Jar  this  village;'  and  a  report 
is  mentioned  by  Ho\vitt  that  it  vvas  Fleetwood  who'  provided  thfe 
ex-secretary  with  a  refuge.  iThe  society  of  neither"  of  these  friends 
was* availabfe  for  Milton,  l^or  Fleetwood  was  a  sentenced  regicide; 
and  in  July  Pennington  and  Ell  Wood  Were- hurfted  off  \b  Aylesburv 
Jatl'  by  an  indefafigable  justice  of  the  peace,  who  Was  desirous  of  giv- 
ing evidence' of  Kis  2eal  for  thetifig'^  govemmerit:  -That  the  €kalfont 
cottage  "was  not  pleasantly  situated,  "must  have  been  indifferent  to 
vhe  blind  old  man.  as  much  so  as  that  (he  immediate  neighborhood, 
with  its.  heaths  and  wooded  uplands,  reproduced  the  scenery  he  had 
loirtsd  when  he  wfOteZ^/^/Z^^/'b.  •      •     •     '  •    ^"    . 

As  soon  as  Ellwood  was  relieved  from  -imprisonment  he  rettarned 

toChah'ont.    Theii  it  wa^that  MlUon  put  Into  his  hands  thfrcomplefe^ 

Pdradtse  X,ost,  "bMding  me  take  it  horilfe  with  m^,  and  read  it  at  my 

leisure;  and  wheri  I  h^  sodone  returh  it  tohlra  with  my  judgitient 
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thereupon."  Oa  returning  tt»  besides  giving  the  author  the  beoefit  ipf 
his  judgment-^a  judgment  not  preserve,  and  not  indispensable— tiie 
Qusiker  made  his  famous  speech,  *'Thou  hast  said  much  hei:e  of  Para- 
dise lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found  ?"  .  Milt09  ^ter- 
wards  told  Eliwood  thaX  to  this  casual  question. wa^  due, his  writing 
Paradise  K^gaintd\  The  later  poem  was  ii^liided  in  the  origio^l 
'  conception,  ^  not  in  the  scheme  of  the. first  epic. .  But  we  do  getlroxp 
EIlwQod's  reminiscence  a  date  for  the  beginning  of  Paradise  Pegqipffl, 
which  must  l^ave  been  at  Chalfont  i;i  the  autumn  of  1665. 

When  thf  pUgue  was  abated,  and  the  city  had. becoQais  safely  habii- 
able^  Milton  returned  to  ArjiiUery  Row.  He  ^ad  not  h^ea  I^ng  ba^ 
when  London  w^^  devastated  by  a  fresh  ca^mity>  only  les» .  terribije 
than  the  plague,  becapse  ,it  destroyed  the  home  and  not  the  li|fC.  Tbfi 
.  Gre^t  Fire.suqceeded  the  Great  Plague.  Tw<^  thirds  of  the  pity »  i3iO<!P 
houses,  were  reduced  to  ashes,  aoA .  the  whqle  current, .of  ,li|e.  and 
business  entirely  suspended.  Through  these  two  overwhelming  dis- 
astenf.^^ton  mifs;;haye  been  6Upporting  Ids  solitary  spirit  by  ^ writing 
Paradise  Regained^  Samson  Agonistes^  ejyX^  giving  the  fi^al  touc^ies  tp 
Paradise  Lost,  He  was  now  pq  wholly  unpioved  by  his  environment, 
that  we  look  iq  vain  in  the  poems  for  any  traces  of  this  season  of  suf- 
fering and  disaster.  •  The  past  a^d  his  own  meditf^tions  were,  no^  ^l 
in  all  to  him;  the.  horrors,  of  the  present  were  as  npthing  to.  a  map 
who  had  outlived  his  hopes.  Plague  and  fire,  what  were  they,  after 
the  ruin  of  the  noblest  of  causes  ?  The  stoical  compression  of  Parq- 
dise/^egaiftfd  \i  in .  perfect  keeping  with  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  niins  of  London  that  Miltpn  placed  his  finished  poem  in 
the  hands  of  the  li<^enser, 

For  licenser  there  was  now,;  the  ^rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  wit, 
for  religious  literature.  .  Of  course,  the  Primate  read  by  deputyi 
.usually  pne  of  his  chaplains.  .  The  reader  into  who^e  hands  Paraaue 
ZostcamOf  though  an  Oxford  man,  and  a  cleric  on  his  preferment 
who  had  written  his  pamphlet  against  the  dissenters^  happened  to  ]»b 
one  whose. antecedents,  as  Fellow  of  All  Souls, .  and  .Proctor  (in  1663), 
ensured  his  taking  a  less  pedantic  and  bigoted  view  of  his  duties. 
Still,  though  Dryden*s  dirty  plays  would  have  encountered  no  objec- 
tion before  such  a  tribunal,  the  same  facilities  were  not  likely  to  be 
accorded  to  anything  which  bore  the  name  of  John  Milton,  secretary 
tp  Oliver,  and  himself  an  austere  republican.  Tomkynsi — that  was  thi 
young  chaplain's  name— did  stumble  at  a  phrase  in  Book  i.  598,     ,,  ,' 

"W!th  fear  of  change     *      ' 
Perplexes  iDon«rchs..V 

There  had  been  In  England,  and  were  to  be  again,  times  when  mep 
had  hanged  for  less  than  this.  Tomkyns,  who  was  sailing  on  the 
smooth  sea  of  preferment  with  a  fair  wind,  did  not  wish  tp  get  into 
trouble,  but  at  last  he  let  the  book  pass.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  was 
<mly  religious  verse  written  for  the  sectaries,  wlicji  would  never  be 
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beard  of  st  coart^  or  among  tine  wlts^'  and  that -therefore  it  was  of  little 
consequence  what  it  contained.  -      • 

A  publisher  Was  fonnd.notwhhstanding.that  Paul's,  or  as  it  now 
V2^  St.'Paulls,  ChurchykVd  had  Geased  to  existj  in  Aldersgate,  which 
lay  outside  the  circuit  of  the  conflagration.  The  agreemaqt,  still  pre*- 
served  in  the  National  Museum,  between  the. author,  **John  Milton, 
^eflt  <if  the  one  parte,  and  Samuel  Simons,  printer,  of  the  other 
parte,^'  is  umpng  the  curiosltieiB  of  our  literacy  history.  The  curiosity 
consists  not  so  much  m  the  .illustrious  name  appended  (not  in  auto* 
graph)  to  the  deedy^as  in  the  contrast  between  the  present. lime  of  the 
book,  and '  the  waste«-paper  price  at  which  the  copyright  is  being;  vaU 
lied.*  The  ^auth^r.  received ;  5/.idawB  ;  was  to  receiFe-a  second  %L 
when  the  first  edition  should  be  sold ;  a  third,  ^h  when  the  second; 
Rflid  a  f ourtli  5/.  when  the  thitid  edition  should  be  gone.  Miltoq  Uved 
to  receive  the  second  5/.,  aiid  no  more — 10/.  in  all,  for  Parat^isi.Lost* 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  join  in  the  lameatations  of  the  isiographers 
over .  this  bargain.:  Surely  it  is .  better  ^o  ;  bitter  to  know,  that  the 
noblest  monument' of  English  letters  "had  no  money  value,  than  to 
think  bf  it  as  living  beei)  paid  foir  at  a  pound  the  lixic  •  .    ..     - 

The  agreement  with  Symons  is  dated  27th  April,  the  entary  in  the 
register  of  Stationers'  Hall  is  20th  'Abgiist.  '.  .It  was,  therefore,  in.  the 
aiituma  of  1667  tiiat  Paradise  Jjost  was  iii  the  hands  of  the  public.  .We 
Have  no '.  data  for  ibe  time  occupilbd  in  the  composition  of  PqradiM 
Regained  and  Samson  Aginiistes^  We  have  .seen  that  the  former  poem 
was  begun  at  Chklfont  in  1665,  and  it  may  be  conjecturaUy  stated  that 
Samson  was  finished  ^  before  September,  1667.  At  any  rate,  both  the 
poems  were  published  together  in  the.  autumn  of  1670. 

Milton  had  four  years  more  of  life  granted  him  after  this  publication. 
Bat  he  wrote  no  more  poetry.  It  was  as  if  he  had  exhausted  bis 
strength  in  a  ^t'  effort,  in  the  Promethean  agony  of  Samson,  and 
knew  that  his  hour  of  inspiration  was  passed  away.  But,  like  all  men 
who  have  once  tasted  the  joyi  and  pangs  of  composition,  he  could  not 
now*  do  without  its  excitement.  The  occupation  and  the  indispensa* 
ble  solace  of  the  last  ten  sad -years  had  been  his  poems.  He  would 
not  write  more  verse,  when  the  aestrus  was  not  on  him,,  but  he  must 
write.  He  took  up  ail  the  dropped  threads  of  past  years,  ambitious 
plans  formed  in  the  fulness  of  vigor,  and  laid  aside,  ibut  not  aban* 
dooed.  He  was  the  very. opposite  of  Shelley,. who  could  never  look 
St  a  piece  of  '  his  own  composition  a  second  time,  but  when  he  had 
thrown  it  off  at  a  heat^  rushed'  into  something  else.  MiUon's  ad* 
besiveness  was  such  that  he  cdu3d  neirer  give  up  a  design  once 
entered  upon.  In  these  four  years,  as  if  conscious  that  his  time  was 
now  neairly  out,  he  labored  to  complete  five  such  early  undertakings^ 

(l.)  Of  his  Compendium  of  Theology  I  have  already  spoken.  He  was 
overtaken  by  death  while  preparing  this  for  the  press.. 

(2.)  His  History  of  Britain  must  havp  cost  him  much  labor,  be-i 
stowed  upon  comparison  of  the  conflicting  authorities.     It  is   the 
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record  of  the; 'studies  he  hid  made  far  his  abandoned'  epic  pdert,  and 
is  evidence  how  much  the  subject  occupied  his  mind. 

The  History  of  Britain^  - 16^,  had  been  preceded  by  (5)  a  liitin 
grammar,  1669,  and  was  folloWed  by  (4)  a  Lo^c  on  the  method  .of 
Ramus,  1672. 

In  1673  he  brought  out'  a  new  edition- of  \Ak  early  vohime  of  Potms. 
In  this  volume  he  printed  for  the  first  time  the  sonnets,  arid  other 
pieces,  which  had  been  written  in  t^e  tntenral^of  twentyi^seveh  yean 
since  the' date  of  his  ixrst  edition.  Not,  indeed,  all  the  sonnets  ^ch 
we  iKjw  have.  Four— *in  which  Fairfax,-  Varie,  Cromwell,  and  the 
ComxaonWealtfa  are. spoken. o£  as  Mikon.would  speak  of' ihemt—irett 
necessarily  kept  back,  and  not  put  into  print  tiU-i694#:iBy  Phn!it>S'tft 
the  end  of  his  life  of  his  uncle. ' 

In  prop6rtion  to  the  trouble  which  Milton's:  words  cost  him,  was  Us 
care  in  preserving. them.  .  His  few- Latin  letters  to 'his  foifeign  friends 
are  remarkably  barren  either  of  fact  or  sentiment  '  But  Milton  lilddl 
them  well  enough  to  have  kept  copies  of  diem,  and  no#  allowed  a 
publisher;  Brabason  :Aylmer,  to'^ssue  them  in  print,  adding- to  them, 
with  a  view  to  make  out  a  volume^  his  college  exerdsesi,;  which  he  had 
also,  preserved.    . 

Among  the  papers  Which  he  left  at  his'  death,  were  the  beginnings 
of  .two  undertakings,  either  of  them  of  overwhelming  tni^gnitude,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete..  Weh^ve  seen  that  he  taught  his.  pupils 
geography  out  of  Davity^  •  Description  de  f  (/miners.  He  was  hot  'satis- 
fied with  this,  or  with  any  existing  compendium.  They  wqre  all  dry; 
exact'  enough  with  their  latitudes  and  longltukles,  but  omitted  such 
uninteresting  stuff  as  manners,  govemmei9t,  religion,  etc.  Milton 
would  essay  a  better  system.  AH  he  had  ever  executed  was  Russia, 
taking  the  pains  to  turn  over  and  extract  for  his  purpose  all  th^  be^ 
travels  in  that  country.  This  is  the  fragment  whkh  figures  in  his 
works  as  ^  Brief  History  of  Mus<ovia.   '  ''■■.'•' 

The  hackneyed  metaphor  of  Pegasus  harnesised  to  a  luggage  tfolley 
will  recur  to  us  when- we  think  of  the  author  of  V Allegro  setting  httn"- 
self  to  compile  a  Latin  lexicon.  If  there  is  any  literary  drudgery  more 
mechanical  than  another,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that  of  making 
a  dictionary.  Nor  had  he  taken  to  this  industry  as  a.  resource  in  ager, 
when  the  genial  flow' of  invention  had  dried  up,  and  original  com. 

Position  had  ceased'  to  be" in  his  power,  The  three  folio  volumes  of 
fS.  which  Milton  left  were  the  work  of  his  youth;  it  was  a  work 
which  the  loss  of  eyesight  of  necessity  put 'an  end  to.  It  is  not  Milton 
only,  but  all  students  who  read  with  an  alert 'mind,  reading  to  grow, 
and  not  to  remember,  who  have  felt  the  -want  of  an  occupation  which 
shall  fill  those  hours  when  mental  vigilance  is  impossible,  and  vacuity 
unendurable.  Index-making  or  cataloguing  has  been  the  resource  of 
many  in  such  hours.  But  it  was  not,  I  think,  as  a  mere  shifting^  t>f 
mental  posture  that  Mrlton  undertook  to  rewrite  Robert  Stephens  ;  it 
was  as  part  of  his  language  training.     Only  by  diligent  .practice  and 
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incessaat  exercise  of  attention  and  care,  could  Milton  have  educated 
his  susceptibility  to  the  specific  power  of  words,  to  the  nicety  which  he 
attained  beyond  any  other  of  our  poets.  Part  of  this  education  is 
recorded  in  the  seemingly  withered  leaves  of  his  Latin  Thesaurus, 
though  the  larger  part  must  have  been  achieved,  not  by  a  reflective 
and  critical  collection  of  examples,  but  by  a  vital  and  impassioned 
reading. 

Milton's  complaint  was  what  the  profession  of  that  day  called  gout. 
/'He  would  be^very  cheerful  even  in  his  gout  fits,  and  sing"  says 
Aubrey.  This*gout  returned  again  and  again,. and  by  these  repeated 
attacks  wore  out  his  resisting  power,  lie  died  of  the  *  *  gout  struck  in," 
•on  Sunday,  8th  November,  1674,  and  was  buried,  near  his  father,  in 
tiie  chancel  of  Sl  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  The  funeral  was  attended, 
Tolaod  says,  "  by  all  his  learned  and  great  friends  in  L^ondon,  not 
without  a  friendly  concourse  of  the  vulgar."  The  disgusting  prof- 
anation of  the  leaiden  coffin  and  dispersion  of  the  poet's  bones  by  the 
Darochial  authorities,  during  the  repair  of  the  church' in  August,  Z790, 
ha$  been,  denied,  but  it  Is  to  be  feared  that  the  fact  is  too  true. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PARADISE  LOST — PARADISE  REGAINED — ^SAMSON  AGONISTBS. 

"Many  men  of  forty,"  it  has  been  said,  ''are  dead  poets;"  and  it 
might  seem  that  Milton,  Latin  secretary,  and  party  pamphleteer,  hlul 
died  to  poetry  about  the  fatal  age.  In  1645,  when  he  made  a  gather- 
ing of  his  early. pieces  for  the  volume  published  by  Humphrey  Mose- 
}ey,  he  wanted  three  years  of  ferty.  That  volume  contained,  besides 
Other  things,  Comus,  Lycidas^  V Allegro^  2lX\A  It  Penseroso;  then,  when 
produced,  as  they  remain  to  this  day,  the  finest  flower  of  English 
poesy.  But,  though  thus  like  a  wary  husbandman,  garnering  his 
Sheaves  in  presence  of  the  threatening  storfn,  Milton  had  no  intention 
of  bidding  f.^rewell  to  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  this  vol- 
ume only  as  first-fruits,  an  earnest  of  greater  things  to  come. 

The  ruling  idea  of  Milton's  life,  and  the  key  to  his  mental  history, 
is  his  resolve  to  produce  a  great  poem.  Not  that  the  aspiration  in  it- 
self is  singular,  for  it  is .  probably  shared  by  every,  young  poet  in  his 
turn.  As  every  clever  school-boy  is  destined  by  himself  or  his  friends 
•  to  become  Lord  Chancellor,  and  every  private  in  the  French  army 
carries  in! his  haversack  the  baton  of  a  marshal,  so  it  is  a  necessary 
iof^redient  of  the  dream  on  Parnassus,  that  it  should  embody  itself  in 
ft  form  of  surpassing  brilliance.  What  distinguishes  Milton  from  the 
cr'>v/d  of  young  ambition,  "audox  juvenu,"  is  the  constancy  of  re 
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solve.  He  not  only  nourished  through  teanhood  the  dreiEun  of  yoo^, 
keeping  under  the  importunate  instincts  which  carry  off  most  ambi* 
tions  in  middle  life  into  the  pursuit  of  place,  profit,  honor — the  thorns 
which  spring  up  and  smother  the  wheat — ^but  carried  out  his  dream  in 
its  integrity  in  old  age.  He  formed  himself  for  this  achievement,  and 
for  no  other.  Study  at  home,  travel  abroad,  the  arena  of  political 
controversy,  the  public  service,  the  practice  of  the  domestic  virtues, 
were  so  many  parts  of  the  schooling  which  was  to  make  a  poet. 

The  reader  who  has  traced  with  me  thus  far  the  course  of  Mihon'fi 
mental  development  will  perhaps  be  ready  to^  believe  that  this  idek 
had  taken  entire  possession  of  his  mind  from  a  very  early  age.  The 
earlies.t  written  record  of  it  is  of  date  1633,  in  Sonnet  H.  This  was 
written  as  early  as  the  poet's  twenty^third  year;  and  in  these  lines  the 
resolve  is  uttered,  not  as  then  just  conceived,  but  as  one  long  brooded 
upon,  and  its  non-fulfilment  matter  of  self-reproach. 

H  this  sonnet  stood  alone,  its  relevance  to  a  poetical  or  even  a 
literary  performance  might  be  doubtful.     But  at  the  time  of  its  conii- 
position  it  is  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  an  unnamed  friend,  whb^seemsto 
have  been  expressing  his  surprise  that  the  Cambridge  B.  A.  was  not 
settling  himself,  now  that  his  education  was  complete,  to  a  profession. 
Milton's  apologetic  lett&r  is  extant,  and  was  printed  by  Birch  in  1738. 
It  intimates  that  Milton  did  not  consider  his  education,  for  the  put- 
poses  he  had  in  view,  as  anything  like  complete.     It  is  not  '^the  end-* 
less  delight  of  speculation,"  but  **a  religious  advisement  how  best  to 
undergo;  not  taking  thought  of  being  late,  so  it  give  advantage  to  be 
more  fit."      He  repudiates  the  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake; 
.knowledge  is  not  an   end,   it   is   only  equipment  for   performance. 
There  is  here  no  specific  engagement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  perform- 
ance.    But  what  it  is  to  be,  is  suggested  by  the  enclosure  of  the  **  Vt- 
trarchian  stanza"  {i.e.,  the  sonnet).     This  notion  that  his  life  wasj 
like  Samuel's,  a  dedicated  life,  dedicated  to  a  service  which  required  a 
long  probation,  recurs  «gain  more  tlftin  once  in  his  writings.     It  i$ 
emphatically  repeated,  in  1641,  in  a  passage  of  (he  pamphlet  No.  4: 

.  "None  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endeavored,  and  with  mdre  unweatiM 
spirit  none  shall— thut  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and  full  li€eo$9 
will  extend.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  witk  any  knowing  reader 
that  for  some  few  years  yet  i  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of 
what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  y<H(tll, 
or  the  vapors  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the,  pen  of  some  vuljgar 
amorist,  or  the  trencher  f  ary  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  tiivo* 
eation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  tO'  that 
Eterpal  Spirit  who  canjonrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  bis 
seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  life  of  whom  Jk 
pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  ot^serva* 
tion,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  acts  and  affairs.  Till' which  in  some 
measure  t>e  compassed,  at  mine  own  pierit'and  ^ost,  I  refuse  not  -to  sustain  this  ex*- 
pectation,  from  as  many  as  are  sot  loth  to  hazard  so  much  ere(Jkility  upon  the  beae 
pledges  that  I  can  give  them.'^ 

^n  1638,  at  ^ie  age-  of  nine  and  twenty,  Mfkon  ha^  already  4eter- 
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mined  that  this  life-work  shall  be  a  pQem,  an  epic  poem,  and  that  its 
subject  shall  probably  be  the  Arthurian  legend. 

**  Si  quando  indi^eoas  revocabo  in  canniaa  regcs, 
Arturumque  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventenif 

'  Aut  dicam  invictse  sociali  foedere  mensae 
Magfnanimos  heroso,  et,  o  modo  spiritus  adsit  I 
Fraxigam  Saxoaicaa  Britonum  sub  xnarte  phalangaa." 

"May  I  fiiid  such  a  friend  ....  when,  if  ever,  I  shall  rerive  in  sonjf  our  native 
princes,  and  among  them  Arthur  moving  to  the  fray  even  in  the  nether  world,  and 
wh«i  I  will,  if  only  God*s  spirit  aid  me,  oreak  the  Saxon  bands  before  our  Britons' 
ttfowcss." 

;  The  same  announcement  is  reproduced  in  the  Epiiaphium  D^monis^ 
1639,  and  in  Pamphlet  No.  4,  in  the  often-quoted  words: 

"Perceiving'  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty, 
or  there2dx>ut,  met  with  accept^mce,  ...  I  began  to  assent  to  them  (the  Italians) 
and  divers  of  my  friends  here  At  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward  promptiAg  which 
now  grows  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labor  and  intent  study,  whicn  I  talce  to  be  my 
portion  in  this  life,  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  neriiaps 
kave  something. so  wriueo  to  aftertimes  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  U  aie." 

Between  the  publication  of  the  collected  Poems  in  1645,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Paradise  Lost  in  1667,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
Milton  gave  no  public  sign  of  redeeming  this  pledge.  He  seemed  to 
his  contemporaries  to  have  renounced  the  follies  of  his  youth,  thei 
gewgaws  of  verse,  and  to  have  sobered  down  into  the  useful  citizen. 
"  Le  bon  poSte/' thought  Malherbe, ''  n'est  pas  plus  utile  k  T^tat  qu'un 
bon  joueur  de  quilles."  Milton  bad  postponed  his  poem,  in  1641,  till 
*'the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this  impertinent  yoke 
of  prelatry,  under  whose  inquisitorious  and  tyrannical  duncery  no  free 
4nd  splendid  wit  can  flourish."  Prelatry  was  swept  -away,  and  he 
asked  for  further  remand  on  account  of  the  war.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded, the  country  was  settled  under  the  strong  government  of  a 
Protector,  and  MiUpn's  great -work  did  not  appear.  It  was  not  even 
preparing.  He  was  writing  not  poetry  but  prose,  and  that  most  ephe- 
meral and  valueless  kind  of  •  pro^e,  pamphlets,  extempore  articles  on 
the  topics  of  the  day.  He  poured  out  reams  of  them,  in  simple  Uncon- 
sciousness that  they  h^  no  ififluence  whatever*  on  the  current  of 
events* 

Nor  was  it  that,  during  these  five-and-twenty  years,  Milton  was 
me^itatin^  in  secret  what  he  could  not  bring  forward  in  public;  that 
he  was  ofily  holding  back  from  publishing,  becaus^e  there  was  no  pub- 
fic  ready  to  listen  to  his  song.  In  these*  years  Milton  w£^  neither 
writing  nor  thinking  poetry.  Of  the  twenty-four  sonnets,  indeed— 
twenty-four,  reckoning  the  twenty-lined  piece,  **  The  forcers  of  con- 
science/' as  a  sonnet — eleven  belong  to  this  period.  But  the^  do  not 
form  a  continuous  series,  such  as  do  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Son^ 
*ieU^  nor  do  they  evince  a  sustained  mood  of  poetical  meditation.     On, 
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the  contrary,  their  very  force  and  beauty  consist  *in  then*  being  the 
momentary  and  spontaneous  explosion  of  an  emotion  welling  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  forcing  itself  into  met/ical  expression,  as  rt 
were,  in  spite  of  the  writer.     While  the  first  eight  sonnets,  written 
before  164s,  are  sonnets  of  reminiscence  and  intention,  like  those  of 
the  Italians,  or  the  ordinary  English  sonnet,  the  eleven  sonnets  of 
Milton's  silent  period — from  1645  to  1658 — are  records  of  present 
feeling  kindled  by  actual  facts.     In  their  naked,  unadorned  simplicity 
of  language,  they  may  easily  seem,  to  a  reader  fresh  from  Petrarch, 
to  be  homely  and  prosaic.     Place  them  in  relation  to  the  circumstance 
on  which  each  piece  turns,  and  we  begin  to  feel  the  superiority  for  poetic 
effect  9f  real  emotion  over  emotion  meditated  and  revived.     Historv 
has  in  it  that  which  can  touch  us  more  abidingly  than  any  fiction.     It 
is  this  actuality  which  distinguishes  the  sonnets  of  Milton  from  any 
othier  sonnets.    Of  this  difference  Wordsworth  was  conscious  when  he 
struck  out  the  phrase,"  **  In  his  hand  the  fhing  became  a  trump.**     Mac- 
aulay  compared  the  sonnets  in  their  majestic  severity  to  the  collects. 
They  remind  us  of  a  Hebrew  psalm^  with  its  undisguised  outrush  of 
rage,  revenge",  exultation,  or  despair,  where  nothing  is  due  to  art  or 
artifice,  and  whose  poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  heart,  and  not  a 
branch  of  literature.     It  is  in  the  sonnets  we  most  realize  the  force  of 
Wordsworth's  image — 

*Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea.'' 

We  are  not  then  to  look  in  the  sonnets  for  latent  traces  of  the  sus- 
pended poetic  creation.  They  come  from  the  other  side  of  Milton's 
nature,  the  political,  not  the  artistic.  They  are  akin  to  the  prose 
pamphlets,  not  to  Paradise  Lost:  Just  when  the  sonnets  end,  the 
composition  of  the  epic  was  takefi  In  hand.  The'  last  of  the  s<Jtiinets 
(23  in  the  ordinary  numeration)  was  written  In  i6$8;  and  it  Was  to  the 
same  year  that  our  authority,  Aubrey-Phillips,  refeft  his  beginn4ng  to 
occupy  himself  with  Paradise  Lost  He  had  by  this  time  settled  tHe 
two  points  about  which  he  had  been  long  in  doubt,  tfie  subject  aifd  the 
form.  Long  before  bringing  himself  to  the  point  of  composition,  he 
had  decided  upon  the  fall  of  man  as  subject,  and  upon  the  narrative, 
or  epic,  form,  in  preference  to  the  dramatic.  It  is  even  possible  thftt 
a  few  isolated  passages  of  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands,  may  have  be^n 
written  before.  Of  one  such  passage  we  have  Aubrey's  assurance  that 
it  was  written  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  before  1658,  and  while  he  was 
still  contemplating  a  drama.  The  lines  are  Satan V  speech,  /*.  Z.  iv. 
32,  beginnmg —  ,    , 


-(» 


O^  thou  that  with  nup  ^asing  fflory  .crownfd." 


These  linesi,  Phillips  says,  his  uncle  reqiled  to  him,  as  forming  the 

opening  of  his  t"rag9dy. . .  jThey  are  modelled," >s,  the  classical  reader 

^Ul  perceive,  upon  Euripides.  * 'Possibly  fKey  Were  Wt'intcfndei^  ibr 
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ithe  very-iirst  Uj»b»»  since  if  Milton  intended  to  foUow  the  practice  of 
his.  model,  the  lofty  lyrical  tone  of  this  address  should  have  been  in- 
troduced by  a  prosaic  matter-of-fact  setting  forth  of  the  situation,  as 
io  the  Eiunpfdean  prologue^     There  are  other  passages  in  the  poem 
whicli  have  the  air  of  beisa^  insitious  in  the  place  where  they  stand. 
The  lines  in.JBook  iv.^now  in  question,  may  reasonably  be- referred  to 
.i640-r42,)  the-date  of:  those  leaves  in  the  Trinity  College  MS.  in  which 
Milton- has  writbea.down,  with  his  own  hand,  viarious  slcetches  of 
tragedies,  which  might  possibly  be  adopted  as  his  final  choice. 
■  A.passag&da  Tkt  Reason  of  Churfh  Government^  written  at  the- same 
peiiod«.;i64i,  gives  :U8  the  fullest  Account  of  his  hesitation.     It  was  a 
hesitation  ca,tji9cd .  partly:  by  the  wealth  of  mtatfer  which*  hi^  reading 
suggested  to  him»  partly. by.  the  consciousness  that  he-  ought  not  to 
begin,  la  .haste  while  each  year  was  ripening  his  powers.'  .  Every  one 
who  has  undertaken  a  work .  of,  any  length  has  made  the  experience 
that  the  faculty  of  composition  will-  aot  "worknvith  ease  until  the  reason 
is.. satisfied  that  the  subject  chosen  is  a  congenial  one.     Gibbon  h€ts 
told  us  himself  of  many  periods  of  history  upon  which  he  tried  his 
.pen,  even  .after  the  memorable  13th  October,  1764,  when  he  **sate 
musing.amid  the  tuinfi  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars  were 
singing  veSpers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.*'     We  know  how  many 
sketches  of  possible  tragedies  Racine  would  make'  before  he  could 
adopt  one  as  the  Appropriate  theme,  on  whkh  he  could  work  with 
tha  tthorough  enjciyment  /ctf  the  >lftbor  which  is  necessary  to  give  -  life 
and  verve  to  any  creation,  whether  of  the  poet  on  the  orator. 
.'  The  loaivcs  oiithe  Trinity  College  MS.»  which  are 'contemporary  with 
.his  confidence  to  the-  readers  of  his.tmct.Cy  Church  Governmenty 
-exhibitia  list  of  nearly,  one'  hundred .  subjects,  which  had  occurred  to 
him  icQQS'time  to  time  as  practicable  subjects*     From,  tifie  mode  of 
.entry  we  see  £hat«: already  in  1641,  a  scriptural  was  likely  to  have  the 
-piceleoence  ov^  atprolane  subject^  and  thajt  among  scriptural  subjects- 
JPara^exLost  ifixQ  familiar  title'  appears  in .  this  .esdy  note)  stands  out 
prominently  >{(bove  the  ne^t.  :  The  historical  subjectSL  are^  all  taken 
from- nativiei. history^  none,  are  foreign^  and. all  from  the  time  before 
the  Roman  conquest.  >  The  scriptural  subjects .  are  partly  firom  the 
.  (Bd,  {'partly  irom  the  >New^; Testament.     Some  of  these  subjqats  are 
.M^med'^and  nothing  inorev/ while. others  are  slightly^  ^tx:hed  out. 
.Adnong.  these  lattier  are  Ma^tistes,  on  the  death,  of  John  fhe  Baptist;, 
and'  Chfisiusi  RatiejAs^  apparently  to  b^  confined  to  -the  agony  in  the 
^garden.     Oi  Rgtradise  Last.itkcre.&rc  fdur  drafts  in  greater  detail  than 
any  of  tb^otheits.     These. dsafta  of  the  plot  or  action,  though  lione.of 
them  that  which  was  finally  adopted*. ai«  sufficiently  near  to  the  action 
of  the  -poem  as  iti  stands,  to  ceveal  to  us  <the  fact  that  the  author's 
imaginative  concej^on.bf>what  he  intended  fopcDduce  was  generated, 
.cast,  and  moulded  at> a  comparatively  early  age.     The  commonly 
tecei:^ed  potion,  therefjDre/witti^  which  atithors,  as  they  a^,  are  wfant 
tn  «piidS>rt  thfi^nselvfife,  that  otie  of  the  greatest  feats  i>f  original  ijiven« 
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tion  achiered  by  inaii  was  began  after  fifty!  ^mustbe'.tiius  far«ncKiified<> 
Paradise  Lost  was  composed  after  fif ty^  but  was  coneeived  at  thiny'two* 
Hence  the  high  dJegree.of  perfection  realized  ra  the  total  result. .  For 
there  were  combined  to  produce  it  the  opposite  virtues  of  v^<y  distkict  - 
periods  of  mental  development — ^the  daring*,  jmagiaation  and  fiesh 
emotional  play  of  early  manhood,  with  the  exerased  ^idgment  aii4  - 
chastened  taste  of  ripened  years.     We  have  reganled  ther^twenty^five 
years  of  Milton's  life,  between  1641  and.  the  cocnraeiicement^of /Vznr* 
disc  Lost  as  time  ill  laid  out  upon  inferior -work  which  any  one  CQuld 
'60;  and  which  was  not  worth  doing  by  any  one.  -  Yet  it  m^y  be  made  - 
a  question  if  in  any  orther  mode  than  by  adjourmnent  <of-  his  eailj; 
design,  Miltoii  could  have  attained  to  that'iimon  of  origiaal  strength 
with  severe  restmint,'  which  distinguishes  from  all  other  poetry,  e?!9Cepfr  - 
that  of  Virgil,  the  three  great  ppems  of  his  old  age.     If  the. fatigue  of 
age  is  sometimes'  feh  in  Paradise  Regained^  mt,  fell  in  Puvadi^t  Lost 
only  (in  the  words  of  Chateau briafxl)>  *'  la  maCttrite  de  l'4ge  k  trav«» 
lespassiansr*des.leg^rcs  jaanees^.  une  chaxtne  extraordloaire  de-ineilMr 
lesSeet  de  jfeunesse.'*  .    1  '  .   :.  .♦  .:  .1     -   -.     , 

A  still  further  iaf&nence  is  'v^arranted  by  the  Trinil^  College  jottiQg<^ 
of  T641.  Hot  the  critic^  merely,  bi;t  readers  ready  to  syropaithizer 
have  been  sometimes' inclined  to  wish  thax  Mtftion  had  devoted  his 
power  to'  a  more  human '  subject;  in  which  the  'poet's  tnveotioa  could 
have  had  frber  play,  and  for  which  bis  reac|er>  interest  could  have 
been  more  ready.  And  it  hsis  been  thought  that  the  choice  of  ^  .Bihdi* . 
cal  subject  indicates  the  narrowing  effect  of  age,  adversity,  land  blind-* 
nes£  combined.  We  now  know  that  the  FiUl  was&he-  theiBe,  if-  not 
determined  on,  at  least  predominant  in  Milton's  thoughts,  at  the  2^e 
of  thirty-twol  His  ripened  judgment  odly  approved  a  selection  inade 
in  earlier  years,  add  ia  days  full  of  hope.  •  That  in  selecting' a^Sciap^ 
tural .  subject  he  was-  not  in  fact  exercising  aay  choic&r  ^^t  wa8''deter<»  - 
mined  by  his  circumstances,  is.  only  what  mi^st  be  s^d  of  «all  cfaoBOsing^  -, 
With  all  his  originality,  Mikon  was  still  a  man  ol.his  a&e.  .A'.RuFitaci. 
poet,  in  a  Puritan  environment^  could  not  have  done- otherwise....;. But 
even  hadr choice  been  ih.hi^  powejr,  it  is  doubtful  .if  ha<  would- haver  had 
thesameisuccesf  witha  subject'takenfrcm.bistory..         •  1  .     -  '•. 

Firsts  looking  dt  his  public.  •  He  was i  to.  wriite  in  Ei^lisfa;^  Tfais^' 
which,  had'  at  oiie  time  been  matter  of  doubt;  had  at  an  ;ea^y.;8tB9e 
xome  td  be  his  decision.     Nor  liad  the  choice:  of  £afflish^been..inad6. 
for  the  sake  of  popularity,  which  he  despised.:    He  did.  not  desire. ta 
write  for  the  many,  but  for: the  few.    But. he  was ■  entbusiasticaii^ . 
patriotic. '  He  had  entire  contempt  for  the  shouts  of  (heia»c^  but  ^Im 
English  nation,  as  etnbodied  in  the  persoiis  of  the  wise  and  -goodA,  he 
honored  and  reverenced  with  all  'the  de|Xb  of*  his  nature...  Itrwasfor 
the  sake:  of  his  nation  that  be  wais  to  devote^  his  Ii|e  taa  work  whick 
wasctoenooblet-her  tongue  among' the  ianguages' of  ^Eui-ope.  •     «   j 
-  He  was  then  t6  write  in  En^tsh^  fotr  the  English,. not -populaiijR;, 
butnatioBiaUyr'  'This  yte5<3kitioQ  at: once  Umited  hi«>SQbJ«dt.;  .Jiaswha 
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aspires  tB  be  thtf  poet  of  a  tiilti6n  Fs  bdutid  to  adopt  a  hero  who  is  already 
deiar  to 'that  {)eciple,'to  ehoosA  a  subject  and  characters  which  arc 
abieady  familiar^  to  ttiem.  Th^s  \i  no  rale  of  literary  art  arbinarily 
eaxcted  by  the  critics;  it  iS  a  dictate  of  reason,  and  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  all' the  great  national  poets.  The  more  obvious  examples  will 
o<*nr  to  every  reader. '  But  It  fn^y  be  observed  tbat  even  the  Greek 
tiigfidians,  who  addressed  a  tlior'e  limited  audience  than  the  epic 
poets;  took  their  plots  ^rofti  the  best  known  legends  touching  the  fbr- 
times  cf  the  royal  hOfu^softhe  Hellenic  race.  Now  to  the  English 
reader  of  the  seventeenth  centliry — and  the  same '  holds  good  to  this 
day— 'there  were  only  twc^  cycles  of  ^persons  and  events  sufiicijen;tly 
knotrnT  l)cfbrehatld  to'ddUnt  olF  being  assumed  by  a  poet.  He  mUst 
gotfther  tDthi:  Bibleort6  the  af/fials  of  Englartd.  '  Thus  far  Milton's 
choice  of  subject  was  limited '  by  the  consideration  of'thp  public  for 
whom  he  -wi-ote. 

Seconclly,  he  was  stilt  fStrther  restricted ,  by  a  condition  which  the 
nattire  of  hife  own  InteHigertce  imposed  trpoti  himself.  •  It  "yirais  neces- 
siry  for  Miltoti  that  the  events  and  personages,  which  were  to  arouse 
and:  detain-  hisilmerests,  should  beireal  events  arid  personages.  The 
mere  play  of  fancy  with  the  J)fetty  aspects  of  thliigs  could  not  satiny 
him;  he  wanted  to  feel  beneath  him  k  substantial  world  of  reality. 
He  had  not  the  dramatist*^  imagination  which  can  body  forth  fictitious 
characters -with  suoh  life-like  redllty  that  it  can  and  does  itself  believe 
in.  t^ieii*  existence.  Matauliiy  has  truly  said  that  Milton's  genius  is 
lyrical,  not  dramatk.  His'  lyre  will  only  echo  real  emotion,  and  liis 
imagifiatkm  Is  ofily  starred  by  teal  circumstances.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  within  the  fatednatlon  6f  the  romances  bf  chivalry,  as  well 
in  their  original  form' as  In  the  reproductions  of  Afi<ist6  and  Spenser, 
While  under  thi!^ '  in^uence,  he  had  thou{Hit  of.  Peeking  his  subject 
among  the  heroes  6f  thesis  lays  of  old  niiristrelsy.  And  as  one  of  his 
principles  was  that  his  hei»  must  be  a  national  hero,  It  was  of  course 
upon  the  A'nhurten  eycte  that  his  aspiration  fixed.  When,  he  did  so, 
heiiodcMibt'betiei^ed  at  least  the  historical  e^^istence  of  Arthur."  As 
soen,. however,* as  he  cahie  t6  understand*  the  fabulous,  basis  of  the 
Arthurian  legend,  it  became  unfitted  for  hii  use.  In  the  Trinity 
College  MS."  of  1641,  Arthur*  has' already  disappeared  from  the  list  of 
pojiilbte  sobjecis^a  list  which  <*ontainS  thirty-eight  suggestions  o\ 
names  frtnn  British  or  Skxbh  histoiy,  Siich  as  VOrtigero,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Harold,  Matbeth,'  ^tc.  W.hil^  he  demanded  the  basis  of 
reality  for  his  per*onf^t*S;  with  a  Yrue  instinct  he  at'  tbe  same  tjime 
rejected  all  that  fell  witi^in  the  period  of  "well-ascertained'historj.  He 
made  the  Congest  the  lower  limit  of  his  choTcei  In  this  negative 
decistofT  against  historfdal  romance  we  recognize  Miltori'i?  judgment, 
and  his  correct  estimate  bfliis  onvn  ]f)OWers.  Those  w^o  have  been 
thought  tosucoted  best  in  engrafting  fiction  upon  history,  Shakesperc 
or  Waker  S<!o^,'ha^e  been  eminently  humaq  noets,  and  have  achieve^^ 
the»r  iDamLre'6|i«ntcite*^by  in^tftig  ^me  wttl'kndtrn'  hanie'With  t^ 
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attriljutes  .pf  ordinary  hamanlty  «Qc]ir  «9  wc  aU  know  ft.  *  This  was 
precisely  what  Milton  could  not  liave  done.  Htj  ;J»d  none  of  that 
sympathy  with  which  Shakespere  embraced  all  natural  and  connhdn 
afTectipns  q!  his  brother  men.  Milton,  burning;  as 'he*  did  witli  a  oenr* 
suming  fire  of  jpassion„  ami  yearning  for  rapt  ^omnmnioi]  with'-seled 
souls,,  had  withal  an  aloofness  fro^- ordinary  m«fy  aodwenien;  and  a 
pound  disdain  qf  commonplace- joy  and  sorra^^i^ch  has  led 'hasty 
biographers  and  critics  rtb  represent  him  as  iiaffd.  aOstlBre'^^^n  irofi 
man  oLifon  mpiild..  This  wantofanterest  in  common- It{e«dis<ia3ii6ed 
ftiin  for  the  task  of  revivifying  historic  scenes^  ..........  .    • 

Milton^s  niental  constitution,  then,  demati^ed/  tn  'the  hiatMab  vpdd 
which  it  was  .to  work,  a  cqmbinaJtioin  of  qualitieji  stch  -as-  Tc#yfew 
subjects  could  offer.  .  The  events  a<i4f  personiDges  must  'be  real' and 
substantial,  for  he  could  not  occupy  himself  seriously  withair^  Tioth» 
ings  and  crcat^ares.  of  ^  pure  iancy*  Yet  they  mvstnot  be  st^  evcrtta 
and  personages  as  hi3tf>ry  hadi  portrayed  to  ucr  w^  well4cn6lwn'chap> 
acters,  and  sul.  their  virtues,  faults,  foibles,  and:  pe^lfetrhk^.*  And, 
lastly,  it  was  requisite  'that  they  sliot^ld  be  the  commcfn  -property  dnd 
the  familiar  interest  of  a  wide  circle  of  English  teaderft.     •-•  - 

'These  being*  the  conditions  jequired-.-io  this  subject,  it-  is  obvioos 
ihkt  no  choice  was  left  to  the  poet  in.  the  England  of  ■  thfe  seventcctH 
century  but  a  biblical  subject.:    And  among  the  m^nypfcuresque  epi- 
sodes which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  present,  the'narrative  06  the  Fall 
stands  out  with  a  character,  pf  all-em brs^<^iiig  ciEHmprehenst^eness  ^htch 
belongs  to  no  other  single  event  in  the  Jewfsh-^nnalt.    ^Th©  first  sec- 
tion  of  the  Bootf  of  Genesis  clothes  in  a  dramatic  f^rm  the  dogmatic 
idea  froni  which  wasi  developed  in  the.  c^r^e  of-th^  ftgeis  the  wfa'oltt 
scheme  of  Judaicp-CKristian    anthropology.-     In/thia  worldidmma, 
I^eaven  f^boye  and  Hell  bene^^,vthe  ppwersof  light  and  those  tif 
(tirkness  are  bqth  .brought  upo^  the'  scent  i«  conflict  iRfith:«ach  txthct; 
over  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  pi;ir  globe— ia  raifiut^  bali  of>tDafieeT 
slispended  between  two  infinities.  ;  This;,  gigantic  and  tmnanagable 
materiatis  so  completely  mastered  by  the  poet's  imaginatioiy,  ihat-ive 
are  made  to  fell  at  one  and  the  same  tinfie  the  petty  dHsaeosiofis  of  biaf 
earth  in  comparispn  with  primordial  space  and  ahuighty  ^siy^er.  ^nd 
the  profovmd  import  to  us  p^  the  i^siie /depending  en '  the  corffiict. 
Other  poetSj  of  inferior  j>owers,  l^^ve.  friMn-  time^  to  tjrte  attempted,, 
with  different  degrees  p(succesfi|,.^bme  of -the -minor  <Seril*ur«l  hitet<K 
rjea:'  Bodmer,  ^e  N9>achian  Deluge^; .  Solomon  Gessner,  tht  Death   of 
Abel',  etc*  ,  And. ^iltonjikifiself,- after  he  -had-^pent'his  -fttli  sfreng^th 
upon  }iis  greatev  theine,  recuvrod  in  Samson  Agonistfs  to  "Cmd  stfehepi- 
sode,  "^hich  he  had -deliberately  set  aside  before,  ae  tiot  giving^ 'verge 

eiioujgh  for  the  swee^  pf  his  spari,ng  conception.         ,--..<'- 

"These  considerations  duly  weighedi  it  will  be  foiondthat-  the t subject 
oj  thte  FalLof  >lan  was  notso  ipuch-iMiijtoa'^  ch^i^ertfs  bis '-neoessttyi' 
Asfi^ong  iirtlxe  .ti:a$tion»  ot  the;  pedple:of  tl|e '6aith»ito1r  is-r 
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another  story  which  could  have  been  adequate  to  his  demands.  Biog- 
raphers niay  have  been  somewhat  misled  by  his  speaking  of  himself 
as  "  long  choosing  and  beginning  late."  He  did  not  beging  till  1658, 
when  he  was  already  ^ty,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily  inferred 
that  he  did  not  choose  till  the  date  at  which  he  began.  But,  as  we 
have  5een»  he  had  already  chosen  at  least  as  early  as  1642,  when  the 
plan  of  a  drama  on  the  subject,  and  under  the  title  of  Paradise  Lost^  w£ls 
(uUy  developed.  In  the  interval  between  1642  and  1658,  he  changed 
the  loriti  from  a  drama  to  an  epic,  but  his  choice  remained  unaltered. 
And  as  the  address  to  the  sun  (Paradise  Lost,  iv.  32)  was  composed  at 
the  earlier  of  these  dates,  it  appears  that  he  had  already  formulated 
even  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  poem  that  was  to  be. 
,  I  have  said  that  this  subject  of  the  Fall  was  Milton's  necessity,  being 
the  only  subject  which  his  mind,  *'  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  mus- 
ing," found  large  enough.  But  as  it  was.  no  abrupt  or  arbitrary 
choice,  so  it  was  not  iorced  upon  hiip  from  without,  in  the  way  in  ^ 
which  the  Deeds  of  the  Roman  People  (Gesta  Populi  Romani)  were 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  Virgil.'  We  must  agarn  remind  ourselves 
that  Milton  had  a  Calvinistic  bringing  up.  And  Calvinism  in  pious 
Puritan  souls  of  that  fervent  age  was  not  the  attenuated  creed  of  the 
(Eighteenth  century,  the  Calvinism  which,  went  not  beyond  the  per- 
sonal gratification  of  safety  for  myself,  and  for  the  rest  damnation. 
When  Miltcm  was  being  reared,  Calvinism  was  not  old  and  effete,  a 
mere  doctrine.  It  was  a  living  system  of  thought,  and  one  which 
carried  the  mind  upwards  towards  the  Eternal  will,  rather  than  down- 
wards .towards  my  personal  security.  Keble  has  said  of  the  old  Catho- 
Uc  views,  founded  on  sacramental  symbolism,  that  they  are  more 
poetical  than  any  others  in  the  church.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  a  predestinarian  scheme,  leading  the  cogitatiou  upwards  to  dwell 
upon  "  the  heavenly  things  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  opens 
a  conception  and  poetical  framework  with  which  none  other  in  the 
whole  cycle  of  human  thought  can  compare.  Not  election  and  repro- 
bation as  set  out^n  the  pe^ty  chicanery  of  Calvin's  InsHtuust  but  the 
prescience  of  absolute  wisdom  revolving  all  the  possibilities  of  time, 
space,  and  matter.  Poetry  has  been  defined  as  "the  suggestion  pf 
nioble  grounds'  for  the  noble  emotions,"  and,  in  this  respect,  . 
none  of  the  world-epics— rthere  -are  at  most  five  such  in  exis- 
teoce—- can  compete  with  Paradise  Lost,  The  melancholy  pathos  of 
Lucretius,  indeed,  pierces  the  heart  with  a  two-edged  sword  more  keen 
than  Milton '«,  but  the  compass  of  Lucretius'  horizon  is  tnuch  less, 
being  limited  to  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  The  horizon  of  Para- 
tUse  Lost  is  •  not-  narrower  than  fill  .space*  its  chronology  not  shorter 
Uian  eternity;  the  globe  of  our  earth  a  mere  spdt  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse, and  that  universe  itself  a  drop  suspended  in  the  infinite  empy- 
rean. His  aspiration  had  thus  reached  "  one  of  the  highest  arcs  that 
human  contemplation  circling  upwards  can  make  from  the  glassy  sea 
DVibeQsoashftStands'- ^XW//-.  und  Dis^),   Like  his  contemporary  t^as^l. 
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his  mind  had  beaten  her  wings  against  the  prison  walls-  i^  human 
thought. 

The  vastness  of  the  scheme   of  Paradise  L^st  may  become  more  - 
apparent  to  us  if  we  remark  that,  within  its  embrace^  there  seems  to 
be  equal  place  for  both  the- systems  of  physical  astronomy  which  were 
current  in  the  seventeenth  century.     In  England,  about  the  imubPam* 
dise  Lost  was  being  written,  the  Copernican  theory,  which  placed -the 
sun  in  the  centre  of  our  system,  was  already  the  established  belief' of 
the  jfew  well-informed.     The  old  Ptolemaic  oc  Alphonsine  system/ 
which  explained  the  phenomena  on  the  hypothesis  of  nine  (or  ten) 
.transparent  hollow  spheres  wheeling  round  the  staiioaary  eaitb,  was 
still  the  received  astronomy  of  ordinary  people.     These  two  beltefSi^ 
the  one  based  on  science,  though  stiU  wanting  the  calculation  witich 
Newton  was  to  supply  to  tnake  It  demonstrative,  the  other  supported 
by  the  tradition  of  ages,  were,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  in  presence  of 
ceach  other  in  the  public  mind.     They  are  |q  presence  of  each  other 
also  in  Milton's  epic.     And  the  systems  confront  each  other  iti  the 
poem,  in  much  the  same  relative  position  which  they  occupy  in  th^ 
mind  of  tlie  public.     The  ordinary,  habitual  mode  of  speaking  of  celes* 
tial  phenomena  is  Ptolemaic  (see  Paradise  Lost^  vii.  339  ;  iii.  481)^. 
The  conscious,  or  doctrinal,  exposition,  of    the  same  phenomena  iH- 
Copernican  (see  Paradise  Lost,  yiii.  122).      Sharp  as  is  the  contrast- 
between  the  two  systems,  the  one  being  the  direct  contradictory  of  thfe 
other,  they  are  lodged  together,  not  harmonized,  within  the  vast  cir*' 
cuit  of  the  poet's  imagination.     The  precise  mecbanisiQ  of  an  object^ 
so  little  as  is  our  world  in  comparison  with  the  immense  totality  may 
be  justly  disregarded.     **  De  minimis  non  curat  poeta.-'     In  the  uni-- 
verse  of  being  the  difference  between  a  iieliocentric  and  a  geocefitric . 
theory  of  our  solar  system  is  of  as  small  moment  as  |he  reconcileKneot 
of  fixed  fate;  free-will  foreknowledge  absolpte  .is  in  the  realm  of  abso> 
lute  intelligence.    The  one  is  the    frivolous   pastime  of  devils  ;  the 
other  the  Great  Architect 

•"  Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  thcAr  quaiint  opinions  wide."  ' 

As  one,  and  the  principal,  ihconslsteiicy  in  Milton's  presentment  of- 
his  matter  hais  now  been  i^entioned,  a  general  remcu-k  may^  be  ma<le  < 
upon  the  conceptual  incongruities  in  Paradise  Last*  The  poem  abounds ' 
in  such,  and  the  critics,  fjrom  Addisop  dowawards,  have  busied  tfaeia*' 
selves  in  Ending  out  more  and  more  of  them*  .  Milton's  geography  oi 
the  world  is  as  obscure  arid  untenable  as  that  of  Herodo^s. ,  The^ 
notes  of  time  cannot  stand  together.  To  give  aa  example:  Eve  says  > 
Paradise  LostfVf..^(^)^- . 

**  That  day  I  oft  remember,'  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'd," 

But  in  the  <^onolpgy  9I  the^  ppeo,  ^dam  Jumael£»  .whose  cnwtion- 
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preceded  tkat  of  Eve,  was  but  tbre^  days  old  at  the  time  this  remlnis* 
cence  is  repeated  to  him.  The  mode  in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  spoken 
ol  is  not  either  consistent  Athanastanism  or  consistent  Arianism* 
Above  all»  there  is  an  incessant  confusion  of  material  and  immaterial 
in  the  acts  ascribed,  to  the  angels.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  wished  for  con- 
sistency^  would  have  had  it  preserved  '*  by  keepine  immateriality  out  of 
sight."  And  a  general  arraignment  has  been  laid  against. Milton  of  a 
v^^gueness  and  looseness  of  imagery,  which  contrasts  unfavorably 
with  the  vivid  and  precise  details  of  other  poets — of  Homer  or  of  Dante, 
for  example. 

Now,  first,  it  must  be  said  that  Milton  is  not  one  of  the  poets  of  inac- 
curate imagination.  He  could  never,  like  Scott,  have  let  the  precise 
picture  of  the  swan  on  **  still  Saint  Mary's  lake"  slip  into  the  namby- 
p%mby  *'  sweet  Saint  Mary's  lake."  When  he  intends  a  picture,  he  is 
uamistakably  distinct;  his  outline  is  firm  and  hard.  But  he  is  not 
often  intending  pictures.  He  is  not,  like  Dante,  always  seeing — he  is 
mostly  thinking  in  a  dream,  or  as  Coleridge  best  expressed  it,  he  is  not 
a  picturesque  but  a  musical  poet.  The  pictures  in  Paradise  Lost  are 
like  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  some  noble  hall-— only  part  of  the  . 
total  magnificence.  He  did  not  aim  at  that  finish  of  minute  parts  in 
which  each  bit  fits  into  every  other.  For  it  was  only  in  this  way  that 
the  theme  he  had  chosen  could  be  handled  at  all.  The  impression  of 
vastness,  the  sense  that  everything,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  *'runs  up 
iato  infintnity,"  would  have  been  impaired  if -he  had  drawn  attention 
to  the  details  of  his  figures.  Had  he  had  upon  his  canvas  only  a  sin- 
gle human  incident,  with  ordinary  human  agents,  he  would  have  known, 
as  well  as  other  far  inferior  artists,  bow  to  secure  perfection  of  illusion 
by  exactness  t»f  detail.  But  he  had  undertaken  to  present,  not  the 
world  of  human  experience,  but  a  supernatural  world,  peopled  by  su- 
pernatural beings,  God  and  his  Son,  angels  and  archangels,  devils;  a 
world  in  which  Sin  and  Death  may  be  personified  without  palpable 
absurdity.  Even  his  one  human  pair  are  exceptional  beingrs,  from 
whom  we  are  prepared  not  to  demand  conformity  to*  the  laws  of  life 
which  now  prevail  in  our  world.  Had  he  presentsd  all  these  spiritual 
personages  in  definite  form  to  the  eye,  the  result  would  have  been  deg* 
radation.  We  should  have  had  the  ridiculous  instead  of  the  sublime, 
as  in  the  scene  of  the  ///W,  where  Diomede  wounds  Aphrodite  in  the 
hand,  and  sends  ^er  crying  home  to  her  father.  Once  or  twice  Milton  has 
ventured  too  near  the  limit  of  material  adaptation,  trying  to  explain  how 
angelic  natures  subsist,  as  in  th^  passage  (Paradise  Lost^  v.  405)  where 
Raphael  tells  Adatn  that  angels  eat  and  digest  food  like  man.  Taste  here 
receives  a  shock,  because  &e  incongruity,  which  before  was  latent,  is 
forced  upon  our  attention.  We  are  threatened  with  being  transported 
out  of  the  conventional  world  of  Heaven,  Hell,  .Ch^ios,  and  Paradise, 
to  which  we  had  well  adapted  ourselves,  into. the  real  world  in  which 
we  know  that  such  beings  could  not  breathe  aiid  move. 

Fqr  th^.  world-of  Paradiu  Lost  is  aa^  ideal,  conventional  wprldt  <|tftti^: 
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AS  much  as  llie  world  <^  the  Arahum  Nights,  or  the  wofld  of  the  chival- 
rous romance,  or  that  of  the  pastoral  novel.  Not"  only  dranaatic  but 
all  poetry  is  founded  on  illusion.  We  must,  though  it  be  bot  foi*  the 
moment,  suppose  it  true.  We  must  be  transported  out  of  tht  actual 
world  into  that  world  in  which  the  given  scene  is  laid.  It  is  chiefly 
the  business  of  the^  poet  to  effect  this  transportatioir,  but  the  reader 
(or  hearer)  mast  aid.  **Willst  du  Dlchtcr  ganz  Verstehen,  musst  in 
Dichter's  Lande  gehen.**  If  the  reader's  imagination  is  not  active 
enough  to  assist  the  poet,  he  must  at  least  not  resist  him.  When  we 
are  once  inside  the  poet's  heaven,  our  critical  faculty  may  justly 
require  that  what  takes  place  there  shall  b^  consistent  with  itself,  with 
the  laws  of  that  fantastic  world.  But  we  may  not  begin  by  objecting 
that  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  world  should  exist.  If,  in  any  age, 
the  power  of  imag^narion  is  enfeebled,  the  reader  becomes  more 
unable  to  make  this  effort;;  he  ceases  to  co-operate*' with  the  poet. 
Much  of  the  criticism  which  we  meet  with  on  Paradise  Lost  resolves 
itself  into  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  tnritic  to  make  that  initial  aban- 
donment to  the  conditions  which  the  poet  demands;  a  determination 
to  insist  that  his  heaven,  peopled  with  deities,  domination^,  princi* 
palities,  and  powers,  shall  have  the  same  material  laws  which'  govern 
our  planetary  system.  It  is  not,  as  we  often  hear  it  said,  that  the 
critical  faculty  is  unduly  developed  in  the  nineteenth'  century.  It  is 
that  the  imaginative  faculty  fsiils  us;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  criti- 
ctsm  is  powerless — it  has  no  fundamental  assumption*  upon  which  its 
judgements  can  proceed.        ' 

It  is  the  triumph  of  Milton's  skill  to  have  made  his  ideal  world  act- 
ual, if  not  to  every  English  mind's  eye,  yet  to  a  larger  number  than 
have  ever  been  reached  by  any  other  poetry  in  our  language.  Popular 
(in  the  common  use  of  the  word)  Milton  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be. 
But  the-world  he  created  has  taken  possession  of  the  pubHc  mind. 
Huxley  complains  that  the  false  cosmogony,  which  will  riot  yield  to 
the  conclusions  of  scientific  research,' is  derived  from  the  seventh  book 
of  Paradise  Lost;  rather  than  from  Genesis:  '  This  success  Milton  owes 
partly^  to  his  selection  of  his  subject,  partly  to  his  skill  in  handling  it. 
In  his  handling  he  presents  his  spiritual  existences  with  just  so  much 
relief  as  to  endow  them  i*^itl?  life  and  JjersonaHty,  "and  not  wtth  that 
visual  distinctness  which  wouM  at  once  reveal  their  spectral  immrate^- 
nality,  and  so  give  a  shock  to  the  illusion.  ■  We  might  almost  say  of 
his  personages  that  they  are  shapes,  **  if  shape  it  might  be  called  that 
shape  had  none."  By  his  art  otf  suggestion  by  association,  he  does 
all.  he  can^  to  aid  ti&  to  realise  his  agent's,  aAd'at'the  thoment'whcrt 
distinctness  would  disturb,  he  withdraws  th^  object  intb  a  mist/  and 
s6  disguises  the  incongruities  which  he  could  not  avoid.  The*  tact 
that  av(»kl6  d^oulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of  thiiigs-is  an  art  which 
gets-^the  Idast  appreciation  either  tn  life  oi*  xtt  literature.  But  if '  we 
would  have  some  measui^  of'  the  skill  whlek  in  PcerOdise  Lost  has 
aaidtui0tp99slMi&  heings^poss^ltf  todte  Imagifwticm,  «mtin|£yr  fixid  it. in 
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.jf^tr^ftisg  ti^»m.itif|th-t]^iiK^n^ted  a^str^Uqa  aml^jf^pint  voices, 
which  we  encounter  at  every  turil  in  Shelley,  creaturps  w^o  leave  be« 
^n(i'jtheo»  f&a:«noip^  disrtii^ct  ii^pre$«ion  thaii; that  we  have  been  in  a 
4r<^^Di>^o9i^,witb,gho§^.  f.  Shell&yy  toa» 

and  left  it  jthe^chaos'whtch  iMfoMnd  iu  'MUtoci  Imis^  elicited  ijiofn  simi- 
lar elements  a  conception  so  life-like  that  his  poetical  version  has  in- 
separably. gratftedttselfttpoH^  if  k  has  not  tftkeii  tber  pknexll,  the  his- 
5<»icar  nanrdtiTre  t>f  the  origfilal  creation. 

.  /So  much'.Mntpn  has  e£tected  by  his  ^l^llfiil  tifeatmient. .  /But  the  illtt- 
fliootwaSf 'greatly  focilkated  by 4k».. choice  of  'Sub^ct  He  had  not:to 
Cfeait*  Ws/'supernsittifal  pe4rsonag«?9,  they  were  already  there.  The 
fFather  and  Uie  Son,^  the  Angels,  Satan,  Baal  and  Moloch^  Adam  and 
Eve,  Were  ia:;fiiU-  poflsessioa  of  Che  popular,  imagixifttioni  adQd  more 
familiar  to  it  than  any  other  set  of  known  names.  Nor  was  the  belief 
sBOObvAedbto  fehenr a  haif 'belief,  ai  ftailef admission  06 -tbciv^ossibU  exist- 
eficfe;'6adlL  as:  psevails  at  onihsr  times  or 'iil  some  countries j  Isifac^ 
"Sog^Hitd  oI'MiitODrthe  arigelaaiid  devils-of  tHe  Jj^wiJah  Seripdtreswere 
CQOfle  3redil.iwiiigB,randibe[tterva»ched  tkmi-xny  historicai  peisonages 
emdd  .'Irau '  Tike  oid-'cfardf^tcleaf'were  inll  of  lies;  but  this  ivnasBiblmaruths 
^here  raitght  veoy  lilgely  have  been  a  Heniy  VIII.  ^  andhe^ntiglic  rhoive 
been  such  as  he  is  described,  but  at  any  fate  he  was  dead  andr.gdne« 
while  Satan  still  lived  and.  walked  the  e^trth^  the.  ideptical  Satan  who 
had  deceived:  GvQ. 

Nor  was  it  only  to  the  poetic  public  that  his  personages  were  real, 
iwtts  >and  .living  .factng^i  Tlie  poet  Jiraiself  faoHeves!  as  entirely  in  iheif 
existence  as  did  his  readers.  I  insist  upon  this  point,.  bitfcaasttiOneo! 
the  first  of  living  critics  has.  declared  of  Paradise  Lost  that  k  is  a  poem 
in  which  tvery  jfrtifioe'  of  fri'vention-  is"  consciously  employed,  not  a 
single  fact  being,  for  an  instant,  conceived  as  tenable  by  any  living 
faith.  (Ruskiti,  Sksams  m*td  LiHes,  p^  138-)  On  the  contrary,  we  shall 
not  rigluly  apprehend  either  the. poetry  or  the  character  ctf  the  poet 
until  we  reel  that'thrbughoixt  Paradise  Losty  as  in  Paradise  Regained  ittdi 
Samson,  Milton  felt  himself  fo  be  standing  oh  the  sure  gtbund  of  fact 
and  reality.  It  was  not  in  MUton's  nature  to.be  a  showman,  parading 
before  an  audience  4.  phantasmagoria  o<f  spirits,,  which  he  himself  knew 
to  be  puppets  tricked  up  for  the  entertainment  of  an  idle  hour.  We  are 
tQ^,.by>lIookhw't,.  that  the  (^d; man rwh^ftc^ii  the' ^t#i^ 
aftr -to,  Lady:  Dalkeitkj^^yifd^.beljeived Che  e^istenc^  of-  th^«lf .-.  La4y> 
palk^itUjrfpeated  ti^  tjilft  t<^  Walter  S4!Qtt»  ,wh0*worked<ili  up  with  con-r 
suminato  skill  intot  the;.^«j  ^e/Afuxl^si  Min^tr^L , :  3^9  is  a  oaseof  a 
f«^liy  believ^  [legend i)(  dialflerie.  becoming  the Iftwr^ -of  a  literacy 
fiflioiu.. Scott' seHtierhelioTeEiin  tli&n«i^ity;oi  iihei gQblia >piigoihlnvr 
«9i^  Si^riC^iEiPf^^)^  itijiiro^^  H<^«9lri4iiOI»fiil&4»ey<Mul 
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the  poetry  6f  "amusement,  and  no  poetry' trtth  only  this  tftOtttre  can 
ever  be  more'than  literiry  art.  ^  )        .  •   i  •  ,   .   ' 

'  Otiier  than  thJs  vras  Mthon's  cohcet>tion  of  his  o#n  fufieti^. "  OHhe 
fashionable  verse,  such  as  wa^  written  in  thfe'<I:jiLi^irte'itgeV^<fe«*y 
age,  he  disapproved,  not  only  because  it  was  imperfect  art,  bat  because 
it  was  untnie  uttetitacc'.  •  Pbenaf  tbat>w«re  mls*d  "ft*om  the  heato! 
youth,  or  the^vaporsof  wine;  Kice  that  whidh  ffoWs  ^t  waste  from  tli« 
pen  of  some  vulgar  encproiast,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  |^ia- 
site;**  we^'ln  his  eyes  tntachery'W  Che  poet's  high'trodatlwk;    '  '•    '^'^• 

^*  Pioeticat- pawefB  *««  the  iaspifed  gift  of  God*  fotelir.-bettoweA  .  .-\  Xsmitf 
nation,  and  are  of  power,  beside  th^  omm  of  a  p^piA»>  to  imbvecd  aii4«l|erishrf([^fi 
great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay,  tlie  pefturbail'on  of^tne 
"mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tun^;  to  celebrate'  in  glorious  and  lofty  hjrttps 
the*  thYone-  antf  ^uipage  ^i  God^t  «l&if|[htiHteS6j  and  what  Ho  wtMiks;  and  wtuft  ifee 
•users  tQ  bfl  wjrtMght.  with  liifldi  nrovi4«aGp  i.i^  his  fJ^urel^>;t  Ixi*  ^{^  irictoriffiiit 
as^onies  of  martyrs  and  ^ints^  the  deeds  ,ana  triumphs  pf  just  a|i4  pious  |\at>pnik 
doing  valiantly  through  fkfth  against  the  enemies  of  Chrfst  f  to  depilore  the  gen^rill 
reJapftes'of  kifiigdofltt  and  MatM  from  justice  and  Gdd's'ttUt  Worship/  *''i '    T  .  •'-  -> 

So'  he  had" written  in  E'643rand  -tfaia  lofty  f Inch  in^  his  caUhq[T6i^ 
4iorlied  him  twenty  years  later,  in  the  arduoas  labor,  of  his  attempt^tto 
realize  bis  own'tdoali.  Xti  setting*  huAself  rdown'to^conqioSe  'JParadi^ 
LoH  and  Regained^  he  i  Degpcded  fafmseif  -  not  as  'an  .as^ot,  Imt 'asi m 
mediUirii,  the%mouth-p&ece-of  **'that  eternal  Spirit' wflio  can  ennehiiritli 
all  utterance  and'ftU  knowied^e:  Urasia;  bsavesly  muse/'^  visits  iriid 
nigfatiyv   .  ■*.•.•-•  ,,■./-•-  .  >.-:  !•    :.j  fi-  • 


s  •< 


•  •-  *^  And  dictates  to  me  stumb* ring,  or  inspired 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse.  '^ — Paradise  Los^  ix.'  a^.    >  ■     '  ■    •   •  < 

Urania  beafecHKB  ^e  flowing  word^aflid  jttHsicid  sweetsesB';  IrdcGokI's 
Spirit  faeiDoks  to "  >  r 


•  I         r 


">  ■"::     -  '   '•    :  •. ■  :  '  '.r 


.      ."Shine  ipwar4-»,afid  the  min^through^alLhcr.ppWii^    -,...   ,  ,,  .„   j., 

Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thent6' 

■     ■'     P«rge  ^d  disperse;  th&t  I  may  ftce  And  tdU    ::*•::      "    '  v  i 

Of  tluQffs  iajtristbfte  &q laorta^  sighti ^^r^Jhwtidu^jUostt 'iii: rgou :  ■  *" i 

The  singers  with  whom  he  would  fain  equal ^himsiplt  AXt.t^ot  Paatc^  or 
Tasso,  or,  as.pryden  >vould  hay^  it,  Spenser,  but     *,.  :;  ,  ;.,•   ..   ;  ^•^' 
, "  Blind  ThamyHs,  and  blin^  Moeomdes, '" 
'  •    ■'     And  Tfresias  and  Phineui,  prbi>hfet^  old."' '       •'  ^■"•• 

As  he'  is  equalled  wkh^ these*  'm  misfattun^e-^loss  of '  St^Bt^e  wdut9 
emtilatettiemin'  function.  ^Orpheus'  and  Mtisaefus  «lre^=thfe  po^tsfie 
would  =  fain '  hav«  as  th^  c<kiipaniOtl^  of '  hk'  thidhfghc  thedi^aieibd 
{Penst^so),  Artdithe  function  of  thfe  pofet  Uj  !ik6  tHb'se  of  Utit  pr6ftik 
in  the  old  dispensation;  not  to-  Invent/  bttttd  tittl*f;  -I^fe  G<^^slftttfi 
whidh  pauses  tts  npi--^li^%>ikattoti7ed  by^'th«'tOueH'bf'^£^i^HSreP^  H* 
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liigh  ;'Ms  irords  Were  ttot-Hs  own,  bat  a  suggestion.  Ev«n  for' style 
he  was  indebted  to  iiis  *' celestial  patroness  who  deigns  her  nightly 
vifiitacion  unimplOrVi.'' 

•Milton  was  not  dependent  upon  a  dubious  tradition  In  the  subject 
lieiiad  stiocted.  Man's  fall  and  recovery  were  recorded  itt  the  Script- 
ures. And  the  two  media  of  tmthV  the  internal  and  the  external,  as 
deriving  from  the  same  sourer,  nrast  ne^ds  be  in  harmony.  That  the 
Spirit  ^nl^tens  tiic  mind  within,  in  this* belief  the  Puritan  saint,  the 
poet,  and  the  prophet,  ^ho  all  met  in  Milton;  were  at  one.  That  the  old 
Testament  Scriptures  were  also  a  revelation  ft-Om  God,  was  an  article 
of  faitit which  he  hadnever  qilcstioned.  l^or  did  he  only  receive  thes6 
b6<Jks'As  6c)hv*ying  iA  substance  a  diyjne  view  of  the  w6fld*s  history, 
h^  Regarded  them  as  in  the  letter  a  transcript  of  fact. 

If  4he  poet-prophet  would  tell  the  «tory  Of  creation  or  redemption^ 
hefai'tftuS  rfcstrslined  not  only  by  the  general  outline  and  imagery  of 
thfe  Bible,  but  by  its  very  words.  And  here  we  must  note  the  skill  of 
the  poet  in  surmounting  an  added  or  artificial  difficuhy,  in  the  sub« 
ject  he  had  chosen  as  combined  with  his  notion  of  inspiration.  He 
iDttst  not  deviate  in  a 'Single 'sylfeble  from*  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
books.  He  must  take  up  into  his  poem  the  whole  of  the  sacred  har- 
rafcive.  This  he  must  do,  not  hierely  because  his  f  ekders  Vould  expect 
such  Ktcfil  accuracy  from  htm',  but  because  to  himself  that  narriitive 
wdfll  the  very  truth  which  he  was  undertaking  to  delfver.  The  additions 
which  his  fancy  or  inspiration  might  supply  must  be xestrilned  by  thii 
severe  law,  they  should  be  such  as  to  aid  the  reader's  imaginatioti  to 
conceive  how  the  event,  took  place.  They  rtitist  by  no  means  be 
suffered  to  alter,  disfigure^  traduce  the  substance  or  ,the  letter  of  the 
revelation.  This  is  what  Milton  h^s  done.  He  has  told  the  story  of 
ccdation  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture'    The  whole  of  the  »evet*th  book 

!  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  a  few  verses  of  Genesis.  What  he 
has  added  is  so  littte  incongruous  with  his  original,  that  most  English 
men  and  women  wbufd.probablyh^ve  some  dimculiy  in  discdminating 
in  recollection  the  part  they  derive  from  Mo^es,  from  that  which  they 
have  added  from  the  paraphrase  In  Genesis  it  is  the  Serpent  who 
tempts  Eve,  in  virtue  of  his  natural  wlUness.  In  Milton  it  is  Satan  who 
has  entered  into  the  body  of  a 'serpent, 'and  suppliM  the  iiitelligence. 
Here,  indeed,  Milton  tvas  Orily  adopting  a  gloss,  as  ancient  at  least 
as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (it.  24).     But  it  is  the  g:lQsji.  and  not  the  text 

'  of  MoSes,  which  is  in  possession  of  our  minds,  and  who  has  done  most 
to  lodge  it  there,  Milton  or  the  commentators  ?  Again,  it  is  Milton 
and.  not  Moses  .who  makes  the  serpent  pluck  ^nd  eat  the  first  apple 
from  the  t/ee;  ^ut  Bp.  Wilson  comments  upon  the  Words,  of  Gemisisi 
(iij.^  as  though  they  contained  this  purely  Miltonic  circunistance.' 

It  <coi|Id  hardly  but  be  that  one  or  two  of  the  incidents  whkti  Miltori 
has  supplied,  the  popular  imagination  has  ^een  unalble  to  homologate. 
Sudvan4nci4cnt  is  the  placing  of  artillery  in  the  wars  inheaVen."  Wc 
rej<^:^  's^gsestipn,  an<(  find  ti  mats  |>r6bability.   ^ot'irwcttld^DdC 
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^cem.SQ  Urvpfpba^e  to  Milan's  ^nteo^^prariies,,  aot  onlybec^^eit  vv^s 
an  article  of  tbe  received  poe^c  ir^iuoa.(se©  Ronst^-rii^  ^.  p. ,40).  .as 
because  fire-arms  had  not  quite  ceased  to  be  regarded  as.  adevUish 
.enginery  of  a  new  warfarer  unfair  in  the  V^nightly  code  of  ^onqr.  a  base 
sufistitute-of .  mechanism  for  individijal  valor.  ,  It  was  gunpowder. and 
pot  Don  Qfiixote  which  had  destroyed  th^  age  0/  chivalry.     , 

.Another  of  Milton's  Actions  which,  has  been  ^oixnd  too  grotesque  is 
the  ch^apge  (P,  Z..,  x.  50S)  pf,the  demons  into  .sprpents,  who  hissthfir 
Prince  po  his  return  from  his .  embassy.  H^re  it.  U  AOt,  I  think,. '§0 
;nuch  the  unnatural, character  of  the,  incident,  itscljfjj  as  its  gratuitous- 
jiess,  which  offendi^.  It  dpes  not  help  us  to  qpncei^vq  tjie  situ^^ion.  A 
suggestion  of  Chateaubriand  n>ay,  ierefore,.  go  som^.  ;way  towards 
reconciling  thfe  read.er  even  to  this  caprice  9f  imagination.  It  Indicates, 
he  sa>:su,the  4e$iradation  of  ,S^tan,  who,  f^-pm  |h^,  supj^rb,  Intelligence 
of  the  early  scenes  of  the  poem,  is  b^x>n9Q  at  its  close  a  hideous 
reptile.  He  has  not. triumphed,  ^>ut  has. f ailed,  ^pd  is  degrade^  loio 
the  old  dragon,  who  haunts  among  the  datnned. ,,  The  b/uising  of  his 
head  has  already  commenced.      .      ,  ,,     ,  r 

.  .The  bridge,,  agaiii,  which  Sin  and. Death  construe;  {Paradise  X^st^  x.  ; 
300),  leading  from  |tii,9  mqvith  of  hejlto  thq  wail  of.  the  wprid.  has  a  i 
chilling  effect  uppn.  ^hc  imaginatiPn  of  a  modern  reader.     l\  does  npt 
assist  the  cpaception  of  the^cosmical  sysjtem  which^  we  accept  in  the  1 
earlier  b,66k^.     This,  clumsy  fiction  se^ras  rpor^^  at  hpn^ie  in  t]bCjgro-j 
tesque  and  lawless  n^ythology  of  the.  Turks,  or  in  the  P/ersian  poet  S,iidi,  I 
who  is  said  by  Marmontel  to  haye  adopted  it  fpom  the  Turk.     If  M^l' ' 
ton's  intention  were  tp  reprqduce  J,acolJs  ladder,  he  shoujjd,.  like  Dante 
{P.arad,  xxi.  :?5),  have  made  it, ^be  means  of  comn^unication  between 
heaven  and  earth  J  '  .... 

It  is  possible,  that  .Milton  himself,  after  the  experiment  of  Paradise 
Lost  ^9:^  fully  before  him,. suspected  that  he  had  supplemented.. too 
muchf^r  his  purpose  ;.. that  Jhis  inifigfiry,  which  was  Resigned  to  iiijis- 
.  trate  history,  might  stand  in  iis  light.  For.u;^  the ,~cp;mpo5itipa  of 
Paraiiise  Hei^ained  (jjublished  ,1671)  he  has  adopted  £^  ,xnuch  severer 
style..  In.  ^his  poem' he  has  ^ot  qnly  curbed  his.jLnjiaginastion,  but. has 
filmost  suppressed  it.  He  has  amplified,  but  has  hardly  intrpdiAced 
any  circumsitance  .which  Js  not  in  the , original,  *  Paradise  ^^qined  is 
little  mor.e.than:a  j>araphrase  of  the ,  Te^ptat jon  as  lound  in  .tlie 
synoptical  gospels..  It  |s  a;marvel  of  ingenUsity  tha^  more  tljan  two ' 
tjhou^s^nd  lines  of  blank  verse  c^n  nf ye  beeii  constructed  put  oXsome 
^wenty  lines  0/  prpse,  without  the  addition, /of  any  invented  iijcident, 
pr  the  insertion  pf  any  irrplevapt.  digression, ,  .Ip  tl^e. first  tbre^\^op^ 
Qt.Pd.rf^iff  Ke^ained,^h^V^  is  not.  'a  single  simile,  ^^Nor  yet  caci  )l  b# 
said  ,that,.the.yei:siojn  of  .thp  gpspel  narrative' tias/-^l\e  .&ujt  ,9/ .  ipof 
ttjLcaphra^es^' viz., ,  that  pif. weakening  the  eflfeqt,  an^  obliterfijtin^  J^ 
chispUecl  features  of  the  priguial.  '  Leta  reader  tatke  paradise  Reg^qltua 
Qot  as  a*  thQm^  used  as  .a  canvas  for  poetical  cmbjfeirfjery,  anp'oppor- 
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fide  attempt  to  Impress  upon  the  mind  the  story  of  the  Temptation, 
and  he  will  acknowledge  the  concealed  art  of  the  gfenuine  epic  poet, 
bent  before  all  things  upon  telling  his  tale.  It  will  still  be  capable  of 
being  alleged  that  the  story  told  does  not  interest ;  that  the  com- 
position is  dry,  hard,  barren  ;  the  style  as  of  set  purpose  divested  of 
.  the  attributes  of  poetry.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  that  an  epic 
should  be  in  twelve  books ;  but  we  do  demand  in  an  epic  poem 
multiplicity  of  character  and  variety  of  incident.  In  ParcuHu  Regained 
there  are  only  two  personages,  both  of  whom  are  supernatural. 
Indeed,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  personages  ;  the  poet,  in  his  fidelity 
to  the  letter,  not  having  thought  fit  to  open  up  the  fertile  vein  of 
delineation  which  was  afforded  by  the  human  character  of  Christ.  The 
speakers  are  no  more  than  the  abstract  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
two  voices  who  hold  a  rhetorical  disputation  through  four  books  and 
two  thousand  lines. 

The  usual  explanation  of  the  frigidity  of  Paradise  Regained  is  the 
suggestion,  which  is  nearest  at  hand,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  age. 
Like  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn^  it  betrays  the  feebleness  of  senility,  and 
has  one  of  the  most  certain  marks  of  that  stage  of  authorship,  the 
attempt  to  imitate  himself  in  those  points  in  which  he  was  once  strong. 
'*  When  glad  no  more,  He  wears  a  face  of  joy,  bebause  He  has  been 
glad  of  yore."  Or  it  is  an  "  oeuvre  de  lassitude,"  a  continuation,  with 
the  inevitable  defect  erf  continuations,  that  of  preserving  the  forms  and 
wanting  the  soul  of  the  original,  like  the  second  parts  oi  Faust,  of  Don 
QuixoU^  and  so  many  other  books.. 

Both  these  explanations  of  the  inferiority  of  Paradise  Regained  have 
probability.  Either  of  them  may  be  true,  or  both  may  have  concurred 
to  the  common  effect.  In  favor. of  the  hypothesis  of  senility  is  the 
fact,  recorded  by  Phillips,  that  Milton  **  could  not  hear  with  patience 
any  such  thing  when  related  to  him."  The  reader  will  please  to  note 
that  this  is  the  original  statement,  which  the  critics  have  improved  into 
the  statement  that  he  preferred  Paradise  Regained  to  Paradise  Lost, 
But  his  approval  of  his  work,  even  if  it  did  not  amount  to  preference, 
looks  like  the  old  man's  fondness  for  his  youngest  and  weakest  off- 
spring. 

.  Another  view  of  the.  matter,  howeVer,  is  at  least  possible.  Milton's 
theory  as  to  th^  true  mode  of  handling  a  biblical  subject  was,  as  I 
hayesaid,  to  add  no  more  dressing,  or  adventitious  circumstance,  than 
should  assist  the  conception  of  the  sacred  verity.  After  he  had 
executed  Paradise  Lost,  the  suspicion  arose  that  he  had  been  too 
iadulgent  to  his ! im£^nation  ;  that  he  had  created  too. much.  He 
-would  make  a. second  experim^it,  in  which  he. would  enforce  his 
tteory  with  mpre  vigpr.  ,  In  the  composition  of  Paradise.  Lo^t  he  muist 
have  experienced  that  the  constraint  he  iihposed  upon  himself  had 
generated,  ,as  was  said  oif  Racine,  **a  plcniriide  of  soul."  Me  might 
'  infer  ihatfc  were  t|ie.,p9jprtpression  Carried  still  .^Urtlker, .  the  Reaction  of 
the  s^pirit  might  be  still  increased.     Poetry,  he  had  Said' 3oii^  befDie. 
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should  be  '*simple»  sensQons,  imiMissioned  "  (Tractate  9/ Education). 
Nothing  enhances  passion  like  simplicity.  Sk>  in  Paradise  Regained 
Milton  has  dLiried  simplicity  of  dress  to  the  verge  of  nakedness.  It  is 
prohabiy  the  most  unadorned  poem  extant  in  any  language.  He  has 
pushed  severe  abstinence  to  the  extreme  point,  possibly  beyond  the 
point,  where  a  reader's  power  is  stimulated  by  the  poet's  parsimony. 

It  may  elucidate  the  intention  of  the  author  Of  yanr^tV^  Regained,  M 
we  contrast  it  for  a  moment  with  a  poem  constructed  upon  the  oppo- 
site principle,  that,  viz.,  of  the  maximum  of  adornment.  Claudian's 
Rape  ^f  Proserpine  {h^n,  Sfx^  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and  elaborate 
poems  ever  written.  It  has  in  common  with  Milton  the  circumstance 
that  its  whole  action  is  contained  in  a  solitary  event,  viz.,  the  carry- 
ing off  of  Proserpine  from  the  vale  of  Henna  by  Pluto.  Alt  the  person- 
ages, too,  are  superhuman,  and  the  incident  itself  supernatural.  Clau- 
dian's ambition  was  to  overiay  his  story  with  the  gold  and  jewelry  of 
^  expression  and  invention.  Nothing  is  named  without  being  carv^, 
decked  and  colored  from  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  poet'$ 
treasury.  This  is  not  done  with  ostentatious  pomp,  like  the  hyper« 
bolical  heroes  of  vulgar  novelists,  but  always  with  taste,  which  though 
lavish  is  discriminating. 

Milton,  like  Wordsworth,  urged  his  theory  of  parsimony  further  in 
practice  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  not  been  possessed  by  ^ 
spirit  of  protest  against  prevadlingf  error:  Milton's  own  ideal  was 
the  chiselled  austerity  of  Greek  tragedy.  But  he  was  impelled  to  over- 
do  the  system  of  holding  back,  by  his  desire  to  challenge  the  evil 
spirit  which  was  abroad.  He  would  separate  himself  not  only  from 
the  Cleyelands,  the  Denhams,  and  the  Drydens,  whom  he  did  not 
account  as  poets  at  all,  but  even  from  the  Spenserians.  Thus-,  instead 
of  severe  he  became  rigid,  and  his  plainness  is  not  unfrequently 
jejune. 

**  Pomp  and  ostentation  of  reading,"  he  had  x}nce  written,  "  is 
admired  among  the  vulgar;  but,,  in  matters  of  religion,  he  is  learnedest 
who  is  plainest.*'  As  Wordsworth  had  attempted  10  regenerate  poetry 
by  recurring  to  nature  and  to  common  objects,  Milton  would  revert  to 
the  pure  Word  of  God.  He  would  present  no  human  adumbration  ot 
goodness,  but  Christ  himself.  He  saw  that  here  absolute  plainness 
was  best  .  In  the  presence  of  this  unique  Being;  silence  alone  became 
the  poet.  This  **  higher  argument"  was  **  sufficient  of  itself"  {Para- 
dise Lost,  ix.  42). 

There  are  some  painters  whose  work  appeils  only  to  painters,  and  not 
to. the  public.  So  the  judgment  of  poets  and  critics  has  been  more 
iw^tviiWto  Paradise  Regained  ih^nxYi^opXmoti  of  ih.t  average  reader. 
Johnson  thinks  that  *'  if  it  had  been  written,  not* by  Milton,  \mi  by 
some  imitators,  it  would  -  receive  universal  praise."  Wordsworth 
thought  it  **  the  most  perfea  in  execution  of  anything  written  by 
1  Milton/'  And  Coleridge  says  of  it.  **  In  its  kind  it  is  the  most  per- 
•  fe«t " — '" 
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.There  is  a  school  of  critics  which  maintains  that  a  poem  is.  Hke  a 
statue  or  a  picturet  a  work  of .  pure  art«  of  which  beamy  is  the  oAfy 
characteristic  of  which  the  rcaider  should  be  cognizant,  ^nd  beauty 
is  wholly  ideal,  an  absolute  quality,  out  of  relation  to  person,  time, 
or  circumstaoce.  To  such  readers  Samson  AgonisUs  wiU  seem  tame, 
flat,  meaningless,  and  artificial.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  critic 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  ''a  tragedy  which  only  ignorance  would 
admire  and  bigotry  applaud  "  (Dr.  Johnson),  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  read  as  a  page  of  contemporary  history,  it  becomes  human, 
pregnant  with  real  woe,  the  record  of  an  heroic  soul,  not  baffled  by 
temporary  adversity,  bift  totally  defeated  by  an  irreversible  fate,  and 
unflinchingly  accepting  the  situation,  in  the  firm-  conviction  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause.  If  fiction  is  truer  than  fact,  fact  is  more 
tragic  than  fiction.  In  the  course  of  the  long  struggle  of  human  lib- 
erty against  the  church,  there  had  been  many  terrible  catastrophes. 
But  the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict,  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  Alva  in  the  Low  Countries'^these  and  other  days  of  suf*- 
fering  and  rebuke  have  been  left  to  the  dull  pen  of  the  annalist,  who 
has  variously  diluted  their  story  in  his  literary  circumlocution  office. 
The  triumphant  royalist  reaction  of  1660,  when  the  old  serpent  bruised 
the  heel  of  freedom  by  totally  crushing  Puritanism,  is  singular  in  this, 
that  the  agonized  cry  of  the  beaten  party  has  been  preserved  in  a  con- 
temporary monument,  the  intensest  utterance  of  the  most  intense  of 
English  poets — the  Samson  Agonistes, 

In  the  covert  representation,  which  we  have  in  this  drama,  of  th^ 
aptual  wreck  of  Milton,  his  party,  and  his  cause,  is  supplied  that  real 
basis  of  truth  which  was  necessary  to  inspire  him  to  write.     It  is  of 

•  little  moment  that  the  incidents  of  Samson's  life  do  not  form  a  strict 

•  parallel  to  those  of  Milton's  life,  or  to  the  career  of  the  Puritan  cause. 
The  resemblance  lies  in  the  sentiment  and  situation,  not  in  the  bare 
event  The  glorious  youth  of  the  consecrated  deHverer,  his  signal 
overthrow  of  the  t'hilistine  foe  with  means  so  inadequate  that  the 
hand  of  God  was  manifest  in  the  victory;  his  final' humiliation,  which 
he  owed  to  his  own  weakness  and  disobedience,  and  the  present  rev- 
lelry  and  feasting  of  the  uncircumcised  Philisttnes  in  the  temple  of 
their  idol — ^all  these  things  together  constitute  a  parable  of  which  no 
reader  of  Milton's  day  could  possibly  mistake  4he  interpretation. 
More  obscurely  adumbrated  is  the  day  of  vengeance  when  virtue 
should  return  to  the  repentant  backslider,  -and  the  idolatrous  crew 
should  be  smitten  with  <a  swift  destruction  in  the  midst  of  their  inso- 
l^^it  revelry.  Add  to  these  the  twa  great  personal  misfortunes  of.  the 
port's  life,  his  first  marriage  with  a  Philistine  woman,  out  of  sympa*- 
thy  with  him  or  his  cause,  and  his  blindness;  and  the  basis  of  reality 
becomes  so  complete,  that  the  nominal  personages  of  the  drama  almost 
disappear  behind  the  history  which  we  read  through  them. 

.But  while  for  the  biogr^her  of  Miiton  Samscfn  AgonisUs  is  chatiged 
.  with  a  pathos  which  as  the  expression  of  real  suffering  no  ficttve.tra^^v- 
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caa  equal;  it  must  be  felt  that  as  a  composition  the  draina  is  languid, 
nerveless,  occasionally  halimg»  never  brilltaaL  If  ihedate  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Samson  be  1663,  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  weariness 
after  the  eftortof  Paradise  Lost.     If  this  drama  were  composed  in  1667, 
It  would  be  the  author's  last  poetical. effort,  and  the  natural  explanation 
would  then  be  that  his  power  over  language  was  failing.     The  power 
of  metaphor,  c.^.,  of  indirect  expression,  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  the 
characteristic  of  genius.     It  springs  from  vividness  of  conception  t>f 
the  thing  spoken  of.     It  is  evident  tha;t  this  intense  action  of  the  pre* 
sentative  faculty^is  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  of  Sanson. 
in   Paradise  Regained  we  are  conscious  of   a  purposed  restraint  of 
strength.     The  simplicity  of  its  style  is  an  experiment,  an  essay  of  a 
new  theory  of  poetic  words.     The  simplicity  of  Samson  AgonisUs  is  a 
flagging  of  the  forces,,  a  drying  up  of  the  rich  sources  from  which  had 
once,  flowed  the*  golden   stream  of  suggestive  phrase  which  makes 
Paradise  Lost  a  unique  monument-  of  the  English  language.     I  could 
almost  fancy  that  the  consciousness  of  decay  utters  itself  in  the  lines 

(594)— 

*^  1  feei  my  geiU^V  spiriti  droop, 
My  bopte^  all  flat,*  nature  withiA  npe  seems 
In  all  ner  fmictions  weary  of  herself, 
My  race  of  gtory  run,  and  race  of  shame. 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest." 

The  point  of  view  I  have  insisted  on  is  that  Milton  conceives  a  poet 
to  be  one  who  employs  his  imagination  to  make  a  revelation  of  truth, 
truth  which  the  poet  himself  entirely  believes.  One  objection  to  this 
point  of  view  wiU  at  once  occur  to  the  roader-»— the  habitual  employment 
in  both  poems  of  the  fictions  of  pagan  mythology.  This  is  an  objec-' 
tion  as  old  as  Miltonic  criticism.  The  objection  came  from  those 
readers  who  had  no  difficulty  in  realizing  the  biblical  f^cenes,  or  in 
accepting  demoniac  agency;  but  who  found  their  imagination  repelled 
by  the  intixxluction  of  the  gods  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  not  that  the 
biblical  heaven  and  the  Grieek  Olympus  arc  incongruotts,  but  it  is  the 
unreal  blended  with  the  real,  in  a  way  to  destroy  credibility. 

To  this  objection  the  answer  has  been  supplied  by  De  Quincey.  To 
Milton  the  personages  of  the  heathen  Pantheon  were  not  merely  famil- 
iar fictions,,  or  established' poetical  properties;  they  were  evil  spirits. 
This  was  the  received  crded  of  the  early  It1tei«|b're«e<rs.  In  their dewon- 
Qlogy,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  poets  hadii  commdn  ground.  Up 
to  the  adv^it  of  Christ,  the  fatten  angels  had*  been  permitted  to  delude 
mankind.  To  Milton,  as  to  Jerome,  Moloch  was  Mars,  and  Chemosh 
Priapus.  Plato  knew  of  hell  as  Tartamis,  and  the  battle  of  the  giants 
in  Hesiod  is  no  fiction,- but  an  obscured  tradition  of  the  war  once 
waged  in  heaven.  What  has  been  adverse  to  Milton's  art  of  illusion 
is,  that  the  belief  that  the  gods  of  the  heatlien  world  were  the  rebel- 
lious anjorels  has  ceased  to  be  pact  of  the  common  creed  of  Christen- 
dom.    Milton  was  nearly -the  last  of  our  gfeat  writers  who  was  fully  ' 
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possessed,  of  "the '  doctri*vci'  -^i^  readers  hoW  "  nd  •  Jonger  share  it 
with^tbe  pcfet.  It> 'Addison's  time  (1712)  sotne-  of  the  imag^nary'per- 
^on^^n ^Paradise  Loit  'we*e  beginning  to  make  grcatef  demands  tipern 
tfafrjiaiob  of  readers  than  those  c6«ol' rationalistic*  times  could  meet. 

There  is*  anelenoetit  erf  decay  and  death  \n  poems  wWch  we  vainly 
sty<e  imm^MTUil.  S6me  of  the  sources  ^f  Mrlton'fe  power  are  alteady 
in  piocess  of  drying  up.  '  I  do  Hot  6peak  6i  thtf  ordinary  caducity  of 
langudge,  in  ) virtue 'ofwliich  -evefry  effusibn  of  the  hiiman  spfrit  is 
icdgedinm'  body'^fdttmh'.  •  Milton*  suffers- if ttle  as  yet  from  this  cause' 
There  are  fcwHaes/ta^hlfe  ^oemar  whieh.are  leSs  intelligible  now  than 
thev  orere  at'ihe^time  (feey  w*rt  written.  -ThiS'  is  partly  to  be  aschbed 
tc  his  :hiirit«d  voGftbulaty,  M!it4on;  in  his  t^rscf,  4isingr  nt)t  moi-e  than 
eigiit  thousand  words,  or  abbfit  half  the  number  lis^  by  Shakespere: 
Nay,  the  position  of- our  eai^ier  writers  has  been  impnov^  by  the  mer^ 
spread  of  the  Englishv  language  6ver  a  wider  ai^ea."  Addison  apotd: 
gi|ed  for  Paradise  Lost  falling;  Short- of  -the  JEfieid,  becaose  of  the 
taferieriiy  rsi  nhe  language  .in  whicfa  •  if  wa»'  written;  *  **  So* 'divine*  a 
poem  in  English  is  like  a  stalely  palace  buHt  of  brick.'*  The  defects 
of  English  for  purposes'-of  rhyttifii  and  harmony  are  as  great  now  as 
they  ever  were,  but^the  space  that  lOwspefech  fHlsfrt  the  world  is  vastly 
increased,  and  this  ifH:reate  of  consideration  is' reflected  back  upon 
our  older  wHters.  ^      - 

But  if,  as  a  treasury  of  poetic  speech,  Paradise  Last  has  gained  by 
time,  it  has  lost  far  more  as  a  storehouse  of  divthetruth.     We  at  this 
day  are  better  "able  shad  ever  to  appreciate  its  force -of  expression,  its 
gtace  ofphrasis;  its  harmiewiy  of ^  rhythmical  movement,  -but  h  is  losing 
Its  hold  ov4^  our  imatgination.     Strange  to  say;  thisi- failure  of  vital 
poiwer  in  the  coi^stituiiondf  the  jpoem  is  dm;  to  the  very  selection  of 
subject  by  which  MiltOri- sought  "to' secure  p^rpetiiity.     Not  content 
with  being  the  poet  of  men,  and  with  describing  buman  passions  and 
ordinary  ^events,  be  aspired  to  present  the  destiny  of  the  whole  r:ace*of 
mankiMd/  to  lot  J  the  story  of  creation,  -and  to  reveal  the  counciFs  of 
heaven 'and 'beti.   ■  And  Iw  would  Taisfe  this  structure  upon  no  unstably 
base,  but  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  the  written*  word.     It  would  have 
been  *thing  incredible  to.  Milton  that  the  hold  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
over,  the  imagination  of  English' men  and  women  could 'ever  be  weak- 
ened r    This  process,  however,  has  already  commenced.     The  demoiN 
ok)gy>(rf<tbet  poem  has  already,  trith  educated  readers/ passed  from  the 
region  of  fact  into  that  of  Action ^  -  No«  «o  universally .  but  with  a  large 
ftumberof  readers, 'che  atigeiology  can  be  no  more  than  what  the  critics 
call  machinery.  -  Andib  requires  a  violent  effort  from*  any  of  our  day 
to  accommodate  our  conceptions  to  the  antliropomorphic  theology  of 
Paradise  Last.    ■  Were  the  sapping  process- 10  continue  at  the  same  rate 
for  two  more  centuries,  the  possibility  of  epic  illusion  would  be  lost  to 
the  whole  scheme  and  economy  of  the  poem.*   Milton  has  taken  a 
scheme  of  life  for  life  itself.     Had  he,  in  the  choice  of  subject,  remem- 
bered tlie  principle  of  the  Aristotelean  Poetic  (which -be  otherwise 
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highly  prized),  that  mco  in  actioa  arc  the  poet's  proper  theme,  he  woo 
have  raised  bis  imaginative  t^bric  oa  a  more  permakient  foundation  r 
upon  the  appetites,  passions,  and  emotions  of  men,  their  vices  a[nd 
virtues,  their  aims  and  ambitions,  which  are  a  far  more  constant  qoaD* 
tity  than  any  theological  system.  This,  perhaps,  was  what  Goethe 
meant  when  he  pronounced  the  subject  of  pitra4is€  Lost  to  be  ' '  abomi- 
nable, with  a  fair  outside,  butrottea  inwardly." 

Whatever  iortune  may  be  >in  store  for  P-^nniiUse  Lpff.in  the  time  U> 
come»  Milton  s- choice  of  sdbjeptwasi  at  the^^io^-hewcote,  the  only 
one.  w^ch  ofiened  hun  the,  guaraotees  of  netiHty.  authenticity,  and 
divine,  truth  which  he  required.  We  seed  -noit,  therefore,  search  tbe 
annals  of  literature  to  find. the. poem- whiioh  «uiy  have  given  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  .fail  ^f  jnan  as  a  subject.*  .  This;  however,  has  been 
4one  by  curious  antiqu^xies,  and  a  list-  o^  ttiore  than  two  dozen  autbott 
has  been  made,  from  one  or  other  of  whom  Milton  may  have  taken  eitheY 
the  general  idea  or  pariicular  hin|fi  for  single  incidents.  Milton,  with-  ! 
out  beiqg..a  very  wide  .reader) <wa«  Ukelyto  have  seen  ^eAdantiu 
EjcuI  of  Grotius  ^i6oi),  ;^nd  he  certainly,  had  read  Giles  Fletcher's 
Christ's  VUtoty  and  Tnuvipk  (l6ip).  There  axe  trace*  .-of  vefbiQ 
reminiscence  of  Sylvester's  translaiion  of  L>u.BarUu,  But  out  of  the 
long  catalogue  of  his  predecessors  theije  appear  only  three  who  can 
claim  to  have  conceived  the  same  theme  with  anything  like  the  same 
breadth,  or  on  the  same  scale  as  Milton  has  done.  These  are  the  $c- 
called  C^dmon,  Andreini.  and  VondeU 

.  I.  The  anonymous  Anglo^axon  poem  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Cs^dmon  has  this  one  point  of  resemblance;  to  the  plot  of  Paradise 
LasU  that  in  it  the  seduction  of  Eve  is  S^an  s  f e<vef)ge  for  his  eitpulsion 
from  heaven.  As  Francis  Junius  was  much  occupied  upon  this  poem, 
of  which  he  published  the  text  in  1655,  it  is^  likely  enough  that  he  should 
have  talked  of -It  with  his  friend  Milton. 

2.  Voltaire  related  that  Milton  during  his  tour  in  Italy  (1638)  had 
seen  performed  LAdapw,  a  sacred  drama  by  the  Florentine  Giovanni 
3aitistaAndreini,  and  that  he**  took  h-om  that  ridiculous  trifle"  th< 
hint  of  the  **  noblest  product  of- human  imagination."  Though  Vol- 
taire relates  this  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtfui  U  it  be  mote  than  an 
on  dit  ^vbich  he  had  picked  up  in  London  society.  Voltaire  coulki.oot 
have  seen  Andreim's  drama,  for  it  '\i  not  at  all  .a  ridiciihMis  vuAiti 
Though  much  of  the  dialogue  is  as  insipid  as  dialogue  in  operettas 
usually  is,  there  is  great  invenuon  iutthe  pk>t,.and  animation  in  the' 
action.  An^r^inj ,  is  incessantly  offending  agauisi  tAste.  and  is  infected 
with  the  vice  of  the  Marinists,  the  pursuit  of  conceifi^  or  farfetched 
analogies  between  things  unlike.  His  mfernal  personages  ^re  grotesque 
and  disgusting,  rather  than  terrible:  his  scenes  in  heaven  childish— at 
opce  faQiiliar  and  fantastic^,  in  the  style  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  age 
before  the  drama«  With  ail  these  faulis  the  Adamo  is  a  lively  and 
spirited  representation  of  the  Hebrew  'legend,  and  not  unworthy  to 
liave  b^n  the  antecedent  of  Paradise  Lost»     There  is-  no  question  of 
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• 
piagiansm,  tos-the  reseooblaiice  is. not  ev«n  that  of  imitation  or  -paren- 
tage, or  adopMon  ,  Th^  ^tinpsi  that  can  be  cqnceded  is  ..to  concar  in 
^yley's  opinion  |b^t,  either  in  repre9encalion  or  in  perusal,  the  A^mmo 
of  Andreini  had  made  an  impression  on  the  mitid  of  Milloo;  bad.as 
Voltaire,  says,  jfpve^^  to  ^vok  the  hidden  majesty  of  the  subject. 
tneie  had  been  at  least  ihree  editions  of  y^Ad^tfMX  by.  1641,  and  MH- 
ton  zoay  have  brought  one-Qi  thet^e  with  Jum^among  the  boc^s  which 
he  had  shipped  froo?  Venice,  :€)Vfii  ifM  had  not^een  the  drama  on  the 
lialian  ^stagf  ,;pr  had  not^  as  Tpdd  suggests;  wet  Andreint  in  person:  * 
So  rpuqh^^p^ars  to  me. to  be  ceri^ia.  fro^i  the  iaCemal  evidence  ol 
tbe  iw.o  (;9mpQ$'^t^M>»s  as  4hey<  stand.  ButAliere  ^re  fiurther  some  Alight 
^orroboratiye  circumstance^,  Xi*)  The  Trinity  CoUege;  sketch,  sooffeo 
reierred;  to,  q(  Mi  lion's,  scheme,  .whea  it  was  intended  to  be  dramatie; 
keeps  much  mofe  closely  ^Wt|»  an.  its  personag)^  and  in  its  ordering,  to 
Apdi^eii^i.  (ID  i^i  Phillips's,.  ^*^<ri/»ft  F^ftm^m,^^^  compilation  in 
whi(;h  l^e  had  h^  uncle's  helpt.Aodr^ini  is  mentionedas'author  **of -a 
l^ntastic  poem  ^entitled  OUvastro,  which  wa^  printed  at  Bologna,  1642." 
li  Andrei ni  was  known  \q  Ediyj^^rd  Philllpa^  4he  inference  is  that  he  was 
known  (o  Milton.      ...,:, 

,3  Lastly,  though, ^ext^nal  evidt^nce  is  here  wanting*  it  cannot  be 
dotibte4that  MiUon  was  agquftinied  with  the  Ltkcijer  of  the  Dutch  poef^ 
Joost  van.den  Vo^det,  wbichappeftred  10-1654.  ,This 'poem  is  a  regular 
6ye-act  drania  ip  the  Dut^h  language^a  iaoguage  which  Milton  was 
able  to  read,  .  Jn  spite  of '  commercial  rivalry  and  naval  war  there  was 
Quch  intercourse.;  between,  th^  two  republics,  and  Amsterdam  books 
came  in  regular  <^ourse  tolLondon^  .  The  Dutch  drama  turns  •entirely 
(fC  (he  reyoltol  the  aogeJss  aod  tbeif  expulsion  Irom  beaven^  the  fallrof 
map  bemg  but  a  6ub<prdin4^t<  incident..  In  /^ofud^w  X<»j/ (he- relation 
cf  thfe  twp. events. is  mveried,  the  faU  of  the  angels  being- there  aik  epi« 
sode^-not  transacted,  tHit  told  by  one.  of  the  personages  <^  the  epic.  '  It 
is,  therefore,,  pnly,  mone  book  oi  Bamdist  I^ost^  the  sixth,  that  the  influ<- 
ence  of  Vondel  can  be  looked  fo^.  There  inay  possibly  occur  in  other 
parts  0/  Qur  epic  single  lines  of  which: an  onginai  may  be  found  in 
Vonder^  drama*     Notably  such  aToae>i8  jthe  often-quoted-^ 

*■  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.** 
'  -    '       "  •  Paradise  Lost^  1.  263 ; 

T.-hfch  Is  Vbhdel's— 

**BnHever  d'cerst*.Vofit  fn  eenrgifilacrerliof '       '         '        ' 
...  dD*a  ia't  gexaiiglit  iiaht  de  twteftde,^  of  noich  een  miader  V^  ' 

Bat  it  is  ill  the  .sixth' book  only  in  which  anything  more  than  a  verbal 
similarity  is  traceable.  Accordiog  to  Mr.  Gosse,  who  has  given  ati 
aQalysis,  1  with  soiae  translated  extracts,  of '  Vondel's  Lucifer^  the 
resemblai^es  are  too  ck>se  and  too  numef'ous  to  be'mere  coincidences^ 
Vondel  is  more  human  than  Milton,  just  where  human  attributes  are 
UAoatural,  ^o.that.  heaven,  is.  made  to.  seem  like  'earthy  while  in 
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Ptmafiit  Lost  We  always  fttel'that'we  aft  in  a  region- a!bft.  Miltonic 
presentatiofn  hits  a  dignity  artd  *Ievationv  which  is  Hbt-  only  Wanticg 
bnt  '\%  sadly  missed' in  the'  Dutch  dmiiia,  ievert*  the  lahguage  of  'which 
seemd  cDRirtftoA  and  familiar.    •  ••'• 

The  poeftis  now  mentioned  form,  tatkeh  tog<*the^,  tlie  anf«feedfetrts or 
Paradise  Ldstj    In  no  o»e  instattee,takctl  singly /'is^  the  refeiHo^  of 
Milton  to  a  predecessor  that  of  imitatidft,  nor 'even  tb' the  extent  in 
which  tho^^mrfi/,  €oriA«taflf«i,  H^h  <ttiJtati6tt*«f  the  //iVi^'^th^f-^Wj^. 
The^riginaHtyof  Milte*  Ifes^H^iA  his  st^bjeet,  bat  fn-lfls  tnanner; 
not  in  his  thoiights,  bUt^j^tr  hi^  tHodeof  thinkihg.     His  st6ry  arid  his 
personages,  their  acts  atid  ^oi^s,  had  beefi  the  c<3«^6ti  fMropetty  o^ 
all  poets  siftofe  the  fair  of'  the  Roman  Enrjilre.     Net  -ohiy  the  three  \ 
have  specially  named  had  •bdldly  attempted  to  set  forth  a'lfeytMciri 
representation  of'  the  ©rtgin  6f  evil  /  twt  tnan  y  others^  hiA '  ftuttered 
round  the  same  central  object  of' poetic  attrafctlonj    Many^T^'i^e 
productions  Miltori  had  read,  and  they  had  ¥nade  theff  due  impression 
on  his  mind  according  XA  their  degree' of  forde.     When  he  begaii  to 
compose  Faradin  2^st  he  hfild  the  reading  t>f  a  Hfetinie  behind  him. 
His  imagination  worked  upon  an  accumulated  store, 'to^i»rhich*bodi», 
observation,  and  reflection  had  contributed  in  equal  proportions.     He 
drew  upon  this  store  without  conscjou's  distinction  of  its  sources.     Not 
that  this  was  a  recollected  material,  to 'which  the  poet  hsld  recourse 
whenever  invention  failed  him;  it  w^s  identified  with  himself.     His 
vcrsedo^ed  from  Bis  own  soul,  b«t  it  wasa'feoiil whifeh  had  gro^n  u^ 
nourished  with  thd  spoil  of  all-  the -ages.     He  created  hfe  epic,  as 
metaphysicians  have  said  that  God- created  the  world,-  by  drawittgit 
out  of  hihi8elf»  not  by  buildi-ng  it  up  out' of  eletnents  suppilied  ab  exiiH. 
•  Thb  Te^emblances  to  earlier  poets — Greek,   Lfttiti,    Italian^^— whkh 
could  be  pointed  Out  in  P^tradisi  Lost,  we#e  so  nulmerous  th^t  in  1*6^5, 
Only  twenty-one  years » after  Miltotv's  death,- Kfi'edftor,  one  FatTiek 
Hume,    a'    school-master    in    the  ■  neighborhood    of    LotidOtt,    was 
employed  by  Toftsow  to  point  out  the  Imitations'  in^  aW  a-nnotated 
ediikjfl.     From  that  time'  dOWnWA#dfe,the  diHgei^e  of  out  lifertty  bnli- 
quaries  has  been  busrlyeraf^dyed^'inithe^attne  track  Of  t*c^2{reh,  and 
it  has   been  extended  to  the  English  poets,  a  field  which  was  over- 
looked, or  not  known  to  llie  'first  collector.      The  result  is  a  valuable 
accumulation  of  parallel  passages,  which  have  been  swep^  \xp  ipto  our 
variorum  Miltons,  and  make  Paradise  Lost,  for  English  phraseology, 
what  Virgil  was  for  Latin  in-  the  middle  i^es,  the  /centre.round  which 
the  study  iftoves.     The  learner  who  -desires  to  cultivate  his  feeling  for 
the  fine  shades  and  variations  of  expression  has  here  a^rich  opportunity, 
knd  will  <TClrnow1edge  with 'gratitude  the  laborious'  services^  6t  MeWCon, 
Pearce,  ti  \  Wartons,  Todd,  Mitford,  ^d  other  compilers/    But^hese 
faeaped-up  citations  of  parallel  passages  somewhat  tend'  to  hide  i?eGtSk 
us  tbd  secret  of   Miltonic  language;     We  ^are  ape  to'  tMnk  that  the 
magical  effect  of  Miltoti's  words  has  been  produced' b"^  paififuUy  inlay- 
ing .tesserss  of  borrowed  metaphort^a  mosaic  iot- bits- culled '€ro<a 
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extensive  reading,  carried  along  by  a  retientiye  memory,  and  pieced 
together  50  as  to  produce  a  new  whole,  with  the  exquisite  art  of  9 
Japanese  cabinet-maker.  It  is  sometimes  admitted  that  Milton  was  a 
plagiary,  but  it  is  urged  in  extenuation  that  his  plagiarisms  were 
always  reproduced  in  finer  forms. 

It  IS  not  in  the  spirit  of  vindicating  Milton,  but  as  touching  the 
tnystery  of  metrical  language,  that  I  stay  a  few  moments  upon  this 
misconception.  It  is  true  that  Milton  has  a  way.  of  making  his  own 
even  what  he  borrows.  While  Horace's  thefts  from  Alcaeus  or.  Pindar 
are  palpable,  even  from  the  care  which  he  takes  to  Latimze  thenv. 
Milton  cannot  help  transfusing  his  own  nature  into  the  words  he 
adopts.  But  this  is  far  from  all.  When  Milton's  widow  was  asked  "  ij 
he  did  not  often  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  she  understood  it  as  an  impu- 
tation  upon  him  for  stealing  from  those  authors,  and  answered,  with 
eagerness,  that  he  stole  from  nobody  but  the  muse  who  inspired  him.'^ 
This  is  more^ue  than,  she  Icaew.  It  is  true  there  are  many  phrases 
or  images  in  Paradise  Lost  taken  from  earlier  Avriters — taken,  not 
stolen,  for.  the  borrowing  is  done  openly.  When  Adam,  for 
instance,  begs  Raphael  to  prolong  his  discourse  deep  into  night, 

"  Siecp,  fistening- to  thee,  will  watch  ; 
Or  we  can  bide  nis  absence,  till  tbf  song 
Eqd,  and  dismiss  thee  e^e  the  moroing  shine  ;** 

we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  have  here  a  conscious 
reminisrenee  of  the  Words  of  Alcinous  to  Ulysses  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Odyssey.  Such  imitation  is  on  the  surface,  and  does  not  touch 
the  core  of  that  mysterious  combination  of  traditive  with  original  eler 
ments  in  diction,  which  Milton  and  Virgil,  alone  of  poets  known  to  us, 
have  effected.  Here  and  there,  many  times,  in  detached  places,  Mil- 
ton has  consciously  imitated.  But,  beyond  ihis  obvious  indebtedness, 
there  runs  through  the  whole  texture  of  his  verse  a  suggestion  of 
secondary  meaning,  a  meaning  which  has  been  accreted  to  the  words, 
by .  their,  passage  dowit  the  consecrated  stream  of  classical  poetry., 
Milton  quotes  very  Uttle  for  a. man  of  much  reading.  He  says  of  him- 
self {Jndgment  of  Buur)  that  he  "  never  could  delight  in  long  citations, 
muc^  less  in  whole  traductions,  whether  it  be  natural  disposition  or 
education  in  me,  or  that  my  mother  bore  me  a  speaker  of  what  God 
made. mine  own,  and  not  a  translator."  And  the  observation  is  as  old 
a§  Bishop  Newton,  that  *'  there  is  scarce  any  author  who  has  written 
so  much,  and  upon  such  various  subjects,  and  yet  quotes  so  little  from 
his  contemporary,  authors."  •  It  is  said  that  *'he  could  repeat  Homer 
almost  all  without  book*"  But  we  know  that  common  minds  are  apt 
to  explain  to  themselves  the  working  of  mental  superiority  by  exagger- 
ating the  power  of-memoryi  Milton's  own  writings  remam  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  his  was  not  a  verbal  memory.  And,  psychologically, 
the  power  qf  imagination  and  the  power  of  verbal  memory  are  almost 
always  found,  in  inverse,  proportiqn. 
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Milton's  diction  is  the  elaborated  outcome  of  all  the  best  words  of 
all  antecedent  poetry,  not  by  a  process  of  recollected  reading  and 
storage,  but  by  the  same  mental  habit  by  which  we  learn  to  spealc  our 
mother-tongue.  Only,  in  the  case  of  the  poet,  the  vocabulary 
acquired  has  a  new  meaning  superadded  to  the  words,  from  the 
occasion  on  which  they  have  been  previously  employed  by  others. 
Words,  over  and  above  their  dictionary  signification,  connote  all  the 
feeling  which  has  gathered  round  them  by  reason  of  their  employmeiit  J 
through  a  hundred  generations  of  song.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Mye'rs,  \ 
"without  ceasing  to  be  a  logical  step  in  the  argument,  a  phrase 
becomes  a  centre  of  emotional  force.  The  complex  associations 
which  it  evokes,  modify  the  associations  evoked  by  other  words  In  the 
same  passage,  in  a  way  distinct  from  logical  or  grammatical  connec- 
tion.*' The  poet  suggests  much  more  than  he  says,  or,  as  Milton 
himself  has  phrased  it,  *'  more  is  meant  than  meets  die  ear." 

For  the  purposes  of  poetry  a  thought  is  the  representative  of  many 
feelings,  and  a  word  is  the  representative  of  many  thoughts.  A  sin- 
gle Word  may  thus  set  in  motion  in  us  the  vibration  of  a  feeling  first 
consipTied  to  letters  3000  years  ago.  For  oratory  words  should  be 
winged,  that  they  may  do  their  work  of  persuasion.  For  poetry  words 
should  be  freighted  with  associations  of  feelmg,  that  they  may  awakeo 
sympathy.  It  is  the  suggestive  power  of  words  that  the  poet  cares 
for,  rather  than  their  current  denotation.  Hovc^laughable  are  the  at- 
tempts of  the  commentators  to  interpret  a  line  in  Virgil  as  they  would 
a  sentence  in  Aristotle*s  Physks  !  Milton's  secret  lies  in  his  mastery 
over  the  rich  treasure  of  this  inherited  vocabulary.  He  wielded  it  as 
his  own,  as  a  second  mother-tongue,  the  native  and  habitual  idiom  of 
his  thought  and  feeling,  backed  by  a  massive  frame  of  character,  and 
•'•a  power  which  is  got  within  me  to  a  passion."    {Areopa^Hcn.) 

When  Wordsworth  came  forward  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
with  his  famous  reform  of  the  language  of  English  poetry,  the  Miltonic 
diction  was  the  current  coin  paid  out  by  every  versifier.  Wordsworth 
revolted  against  this  dialect  as  unmeaning,  hollow,  gaudy,  and  inane. 
His  reform  consisted  in  dropping  the  consecrated  phraseology  alto- 
gether, and  reverting  to  the  common  language  of  ordinary  life*  It 
was  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  reconnect  poetry  with  the  s^nnpa- 
thies  of  inen,  and  make  it  again  a  true  utterance,  instead  of  the  inge- 
nious exercise  in  putting  together  words  which  it  had  become.  In 
projecting  this  abandonment  of  the  received  tradition,  it  may  be  thought 
that  Wordsworth  was  condemning  the  Miltonic  system  of  expression 
in  itself.  But  this  was  not  so.  Milton's  language  had  become,  in  the 
hands  of  the  imitators  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sound  without  sense, 
a  husk  without  the  kernel,  a  body  of  words  without  the  soul  of  poetry. 
Milton  had  created  and  wielded  an  instrument  which  was  beyond  the 
control  of  any  less  than  himself.  He  wrote  it  as  a  living  language; 
the  poetasters  of  the  eighteenth  century  wrote  it  as  a  dead  language, 
as  boys  make  Latin  verses.     Their  poetry  is  'to  Paradise  Lost  as  a 
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modem  Gothic  restoration  is  to  a  genuine  middle-age  church.  It  was 
against  the  feeble  race  of  imitators,  and  not  against  the  master  himself, 
that  the  protest  of  the  lake-poet  was  raised.  He  proposed  to  do  away 
with  the  MiUonic  vocabulary  altogether,  not  because  it  was  in  itseU 
vicious,  but  because  it  could  now  only  be  employed  at  second4iand. 

One  drawback  there  was  attendant  upon  the  style  chosen  by  Milton, 
tiz.,  that  it  narrowly  limited  the  circle  of  his  readers.  All  words  are 
addressed  to  those  who  understand  them.  Ther  Welsh  triads  are  not 
for  those  who  have  not  learnt  Welsh;  an  English  poem  is*only.for 
those  who  understand  English.  But  of  understanding  English  there 
are  many  degrees;  it  requires  some  education  to  understand  literary 
style  at  alL  A  laige  majority  of  die  natives  of  any  country  possess, 
and  use,  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  mother-tongue.  These  people 
may  be  left  out  of  the  discussion.  Confining  ourselves  only  to  that 
small  part  of  our  millions  whech  we  speak  of  as  the  educated  classes— 
tiiat  IS,  those  whosis  schooling  is  carried  on  beyond  fourteen  years  of 
age^-it  will  be  found  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  men,  atxi  a  still 
smaller  fraction  of  the  women,  fully  apprehend  the  meaning  of  words. 
This  is  the  case  with  what  is  written  in  the  ordinary  languagie  of  books. 
When  we  pass  from  a  style  in  which  words  have  only  their  simple 
.signiiicationr  to  a  style  of  which  the  effeot  depends  on  the  su^^^tion 
of  collateral  association,  we  leave. behind  the  majority  even  of  these 
-few4  Thi»  »  what  is  meant  by  the  standing  charge  against  Milton 
that  he  is  too  learned. 

It  \%  no  paradox  to  say  that  Milton  was  not  a  learned  man.  Such 
men; there  were  in  his  day — Usher,  Selden,  Voss,  in  England;  in  Hol- 
land, Milton's  adversary  Saimasius,  and  mikny  more.  A  learned  man 
was  one  who  could  range  freely  and  surely  over  the  whole  of  classical 
and  patristic  remains  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (at  least),  with 
the  accumulated  stores  of  i^lological,  chronological,  historical  criti- 
cism necessai  y  for  the  interpretation  of  those  remains.  Milton  had 
neiiher  made  these  acquisitions  nor  aimed  at  them.  He  even  expresses 
hiiTiselt,  in  his  vehement  way,  with  contempt  of  them.  *'  Hollow  an- 
trquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,"  ''  marginal  stuffings/' ''  horse-loads 
of  citations  and  fathers,"  are  some  of  his  petulant  outbtusts  against 
the  learning  that  had  been  played  upon  his  position  by  his  adversaries. 
He  »ys  expressly  that  he  had  "not  read  the 'Councils,  save  here 
and  there  "  {Smeciymnuus),  His  own  practice  had  been  **  industrious 
and  select  reading."  He  chose  to  make  himself  a  scholar  rather  than 
a  learned  man.  The  aim  of  his  studies  was  to  im  prove  faculty,  not  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  *  *  Who  would  be  a  poet  must  himself  be  a  true  poem ;" 
his  heart  should  *' contain  of  just,  wise,  good,  the  perfect  shape,"  He 
devoted  himself  to  self-preparation  with  the  assiduity  of  Petrarch  or  of 
Goethe.  **  In  wearisome  labor  and  studious  watchings  I  have  tired 
out  almost  a  whole  youth."  *'  Labor  and  intense  study  I  take  to  be 
my  poYtiott  in  this  life,"  He  would  know,  not  ail,  but  * '  what  was  of  use 
to  know^"  and  form  himself  by  assiduous  culture.  .  The  first  English- 
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man  of  whom  the  designation  of  our  series.  Men  of  Letters^  is  appro- 
priate. Milton  was  also  the  noblest  example  of  the  type.  He  culti- . 
vated,  not  letters,  but  himself,  and  sought  to  enter  into  possession  of 
his  own  mental  kingdom,  not  that  he  might  reign  there,  but  that  he 
mi^ht  royally  us^e  its  resom'ces  in  building  up  a  work  which  should 
bring  honor  to  his  country  and  his  native  tongue. 

The  style  of  Paradise  Last  is  then  only  the  naUiral  expnession  of  a 
soul  thus  exquisitely  nourished  upon  th^  best  thoughts  and  finest  words 
of  all  ages.  It  v%  the  language  of  one  who  lives  in  the  contpaniouship 
of  the  great  and  the  wise  of  past  time.  It  is  inevitable  that  when  such 
a  one  speaks,  his  tones,  his  accent,  the  melodies  of  his  rhythm,  ihe  inner 
harmonies  of  his  linked  thoughts,  the  grace  of  his  allusive  touch,  shoitld 
escape  the  common  ear.  To  follow  Milton  one  should  at  least  have 
tasted  the  same  training  through  ^which:  he  put  hixaself.  '*Te  quotque 
dignum  fingedeo."  The  many  cannot  see  it,. and  complain  tl^t  tbe 
poet  is  too  learned.  They  would  have  Milton  talk  Hke  Bunyan  or 
William  Cobfoett,  whom  they  understand.-  Milton  did  attempt  the 
demagogue  inhis  pamphlets,  only  wi^  the  result  of  blemishing  his 
fame  and  degrading  his  genius.  The  bes£  poetry  is  that  which  calls 
upon  U9  to  rise  to  it,  not  that  which  writer  down  to  us. 

Milton  knew  that  his  was  not  the' road  to  popularity.  .  He  thirsted, 
for  renown,  but  he  did  not  confound  renown  with  vogue.  A  poet  has 
his  choice  ^between-  the  many  and  the  few;: Milton  chose  the  few. 
'*  Paucis  hujusmodi  lectoribus  contentus,"  is  his  own  inscription  in  a 
copy  of  his  pamphlets  sent  by  him  to  Patrick  Young.  He  derived  a 
stem  satisfaction  from  the  reprobation  with  which,  the  vulgar  visited 
him.  His  divorce  tracts  were  addressed  to  men  who  dared  to  think, 
and  ran  the  town  **  numbering  good  intellects."  His  poems  he  wished 
laid  up  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  **  where  the  jabber  of  common  people 
cannot  penetrate,  and  whence  the  base  throng  of  readers  keep  aloof " 
{Ode  to  Rouse).  If  Milton  resembled  a  Roman  republican  in  -the  severe 
and  stoic  elevation  of  his  character,  he  also  shared  the  aristocratic 
intellectualism  of  the  classical  type.  He  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
levelling  hatred  of  excellence,  the  Christian  trades^unionism  of  the 
model  Catholic  of  the  mould  of  S.  Fran9ois  de  Sales,  whose  maxim  of 
life  is  **marchons  avec  la  troupe  de  nos  frdres  et  compagnons,  douce- 
ment,  paisiblement  et  aimablement. "    To  Milton  the  people  are — 

"  But  a  herd  confused, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar.'* — Paradise  Regained^  iii.  49. 

At  times  his  indignation  carries  him  past  the  courtesies  of  equal 
speech,  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  prophetic  rebuke^  when  he  contem- 
plates the  hopeless  struggle  of  those  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
•*  amidst  the  throng  and  noises  of  vulgar  and  irrational  men  "  i^Tinitn 
of  Kings)  ^  and  he  rates  them  to  their  face  as  "owls  and  cuckoos,' asses, 
apes,  and  dogs"  {Sonnet  XII.):   not  because  they  will  not  listen  to 
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him,  but  because  they  ** hate  learning  more  than  toad  or  zs^^^'  (Son- 
net IX.). 

Milton*s  attitude  must  be  distinguished  from  patrician  pride,  or  the 
noU-me-tanfrere  of  social  exclusiveness.  Nor,  again,  was  it,  like  Calli- 
machus's,  the  fastidious  repulsion  of  a  delicate  taste  for  the  hackneyed 
in  literary  expression;  it  was  the  lofty  disdain  of  aspiring  virtue  for 
the  sordid  and  ignoble. 

Various  ingredients,  constitutional  or  circumstantial,  concurred  to 
produce  this  repellent  or  unsympathetic  attitude  in  Milton.  His  dog- 
matic Calvinism,  from  the  effects  of  which  his  mind  never  recovered 
— a  system  which  easily  disposes  to  a  cynical  abasement  of  our  fellow- 
men — counted  for  something.  Something  must  be  set  down  to  habit- 
ual converse  with  the  classics — a  converse  which  tends  to  impart  to 
character,  as  Platner  said  of  Godfrey  Hermann,  **  a  certain  grandeur 
and  generosity,  removed  from  the  spirit  of  cabal  and  mean  cunning 
which  prevail  among  men  of  the  world."  His  blindness  threw  him 
out  of  the  competition  of  life,  and  back  upon  himself,  in  a  way  which 
was  sure  to  foster  egotism.  These  were  constitutional  elements  of 
that  aloofness  from  men  which  characterized  all  his  utterance.  These 
disposing  causes  became  inexorable  fate,  when,  by  the  turn  of  the  po- 
litical wheel  of  fortune,  he  found  himself  alone  amid  the  mindless  dis- 
sipation and  reckless  materialism  of  the  Restoration.  He  must  have 
felt  himself  then,  *'  Miltonus  contra  mundum."  at  war  with  human  so- 
ciety as  constituted  around  him,  and  driven  to  withdraw  himself  within 
a  poetic  world  of  his  own  creation. 

In  this  antagonism  of  the  poet  to  his  age  much  was  lost;  much  en- 
ergy was  consumed  in  what  was  mere  friction.  The  artist  is  then  most 
powerful  when  he  finds  himself  in  accord  with  the  age  he  lives  in. 
The  plenitude  of  art  is  only  reached  when  it  marches  with  the  senti- 
ments which  possess  a  community.  The  defiant  attitude  easily  slides 
into  paradox,  and  the  mind  falls  in  love  with  iis  own  wilfulness.  The 
exceptional  emergence  of  Milton's  three  poems,  Paradise  Lost^  Re- 
gained^  and  Samson^  deeply  colors  their  context.  The  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  art  in  their  kinds  have  been  the  capital  specimens  of  a  large 
crop;  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  picked  lines  out  of  many  rhap- 
sodies, and  Shakespere  the  king  of  an  army  of  contemporary  drama- 
tists.    Milton  was  a  survival,  felt  himself  such,  and  resented  it. 

**  Unchanged, 

Though  fairn  on  evil  days, 

On  evil  days  though  fall'n,  and  evil  tongues ; 
In  darkness,  and  with  dan^^ers  compassed  round. 
And  solitude.*' — Paradise  L,ost^  vii.  24, 

Poetry  thus  generated,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  meet  with 
ftiore  admiration  than  sympathy.  And  such,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
Milton's  reception.  In  1678,  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Paradise  Lost^  Prior  spoke  of  him  {Hind  7'ransversed)  as  *' a  rough, 
unhewn  fellow,  that  a  man  must  sweat  to  read  him."     And  in  184? 
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Hallam  had  doubts  **if  Paradist  Last^  published  eleven  years  since,  ^ 
would  have  met  with  a  greater  demand  "  than  it  did  at  first.  It  has 
been  much  disputed  by  historians  of  our  literature  what  inference  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  numbers  sold  of  Paradise  Lost  at  its  first  publica- 
tion. Between  1667  and  16S8,  a  space  of  twenty  years,  three  editions 
had  been  printed,  making  together  some  4500  copies.  Was  this  a 
large  or  a  small  circulation  ?  Opinions  are  at  variance  on  the  point. 
Johnson  and  Hallam  thought  it  a  large  sale,  as  books  went  at  that 
lime.  Campbell,  and  the  majority  of  our  annalists  of  books,  have  con- 
sidered it  as  evidence  of  neglect.  Comparison  with  what  is  known  of 
other  cases  of  circulation  leads  to  no  more  certain  conclusion.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  public  could  not  take  more  than  three  editions — say  3000 
copies — of  the  plays  of  Shakespere  in  sixty. years,  from  1623  to  i68||. 
If  this  were  a  fair  measure  of  possible  circulation  at  the  time,  we 
should  have  to  pronounce  Milton's  sale  a  great  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cleveland's  poems  ran  through  sixteen  or  seventeen  editions  in 
about  thirty  years.  If  this  were  the  average  output  of  a  popular  book, 
the  inference  would  be  that  Paradise  Lost  was  not  such  a  book. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  the  true  one  from  the  amount  of  the 
public  demand,  we  cannot  be  w^ng  in  asserting  that  from  the  first, 
and  now  as  then.  Paradise  Lost  has  been  more  admired  than  read. 
The  poet's  wish  and  expectation  that  he  should  find  *'fit  audience, 
though  few,'*  has  been  fulfilled.  Partly  this  has  been  due  to  his  limi- 
tation, his  unsympathetic  disposition,  the  deficiency  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  his  imagination,  and  his  presentation  of  mythical  instead  of 
real  beings.  But  it  is  also  in  part  a  tribute  to  his  excellence,  and  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  lofty  strain  which  requires  more  effort  to  accom- 
pany than  an  average  reader  is  able  to  make,  a  majestic  demeanor 
which  no  parodist  has  been  able  to  degrade,  and  a  wealth  of  allusion 
demanding  more  literature  than  is  possessed  by  any  but  the  few  whose 
life  is  lived  with  the  poets.  An  appreciation  of  Milton  is  the  last 
reward  of  consummated  scholarship  ;  and  we  may  apply  to  him  what 
Quintilian  has  said  of  Cicero,  *'Ille  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero 
valde  placebit." 

Causes  other  than  the  inherent  faults  of  the  poem  long  continued  to 
weigh  down  the  reputation  of  Paradise  Lost.  In  Great  Britain  the 
sense  for  art,  poetry,  literature,  is  confined  to  a  few,  while  our  politi" 
cal  life  has  been  diffused  and  vigorous.  Hence  all  judgment,  even 
upon  a  poet,  is  biassed  by  considerations  of  party.  Before  1688  it 
was  impossible  that  the  poet,  who  had  justified  regicide,  could  have 
ny  public  beyond  the  suppressed  and  crouching  Nonconformists. 
The  Revolution  of  168S  removed  this  ban.  and  from  that  date  forward 
the  Liberal  party  in  England  adopted  Milton  as  the  Republican  poet. 
William  Hogg,  writing  in  1690,  says  of  Paradise  Lost  ihsit  **  the  fame 
of  the  poem  is  spread  through  the  whole  of  England,  but  being  writ- 
ten in  English,  it  is  as  yet  unknown  in  foreign  lands,  **  This  is  obvious 
exaggeration.      Lauder,  about  1748,  gives  the  date  exactly,  when  he 
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speaks  of  "  that  infinite  tribute  of  veneration  that  has  been  paid  to  him 
these  sixty  years  pasty  One  distinguished  exception  there  was.  Dry- 
den,  royalist  and  Catholic  though  he  was,  .Was  loyal  to  his  art. 
Nothing  which  Dryden  ever  wrote  is  so  creditable  to  his  taste  as  his 
being  able  to  say,  and  daring  to  confess,  in  the  day  of'dlsesteem,  that 
the  regicide  poet  alone  deserved  the  honor  which  his  contemporaries 
were  for  rendering  to  hin^self.  Dryden's  saying,  '*  This  man  cuts  us 
all  out,  and  the  ancients,  too,"  is  not  perfectly  well  vouched,  but  it 
would  hardly  have  been  invented  if  it  had  not  been  known  to  express 
his  sentimeats.  And  Dryden's  sense  of  Milton's  greatness  gtew  with 
his  taste.  When,  in  the  preface  to  his  State  af  Innocence  (1674),  Dry- 
den praised  Paradise  Lost,  he  **knew  not  half  the  extent  of  its  excel- 
lence," John  Dennis  says,  **  as  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards  he 
confessed  to  me."  Had  he  known  it,  he  never  could  have  produced 
his  vulgar  parody.  The  State  of  Innocence,  a  piece  upon  which  he 
received  the  compliments  of  his  contemporaries,  as  *'  having  refined  the 
ore  of  Milton." 

With  the  one  exception  of  Dryden,  a  better  critic  than  p<iet,  Milton's 
repute  was  the  work  of  tl^e  Whigs.  The  first  Edition  He  luxe  of  Para- 
dise Lost  (16B8)  was  brought  out  by  a  subscription  got  up  by  the  -Whig 
leader.  Lord  Somers.  In  this  edition  Dryden's  pinchbeck  epigram,  so 
often  quoted,  first  appeared, — 

"  Three  poets  m  ihree  distant  ages  bom,"  etc. 

It  was  the  Whig  essayist,  Addison,  whos6  papers  in  the  Spectator 
(1712)  did  most  to  make  the  poem  popularly  known.  In  1737,  in  the 
height  of  the  Whig  ascendancy,  the  bust  of  Milton  penetrated  West- 
minster Abbey,  though,  in  the  generation  before,  the  Dean  of  that  day 
had  refused  to  admit  an  inscription  on  the  monument  erected  to  John 
Phillips,  because  the  name  of  Milton  occurred  in  it. 

The  zeal  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  propagation  of  the  cult  of  Mil- 
ton was  of  course  encountereid  by  an  equal  passioYt  dn  the  part  of  the 
Tory  opposition.  They  w<*re  exasperated  by  the  lustre  which  was 
reflected  upon  Revolution  principles  by  the  name  of  Milton.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Whig  popularity  was 
already  beginning  to  wane,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  a  rising 
Tory  pamphleteer  to  crush  the  new  Liberal  idol.  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
most  vigorous  writer  of  the  day,  conspired  with  one  William  Lauder, 
a  native  of  Scotland  seeking  fortune  in  London,  to  stamp  out  Miltoif  s 
(^redit  by  proving  him  to  be  a  wholesale  plagiarist.  Milton's  imita- 
Uions — he  had  gathered  pearls  wherever  they  were  to  be  found — were 
>thus  to  be  turned  into  an  indictment  against  him.  One  of  the  beau- 
\  ties  of  Paradise  Lost  is,  as  has  been  ^ready  said,  the  scholar's  flavor 
/  of  literary  reminiscence  which  hang^  about  its  words  and  images. 
This  Virgilian  art,  in  which  Milton  has  surpassed  his  master,  was 
represented  by  this  pair  of  literary  bandits  as  theft,   and  held  to 
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prove  at  once  moral  obltquity  and  intpllectual  feebleness.  This  Hoe  of 
criticism  was  well  chosen  :  it  was,  in  fact,  an  appeal  to  the  many  from 
the  few.  Unluckily  for  the  plot.  Lauder  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  resemblance  shown  by  real  parallel  passages.  He  ven- 
tured upon  thQ  bold  step  of  forging  verses,  closely  resembling  lines  in 
Paradise  JLost^  and  ascribing  these  verses  to  older  poets.  He  even 
made  forged  verses  as  quotations  from  Paradise  Lost,  and  showed 
them  as  Milton's  plagiarisms  from  preceding  writers.  Even  these 
clumsy  fictions  might  have  passed. without  detection  at  that  uncritical 
period  of  our  literature,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  name  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  But  Lauder's  impudence  grew  with  the  success  of  his  criti- 
cisms, which  he  brought  gut  as  letters,  through  a  series  of  years,  in 
the  Gentleman^ s  Magatine. .  There  was  a  translation  of  Paradise  Lost 
into  Latin  hexameters,  which  had  been  made  in  i6qo  by  one  William 
Hogg.  Lauder  inserted .  lines,  taken  from  this  translation,  into  pa8> 
sages  taken  from  Massenius,  Staphorstius,  Taubmannus,  neo-Latin 
poets,  whom  Milton  had,  or  might  have  read,  and  presented  these 
passages  as  thefts  by  Milton. 

Low  as  learning  had  sunk  in  England  in  ^750,  Hogg's  Latin  Para- 
disuf  aptissus  was  just  the  book  which  tutors  of  colleges  who  could 
teach  Latin  verses,  had  often  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Bowie,  a  tutor  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  immediately  recognized  an  old  ^quaintanee  in 
one  or  two  of  the  interpolated  lines.  This  put  him  upon  the  scent ; 
he  submitted  Lauder's  passages  to  a  closer  investigation,  and  the 
whole  fraud  was  exposed.  Johnson,  who  was  not  concerned  in  the 
cheat,  and  was  only  guilty  of .  indolence  and  party  spirit,  saved  him- 
self by  sacrificing  his  comrade.  He  afterwards  took  ample  revenge 
for  the  inortification  of  this  exposure  in  his  Lives  of  iJu  Poets,  in 
which  he  employed  all  his  vigorous  powers  and  consummate  skill  to 
write  down  Milton.  He  undoubtedly  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  poet's 
reputation,  and  succeeded  in  damaging  it  for  at  least  two  generations 
of  readers.  He  did  for  Milton  what  Aristophanes  did  for  Socrates, 
effaced  the  real  man,  and  replaced  him  by  a  distorted  and  degrading 
caricature. 

It  was  again,  a  clergyman  to  whom  Milton  owed  his  vindication 
from  Lauder's  onslaught.     John  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Saiis- 
bury,   brought.  Bowie's  materials  before  the  public.     But  the  high 
Anglican  section  of  English  life  has  never  thoroughly  accepted  Mil- 
ton. '  R.  S.  Hawker,  vicar  of  Morwenstow,  himself  a  poei  of  real  feel- 
ing, gave  expression,  in  rabid  abuse  of  Milton,  to  the  antipathy  which 
more  judicious  churchmen   suppress.      Even    the   palm   and*  gentlft 
author  of  the  Christian    Year,  wide  heart  ill-sorted  with  a  narroi>w 
creed,  deliberately  framed  a  theory  of  Poetic  for  the  express  purpose.  1 
as- it  would  seem,  of  excluding  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  from  the  \ 
first  class  of  poets.  V 

But  a  work  such  as  Milton  has  constructed,  at  once  intense  and    \ 
elaborate,  firmly  knit  and  broadly  laid,  can  afford  to  wait.      Time  is 
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all  in  its  favor,  and  against  its  detractors.  The  Church  never  for- 
gives, and  faction  does  not  die  out.  But  Milton  has  been  for  two  cen-  • 
Tories  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  party,  whether  as  friends  or  as  foes. 
In  each  national  aggregate  an  instinct  is  always  at  work,  an  instinct 
not  equal  to  exact  discrimination  of  lesser  degrees  of  merit,  but  surely 
finding  out  the  chief  forces  which  have  found  expression  in  the  native 
tongue.  This  instinct  is  not  an  active  faculty,  and  so  exposed  to  the 
influences  which  warp  the  will ;  it  is  a  passive  deposition  from  uncon- 
scious impression.  Our  appreciation  of  our  poet  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  our  chposing  him  for  our  favorite  closet  companion,  or  read- 
ing him  often.  As  Voltaire  wittily  said  of  Dante,  '*  Sa  reputation 
s'affirmera  toujours,  parce  qu'on  ne  le  lit  gu^re."  We  shall  prefer  to 
read  the  fashionable  novelist  of  each  season  as  it  passes,  but  we  shall 
choose  to  be  represented  at  the  international  congress  of  world  poets 
by  Shakespere  and  Milton ;  Shakespere  first,  And  next  Milton.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  1. 

EARLY  LIPK. 


CowpER  is  the  most  important  English  jpoet  of  the  period  between 
Pope  and  the  illustrious  group  headed  by  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and 
Shelley,  which  arose  out  of  the  intellectual  ferment  of  the  European 
Revolution.  As  a  refornier  of  poetry,  who  called  it  back  from  con- 
ventionality to  natuire,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  teather  of  a  new 
school  of  sentiment  which  acted  as  a  solvent  upon  the  existing  moral 
and  social  system,  he  may  perhaps  himself  be  numbered  among  the 
precursors  of  the  Revolution,  though  he  was  certainly  the  mildest  of 
them  all.  As  a  sentimentalist  he  presents  a  faint  analogy  to  Rousseau, 
whom  in  natural  temperament  he  somewhat  resembled. .  He  was  also 
the  great  poet  of  the  religious  revival  which  marked  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  and  which  was  called  Evangelicism 
within  the  establishment,  and  Methodism  without.  In  this  way 'he  is 
associated  with  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  as  well  as  with  the  philan- 
thropists of  the  movement,  such  as  W*ilberforce,  Thornton,  and  Clark- 
son«  As  a  poet  he  touches,  on  different  sides  of  his  character,  Gold- 
smith, Crabbe,  and  Burns.  With  Goldsmith  and  Crabbe  he  shares 
the  honor  of  improving  English  taste  in  the  sense  of  truthfulness  and 
simplicity.  To  Burns  he  felt  his  affinity,  across  a  gulf  of  social  cir- 
cumstance, and  in  spite  of  a  dialect  not  yet  made  fashionable  by  Scott. 
Besides  his  poetry,  he  holds  a. high,  perhaps  the  highest  place  among 
English  letter-writers  ;  and  the  collection  of  his  '  letters  appended  to 
Souihey's  biography  forms,  with  the  biographical  portions  of  his  poetry, 
the  materials  for  a  sketch  of  his  life.  Southey's  biography  Itself  is  very 
helpful,  though  too  prolix  and  too  much  filled  out  with  dissertations 
for  common  readers.  Had  its  author  only  done  for  Cowper  what  he 
did  for  Nelson!*  .        .     '      *      ,^ 

William  Cowper  came  of  the  Whig  rtobility  oi  tfie  robe.  His  great- 
uncle,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  the  Whig  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Anne  and  Cjeorgc  I.    His  grandfather  was  that  Spense^  Cowper,  judgjc 


*  Oiir  actcAPwIedgmeiits  are  also  (Sue  to  Mr.  fieolbaxii,  tb«  writer  rof  the  Memoir 
xifirtd  to  the  Gl^  Edittbh  of  eowpci?.  '^  .  ^  .^ 
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of  the  Common    Pleas,    for  love   of  whom    the    pretty  Quakeress 
drowned  herself,  and  who,  by  the  rancor  of  party,  was  indicted  for 
her  murder.     His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Cowpcr,  D.D.,  was  chaplain 
to  George  II.     His  mother  was  a  Uonne.  of  the  race  of  the  poet,  and 
descended  by  several  linesjfro«i  H«nry  III.  ^A  Whig  and  a  gentleman 
he  was  by  birth,  a  M^hig.  Und, a  gentle mao  he*  remained  to   the  end. 
He  was  born  on  the  15th  November  (old  style),  1 73 1,  in  his  father's 
rectory  of  Berkhampstead.     From  nature  he  received,  with  a  large 
measure  of  the  gifts  of  genius,  a  still  larger  measure  of  its  painful 
sensibilities.     In  his  portrait  by  Romney  the  brow  bespeaks  intellect, 
the  features  feeling  and  re^exnent,  the  ^ye  madness.     The  stronger 
parts  of  character,  the  comba^tive  and  propelling  forces^  he  evidently 
lacked  from  the  beginning.     For  the  battle  of  life  he  was  totally  unfit. 
His  judgment  in  its  healthy  state  was,  even  on  practical  questions, 
spunid.  enou^,  ^  his  letters  abund^ptly  pi^oye ;.  but  his  sensibility  not 
only  rendered  him  incapable  of  wrestlinjj.  with  a  rough  world,  but  kept 
him  always  on  the  verjg^e  of  madness,  ^.nd  frequently  plunged  him  into 
it.     I'o  the  maladv  which  threw-  him  ou,t  of  active  life  we  owe  not  the 
meanest  pf  English  pp'et:?.  * 

At.  the  agCj  of  thirty-two»  writing  9f  himself,  he  says,  **!  am  of  a 
very  singular  temper,  and  very  unuke  all  thq  bieq  that  I  have  ever 
conversed  with.  Certainly  I  am  not  an  absolute  fool,  but  I  taye  more 
weakness  than  the  greatest  of  all  the  fools  I  can  recollect  at  present 
In  short,  if  I  was  as  nt  for  the  next  world  as  I  am  unfit  for  this — and  God 
forbid  I  should  ^peak  it  in  vanity — I  would  not  change  conditions  with 
any  saint  iiji  Christendom."  Folly  produces  nothing  good,  and  if 
Co\irper  had  been  an  absolute  fool,  he  would  not  have  written  good 
poetry.  But,  he  does  not  exaggerate  his  own  weakness^  and  that  he 
should  l\ave  become  a  power  among  men  is  a  remarkable  triumph  of 
the  influences  which  have  given  birth  to  CJiristian  civilization. 

The  world  into  which  the  child  came  was  one. very  adverse  to  him, 
•and  at  the  same  time  very  much  in  need  of  him.  It  was  a  world  from 
which  the  spirit,  of  poetry  seemed  to  have  fled.  There  could  be  no 
stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  occiipation  of  the  throne  of  Spenser, 
Shakespere,  ^nd  Milton  by  the  arch-versifier  Pope.  The  RevoHitioB 
of  1688  was  glorious,  but  unlike  the  Puritan  Revolution,  which  it  fol- 
lowed, and  in  the  political  sphere  partly  ratified,  it  was  profoundly 
prosaic.  Spiritual,  religion,  thfi  source  of  Puritan  gralndeur  and  of  the 
poetry  of  Milton.  wa,s  almost  extinct ;  there  was  not  much  more  of  it 
among,  the  Noncpnformists,  who  had  npw  "become  to  a  great  extent 
mere  Whigs,  with  a  <lecided  Unitarian  tendency.  The  Church  was 
little  better  .thap  a.  ppUUcal,,^rce,  cujtiva^^d  and  manipulated  by 
political  leaders  fortheir  own  purposes.  .  The  Bishops  were  cither 
politicians  or.tlieptogical.pple^iQ^  collecting  trophies  of. victory  over 
free-thinkers  as  titles  to  higher  prefernient.  The  "inferior  clergy,  as  a 
l)6ay^  w^reTar  nearer  in  ch^faQter  to  Triilliber  than "t6f!>r.  Primrxise  ; 
c(affsift,^*^ofdM, '  neSlbfSfM  iSiif  \heti  "atocs./^  >ddici5edlQ 
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finccurism  an<l  pluralitMS,  fanatics  in  their  Toryism  .and  in  attachment 
to  their  corporate  privileges,  cold,  rationalistic  and  almost  heathen  in 
their  preachings,  if  they  preached  at  all.  The  society  of  the  day  is 
mirrored  in  the  pictures  of  Hogarth,  in  the  works  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett;  hard  and  heartless  polish  was  the  best  of  it ;  and  not  a  little 
of  it.  was  Mariage  h  la  Mode.  Chesterfield,  with  his  soulless  culture, 
his  court  graces,  and  his  fashionable  immoralities,  was  about  the  highest 
type  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  but  the  Wilkeses,  Potters,  and  Sand- 
wiches, whose  mania  for  vice  culminated  in  the  Hell-fire  Club,  were 
more  numerous  than  the  Chesterfields.  Among  the  country  squires, 
for  one  AUworthy  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  there  were  many  Westerns. 
'Among,  the  common  people  religion  was  almost  extinct,  and  assuredly 
no  new  morality  or  sentiment,  such  as  Positivists  now  promise,  had 
taken  its  place.  Sometimes  the  rustic  thought  for  himself,  and  scepti- 
cism took  formal  possession  of  his  mind  ;  but,  as  we  see  from  one  of 
CQwper's  letters,  it  was  a  coarse  scepticism  which  desired  to  be  buried 
with  its  hounds.  Ignorance  and  brutality  reigne^  in  the  cottage. 
Drunkenness  reigned  in  palace  and  cottage  alike.  Gambling*  cock- 
fighting,  and  bull-fighting,  were  the  amusements  of  the  people.  Politi- 
cal life,  which,  if  it  had  been  pure  and  vigorous,  might  have  made  up 
for  the  absence  of  spiritual  influences,  was  corrupt  from  the  top  of  the 
$cale  to  the  bottom :  its  effect  on  national  character  is  portrayed  in 
Hogarth*s  Electhn,  That  property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  ri^ts, 
nobody  had  yet  ventured  to  say  or  think.  The  duty  of  a  gentleman 
towards  his  own  class  was  to  pay  his  debts  of  honor  and  to  fight  a 
duel  whenever  he  was  challenged  by  one.  of  his  own  order;  towards 
the  lower  class  his  duty  was  none.  Though  the  forms  of  government 
were  elective,  and  Cowper  gives  us  a  description  of  the  candidate  at 
election-dme  obsequiQusly  soliciting  votes,  society  was  intensely 
aristocratic,  and  each  rank  was  divided  irom  that  below  it  by  a  sharp 
liae  which  precluded  brotherhood  or  sympathy.  Says  the  Duchesa  of 
Buckingham  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  had  asked  her  to  come  and 
hear  Whitefield,  "  I  thank  your  ladyship  for  the  information  concern- 
ing the  Methodist  preachers  ;  their  doctrines  are  most  repulsive,  and 
strongly  tinctured  with  disrespect  to^viards  their  superiors,  in  per- 
petually endeavoring  to  level  all  ranks  and  do  awa^  with  all  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  monstrous  to  be  told  you  have  a  heart  ^  sinful  as  the 
common  wretches  that  crawl  on  the  earth.  This  is  highly  offensive 
and  insulting ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  your  ladyship  should 
relish  any  sentiments  so  much  at  variance  with  high  rank  and  good 
breeding.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  come  and  hear  your  favourite 
preacher.'*  Her  Grace's  sentiments  towards  the  common  wretches 
that  crawl  on  the  earth  were  Shared,  we  may  be  sure,  by  her  Grace's 
waiting-maid.  Of  humanity  there  was  as  little  as  there  was  of  religion. 
It  was  the  age  of  the  criminal  law  which  hanged  men  for  petty  thefts, 
of  life-long  -Knprisonment  for  debt,  of  the  stocks  and  the  pillory,  of  a 
Temple  ^u:  garnished,  wftb  tbe  t^eai^A  of  traitors,  pf  the  unreformed 
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prison  system,  of  the  press-gang,  of  unrestr^ncd  tyratmy  and  sav£Cgery 
at  public  schools.  That  the  slave-trade  was  iniquitous,  hardly  any  one 
suspected  ;  even  men  who  deemed  themselves  religions  took  part  in  it 
without  scruple.  But  a  change  was  at  hand,  and  a  still  mightier 
change  was  in  prospect.  -  At  the  time  of  Gowper's  birth,  John  Wesley 
was  twenty-eight,  and  Whitefield  was  seventeen.  With  them  the 
revival  of  religion  was  at  hand.  Johnson,  the  moral  reformer,  was 
twenty'two.  Howard  was  born,  and- in  less  than  a  generation  Wilber- 
force  was  to  come. 

When  Cowper  was  six  years  old  his  mother  died  ;  and  seldom  has  a 
child,  even  such  a  child,  lost  more,  even  ift  a  mother.  Fifty  year* 
after  her  death  he  still  thinks  of  her,  he  says,  with  love  and  tenderness* 
every  day.  Late  in  his  life  his-  cousin,  Mrs.  Anne'Bodh&m,  recalled 
herself  to  his  rtmiembrance  by  sending  him  his  mother's  picture. 
"  Every  creature,'*  he  writes,  '*  that  has  any  affinity  to  my  moth^  is 
dear  to  rte,  and.yoa,  the  daughter  of  her  brother,  are  but  one  x^ttkoyt 
distant  from  her ;  I  love  you  therefore,  and  love  you  much,  both  for 
her  sake  and  for  your  own.  The  world'  could:  not  have  furnished  yiJtt 
with  a  present  so  acceptable  to  me  as  the  picture  which  you  have  so 
kindly  sent  me.  I  t^^w^^A  it  the-  ftlgfht  before  last,  and  received  it 
with  a  trepidation  of  nerves  and  ^piritd  somewhat  akin  to  whit  I 
should  havefeh  had  its  dear  original  presented  herself  tb  ihy  ehibVaces; 
I  kissed  it,  and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  last  object  whi<:h  I  stee  at  night, 
iand  the  first  on  Which  I  open  my  eyes  irt  the  morning.  She  died  when 
I  completed  my  srxth  year ;  yet  I  remember  her  well',  and  am  an  ocular 
witness  of  the  great  fidelity  of  the  copy;  I  remember;  too,  a  multitude} 
of  the  maternal  tenderiiess^^  Which  I  ■  received  from  her,  and  which 
have  endeared  her  memory  to  me  beyond  exprtessiOn;  There  is  in  me, 
I  beiievei  mort  of  the  Donne  than  of  the  Cowper,  and  though  I  love 
all  of  both  flames,  "and  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  love"  those  of  my 
own  name,  yet  I  feel  the  bond  of  nature  draw  me  v/shemently  to  your 
side. "  As  Cowper  never  married,  there  was  nothing  to  take  the  place 
in  his  heart  which  had  been  left -Vacant  by  his  mother. 

"  My  mother !  when  I  Ieam*d  that  thou  wast  dead^ 

.    Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  tnen,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  ine,  though  unfelt,  a  k^; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss-> 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  !— it  answers— Yes,  * 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slbw  away,           *    I 
And,  turning  from  ray  nursery  window^  drew 
A  long:,  long  sigh,  and  wept  alast  adieu  ] 
But  was  it  such  ?— It  was.— Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  66und  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  ,then)sel ves  at  my  concern^ 
Oft^vcme  pi&mlb&of  th7({ttick-f%l!tixv<     -'••     ^  ^      ;.     • 
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"What  ardently  I  wish'd«.I  lonff  believed. 
And  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived  ; 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  frpm  a  child.  - 
Thus  loany  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  inrent. 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrows  spent, 
I  learn 'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  tjliee,  ne'er  fOTgot.'* 

la  Uie  years  that  followed  no  doubt  he  remembered  her  tdo  well. 
At  six  years  of  age  this  little  mass  of  .titt»d.and  quivering,  sensibility 
was,  in  accordance  with  the  cruel  custom  of  the  time,  sent  to  a  large 
boarding-school.  Th^  change  from  home. to  a  boarding-school  is  bad 
enough  now;  it  was  much  worse  in  those  daiys. . 

**  I  had  hardships,"  says  Cowper,  **of  various  kinds  to  conflict  with, 
which  I  felt  more  sensibly  in  proportion  to  the  tenderness  with  which 
I  had  been  treated  at  home.  But  my  chief  affliction  consisted  in  my 
being  singled  out.  from  all  the  otl^r  boys  by  a  lad  of  about  fifteen 
years  of  age  as  a  proper  object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the 
cruelty  of  his  temper.  I  choose  to  conceal  a  particular  recital  of  the 
.many  acts  of  barbarity  with  which  he  made  it  his  business  continually 
to  persecute  me.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  his  savage  treatment 
of  me  impressed  such  a  dread  of  bis  figure  upon  my  mind,  that  I  well 
remember  being  afraid  to  liit  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than  to  his 
knees,  and*  that  I  knew  him  better  by  his  shoe4>uckles  than  by  any 
other  part  of  his  dress,  M^  the  Lord  pardon  him,  and  may  we  meet 
in  glory  i"  Cowper  charges  htoself,  it  may  be  in  the  exaggerated 
style  of  a  self-accusing  saint,  with  having  become  at  school  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  lying,  Southey  says  this  must  be  a  mistake,  since  at 
English  public  schools  boys  do  not  learn  to  lie.  But  the  mistake  is 
on  Southey's  part ;  bullying,  such  as  this  child  endured,  while  it  makes 
the  strong  bc»ys  tyrants,  make^the  weak  boys  cowards,  and  teaches 
them  to  defend  themselves  by  d^geit,  the  fiat  of  the  weak.  The  recol- 
lection of  this  boarding-school  mainly  it  was  that  at  a  later  day  inspired 
the  plea  for  a  home  education  in  Tirodiniuftu  . 

"  Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 

A  task  as  much  within  your  own  command, , 

That  God  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too. 

Seem  with  cme  voice  to  delegate. to  you? 

Why  hire  a  lodging  m  a  house  unknown 

For  one  whose  tendcrest  thoughts  all  hover  round  your  own  } 

This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is, 

How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his ! 

The  indented  stick  that  loses  day  bv  day 

Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smootn'd  away. 

Bears  wimess  long  ere  his  dismission  come. 

With  what  intense  desire  be  wants  his  home. 

Bat  thohgh  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  your  rool 

Bid  fair  enough  X.Q  answer  in  the  proof, 

Harmless,  and  safe,  and  natural  as  they  are, 
.    A  disappointment  waits  him  .even  there : 

Arrived,  he  feels  an  unexpected  cbanEre, 

He-blushes, hangs hishead,  ifi ^y  ana  strange^' 
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No  longer  takes,  as  ooce,  with  feaHess 

His  favorite  stand  between  his  father*s  knees. 

But  seek;  the  comer  of  some  distant  seat. 

And  ^es  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat. 

And,  liBaat  familiar  where  he  should  be  niost. 

Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost. 

Alas,  poor  boy  f->the  natural  effect 

Of  love  by  absence  chiU'd  into  respect* 

From  the  boardtng-scbool,  the  boy,  hts  eyes  betng'  liable  to  inflatn- 
mation,  was  sent  to  live  with  an  oculist,  in  whose  house  he  spent  two 
years,  enjoying  at  all  events  a  rsspite  from  the  sufferings  and  the  evil; 
of  the  boarding-schooL     He  was  then  sent  to  Westminster  School,  at 
that  time  in  its  glory.     That  Westminster  in  those  days  must  have 
been  a  scene  not  merely  of  hardship,  but  of  cruel  suffering  and  degra- 
dation to  the  younger  and  weaker  boys,  has  been  proved  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  Public  Schools  Commission.   There  Nvas  an  established 
system  and  a  r^^ular  vocabulary  of  bullying.     Yet  Cowper  seems  not 
to  have  been  so  unhappy  there  as  at  the  private  school ;  he  sp>eaks  of 
himself  as  having  excelled  at  cricket  and  football  ;  and  excellence  in 
cricket  and  footh^l  at  a  public  school  generally  carries  with  it,  besides  . 
health  and  enjoyment,  not  merely  immunity  from  bullying,  but  high 
social  consideration.    With  all  Cowper's  delicacy  and  sensitiveness,  he 
must  have  had  a  certain  ftmd  of  physical  streirgth,  or  he  cguld  hardly 
have  borae  the  literary  labor  of  his  later  years,  especially  as  he  was 
subject  to  the  medical  treatment  of  a  worse  than  empirical  era.     At 
one  time  he  says,  while  he  was  at  Westminster,  his  spirits  were  so 
buoyant  that  he  fancied  he  should  n^er  die,  till  a  skull  thrown  out 
before  him  by  a  grave-digger  as  he  was  passing  through  St.  Margaret's 
churchyard  in  the  night  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  his  mortality. 

The  instruction  at  a  public-school  in  those  days  was  exclusively 
classic^.  Cowper  was  under  Vincent  Bourne,  his  portrait  of  whom 
is  in  some  respects  a  picture  not  only  of  its'itnmediate  subject,  but  of 
the  school-master  of  the  last  century.  **  I  love  the  memory  of  Vinny 
Bourne.  I  think  him  a  better  Latin  poet  than  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
Ausonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  his  way,  except  Ovid,  and  not  at  all 
inferior  to  him.  I  love  him  too  with  a  love  of  partiality,  because  he 
was  usher  of  the  fifth  form  at  Westminster  when  I  passed  through  it. 
He  was  so  good-natured  and  so  indolent  that  I  lost  more  than  I  got 
by  him,  for  he  made  me  a»idle  as  himself.  He  was  such  a  sloven,  as 
if  he  fiad  trusted  to  his  genius  as  a  cloak  for  everything  that  could 
disgust  you  in  his  person  ;  and  indeed  in  his  writings  he  has  almost 
made  amends  for  all.  ...  I  remember  seeing  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
set  lire  to  his  greasy  locks,  and  box  his  ears  to  put  it  outagfain."  -  Cow- 
per learned,  if  not  to  write  Latin  verses  as  well  as  Vinny  Boiirne  him- 
self, to  write  them  very  well,  as  his  Latin  -versions  of  some  of  his  own 
short  poems  bear  witness.  Not  only  so,  but  he  evidently  became  a 
good  classical  scholar,  as  classical  scholarship  was  in  those  days,  and 
acquired  the  literary  form  of  which  the  classics  are  ^e.  best  school 
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Out  of  school  hours  he  studied  independently,  as  clever  boys  under 
the  unexacting  rule  of  the  old  public  schools  often  did,  and  read  through 
the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  a  friend.  He  also,  probably, 
picked  up  at  Westminster  much  of  the  little  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  he  ever  possessed.  Among  his  school-fellows  was  Warren 
Hastings,  in  i^ose  guilt  as  proconsul  he  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne,  refused  to  believe,  and  Impey,  whose  character  has 
had  the  iU-iortune  to  be  required  as  the  shade  in  Macaulay's  fancy 
picture  of  Hastings. 

On  leaving  Westminster,  Cowper,  at  eighteen,  went  to  live  with 
Mr.  Chapman,  an  attorney,  to  whom  he  was  articled,  being  destined 
for  the  Law.  He  chose  that  profession,  he  says,  not  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, but  to  gratify  an  indulgent  father,  who  may  have  been  led  into 
the  error  by  a  recollection  of  the  legal  honors  of  the  family,  as  well  as 
by  the  **  silver  pence"  which  his  promising  son  had  won  by  his  Latin 
verses  at  Westminster  School.  The  youth  duly  slept  at  the  attorney's 
house  in  Ely  Place.  His  days  were  spent  in  **  giggling  and  making 
giggle"  with  his.  cousins,  Theodora  and  Harriet,  the  daughters  of 
Ashley  Cowper,  in  the  neighboring  Southampton  Row.  Ashley  Cow- 
per was  a  very  little  man,  in  a  white  hat  lined  with  yellow,  and  his 
nephew  used  to  say  that  he  would  one  day  be  picked  by  mistake  for  a 
mushroom.  His  fellow-clerk  in  the  office,  and  his  accomplice  in  gig- 
gling and  making  giggle,  was  one  strangely  mated  with  him ;  the 
strong,  aspiring,  and  unscrupulous  Thurlow,  who,  though  fond  of 
pleasure,  was  at  the  same  time  preparing  himself  to  push  his  way  to 
wealth  and  power.  Cowper  felt  that  Thurlow  would  reach  the  summit 
of  ambition,  while  he  would  himself  remain  below,  and  made  his  friend 
promise  when  he  was  Chancellor  to  give  him  something.  When 
Thurlow  was  Chancellor,  he  gave  Cowper  his  advice  on  translating 
Homer. 

At  the  end  of  his  three  years  with  the  attorney,  Cowper  took  cham- 
bers in  the  Middle,  from  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple.  The  Temple  is  now  a  pile  of  law  offices.  In  those  days  it 
was  still  a  Society.  One  of  Cowper's  set  says  of  it :  **  The  Temple  is 
the  barrier  that  divides  the  City  and  Suburbs  ;  and  the  gentlemen  who 
reside  there  seem  influenced  by  the  situation  of  the  place  they  inhabit. 
Templars  are  in  general  a  kind  of  citizen  courtiers.  They  aim  at  the 
air  and  the  mien  of  the  drawing-room;  but  the  holy-day  smoothness 
of  a  'prentice,  heightened  with  some  additional  touches  of  the  rake  or 
coxcomb,  betrays  itself  in  everything  they  do.  The  Temple,  however, 
is  stocked  with  its  peculiar  beaux,  wits,  poets,  critics,  and  every  char- 
acter in  the  gay  world;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  pretty  a  society 
should  be. disgraced  with  a  few  dull  fellows,  who  can  submit  to  puzzle 
themselves  with  cases  and  reports,  and  have  not  taste  enough  to  follow 
the  genteel  method  of  studying  the  law."  Cowper,  at  all  events,  studied 
law  by  the  geoteel  method;  he  read  it  almost  as  little  in  the  Temple  as  he 
had  in  the  attorney's  office>  though  in  due  course  of  time  he  was  formally 
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called  to  the  Bar,  and  even  managed  in  some  way  to  acquire  a  reputation 
which,  when  he  had  entirely  given  up  the  profession,  brought  him  a 
curious  offer  of  a  readership  at  Lyons  Inn.     His  time  was  given  to  lit- 
erature, and  he  became  a  member  of  a  little  circle  of  men  of  letters 
and  journalists  which  had  its  social  centre  in  the  Noosense  Cliib,  con* 
sisting  of  seven  Westminster  men  who  dined,  togethqg.  every  Thurs- 
day.    In  the  set  were  Bonnell  Thornton  and  Colman,  twia  wits  ;  fel- 
low-writers of  the  periodical  essays  which. were  the  rage  in  that  day ; 
joint  proprietors  of  the    St.  yames's  Chronicle ;  coatributors  both  of 
them  to  the  Connoisseur ;  and  translators*  Colman  of  Terence,  Bon- 
nell Thornton  of  Plautus,  Colman  being  a  dramatist  besides.     In  the 
set  was  Lloyd,  another  wit  and  essayist  and  a  poet,  with  a  character 
not  of  the  best.     Qn  the  «dge  of  the  set,  but  apparently  not  in  it,  was 
Churchill,  who  was  then  running  a  course  which  to  many  seemed  me- 
teoric, and  of  whose  verse,  sometimes  strong  but  always  turbid,  Cow- 
per  conceived  and  retained  an   extravagant  admiration.     Churchill 
was  a  link  to  Wilkes  ;  Hogarth,  too,  was  an  ally  of   Colman,  and 
helped  him  in  his  exhibition  of  Signs.    The  set  was .  strictly  confined 
to  Westminsters.    <^ray  and  Mason,  being  Etonians,  were  objects  of 
its  literary  hostility,  and  butts  of  its  satire.     It  is  needless  to  say  much 
about  these  literary  companions  of  Cowper's. youth ;  his  intercourse 
with  t^em  was  totally  broken  off  ;  and  before  he  himself  became  a 
poet  its  effects  had  been  obliterated  by  madness,  entire  change  of 
mind,  and  the  lapse  ot  twenty  years.     If  a  trace  remained,  it  was  in 
his  admiration  of  Churchill's  verses,  and  in  the  general  results  of  lite- 
rary society,  and  of  early  practice  in  ^composition.     Cowper  contrib- 
uted to  the  Connoisseur 2XiA  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,     His  papers  in 
the  Connoisseur  have  been  preserved  ;  they  are  mainly  imitations  of  the 
lighter  papers  of  Uie  -Spectator  by  a  student  who  affects  the  man  of  the 
world.     He  also  dallied  with  poetry,  writing  veises  to  •'Delia,"  and 
an  epistle  to  Lloyd.     He  had  translated  an  elegy  of  Tibullus  when  he 
was  fourteen,  and  at  Westminster  he  had  written  an   imitation  of 
Phillips's  Splendid. .  Shillings  which,  Southey  says,  shows  his  manner 
fqrmed.     He  helped  his  Cambridge  brother,-Johh  Cowper,  in  a  trans- 
lation   of    the  Henriade.    '  He.  kept  up  his  classics,    especially  his 
Homer.  ,Tn  his  letters  there  are  proofs  of  his  familiarity  with-  Rous- 
seau.    Two  or  three  ballads  which  he  wrote  are  lost,  but  he  says  they 
were  popular,  and  we  may  believe  him.     Probably  they  were  patriotic. 
*'  When  poor  Bob  White,**  he  says,  *'  brought  in  the  news  of  Boscaw- 
en's  success  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  how  did  I  leap  for  joy!  When 
Hawke  demolished  Conffans,  I  was  still  more  transported.     But  noth- 
ing could  express  my  rapture  when  Wolfe  made  the  conquest  of  Que- 
bec." 

The  *'  Delia"  to  whom  CowjJer  wrote  verses  was  his  cousin  Theo- 
dora, with  whom  he  had  an  unfortunate  love  affait.  Her  father, 
Ashley  Cowper,  forbade  their  marriage,  nominaUy  on  the  ground  of 
CQnsanguinity  ;.  really »  as  Southey  thinks^. because  |ie  -saw  Cbwper's^ 
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unfitness  for  business,  and  inability  to  maintain  a  wife.  Cowpcr  felt 
the  disappointment  deeply  at  the  time,  as  well  he  might  do  if  Theo- 
dora resembled  her  sister,  Lady  Hesketh.  Theodora  remained  un- 
married, and,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  forget  her  lover.  His  letters 
she  preserved  till  her  death  in  extreme  old  age. 

In  1756  CoWper^s  father  died.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  intercourse  between  them,  nor  does  the  son  in  after-years  speak 
with  any  deep  feeling  of  his  loss  ;  possibly  his  complaint  in  Tirocinium 
of  the  effect  of  boarding-schools,  in  estranging  children  from  their 
parents,  may  have  had  some  reference  to  his  own  case.  His  local 
affections,  however,  were  very  strong,  and  hfc  felt  with  unusual  keen- 
ness the  .final  parting  from  his  old  home,  and  the  pang  of  thinking  that 
strangers  usurp  our  dwelling  and  the  familiar  places  will  know  us  no 
more. 


**  Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more. 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  al6ng  the  public  way,  ■ 
Delighted  with  my  t>4ubie  coach,-  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm  and  velvet  capp'd.' 

i  Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known,  . , 

I  That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house  our  own.** 

I 

! 

Before  the  rector's  death,  it  seems,  his  pen  had  hardly  realized  the 
cruel  fraility  of  the  tenure  by  which  a  home  in  a  parsonage  is  held.* 
Of  the  family  of  Burkhampstead  Refctory  there  was  now  left  besides 
himself  only  his  brother  John  Cowper,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Whose  birth  had  cost  their  mother's  life. 
When  Cowper  was  thirty-two,  and  still  IcS^lng  ip  the  Temple,  came 

,  the  sad  and  decisive  crisis  of  his  life.     He  went  mad,  and  attempted 
suicide.     What  was  the  source  of  his  madness  ?    There  is  a  vague  tra-' 
dition  that  it  arose  from  licentiousness,  which,  no  doubt,  is  sometimes 

!  the  cause  of  insanity.  But  in  Cowper's  case  there  is  no  proof  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind :  his  confessions,  after  his  conversion,  of  his  own 
past  sinfulness  point  to  nothing  worse  than  general  ungodliness  and 
occasional  excess  in  wine  ;  and  the  tradition  derives  a  color  of  prob- 
ability only  from  the  loose  lives  of  one  or  two  of  the  wits  and  Bohe- 
mians with  whom  he  had  lived.  His  virtuous  love  of  Theodora  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  low  and  ^ross  amours.  Generally  his  mad- 
ness- is  said  to  have  been  religious,  and  the  blame  is  laid  on  the  same 
foe  to  human  we^i  as  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  ,  But  when  he 
first  went  mad,  his  conversion  to  Evan'gdiciSm  had  not  taken  place; 
he  had  not  led  a  partictilarly  religious  life,  nor  been  greatly  given  to 
religious  practices,  though  as  a  clergyman's  son  he  naturally  believed 
in  Religion,  bad  at  times  felt  religious  emotions,  and  when  he  found  his 
heart  sinking  had  tried  devotional  books  and  prayers.  The  truth  ia, 
his" maljttiy  was  simply  hypochondria,  having  its  source  in  delicacy  of 
constiintion  atld'weakiie^S  bf  digestion,  toiiiDined  with  thic  ihfluence  Of 
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melancholy  surroundings.    It  had  begun  to  attack  hinv  soon  after  bis 
settlement  in  his  lonely  chambers  in  the  Temple,  when  his  pursuits 
and  associations,  as  we  have  seen^  were  far  from  Evangelical.    When 
its  crisis  arrived,  he  was  living  by  himself  without  any  society  of  the 
kind  that  suited  him  (for  the  excitement  of  the  Nonsense  Club  was 
.sure  to  be  followed  by  reaction);  he  had  lost  his  love,  his  father,  his 
home,  and,  as  it  happened,  also  a  dear  friend ;  his  little  patrigiony 
was  fast  dwindling  away  ;  he  must  have  despaired  of  success  ia  lus 
profession  ;  and  his  outlook  was  altogethec  dark.     It  yielded  to  the 
remedies  to  which  hypochondria  usually  yields^air,  exercise,  sun- 
shine, cheerful  society,  congenial  occupation.     It  came  with  January 
and  went  with  May.     Its  gathering  gloom  was  dispelled  lot  a  time  by 
a  stroll  in  fine  weather  on  the  hills  above  Southampton  Water,  and 
Cowper  said  that  he  was  never  unhappy  for  a  whole  day  in  the  com- 
pany of  Lady  Hesketh.     When  he  had  become  a  Methodist,  his  hypo- 
chondria took  a.  religious  form,  but  so  did  his  recovery  from  hypo- 
chondria ;  both  must  be  set   down  to  the  account  of  his  faith,  or 
neither.     This  double  aspect  of  the  matter  will  plainly  appear  further 
on.     A  votary  of  wealth,  when  his  brain  gives  way  under  disease  or 
age,  fancies  that  he  is  a  beggar.     A  Methodist,  when  his  brain  gives 
way  under  the.  sai^e  influe;nces,  fancies  that  be  is  fp rsaken  of  God. 
In  both  cases  the  root  of  the  malady  is  physical. 
.  .  In  the  lines  which  Cowper  sent.on  his  disappointment  to  Theodora's  | 
.sister,  and  which  record  the  sources  of  his  despondency,  there  is  nptai 
touch  of  religious  despair,  or  of  anything  connected  with  religion.  Thcj 
catastrophe  was  brought  on  by  an  incident  with  which  religion  -hadi 
nothing  to  do.,    The  office  of  clerk  of  th^  Journals  in  the  House  o(| 
I^rds  fell  vacant,  and  ^g&  in  the  gift  of  Cowper's.kinsmaa,  Major i 
Cowper,  as  patentee.     CTwper  received  the   nomination.     He.  had; 
longed  for  the  of&ce  sinfully,  as  he  afterwards. fancied;  it. would  ex- 
actly have  suited  him,  and  made  him  comfortable  for  life.    •  But  hie ; 
mind  had  by  this  time  succumbed-  to  his  malady.     His  fancy  conjure:  | 
up  visions  of  opposition  to  the  appointment  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
of  hostility  in  the  office  where  he  had  to  study  the  Journals  ;  of  th<;  j 
terrors  of  an  examination  to  be  undergone  before  the  frowning  peers,  i 
After  hopelessly  poring  over  the  Journals  for  some  months  he  be-| 
came  quite  mad,  and  his  madness  took  a  suicidal  form.    He  has  told  with  j 
unsparing  exactness  the  story  pf  his  attempts  to  kill  himself.     In  {i*  i 
youth  his  father  had  unwisely  given  him  a  treatise  in  favor  of  suicide; 
to  read,  and  when  he  argued  against  it,  had  Uatenecf ,  to  his  reaspnings  | 
in  a  silence  which  he  construed  as  sympathy  with  the  writer,  though  | 
it  scenes  to  have  been  only  unwillingness  to  think  too  badly  of  the' 
«tate  of  a  departed  friend..    This  now  recurred. to  his  mind,  and  talk 
with  casual  companions  in  taverns  and  chop-houses  was  enough  in  his 
present  condition  to  confirm  him  in  his  belief  that  self-destruction  was 
lawful.     Evidently  he  was  perfectly  insane,  fpr  be  could  nottajce  up* 
iiewspaftcr  Witho^j.  feadin4.in  it  a  faqciedUtijelpn  biiivself,    Ein^k«. 
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bought  laudanunif  and  had  gone  out  into  the  fields  with  the  fntetition 
of  swallowing  it,  when  the  love  of  life  suggested  another  way  of  es- 
caping the  dreadful  ordeal.  He  might  sell  all  he  had,  fiy  to  France, 
change  his  religion,  and  bury  himself  in  a  monastery.  He  went  home 
to  pack  up  ;  but  while  he  was  looking  over  his  portmanteau,  his  mood 
changed,  and  he  again  resolved  on  self-destruction.  Taking  a  coach, 
he  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  Tower  Wharf,  intending  to 
throw  himself  into  the  river.  But  the  love  of  life  once  more  inter- 
posed, under  the  guise  of  a  low  tide  and  a  porter  seated  on  the  quay. 
Again  in  the  coach,  and  afterwUrds  in  his  chambers,  he  tried  to  swal- 
low the  laudanum;  but  his  hand  was  paralysed  by  "the  convincing 
Spirit,"  aided  by  seasonable  interruptions  from  the  presence  of  his 
laundress  and  her  husband,  and  at  length  he  threw  the  kudanum  away. 
On  the  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  examination  before  the 
Lords,  he  lay  some  time  with  the  point  of  his  penknife  pressed  against 
his  heart,  but  without  courage  to  drive  it  home.  Lastly,  he  tried  to 
bang  himself ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  saved  Hot 
by  the  love  of  life,  or  by  want  of  resolution,  but  by  mere  accident. 
He  had  become  insensible,  when  the  garter  by  which  he  was  sus- 
pended broke,  and  his  fall  brought  in  the  laundress,  who  supposed 
him  to  be  in  a  fit.  He  sent  her  to  a  friend,  to  whom  he  related  all 
that  had  passed^  and  despatched  him  to  his  kinsman.  His  kinsman 
arrived,  listened  with  horror  to  the  story,  made  more  vivid  by  the 
sight  of  the  broken  garter,  saw  at  once  that  all  thought  of  the  appoim- 
ment  was  at  an  end,  and  carried  away  the  instrument  of  nomination. 
Let  those  whom  despondency  assails  read  this  passage  of  Cowper's 
life,  and  remember  that  he  lived  to  write  Jekn  Gilpin  and  The  Task. 

Cowper  tells  us  that  "to  this  mon1ent4ie  had  felt  no  concern  of  a 
spiritual  kind  ;'*  that  **  ignorant  of  origmal  Sin,  insensible  of  the 
guilt  of  actual  transgression,  he  understood  neither  the  Law  nor  the 
Gospel  ;  the  condenmfng  nature  of  the  one,  nor  the  restoring  mercies 
of  the  other."  But  after  attempting  suicide  he  was  seized,  as  he  well 
might  be,  with  religious  horrors.  Now  it  was  that  he  began  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  was 
presently  persuaded  tha^  life  had,  thougfh  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire 
what  he  imagined  the  unpardonable  sin  to  be.  In  this  mood,  he  fan- 
cied that  if  there  was  any  balm  for  him  in  Gilead,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  ministrations  of  his  friend  Martin  Madan,  an  Evangelical  cler- 
gy iftmLti  of  high'  repute,  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  regard  as  an  en- 
thnisiast.  Hiff  Cambridge  brother,  John,  the  transiator  of  the  Hen-- 
rittde^  seems  to  hare  faad'some  philosophic  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  fxroposed  remedy;  but,  like  a  philosopher,  he  consented  to  the 
experimem.  -Mr.  Madan  catne  and  ministered,  tmt  In  .th^t  ^  distem- 
pered soul  his  balm  turned  to  poison  ;  his  religious  conversations  only 
fed  the  horrible  illusion.  A  set  of  English  Sapphics,  written  by  Cow- 
per at  this  time,  and  expressing  his  despair,  were  unfortunately  pre- 
served ;  they  are  a  ghastly  play  of  the  poetic  faculty  in  a  mind  utter^^ 
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dej^fived  of  self-control,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  inrushing  madness. 
DiaboUcal  they  might  be  termed  more  truly  than  religious. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  madhouse.  The  sufferer  was  con- 
signed fo  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  St.  Alban's.  An  ill- 
chosen  physician  Dr.  Cotton  would  have  been,  if  the  malady  had 
really  ha  J  its  source  in  religion,  for  he  was  himself  a  pious  man,  a 
writer  of  hymns,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  religious  intercourse 
with  his  pairents.  Cowper,  after  his  recovery,  speaks  of  that  inter- 
course with  th6  keenest  pleasure  and  gratitude  ;  so  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  two  persons  best  qualified  to  judge,  religion  in  this  case  was  not 
the  bane.  Cowper  n^s  given  us  a  full  account  of  his  recovery.  It  was 
brought  about,  as  wr  cpti  plainly  see,  by  medical  treatment  wisely 
applied ;  but  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  burst  of  religious  faith  and 
hope.  He  rises  one  tnornicg  feeling  better  ;  grows  cheerful  oVer  hi^ 
breakfast,  takes  up  the  Bible,  'vh'ch  in  his  fits  of  madness  he  always 
threw  a^ide,  arid  turns  to  a  vrrso  in '  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
*'  Immediately  I  received  strellgl^  to  believe,  and  the  full  beams  o* 
thfe  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  open  me.  I  saw  the  sufficiency  of  th< 
atonement  He  had  made,  my  paidoi>  k>  His  blood,  and  the  fulnes? 
atrd  completeness  of  His  justification.  In  a  moment  I  believed  and 
received  the  Gospel."  Cotton  at  first  miStrJisted  the  suddea  change; 
but  he  was  kt  length  satisfied,  pronounced  hi*?  patient  cured,  and  dis- 
charged him  from  the  asylum,  after  a  dttertion  of  eighteen  months. 
Cowper  hymned  his  deliverance  in'  The  Ha*fpy  "Ck^n^r^  ns  in  the 
hideous  Sapphics  he  had  given  religious  utterance  tc  hi^  despair. 

**  The  soul,  a  dreary  provinbe  once 
Of  Satan's  dark  domain,         .  .., 
Feels  a  new  empire  ionn'd  within. 
And  owns  a  heavenly  reign. 

*'  The  glorious  orb  whose  golden  beaoui     < 
The  fruitful  year  control. 
Since  first  obedient  to  Thy  word. 
He  started  from  the  goal, 


'*  Has  choerld  the  nations  wit^i  ^  joys 
His  orient  rays  impart ; 
But,  Jesus,  'tis  Thy  light  aloiie     ' ' 
Can  shme  upon  the  heait."    ■  -    '  ' 


•  Once  for  all.  the  reader  of  Cowper -s  life  must  make  up  his  mtod  to 
acquiesce  in  religious  forms  of  expression.  If  he  does  not  symfuithize 
with  Chiem,  he  will  recognize  them  as  phenomiieaa  of  opinion,-  and  bear 
then»  like,  a  philosopher.  He  can  eaiily?translate  them  into  the  faua^ 
goage*  of'  p^choiogy,  or  even  of  physioiogy;  if  he  thiiiks  fit.  . ' 
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CHAPTER   IL 

AT  HUNTINQDO^^THE.UNWINS. 

The  storm  was  over,  but  it  had  swept,  away  a  great  part  of  Cow* 
per's  scanty  fortune,  and  almost  all. his  friends.  At  thirty>five  he  ^vas 
stranded  ^nd  desolaije.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  a  Commission er^* 
ship  ol  Bankruptcy  which  he  held,  and  little  seems  to  have  remained 
t<9  him  but  the  rent  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  A  return  to  his 
profession  was,  ol  coucse,  out  of  the  question.  His  relaA:ions,  how- 
ever, combined  to  make  up  a  little  income  for  him,  though  from  a 
hope  oi  his  family,  he  had  become  a  melancholy  disappointment ;  even 
the  Major  contributing,-  in  spite  of  the  rather  trying  incident  of  the 
i^OD^ination.  His  brother  was  kind,  and  did  a  brother  s  duty,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  sympathy  between  them  ; 
John  Cowper  did  not  become  a  convert  to  Evangelical  doctrine  till  he 
wa$  n$ar  his  end,  and. he  was  incapable  of  sharing  William's  spiritual 
emotions.  sOf  his  brilliant  companions^  the  BonneU  Thorntons- and 
the  Colmans,  the  quondam  members  of  the  Nonsense  Club,  he  heard 
no  m^9^  till  he  had  himself  become  famous.  But  he  stiH  had  a 
stanch  friend,  in  a  less  brilliant  member  of  the  club,  Joseph-  Hill,  the' 
lawyer,  evidently  a  man- who  united  strong  sense  and  depth  of  charac- 
ter wi^hi  .literary  ta£tes  and  love  of  fun,  and  who  was  throughout  Cow- 
per's  lif$  his  Mentor  in  matters  of  business,  with  regard  to  which  he 
was  himself  a  child.  He  had  brought  with  him  from  the  afi^ylum  at  St. 
Alban'$  the  servant  who  had  attended  him  there,  and  who  had  been 
drawn  by  the  singular  talisman  o£  personal  attraction  which  partly 
made  up  to  this  frail  and  helpless  being  for  his  entire  lack  oi  force. 
He  had  also  brought  frbm  the  same  place  an -outcast  boy  whose  case 
had  excited  his  interest^  and  for  whom  he  afterwards  provided  by 
putting  him  to  a  trade.  The  mainteiiance  of  these  two  retainers  was 
expensive,  and  led  to  grumbling  among  the  ?  ibscribers  to  the  family 
subsidy,  the  Major  especially  threatening  to  withdraw  his  contribu- 
tion. While,  the  matter  was  in  agitation,  Cowper  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  couched  in  the  kindest  terms,  bidding  him  not  distress 
himsejif,  for  that  whatever  deduction  from  his  income  might  be  made, 
the  loss  would  be  supplied  by  one  who  loved  him  tenderly  and' 
approved  his  conduct.  -In  -a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  he  says  that  he 
wishes  he  knew  who  dictated  this  letter,  and  that  he  had  s^en  not 
long  before  a  style  excessively  like  it.'  He  can  scarcely  have  failed  to 
guess  that  it  cam^  from  Theodora.      '     • 

It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  say  that  he  accepts  the  assistance  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  all  acts  of  kindness  done  to  him,  with  sweet  and  becoming 
thankfulness  ;  and  that  whatever  dark  fancies  b6  may  have  had  about 
his  religious .  state  when  the  evil  spirit  was  upon  him,  he  always 
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speaks  with  contentment  and  cheerfulness  of  his  earthly  lot  Nothiitg 
splenetic,  no  element  of  suspicious  and  irritable  self-love  entered  into 
the  composition  of  his  character. 

On  his  release  from  the  asylum  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  his  brother 
John,  who  first  tried  to  find  lodging  for  him  at  or  near  Cambridge, 
and,  failing  in  this,  placed  him  at  Huntingdon,  within  a  long  ride,  so 
that  William  becoming  a  horseman  for  the  purpose,  the  brothers 
could  meet  once  a  week.  Huntingdon  was  a  quiet  little  t<ywn  with 
less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  in  a  dull  country,  the  best  part  of 
which  was  the  Ouse,  especially  to  Cowper,  who  was  fond  of  bathing. 
Life  there,  as  in  other  Engl^h  country  towns  in  those  days,  and, 
indeed,  till  railroads  made  people  everywhere  too  restless  and  migrai- 
tory  for  companionship,  or  even  for  acquaintance,  was  sociable  in  an 
unrefined  way.  There  were  assemblies,  dances,  races,  card-parties« 
and  a  bowling-green,  at  which  the  little  world  met  and  enjoyed  itself. 
From  theise  the  new  convert,  in  his  spiritual  ecstasy-,  of  course  turned 
away  as  mere  modes  of  niurdering  time.  Three  families  received  him 
with  civility,  two  of  them  with  cordiality ;  but  the  chief  acquaintances 
he  made  were  with  "  odd  scrambling  fellows  like  himself  ;''  as  eccen^ 
trie  water-drinker  and  vegetarian  who  was  to  be  met  by  early  risers 
and  walkers  every  morning  at  six  o'clock  by  his  favorite  spring ;  a 
char-parson,  of  the  class  common  in  those  day«  of  sinecurism  and 
non-residence,  who  walked  sixteen  miles  every  Sunday  to  serve  two 
churches,  besides  reading  daily  prayers  at -Huntingdon,  and  who 
regaled  hi^  friend  with  ale  brewed  by  his  own  hands.  In  his  attached 
servant  the  recluse  boasted  that  he  had  a  friend ;  a  friend  he  might 
have,  but  hs^rdly  a  companion. 

For  the  first  days,  and  even  weeks,  however,  Huntingdon  seemed  a 
paradise.  The  heart  of  its  new  inhabitants  was  full  of  the  unspeaka- 
ble happiness  that  comes  with  calm  after  storm,  with  health  after  the 
most  terrible  of  maladies^  with  repose  after  the  burning  fever  of  the 
brain.  When  first  he  went  to  church  he  was  in  a  spiritual  ecstasy  ;  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  restrained  his  emotions  ;  though  his  voice 
was  silent,  being  stopped  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  his  heart 
within  him  sang  for  joy  ;  and  when  the  Gospel»o^  the  day  was  read, 
the  sound  of  it  was  more  than  he  could  well  bear.  This-  brightness  of 
his  mind  communicated  itself  to  all  the  objects  round  him^«>to  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Ouse,  to  dull,  fenny  Huntingdon,  and  to  its 
commonplace  inhabitants. 

For  about  three  months  his  cheerfulness  lasted,  and  with  the  help  of 
books,  and  his  rides  to  meet  his  brother,  he  got  on  pretty  weU;  bat 
then  **  the  communion  which  he  bad  so  long  been  able  to  maintain 
with  the  Lord  was  suddenly  interrupted."  Thi^  is  his  theological  ver* 
sion  of  the  case;  the  rationalistic  version  immediately  fbllows:  '*  I 
began  to  dislike  my  solitary  situation,  and  to  fear  I  should  never  be 
able  to  weather  out  the  winter  in  so  lonely  a  dwelling."  No  man 
could  be  less  fitted  to  bear  It.  lonely  life;  persistence  in  the  attempt 
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would  soon  have  brought  back  his  madness.  He  was  longing  for  a 
home;  and  a  home  was  at  hand  to  receive  him.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  happiest  kind;  but  the  influence  which  detracted  from  its 
advantages  was  the  one  which  rendered  it  hospitable  to  the  wanderer. 
}f  Christian  piety  was  carried  to  a  morbid  excess  beneath  its  roof,  • 
Christian  charity  opened  its  door. 

The  religious  revival  was  now  in  full  career,  with  Wesley  for  its 
chief  apostle,  organizer,  and  dictator;  Whitefield  for  its  great  preacher; 
Fletcher  of  Madeley  for  its  typical  saint;  Lady  Huntingdon  for  its 
patroness  among  the  aristocracy,  and  the  chief  of  its  **  devout  women.  * 
From  the  pulpit,  but  still  more  from  the  stand  of  the  field-preacher 
and  through  a  well-trained  army  of  social  propagandists,  it  was  assail- 
ing the  skepticism,  the  coldness,  the  frivolity,  the  vices  of  the  age. 
English  society  was  deeply  stirred;  multitudes  were  converted;  while 
among  those  who  were  not  converted  violent  and  sometimes  cruel 
antagonism  was  aroused.  The  party  had  two  wings — the  Evangeli- 
cals, people  of  the  wealthier  class  or  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  remained  within  the  Establishment;  and  the  Methodists, 
people  of  the  lower  middle  class  or  peasants,  the  personal  converts 
and  followers  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  who,  like  their  leaders,  with- 
out a  positive  secession,  soon  found  themselves  organizing  a  separate 
spiritual  life  in  the  freedom  of  Dissent.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
movement  the  Evangelicals  were  to  be  counted  at  most  by  hundreds, 
the  Methodists  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  So  far  as  the  masses  were 
concerned,  it  as,  in  fact,  a  preaching  of  Christianity  anew.  There 
was  a  cross  division  of  the  party  into  the  Calvinists  and  those  whom 
the  Calvinists  called  Arminians;  Wesley  belonging  to  the  latter  sec- 
tion, while  t1/i  most  pronounced  and  vehement  of  the  Calvinists  was 
"  the  fierce  Toplady.*'  As  a  rule,  the  darker  and  sterner  element,  that 
which  delighted  in  religious  terrors  and  threatenings,  was  Calvin ist; 
the  milder  and  gentler,  that  which  preached  a  gospel  of  love  and  hope, 
continued  to  look  up  to  Wesley,  and  to  bear  with  him  the  reproach  of 
being  Arminian. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  Evangelicism  and 
Methodism;  they  are  not  things  of  the  past.  If  Evangelicism  has  now 
been  reduced  to  a  narrow  domain  by  the  advancing  forces  of  Ritualism 
on  one  side  and  of  Rationalism  on  the  other,  Methodism  is  stiU  the  great 
Protestant  Church,  especially  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  spiritual  fire 
which  .they  have  kindled,  the  character  which  they  have  produced,  the 
moral  reforms  which  they  have  wrought,  the  works  of  charily  and 
philanthropy  to  which  they  have  given  birth,  are  matters  not  only  of 
recent  memory,  but  of  present  experience.  Like  the  great  Protestant 
revivals  which  had  preceded  them  in  England,  like  the  Moravian  revi- 
val on  the  Continent,  to  which  they  were  closely  related,  they  sought 
to  bring  the  soul  into  direct  communion  with  its  Maimer,  rejecting  the 
intervention  of  a  priesthood  or  a  sacramental  system.  Unlike  the 
previous  revivals  in  Ertgland,  they  warred  not  against  the  rulers  of  the 
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Church  or  State,  but  only  against  vice  or  irreligion.     Consequently,  m 
the  characters  which  ihey  produced,  as  compared  with  those  produced  by 
Wycliffism,  by  the  Reformation,  and  notably  by  Puritanism,  there  was 
less  of  force  and  the  grandeur  connected  with  it,  more  of  gentleness, 
mysticism,  and  religious  love.     Even  Quietism,  or  something  like  it, 
prevailed,  especially  among  the  Evangelicals,  who  were  not  like  the 
Methodists,  engaged   in  framing  a  new  organization  or  in  wrestling 
with  the  barbarous  vices  of  the  lower  orders.     No  movement  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  exempt  from  drawbacks  and  follies,  froip  extrava- 
gance,  exaggeration,   breaches    of  good   taste   in   religious   matters, 
uiictuousness,  and   cant — from  chimerical  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the 
flesh  and  live  an  angelic  life  on  earth — from  delusions  about  special 
providences  and  miracles — from  a  tendency  to  overvalue  doctrine  and 
undervalue  duty — from  arrogant  assumption  of  spiritual  authority  by 
leaders  and  preachers — from  the  self-righteousness  which  fancies  itself 
the  object  of  a  divine  election,  and  looks  out  with  a  sort  of  religious 
romplacency  from   the   Ark   of   Salvation   in  which   it  fancies  itseU 
fecurely  placed,  upon   the  drowning  of  an  unregenerate  world.     Still, 
it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  the  effects  produced  by  Evangelicism 
and  Methodism,  the  good  has  outweighed  the  evil*     Had  Jansenism 
prospered  as  well.  France  might  have  had  more  of  reform  and  less  of 
resolution.     The  poet  of  the  movement  will  not  be  condemned  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  it,  any  more  than  Milton  is  condemned 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  Puritanism,  provided  it  be  found 
That  he  also  served  art  well. 

Cowper,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  converted.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  this  lime  to  Lady  Hesketh,  he  speaks  of  himself  with  great  humil- 
ity '  as  a  convert  made  in  Bedlam,  who  is  more  likely  to  be  a  stum- 
bling-block to  others  than  to  advance  their  faith,"  though  he  adds, 
with  reason  enough,  "  that  he  who  can  ascribe  an  amendment  of  life 
and  manners,  and  a  reformation  of  the  heart  itself,  to  madness,  is 
guilty  of  an  absurdity  that  in  any  other  case  would  fasten  the  imputa- 
tion of  madness  upon  himself."  It  is  hence  to  be  presumed  that  he 
traced  his  conversion  to  his  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  Evangelical 
physician  of  St.  Alban's,  though  the  seed  sown  by  Martin  Madan  may, 
perhaps,  also  have  sprung  up.  in  his  heart  when  the  more  propitious 
season  arrived.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  two  great  factors 
of  Cowper's  life  were  the  malady  which  consigned  him  to  poetic 
seclusion  and  the  conversion  to  Evangelicism,  which  gave  Him  his 
inspiration  and  his  theme. 

At  Huntingdon  dwelt  the  Rev.  Williarn  Unwin,  a  clergyman,  ta^  :ng 
pupils,  his  wife,  much  younger  than  himself,  and  their  son  and  daugh- 
ler.  It  was  a  typical  family  o(  the  Revival.  Old  Mr.  Unwin  is 
described  by  Cowper  as  a  Parson  Adams.  The  son,  William  Unwin, 
was  preparing  for  holy  cfrders.  He  was  a  man  of  some  mark,  and 
received  tokens  of  intellectu?.l  respect  from  Palcy,  though  he  is  best 
known  as  the  friend  to  whom  many  of  Cowper's  letters  are  addressed. 
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He  it  was  who,  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  sought  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance.  He  found  one,  after  morn- 
ing church,  when  Cowper  was  taking  his  solitary  walk  beneath  the 
trees.  Under  the  influence  of  religious  sympathy  the  acquaintance 
quickly  ripened  into  friendship;  Cpwper  at  once  became  one  of  the 
Unwin  circle,  and  soon  afterward,  a  vacancy  being  made  by  the  depar- 
ture of  one  of  the  pupils,  he  became  a  boarder  in  the  house.  This  posi- 
tion he  had  passionately  desired  on  religious  grounds;  but,  in  truth,  he 
might  well  have  desired  it  on  economical  grounds  aUo,  for  he  had 
begun  to  experience  the  difficulty  arid  expensiyenes§,  as  well  as  the 
loneliness,  of  bachelor  housekeeping,  and  financial  deficit  was  evi- 
dently before  him.  To  Mrs.  Uiiwin  he  was  from  the  first  strongly 
drawn.  '*  I  met  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  street,"  he  says»  *'  and  went  home 
with  her.  She  and  I  walked  together  near  two  hours  in  the  garden, 
and  had  a  conversation  which  did  me  more  good  than  I  should  have 
received  from  an  audience  with  the  first  prince  in  Elurope.  That 
woman  is  a  blessing  to  me,  and  I  never  see  her  without  being  the  bet- 
ter for  her  company."  Mrs.  Unwin's  character  is  written  in  her  por- 
trait with  its  prim  but  pleasant  features;  a  Puritan . and  a  precisian 
she  was ;  but  she  was  not  morose  or  sour,  and  she  had  a  boundless 
capacity  for  affection.  Lady  Hesketh,  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  a 
good  judge  in  every  respect,  says  of  her  at  a  later  period,  when  she 
had  passed  with  Cowper  through  many  sad  and  trying  years:  V  She  is 
very  far  from  grave;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  cheerful  and  gay,  and 
laughs  de  bon  cceur  upon  the  smallest  provocation.  Amidst  all  the 
little  puritanical  words  which  fall  from  her  de  temps  en  temps^  she 
seems  to  have  by  nature  a  quiet  fund  of  gayety;  great  indeed  must  it 
hav^  been,  not  to  have  been  wholly  overcome  by  the  close  confine- 
ment in  which  she  has  lived,  and  the  anxiety  she  must  have  undergone 
for  one  whom  she  certainly  loves  as  well  as  one  human  being  can  love 
another.  I  will  not  say  she  idolizes  him,  Jjecause  that  she  would 
think  wrong;  but  5h€  certainly  seems  to  possess  the  truest  regard  and 
affection  for  this  excellent  creature,  and,  as  I  said  before,  has  in  the 
most  litteral  sense  of  those  words,  no  will  or  shadow  of  inclination  but 
what  is  his.  My  account  of  Mrs.  Unwin  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  you, 
on  comparing  my  letters,  contradictory;  but  when  you  consider  that  I 
began  to  write  at  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  her,  you  will  not  wonder. 
Her  character  develops  itself  by  degrees;  and  though  I  might  lead  you 
to  suppose  her  grave  and  melancholy,  she  is  not  so  by  any  means. 
When  she  speaks  upon  grave  subjects,  she  does  express  herself  with 
a  puritanical  tone,  and  in  puritanical  expressions,  but  on  all  subjects 
she  seems  to  have  a  great  disposition  to"  cheerfulness  and  mirth;  and, 
indeed,  had  she  no^  she  could  not  have  gone  through  all  she  has. 
r  must  say,  too,  that  she  seems  to  be  very  well  read  in  the  English 
poets,  as  appears  by  several  little  quotations  which  she  makes  from 
time  to  time,  and  has  a  true  taste  for  what  is  excellent  in  that  way." 
When  Cowper  became  an  author  he  paid  the  highest  respect  to  Mrs, 
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Unwin  as  an  itistinctive  critic,  atid  called  her  his  Lord  Chamberlain, 
whose  approbation  was  his  sufficient  license  for  publication. 

Life  in  the  Unwin  family  is  thus  described  by  the  new  inmate: 
"As  to  amusements — I  mean  what  the  world  calls  such — we  have 
none.  The  place,  indeed,  s>tarms  with  them  ;  and  cards  and  dancing 
are  the  professed  business  of  almost  all  the  ^^xf/^  inhabitants  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. We  refuse  to  take  part  in  them,  or  to  be  accessories  to  this 
way  of  murdering  our  time,  and  by  "So  doing  have  acquired  the  name 
of  Methodists  Having  told  you  how  we  iio  not  spend  our  time,  I  witl 
next  say  how  we  do.  We  breakfast  commonly  between  eight  and 
nine*,  till  eleven  we  read  either  the  Scripture,  or  the  sermons  of  some 
faithful  preacher  of  those  holy  mysteries  ;  at  eleven  we  attend  divine 
service,  which  is  performed  here  twice  every  day;  and  from  twelve  to 
three  we  separate,  and  amuse  ourselves  as  we  please.  During  that 
inieirval.  I  either  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk,  or  ride,  or  work 
in  the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner,  but,  if  the  weather- 
permits,  adjourn  to  the  garden,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son, 
I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  religious  conversation  till  tea-time. 
If  it  rains,  or  is*  too  windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse  within 
doors  or  sing  some  hymns  of  Martin's  collection,  and  by  the  help  of 
Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord  make  up  a  tolerable  concert,  in  which  our 
hearts.  I  hope,  are  the  best  performers.  After  tea  we  sally  forth  to 
walk  in  good  earnest.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  a  good  walker,  and  we  have 
generally  travelled  about  four  miles  before  we  see  home  again.  When 
the  days  are  short  we  make  this  excursion  in  the  former  part  of  the 
day.  between  church-time  and  dinner.  At  night  we  read  and  converse 
as  before  till  supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening  either  *vith 
h3rtnns  or  a  sermon,  and  last  of  all  the  family  are  called  to  prayers. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  life  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  utifiost 
cheerfulness;  accordingly,  wc  are  all  happy,  and  dwell  together  in 
unity  as  brethren." 

Mrs.  Cowper,  the  wife  of  Major  (now  Colonel)  Cowper.  to  whom 
this  was  written,  was  herself  strongly  Evangelical  ;  Cowper  had.  in 
fact,  unfortunately  for  him,  turned  from  his  other  relations  and  friends 
to  her  on  that  account.  She,  therefore,  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
thinking  that  such  a  life  was  consistent  with  cheerfulness,  but  ordinary 
readers  will  ask  how  it  could  fail  to  bring  on  another  fit  of  hypochon- 
dria. The  answer  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  last  words  of  the 
passage.  Overstrained  and  ascetic  piety  found  an  antidote  in  affec- 
tion. The  Unwins  were  Puritans  and  enthusiasts,  but  their  household 
was  a  picture  of  domestic  love. 

With  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cowper  is  connected  an  incident  which  occur- 
red at  this  time,  and  which  illustrates  the  propensity  to  self-inspection 
and  self-revelation  which  Cowper  had  in  common  with  Rousseau. 
Huntingdon,  like  other  little  towns,  was  all  eyes  and  gossip  ;  the  new. 
comer  was  a  mysterious  stranger  who  kept  himself  aloo^  from  the  gen 
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eral  society*  and  he  naturally  became  the  mark  for  a  little  stone4hrowingf. 
Young  Unwin  happening  to  be  passing  near  **the  Park"  on  his  way 
froEQ  London  to  Huntingdon,  Cowper  gave  him  aa  introduction  to  its 
lady,  in  a  letter  to  whom  he  afterwards  disclosed  his  secret  motive. 
"My  dear  Cousin :  You  sent  my  friend  Unwin  home  to  ua  diarmed 
with  your  kind  reception  of  him,  and  with  everything  he  saw  at  the 
Park.  Shall  I  once  more  give  you  a  peep  into  my  vile  and  deceitful 
heart  ?  What  motive  do  you  think  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  conduct 
when  I  desired  him  to  eaH  upon  you  ?  I  did  not  suspect,  at  first,  that 
pride  and  vainglory  had  any  share  in  it ;  but  quickly  after  I  had 
recommended  the  visit  to  him,  I  discovered,  in  that  fruitful  soil,  the 
very  root  of  the  matter.  You  know  I  mn  a  stranger  here  ;  all  such 
are  suspected  characters,  unless  they  bring  their  credentials  with  them. 
To  this  moment,  I  believe,  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  in  the  place, 
whence  I  came,  and  to  whom  I  belong.  Though  my  friend»  you  may 
suppose,  before  I  was  admitted  ^an  inmate  here,  was  satisfied  that  I 
was  not  a  mere  vagabond,  and  has,  since  that  time,  received  more 
convincii^  proofs  of  my  sponsibilityj  yet  I  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  furnishing  him  with  ocular  demonstration  of  it,  by 
introducing  him  to  one  of  my  most  splendid  connections ;  that  when 
he  hears  me  called  '  that  fellow  Cowper,'  which  has  happened  hereio« 
fore,  he  may  be  able,  upon  unquestionable  evidence,,  to  assert  my 

:  gentlemanhood,  and  relieve  me  from  the  weight  of  that  opprobrious 

I  appellatioti.  Oh,  pride  !  pride  !  it  deceives  with  the  subtlety  of  a  ser^ 
pent,  and  seems  to  walk  erect,  though  it  crawls  upon  the  earth-     How 

\  will  it  twist  and  twine  itself  about  to  get  from  under  the  Cross,  which 
it  is  t^Le  glory  of  our  Christian  calling  to  be  able  to  bear  with  patience 

:  and  good-will.  They  who  can  guess  at  the  heart  of  a  stranger — and 
you  especially,  who  are  of  a  compassionate  temper — will  be  more 

:  ready,  perhaps,  to  excuse  me,  in  this  instance,  than  I  can  be  to  excuse 
myself.  But,  in  good  truth,  it  was  abominable  pride  of  heart,  indigna- 
tion, and  vanity,  and  deserves  no  better  name."  . 

Once  more,  however. obsolete  Cowper's  belief,  and  the  language  in 
which  he  expresses  it  may  have  become  for  many  of  us,  we  must  take 

i  !t  as  his  philosophy  of  life.  At  this  time,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  source 
of  happiness.  '*  The  storm  being  passed,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  serenity 
of  soul  succeeded  ;"  and  the  serenity  in  this  case  was  unquestionably 
produced  in  part  by  the  faith. 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 

I  My  panting^  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 

I  To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 

There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.    In  his  side  he  Xxxt, 

I  And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth  and  healed  and  bade  sue  lire.  * 
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Cowper  thought  for  a  moment  of  taktng  orders,  but  fits  dfead  of 
appearing^  in  public  conspired  with  the  good  sense  which  lay  beneath 
his  excessive  sensibility  to  put  a  veto  on  the  design.  He,  however, 
exercised  the  zeal  of  a  neophyte  in  prosely  tism  to  a  greater  extent  than 
his  own  judgment  and  good  taste  approved  when  his  enthusiasm  had 
calmed  down. 


CHAPTER   III. 

AT   OLNEY — MR.   NEWTXJN. 


CowpftR  had  not  been  two  years  with  the  Unwins  when  Mr.  Unwin, 
the  father,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  hi^  horse  ;  this  broke  up  the  house- 
hold.    But  between  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  an  indissoluble  tie  had 
been  formed.     It  seems  clear,  notwithstanding  Southey*s  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  that  they  at  one  time  meditated  marriage,  possibly  as  a 
propitation  to  the  evil  tongues  which  did  not  spare  even  this  most 
innocent  connaction  ;  but  they  were   prevented  from  fulfilling  their 
intention  by  a  return  of  Cowper*s  malady.     They  became  companions  j 
f6r  life.     Cowper  says  they  were  as  mother  and  son  to  each  other ;  but  | 
Mrs.   Unwin  was  only  seven  years  older  than  he.     To   label  their  j 
connection  is  impossible,  and  to  try  to  do  it  would  be  a  platitude.    In 
his  poems  Cowper  calls  Mrs.  Unwin  Mary ;  she  seems  always  to  have 
called  him  Mr.  Cowper.     It  is  evident  that  her  son,  a  strictly  virtuous 
and  religious  man,  never  had  the  slightest  misgiving  about  his  mother's 
position. 

The  p'air  had  to  choose  a  dwelling-place  ;  they  chose  Olney,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  on  the  Ouse.  The  Oiise  was  **a  slow  winding] 
river,"  watering  low  meadows,  from  which  crept  pestilential  fogs. 
Olney  was  a  dull  town,  or  rather  village,  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
lace-makers,  ill-paid",  fever-stricken,  and  for  the  most  part  as  brutal  as 
they  were  ]ioor.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  the  place,  excepting  Mrs. 
Newton,  with  whom  Mrs.  Unwin  could  associate,  or  to  whom  she 
could  look  for  help  in  sickness  or  other  need.  The  house  in  which  the 
pair  took  up  their  abode  was  dismal,  prison-like,  and  tumble-down ; 
when  they  left  it,  the  competitors  for  the  succession  were  a  cobbler 
and  a  publican.  It  looked  upon  the  market-place,  but  it  was  in  the 
close  neighborhood  of  Silver  End,  the  worst  part  of  Olney.  In  winter 
the  cellars  were  full  of  water.  There  were  no  pleasant  walks  within 
easy  reach,  and  in  winter  Cowper's  only  exercise  was  pacing  thirty 
yards  of  gravel,  with  the  dreary  supplement  of  dumb-beils.  What  was 
the  attraction  to  this  **weU,"  this  **  abyss,"  as  Cowper  himself  called 
it,  and  as,  physically  and  socially,  it  was  ? 
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The  attraction  was  thb  presence  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  then 
curate  of  Olctey.     The  vicar  was  Moses  Brown,  an  Evangelical  ftnd  a 
religious  writer*  who  has  even  deserved  a  place  among  the 'worthies  of 
the  revival ;  but  a  family  of  thirteen    children,  sonAe   of  whom  it 
appears  too  closely  resembled  the- sons  of  Eli,  had  compelled  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  indulgent  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
those  days  by  becoming  a  pluralist  and  a  non-resident,  so  that  the 
curate  had  Olaey  to  himself.     The  patron  was  the  Lord  Dartmouth, 
who,  as  Cowper  says,  "wore  a  coronet  and  prayed."    John  Newton 
was  one  of  the  shining  lights  and  foremost  leaders  and  preachers  of  the 
revival.     His  name  was  great  both  in  the  Evangelical  chu]*ches  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  and  in  the  Methodist  churches  without 
it.    He  was  a  brand  plucked  from  the  very  heart  of  the  burning.    We 
have  a  memoir  of  his  life,  partly  written  by  himself,  in  the  form  of 
letters,  and  completed  under  his  superintendence.     It  is  a  monument 
of  the  age  of.  Smollett-  and  Wesley,  not  less  characteristic  than  is 
Cellini's  memoir  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.     His  father  was 
master  of  a  vessel,  and  took  him  to  sea  when  he  was  eleven.     His 
mother  was  a  pious  Dissenter,  who  was  at  great  pains  to  store  hb 
mind   with   religious  .  thoughts  and   pieces.     She  died  when  he  waff 
young,  and  his  ^tep-mother  was  not  pious.     He  began  to  drag  • 
religious   anchor,   and  at  length,  having  read  Shaftesbury,    left   hu* 
theological  moorings  altogether,  and  drifted  into  a  wide  sea  of  ungod' 
liness,  blasphemy,  and.  recklessness  of  living. .  Such  at  least  is  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  sinner  saved  of  his  own  earlier  years.     While 
still  but  a  strippling  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  girl  of  thirteen ; 
his  affection  for  her  was  as  constant  as  it  was  romantic  ;  through  all 
his  wanderings  and  sufferings  he  never  ceased  to  think  of  her,  apd 
after  seven  years  she  became  his  wife.     His  father  frowned  on  the 
engagement,  and  he  became  Estranged  from  home.    He  was  impressed; 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  deserted,  and  was  arrested  and  flogged 
as  a  deserter.     Released  from  the  navy,  he  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  a  slave-dealer  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  whose  hands,  and  those  of 
the  man*s  negro  mistress,  he  endured  every  sort  of  ill-treatment  and 
contumely,  being  so  starved  that  he  was  fain  sometimes  to  devour 
raw  roots  to  stay  his  hunger.      His  constitution  must  have  been  of 
iron  to  carry  him  through  ali  that  he  endured.     In  the  mean  time  his 
indomitable  mind  was  engaged  in  attempts  at  self -culture  ;  he  studied 
a  Euclid  which  he  had  brpugbt  with  him,  drawing  his  diagrams  on  the 
sand  ;  and  he  afterwards  managed  to  teach  himself  Latin  by  means  of 
a  Horace  and  a  Latin  Bible,,  aided  by  some  slight  vestiges  of  the  edu- 
cation which  he  had  received  at  a  grammar-school.     His  conversion 
was  brought  about  by  the  continued  influences  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis, 
of  a  very  narrow  escape,  after  terrible  sufferings,  from  shipwreck,  of 
the  impression  made  by  the  sights  of  the  niighty  deep  on  a  soul  which, 
in  its  weather-beaten  casing,  had  retained  its  native  sensibility,  and, 
we  may  safely  add,  of  the  disregarded  but  not  forgotten  teachings  of 
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his  pious  mother.  Providence  was  now  kind  to  him  ;  he  became  cap- 
tain of  a  slave-ship,  and  made  several  voyagres  on  the  basiness  of  the 
trade.  That  it  was  a  wicked  trade  he  seems  to  have  had  no  idea ;  he 
says  he  never  knew  sweeter  or  more  frequent  hours  of  divine  com- 
munion than  on  his  two  last  voyages  to  Guinea.  Afterwards  it  occurred 
to  him  that  though  his  employment  was  genteel  and  profitable,  it 
made  him  a  sort  of  gaoler,  unpleasantly  conversant  with  both  chains 
and  shackles ;  and  he  besought  Providence  to  fix  him  in  a  more 
humane  calling. 

In  answer  to  his  prayer  came  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  made  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  go  to  sea  again.  He  obtained  an  office  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  but  soon  he  set  his  heart  on  becoming  a  minister  of 
the  Chui;ch  of  England.  He  applied  for  ordination  to  the  Archbishop 
of  \<y^^  but  not  having  tiie  degree  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
Establishment,  he  received  through  his  Grace's  secretary  "  the  softest 
refusal  imaginable."  The  Archbishop  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
perusing  Lord  Macaulay's  remarks  on  the  difference  between  the 
policy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with 
regard  to  the  utilization  of  religious  enthusiasts.  In  the  end  Newton 
was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  threw  himself  with  fhe 
energy  of  a  new-born  apostle  upon  the  irreligion  and  brutality  of  Olney. 
No  Cacrthusian's  breast  could  glow  more  intensely  with  the  zeal  whidi 
id  the  offspring  of  remorse.  Newton  was  a  Calvinist,  of  course, 
though  it  seems  not  an  extreme  one ;  otherwise  he  would  probably 
have  confirmed  Cowper  in  the  darkest  of  hallucinations.  His  religion 
was  one  of  mystery  and  miracle,  full  of  sudden  conversions,  special 
providences,  and  satanic  visitations.  He  himself  says  that  "bis 
name  was  up  about  the  country  for  preaching  people  mad  ;*'  it  is  tnie 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane  Methodism  itself  was  madness ;  but  h 
goes  on  to  say  ''  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  sedentary  life  the  wome 
live  here,  poring  over  their  (lace)  pillows  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  ever; 
day,  and  breathing  confined  air  in  their  crowded  little  rooms,  or  what 
ever  may  be  the  immediate  cause,  I  suppose  we  have  near  a  doten  i 
different  degrees  disordered  in  their  heads,  and  most  of  them  I  believi 
truly  gracious  people."  He  surmises  that  "these  things  arepermittci 
in  judgment,  that  they  who  seek  occasion  for  cavilling  and  stumblin 
may  have  what  they  want."  Nevertheless  there  were  in  him  not  onl 
force,  courage,  burning  zeal  for  doing  good,  but  g^eat  kindness,  an 
even  tenderness  of  heart.  "  I  see  in  this  world,"  he  said,  "two heai 
of  human  happiness  and  misery  ;  now,  if  I  can  take  but  the  smalle 
bit  from  one  heap  and  add  it  to  the  other,  I  carry  a  point — if,  as  I'gi 
home,  a  child  has  dropped  a  half-penny,  and  by  giving  it  another, 
can  wipe  away  its  tears,  I  feel  I  have  done  something."  There  w 
even  in  him  a  strain,  if  not  of  humor,  of  a  shrewdness  which  was  aki 
to  it,  and  expressed  itself  in  many  pithy  sayings.  "  If  two  ange 
came  down  from  heaven  to  execute  a  divine  con^mand,  and  one  wai 
appointed  to  conduct  an  empire  and  the  other  to  sweep  a  street  io  i 
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they  would  feel  no  tnclination  to  change  employments/'  '*  A  Christian 
should  never  ple«4  spirituality,  for  being  a  sloTen;  if  he  be  but  a  shoe- 
cleaner,  he  should  be  the  best  in  the  parish."  '*  My  principal  method 
for  defeating  heresy  is  by  establishing  truth.  One  proposes  to  6U  A 
bushel  with  tares  ;  now  if  I  can  fill  it  firet  with  wheat,  I  shall  defy  :bb 
attempts.'*  That  his  Calvinism  was  not  very  dark  or  sulphureous, 
seems  to  be  shown  from  his  repeating  with  gusto  the  saying  of  one  of 
the  old  women  of  Olney  when  some  preaidicr  dwelt  on  the  doctrine  of 
predestination — "Ah,  I  have  long  settled  that  point;  for  i£God  had 
not  chosen  me  before  I  was  bom,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  seen  noth- 
ing to  have  chosen  me  for  afterwards."  That  he  had  too  much  sense 
to  take  mere  profession  for  religion  appears  from  his  describing  the 
Calvinists  of  Olney  as  of  two.  sorts,  which  reminded  him  of  the  two 
baskets  of  Jeremiah's  figs.  The  iron  constitution  which  had  carried 
him.  through  so  many  hardships  enabled  him  to  continue  in  his  Biinis- 
try  to  extreme  old  age.  .  A  friend  at  length  counselled  him  to  atop 
before  he  found  himself  stopped  by  being  able  to  speak  no  longer. 
**  I  cannot  stop/*  he  said,  raising  his  voice.  "What)  shall  the  old 
African  blasphemer  stop  while  he  can  speak  V 

At  the  instance  of  a  common  friends  Newton  had  paid  Mrs.  Unwin 
a  viisit  at  Huntingdon,  after 'her  husband's  death,  and  bad  at  once 
established  the  ascendency  of  a  powerful  character  over  her  and  Cowper. 
He  now  beckoned  the  pair  to  his  side,  placed  them  in  the  house  adjoin- 
ing his  own,  and  opened  a  fM'ivace  door  between  the  two  gardens,  so  as 
to  have  his  spiritual  children  always  beneath  his  eye,  Undet  this,  in 
the  most  essential  respect,  unhappy  influence,  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  together  entered  on  **  a  decided  course  of  Christian  happiness ;" 
that  is  to  say,  they  spent  all  their  days  in  a  round  of- religious  exercises 
Trithout  relaxation  or  relief.  On  fine  summer  evenings,  as  the  sensi- 
ble Lady  Hesketh  saw  with  dismay,  instead  of  a  walk,  there  was  a 
prayer-meeting,  Cowper  himself  was  made  to  do  violence  to  his 
intense  shyness  by  leading  in  prayer.  He  was  also  made  to  visit  the 
poor  at  once  on  spiritual  missions,  and  on  that  of  almsgiving,  for  which 
Thornton,  the  religious  philanthropist,  supplied  Newton  and  his 
disciples  with  means.  This,  whicb  Southey  appears  to  think  about  the 
worst  part  of  Newton's  regimen,  was  probably  its  redeemii^  future. 
The  effect  of  doing  good  to  others  on  any  mind  was  sure  to  be  good  ; 
and  the  sight  of  real  suffering  was  likely  to  banish  fancied  ills.  Cowt 
per  in  this  way  gained,  at  all  events,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
poor,  and  learned  to  do  them  justice,  though  from  a  rather  too 
tlv^ological  point  of  view.  Seclusion  from  the  sinful  world  was. as 
much  a  part  of.  the  system  of  Mr.  Newton  as  it  was  of  the  system  of 
Saint  Benedict.  Cowper  was  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  iatercoi|rse 
with  his  friends  and  people  of  his  own  class.  He  dropped  bis  cocre- 
spondence  even  widi  his  beloved  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  and  would 
probably  have  droi^>ed  his  oorrcspondence  with  Hill,  had.  not  Hill's 
assistance  in  money  matters  been  indispensable.     To  complete  his 
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mental  isolation,  it  appears  that,  having^  sold  his  library,  he  had 
scarcely  any  books.  Sach'  a  course  of  Christian  happiness  as  this 
could  only  end  in  one  way  ;  and  Newton  himself  seems  to  have  had  the 
tense,  to  see  that  a  storm*  was  brewing,  and  tiiat  there  was  no  way  of 
conjuring  it  but  by  contriving  some  more  congenial  occupation.  So 
the  disciple  was  commanded  to  employ  his  poetical  gifts  in  contri)>ut' 
ing  to  a  hymn-book  which  Newton  was  compiling.  Cowper's  Olney 
hymns  have  not  any  seriots  value  aS  poetry.  Hymns  rarely  have. 
The  relations  of  tnan  with  Deity  transcend  and  repel  poetical  treat- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  them  on  which  the 'creative  imagination 
can  be  exercised.  Hymns  can  be  little  more  than  incense  of  the 
worshipping  soul.  Those  dl  the  Latin  Church  are  the  best ;  not 
because  they  are  better  poetry  than  the  rest  (for  they  are  not),  but 
because  their  language  is  the  most  sonorous.  Cowper's  hymns  were 
accepted  by  the  religrojis  body  for  which  they  were  written,' as  expres- 
sions ^f  its  spiritual  feeling  and  desires  ;  so  far  they  were  successful. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  religious  man  of  culture,  and  free  from 
af^ytiikig  wild,  erotic,  or  unctuous.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  suited  to  be  the  vehicle  of  lofty  devotion  ;  nothing, 
that  we  can  conceive  a  multfttide.  or  even  a  prayer-meeting,  uplifting 
to  heaven  with  voice  and  heart.  Sout^ey  has  pointed  to  some  passages 
on  which  the  shadow  of  the  advancihg  malady  falls ;  but  in  the  main 
there  is  a  predominance  of  religious  joy  and  hope.  The  most  despond- 
ent hymn  of  .the  series  is  Temptation ^  the  thought  of  which  resembles 
that  of  The  Cdstaivay. 

Cowper's  melancholy  liiay  have  been  aj^ravated  by  the  loss  of  his 
only 'brother,  who  died  about  this  time,  and  at  whose  death-bed  he  was 
preisent ;  though  in  the  narrative  which  he  wrote,  joy  at  John's  conver- 
sion and  the  religious  happiness  of  his  end  seems  to  exclude  the  feel- 
fngs  by  which  hypochondria  was  likely  to  be  fed.  But  his  mode  of 
life  under  Newton  was  enough  to  account  for  the  return  of  hife  disease,  - 
which  ill  this  sense  may  be  fairly  laid  to  the  charge  of  religion.  He 
again  went-tnad,  fancied,  as  before,  that  he  was  rejected  of  Heaven, 
ceased  to  pray  as  one  helplessly  doomed,  and  again  attempted  suicide. 
Newton  and  Mrs.  Unwiti  at  first  treated  the  disease  as  a  diabolical 
visitation;  ahd**  with  deplorable  consistency,"  to  borrow  the  phrase 
used  by  <one  of  thetrf fiends,  in  the  case  of  Cowper*s  desperate  abstinence 
from- prayer  abstained  from  tailing  in  a  physician.  Of  this,  2^^in,  their 
religion  must*  bear  the  rtptoach.  In  other  respects  they  behaved 
lidmirably;  ^frs.'  Unwin,  shut  up  for  sixteien  rtonths  with  her  imhappy 
partner,  tended  him  with  unfailing  love  ;  alofte  she  did  it,  for  he  coilld 
bearno  once^se  about  him  ;  though,  to  make  her  part  more  trying,  he 
had  conceived  the  itisane  idea  that  she  hated  him.  Se!d6m  has 
a  stronger  prbof  been  given  of  the  sustaining  power  of  affection. 
Assut^dly,  of  whatever  Cowper  may  have  afterwards  done  for  his 
kind,  a  great  part  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Unwin. 
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*'  Mary !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  stdag& 

Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew, 

An  doquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
AAd  nndebaaed  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 
That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wiagi, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honor  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  21s  thou  art  true. 
And  that  immortalises  whom  it  sings. 
But  thou  hast  little  need^   There  is  a  book 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  hes^venly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  <A  God  not  rarely  look, 

A  -chfonicle  of  actions  just  and  bright  1 
There  all  thy  deeds,  my  tatthf  ui  Mary,  shine. 
And,  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  q)are  tnef  mine;** 

Newton*s  friendship,  too,  w^  sorely  triedi  In  the  midst  of  die 
malady  the  lunatic  took  it  into  his  head  to  transfer  himself  from  his 
own  house  to  the  Vicarage,  which  he  obstinately  refused  to  leave;  and 
Newton  bore  this  infliction  for  several  months  without  repining, 
though  he  might  well  pray  earnestly  for  his  friend's  deUvferance. 
'*  The  Lord  has  numbered  the  days  in  which  I  am  appointed  to  wait 
on  him  in  this  dark  valley,  and  he  has  given  us  such  a  love  to  him, 
both  as  a  believer  and  a  friend,  that  I  am  not  weary  ;  but  to  be  sure 
his  deliverance  would  be  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  my 
thoughts  can  conceive/'  Pr.  Cotton  was  at  last  calljid  in«  and  under 
his  treatment,  evidently  directed  against  a  bodily  disease^  Cowper  was 
at  length  restored  to  sanity. 

Newton  once  compared  his  own  walk  in  the  world  to  that  of  a  phy- 
sician going  through  Bedlam.  But  he  was  not  skilful  ..in  his  treatment 
of  the  literally  insane.  He  thought  u>.  cajole  Cowper  out  of  his 
cherished  horrors  by  calling  his  attention  taa<^se  resembling  his  own. 
The  case  was  that  of  Simon  Browne,  a  Dissenter,  ^hp  had  conceived 
the  idea  that,  being  under  the  displeasure  of  Heaveu,  he  h^  been 
entirely  deprived  of  his  rational  being  and  left  with  merely  his  animal 
nature.  He  had  accordingly  resigned  his  ministry,  and.j|$fnpl9yed  himr 
self  in.compiUng  a  dictionary,  which,  he. said,  was  doing  fio^biag  that 
could  require  a  reasonable  soul.  He  .seems  to.  have  ithougbt  that 
theology  fell  under  the  same  category,  for  he  proceeded  to  wrile  some 
theological  treatises,  which  he  dedicated  to. Queen  Caroline,  calling 
her  Majesty*s  attention  to  the  singularity  of'  th^ .  authorship  as  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon,  of  her  reign*  Cowper,  hpwever,  in- 
stead of  falling  into  the  desired  train  orreasoping,.and  being  led  to 
suspect  the  ejpstence  of  a  similar  illusion  ia  himself). merely  rejected  the 
ciaim  of  the  pretended  rival  in  spiritual  a^rctiQn^  declaring  his  own 
case  to-be  ixt  the  snpre  .deplorable  of  the  two.    . 

Before  the  decided  coi^-se  of  Christian  happiness.  ha4  tim^.  ^aip  to 
culminate  in  madness,  fortunately  for  Cowper,  Newton  left  Olney  for 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  He  was  driven  away  at  last  by  a  quarrel  with 
his  barbarous  parishioners,  the  cause  of  which  did  him  credit.  A  fire 
broke  out  at  Olney  and  burnt  a  good  many  of  its  straw-thatched  cot- 
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tages.  Newton  ascribed  the  extinction  of  the  fire  rather  to  prayer 
than  water,  1)ut  he  toojc  the  lead  in  practical  measures  of  relief,  and 
tried  to  remove  the  ear^ly  cause  of  such  visitations  by  patting  an  end 
to  bonfires  and  ilhiminations  on  the  5th  of  November.  •  Threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  Guy  Fawkes,  the  barbarians  rose  upon  him,  and 
he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  their  violence.  We  ar«  reminded  of  the 
case  of  Cotton  Mather,  who,  after  being  a  leader  iii  witch-burning, 
nearly  sacrificed  his  life  in  combating  the  fanaticism  which  opposed 
itself  to  the  introduction  of  inoculation.  Let  it  always  be  remembered 
that  besides^  its  theological  side,  the  Revival  had  its  philanthropic  and 
moral  side  ;  that  it  abolished  the  slave-trade,  and  at  last' slavery;  that 
it  waged  war,  and  effective  war,  under  the  standard  of  the  Gospel, 
upon  masses  of  vice  and  brutality,  which  had  been  totally  ncgletted 
by  the  torpor  of  the  Establishment :  that  among  large  classes  of  th6 
people  It  was  the  great  civilizing  agency  of  the  time. 

Newton  was  succeeded  as  curate  of  Olney  by  his  disciple,  arid  a 
man  of  somewh«Ll  the  same  cast  of  miiKl  and  character,  Thomas  Scott; 
the  writer  of  the  Commtntaiy  on  the  Bible  and  The  Farce  of  Truths 
To  Scott  GcKvper  seems  not  to  have  greatly- taken.  He  complains 
that,  as  a  preacher,  he  i3'always  scolding  the  congregation.  .  Perhaps 
Newfioh  had  foreseen  that  it  would  be  so,  for  he  specially  commended 
the  spiritual  son  whom  he  was  leaving  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Bull,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Newport  Pagnell,  a  dissenting  minisr 
ter,  but  a  member  of  a  spiritual  connection  which  did  not  stop  at  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  Nonconformity  and  the  Establishment 
To  Bull  Cowper  did  greatly  take  ;  he  extols  him  as  "  a  Dissenter,  hut 
a  libera]  one.'*  a  man  of  letters  and  of  genius,  master  of  a  fine  imagi- 
nation-«-or  rather,  not  master  of  it — and  addresses  him  as  Carissime 
TntsTprum,  It  is  rathefr  singular  that  Newton  should  have  given  him- 
self such  a  successor.  Bull  was  a  great  smoker*  and  had  made  him- 
self a  cosey  and  secluded  nook  in  his  garden  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
pipe.  He  was  probably  something  of  a  spiritual  as  well  as  of  a  physi- 
cal Quietist,  for  he  set  CoWper  to  translate  the  poetry  of  the  great 
exponent  of  Quietism.  Madame  Guyon.  The  theme  of  all  the  pieces 
which  Cowper  has  translated  is  the  same — ^Divine  Love  and  the  rap- 
tures of  the  heart  that  enjoys  it— the  blissful  union  of  the  drop  with 
the  Ocean— <he  Evangelical  Nirvana.  If  this  line  of  thought  was  not 
altogether  healthy,  or  conducive  to  the  vigorous  performance  of  prac- 
tical duty,  it  was»  at  all  <$vents.  better  than  the  dark  fancy  of  Repro- 
bation. In.  his  admiration  of  Madame  Guyon,  her  translator  showed 
hi6  affinif)r,  and  tha;t  ci  Protestants  of  the  same  school,  to  F^ntion  and 
the  Evangelical  element  which  has  lurked  in  the  Roman  Catboiic 
Church  since  the  days  of  Thomas  k  Kempts, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

r 

AUTUORSnU* — THE  MORAL  SATIRES. 

*         • 

Since  his  recovery^  Cowper  had  been  looking  out  for  what  he  most 
needed,  a  pleasant  occupation.  He  trietf  drawing,  carpentecing,  gar- 
dening. Of  gardening  be  had  always  been  fond  ;  aiid  be  understood  it, 
as  shown  by  the  loving  though  somewhat  '*  stercoraceous"  minuteness 
of  some  passages  in  The  Task.  A  little  greenhouse,  used  as  a  parlor  in 
summer,  where  he  sat  surrounded  by  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  lulled 
by  pleasant  sounds,  was  another  product  of  the  same  pursuit,  and  seems 
almost  Elysian  in  that  dull,  dark  life.  He  also  found  amusement  in 
keeping  tame  bares,  and  he  fancied  that  he  had  reconciled  the  bare  to 
man  and  dog.  His  three  tame  hares  are  among  the  canonized  pets  of 
literature,  and  they  were  to  his  genius  what  ''Sailor"  was  to  the 
genius  of  Byroa.  But  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  had  terrible  reason  for  study- 
ing his  case,  saw  that  the  thing  most  wanted  was  congenial  employ- 
ment for  the  mind,  and  she  incited  him  to  try  his  hand  at  poetry  on  a 
larger  scale.  He  listened  to  her  advice,  and  when  he  was  nearly  fifty 
ypars  of  age  became  a  poet.  He  had*  acquired  the  faculty  of  verse- 
writing,  as  we  have  seen ;  he  had  even  to  some  ettent  formed  his 
manner  when  he  was  young.  Age  must  by  this  time  have  quenched 
his  fire,  apd  tamed  his  imagination,  so  that  the  didactic  style  Wiould 
suit  him  best.  .  In  the  length  of  Ihe  interval  between  iiis  early  poems 
and  his  great  work  he  resembles  Milton  ;  but  widely  different  in  the 
two  cases  had  been  the  current  of  the  intervening  years. 

Poetry  writtea  late  in  Hfe  lis,  of  course,  free  from  youthful  crudity 
and  extravagance.  It  alsq  escapes  the  youthful  tendency  to  imitation. 
Cowper's  authorship  is  ushered  in  by  Southey  with  a  history  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  ;  but  this  is  hardly  in  place  ;  Cowper  had  little  connection 
with  anything  before  him.  Even  his  knowledge  of  poetry  was  not 
great.  In  his  youth  he  had  read  the  great  poets,  and  had  studied  Mil- 
ton especially. with  the  ardor  of  intense  admiration.  Nothing  ever 
made  him  so  angry  as  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.  **  Oh  J"  he  cries, 
"I  could  thrasU.his  old  jacket  till  I  made  his  pension  jingle  in  his 
pocket,"  Churchill  had  made  a  great — far  too  great — an  impression 
on  him  when  he  was  a  Templar.  Of  Churchill,  \i  of  anybody;  he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  follower,  though  only  in  his  .earlier  and  less, 
successful  poems.  In  expression  he  always  regarded  as  a^odel  the 
neat  .and  gay  iimplicity  of  Prior.  Put  so  little  had  he  kept  up  his 
reading  of  anything  but  sermons  and  hymns,. that  he  learned  for  the 
first  time  from  Johnson's  Lives  the  existence  of-  CoUinsi  He  is  the 
offspring  of  the  Religious  Revival  rather  than  of  any  school  of  art. 
His  most  important  relation  to  any  of  his  predecessors  is,  in,  fact,  one 
of  antagonism  to  the  hard  glitter  of  Pope. 
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In  urging  her  companion  to  write  poetry,  Mrs.  Unwtn  was  on  the 
right  path  ;  her  puritanism  led  her  astray  in  the  choice  of  a  theme. 
She  suggested  The  Progress  0/  Envr  as  a  subject  for  a  *  *  Moral 
Satire."  It  was  unhappily  adopted,  and  The  Progress  of  Error  was 
followed  by  Truth,  TabU  Talk,  ExpostuMon,  Hope,  Charity,  Convert 
sation,  and  Retirement,  When  the  series  was  published.  Table  Talk 
was  put  first,  being  supposed  to  be  the  lightest  and  the  mdst  attrac- 
tive to  an  uaregenerate  worlS.  The  judgment  passed  upon  this^set  of 
poems  at  the  time  by  the  Critical  Review  seems'  blasphemous  to  the 
fond  biographer,  and  is  so  devoid  of  modern  smartoess<  as-  to  be 
almost  interesting  as  a  literary  fossil.  But  it  musC  be  jdeenKd  essen- 
tially just>  though  the  reviewer  errs,  as  many  reviewers  have  erred,  in 
measuring  the  writer's  capacity  by  the  standard  of  his 'tirstporform- 
ance.  **  These  poems,"  said  the  Critical  Review,  **  are  written, ■  as  we 
learn  from  the  title-page,  by  Mr.  Cowper  of  the  Inner  Tempjie,  who 
seems  to  be  a  man  of  a  sober  and  religious  tUm  of  miiidi  with  a 
benevolent  heart,  and  a  serious  wish  to  inculcate  the  precepts  of 
morality ;  he  is  not,  however,  possessed  of  any  superior  abilities  or 
the  power  of  genius  requisite  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  .  .  . 
He  says  what  is  incontrovertible,  and  what  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again  with  much  gravity,  but  says  nothing  new^  sprightly,  or 
entertaming ;  travelling  on  a  plain,  level,  flat  road,  with  great  com- 
posure almost  through  the  whole  long  and  tediour volume,  which  is 
little  better  than  a  dull  sermon  in  very  indifferent  verse  on  Truth, 
the  Progress  of  Error,  Charity,  and  some  other  grave  subjects.  .  If 
this  author  had  followed  the  advice  given  by  Caraccioli,  and  which  he 
has  chosen  for  one  of  the  mottoes  prefixed  to  these  poems,  he  would, 
have  clothed  his  indisputable  truths  in  some  more  becoming  disguise, 
and  rendered  his  work  much  more  agreeable.  In  its  preseqt  shape 
we  cannot  compliment  him  on  its  b^uty  ;  for  as  this  bazd  himself 
sweetly  sings : 

'*  *"  The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  is  clear. 
Falls  soporific  on  the  listless  ev .*  '* 

In  justice  to  Uie  bard  it  ought  to  be  said  that  he  wrote  under  the 
eye  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton. to  whom  the  design  had  been  duty  sub- 
mitted, and  who  had  given  his  imprimatur  in  the  shape  of  a  preface 
which  took  Johnson,  the  publisher,  aback  by  its  gravity.  Newton 
would  not  have  sanctioned  any  poetry  which  had  not  a  disdnctly  reli- 
gious object,  and  he  received  an  assurance  from4he  poet  that  the  lively 
passages  i^ere  introduced  only  as  honey  on  the  rim  of  the  medicinal 
cup,  to  commend  its  healing  contents  to  the  lips  of  a  giddy  world. 
The  Rev.  John  Newton  must  have  been  exceedingly  austere  if  he 
thought  that  the  quantity  of  honey  Used  was  excessive. 

A  genuine  desire  to  make  society  better  is  always  presefit  in  these 
poems,  and  its  presence  lends  them  the  only  interest  which  they  pos- 
sess except  as  historical  monuments  of  a  religious  movement.    Of 
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satirical  vigor  they  have  scarcely  a  semblance.  There  afe  three 
kiods  of  satire,  corresponding  to  as  many  different  views  of  humanity 
and  Ufe{  the  Stoical,  the  Cynical,  and  the  Epicarean.  Of  Stoical 
satire,- with  its  strenuous  hatred  of  vice  and  wrong,  the  type  is 
JiivenaL  Of  .Cynical  satire,  springing  from  bitter  contertipt  of 
<humaniey«  the<type  is  Swift's  GulKver,  while  its  quintessence  is  em- 
bodied in  his  lines  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Of  Epi<nifean  satire, 
flowing  from  a  contempt  of  humanity  which  is  not  ttttter,  and  lightly 
playing  with  the  weakness  and  vanities  of  mankind,  Hoface  is  the 
■  classical  example.  To  the  first  two  kinds,  Cowper's  nature  was  totally 
alien,  and  when  'he  attempts  anything  in  either  of  those  lines,  the 
only  result  is  a  querulous  and  censorious  acerbity.  In  which  his  real 
feelilngS  had  no  part,  and  which  on  mature  reflection  offended  his  own 
better  taste.  In  the  Horatian  kind  he  might  have  excelled,  as  the 
episode  of  the  Retired  Statestnan  in  one  of  these  poems  shows;  He 
might  have  excelled,  that  is,  if  like  Horace  be  had  known  the  world. 
But  he  did  not  know  the  workL  He  saw  the  '* great  Babel"  only 
"  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat,"  and  in  the  columns  of  his  weekly 
newspaper.-  Even  during  the  y^ars,  long  past,  which  he  spent  in  the 
world,  his  experience  had-  been  cohtkied  to  a  small  literary  circle. 
Society  was  to  him  an  abstraction  on  which  he  discoursed  like  a  pul- 
piteer. His  satiric  whip  not  only  has  no  lash,  it  is  brandished  in  the 
air. 

No  man  was  ever  less  qualified  for  the  ofliice  of  a  censor ;  his 
judgment  is  at  once  disarmed,  and  a  breach  in  his  principles  is  at 
once  made  by  the  slightest  personal  influence.  Bishops  are  bad  ; 
they  are  like  the  Cretans,  evil  beasts  and  slow  bellies  ;  but  the  bishop 
whose  brother  Cowper  knows  is  a  blessing  to  the  Church.  Deans  and 
Canons  are  lazy  sinecurists,  but  there  is  a  bright  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  Cowper  who  held  a  golden  stall  at  Durham.  Grinding 
India  is  criminal,  but  Warren  Hastings  is  acquitted,  because  he  was 
with  Cowper  at  Westminster.  Discipline  was  deplorably  relaxed  in 
all  colleges  except  that  pf  which  Cowper^s  brother  was  a  fellow. 
Pluralities  and  resignation  bonds,  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  Church, 
were  perfectly  defensible  in  the  case  of  any  friend  or  acquaintance  of 
this  Church  Reformer.  Bitter  lines  against  Popery  inserted  in  The 
Task  yttxt.  struck  out,  because  the  writer  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  who  were  Roman  Catholics.  Smok* 
ing  was  detestable,  except  when  practised  by  dear  Mr.  Bull.  Even 
gambling,  the  blackest  sin  of  fashionable  society,  is*  not  to  prevent 
Fox,  the  great  Whig,  from  being  a  ruler  in  Israel.  Besides,  in  all  his 
social  judgments,  Gowper  is  at  a  wrong  point  of  view.  He  is  always 
deluded  by  the  idol  of  his  cave.  He  writes  perpetually -on  the  two- 
fold assumption  that  a  life  of  retirement  is  more  favotiable  to  virtue 
than  a  life  of  action,  and  that  '*God  made  the  country,  while  man 
made  the  town.**"  Both  parts  of  the  assumption  are  untAie.  A  life  of 
action  is  more  favorable  to  virtue,  as  a  rule,  than  a  life 'of  retirement, 
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and  th«  development  of  hnmanity  ia  higher  and  richer,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  town  than  in-  the  country.  If  Cowper's  retirement  was  virtuous, 
it  was  so.  because  he  was  actively  employed  in  the  exercise  of  his 
highest  faculties:  had  he  been  a  mere  idler,  secluded  from  his 
kind,  his  retirement  would  not  have  been  virtuous  at  all.  His  flight, 
from  the  world  was  rendered  necessary  by  his  malady,  and  respectable 
by  his  literary  work  ;  but  it  was  a  flight  and  not  a  victory.  His  mis- 
conception was  fostered  and  partly  produced  by  a  religion  which  was 
essentially  ascetic,  and  which,  while  it  gave  birth  to  characters  of  the 
highest  and  most  energetic  beneficence,  represented  salvmtion  too  little 
as  the  reward  of  effort,  too  much  as  the  Reward  of  passive  belief  and 
of  spiritual  emotion. 

The  most  readable  of  the  M.oraI  Satires  is  Retirement,  in  which  the 
writer  is  on  his  own  ground,  expressing  his  ■  genuine  feelings,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  foretaste  of  The  Task,  Expostulation,  a  warn- 
ing to  England  from  the  example  of  the  Jews,  is  the  best  constructed ; 
the  rest  are  totally  wanting  in  unity,  and  even  in  connection.  In  all 
there  are  flashes  of  epigrammatic  smartness. 

♦        .  '....•  ■        ••     . 

**  How  shall  I  speak  Uiee,  or  thy  power  addrew, 
Thou  God  of  out  idolatry,  the  press  } 
By  thee,  religion,  liberty,  and  laws 
Exert  their  influence,  and  advance  their  cause  ; 
By  thee,  worse  plag^ues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befell. 
Diffused,  make  earui  the  vestibule  of  hell :. 
lliQU  fountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise 
Thou  ever-babbling' springs  of  endless  lies, 
Lil(e  Eden's  dread  prOTatiofiary  txee. 
Knowledge  of  good  aivi  evil  is  from  thee."    , 

Occasionally  there  are  passages  of  higher  rnerit.  "Hie  episode  of 
statesmen  in  Retirement  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  lines  on 
the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus"  in  Coni^ersation,  though  little  more 
than  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  convey  pleasantly  the 
Evangelical  idea  of  the  Divine  Friend.  Qowper  says  in  -one  of  his 
letters  Hiat  he  had  been  intfmate  with  a  man  of  fine  taste  who  had 
confessed  to  him  that  though. he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity  itself,  he  could  never  read  this  passage  of  St.  Luke  with- 
out being  deeply  affected  by  it,  and  feeling  that  if  ttie  stamp  of 
divinity  was  impressed  upon  anything  in  the  Scriptures,  it  was  upon 
that  passage. 


n 


It  happenM  on  a  solemn  eventide, 
SooD  sifter  He  that  was  our  surety  died. 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  indioed. 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind. 
Sought  their  own  village,*  busied  as  they  went 
In  musinffs  worthy  of  the  great  event : 
They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life. 
Though  blameless,  had  incurr  d  perpetual  strife, 
'Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  gravea  on  their  hearts. 


I 
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The  recoHection,  Uke  a  vein  of  ore. 
The  farther  traced  enrich'd  them  still  the  more  \ 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thougbt  him,  6ae 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appear'd  to  have  d<me. 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  aU  else,  and  wondered  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  straneer  ioin*d  ttiem,  courteous  as  a  friend. 
And  aslTd  tnem  with  a  kind  engaging  air 
What  their  afBiction  was,  and  Mgg*d  a  share, 
laform'd  be  gatherM  up  the  broken  thread, 
And  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  searched  so  well  ^ 

The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell. 
That  reaching  home,  the  night,  they  said  is  near. 
We  must  not  now  be  partejd,  sojourn  here. — 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 
He  blessed  the  bread,  but  vanish'd  at  the  word. 
And  left  them  both  exclaim  ins-,  *Twas  the  Lora ! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deignM  to  say, 
*  .    .      Dki  they  not  bum  within  us  by  the  way  V 

The  prude  going  to  morning  church  in  Truth  is  a  good  rendering 
of  Hogarth's  picture : 

•*  Yon  ancient  pnide,  whose  wither*d  features  show 

She  might  be  young  some  forty  years  ago. 

Her  el&ws  pinion'd  close  upon  her  hips. 

Her  head  erect,  her  fan  upon  her  lips. 

Her  eyebrows  arch'd,  her  eyes  both  ^one  astray 

To  watch  yoih  amoro^  couple  In  their  play. 

With  bonjr  and  unkerchief'd  neck  defies 

The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  skies. 

And  sails  with  lappet-head  and  mincing  airs 

Daily,  at  clink  ofbell,  to  morning  |}rayers. 

To  thrift  and  I  parsimony  much  incUnedt  -^ 

She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind ; 

The  shivering  urchin,  bendfng  stfi  he  goes, 

With  riiijshod  heels,  and  delr-drop  atliis  nosd^ 

His  pfeoecesaor's  coat  ^tdy-aooed  to  wear, 
,  Which  f uturejpages  are  yet  doom'd  to  share ;. 

Carries  her  Biole  tuckM  beneath  his  arm. 

And-hides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingers  wtf  tt.**'     * 

Of  personal  allusions  there  are  a  few  ;  if  the  satifist  had  not  been 
prevented  from  indulging  in  them  by  his  taste,  he  would  have  been 
debarred  by  his  ignorance.  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  world  and  the  most  brilliant  servant  of  the  arch-enemy,  comes  in 
for  a  lashing  under  the  name  of  Petronius. 

**  Petronius !  all  the  muses  weep  for  thee, 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory. 
The  graces  too,  while  virtue  at  their  shrine 
Lay  bleeding  under  that  soft  hand  of  tMne, 
Felt  each  a  mortal  stab  in  her  own  breast, 
Abhorr'd  the  sacrifice,  and  eurBed  the  priest. 
Thou  polishM  and  hi^i^finfish^d  foe  to  truth, 
Gray-beaitl  corrupter  <tf  mzr  listening  jaatiith^- 
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To  pwrgt  and  skiin  away  tbe  filtli  of  TicCi  - 
That  so  refined  it  laight  the  move  entice, 
Then  poor  it  on  the  morals  of  thy  son 
To  taint  Ais  lieart,  was  worthy  of  thitu  ownj** 

This  is  about  the  nearest  approach  to  Juvenal  that  the  Evang-jlical 
satirist  ever  makes.  In  Hope  there  is  a  vehement  vindication  of  the 
memory  of  Whitefield.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  Wesley.  But  Cowper  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  rather  than 
to  the  Methodist  section.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  living 
Whitefield  would  have  been  much  to  his  taste. 

In  the  versification  of  the  moral  satires  there  are  frequent  faults, 
especially  in  the  earlier  poems  of  the  series  ;  though  Cowper 's  power 
of  writing  musical  verse  is  attested  both  by  the  occasional  poems  and 
by  The  Task.  .  .     ' 

With  the  Mor'al  Satires  may  be  coupled,  though  written  later, 
Tirocinium;  or  a  Revieio  of  Schools.  Here  Cowper  has  the  advantage 
of  treating  a  subject  which  he  understood,  about  which  he  felt  strongly, 
and  desired  for  a  practical  purpose  to  stir  the  feelings  of  his  readers. 
He. set  to  work  in  bitter  earnest  "There  is  a  sting/'  lie  says,-  '*  in 
verse  that  prose  neither  has  nor  can  have  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that' 
schools  in  the  gross,  and  especially  public  schools,  have  ever  been  so 
pointedly  condemned  before.  But  they  are  become  a  nuisance,  a 
pest,  an  abonination,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  eyes  and  noses  of  mankind 
should  be  opened,  if  possible,  to  perceive  it."  His  descriptions  of 
the  miseries  which  children  in  his  day' endured,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
our  improvements,  must  still  to  ^ome  extent  «ndure,  in  boarding* 
schools,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  system  in  estranging  boys  from  their 
parents  and  deadening  home  affections,  are  vivid  and  true.  Of  course, 
the  Public  School  system  was  not  to  be  overturned  by  rhyming,  but 
the  author  of  Tirocinium  awaketied  atterition  to  its  faiilts,  and  prob- 
ably did  something  towards  amending  th^m.  Xhe  best  J(tnes,  perhaps, 
have  been  already  quoted  tn  connectioft  witt^  the  history  of  the  writer's 
boyhood.  There  are,  however,  other  telling' passages^buch  as  that 
on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  emulation  as  a  stimulus  : 

**  Dwr  public  hives  of  puerile  resort 
That  are  of  chief  ana  most  approved  report. 
To  such  base  hopes  in  many  a  sordid  soul 
Owe  their  repute  in  part,  but  not  the  whole. 
A  principle,  whose  prouo  pretensions  pass 
tJnquestion'd,  though  the  jewel  be  but  glass. 
That  with  a  world  not- df ten  over-nice  •     • 

Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice. 
Or  rather  a  gross  compound,  jusUy  tried. 
Of  c-ivv,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride, 
Conxrioutes  most  perhaps  to  enhance  their  fame. 
And  Emulation  is  its  precious  name. 
Boys-once  on  fire  with  that  contentions  zeal  ■ 
Feel  all  the  rafire  that  female  rivals  feel ; 
The  prise  of  beauty  in  a  woman*S  eyes 
Not  nigbter  Uiaa  k^  Oietri  tlic-8Ght>Ur*s  prixe. 
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•  ncipnTC  %n.  uKC  ccmpeiiii0n  msnv 
With  all  varieties  of  ill  by  turns. 
Each  vainly  magniftes  his  own  success,. 
Resents  his  fellow^s,  wishes  it  were  leab. 
Exults  in  his  ntscarriage  if  be  fail, 
T>ctxD!^  his  reward  too  s^reat  if  he  prevail. 
And  labors  to  surpass  nim  day  ana  night, 
Less  for  imprbvement  than  to  tickle  spite;  ' 

The  spur  is  po#edlul4  and  I  fifrant  its  f ocee  s 
It  cricks  the  genius  forward  in  .its  course,  - 
Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none'for  sloth. 
And  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  bodl. 
But  juMtoe  wheve  so.ttud^  evil  intcrveacs. 
The  «n<L  tbovgh  plausible,  not  worth  Mie  HMMis. 
Weigh,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 
''  Agaittst  a  heart  depraved  and  tetriper  ht)tt, 

(Hirt,  too,  perhatM  for  life,  for  early  wrMig 
.  Dbtic  ta  the  nobler  ^art,  afifects  it  long, . 
And  you  aFe  stanc^  indeed  in  leaming''s  caus& 
If  ybif  can  crown  adiscipline  that  tlfa^'     •  '  -"' 
Such  mischiefs  after  it,  with  much  applause." 

He  might  have  done  -more,  if  he  bad  been  able  to  point  to  the  alter- 
native of  a  good  day-school,  as  a  combination  of  home  affections  with 
the  superior  teachings  hardly  to  be  found,  except  in  a  large  school, 
and  which  Cowpe^,  in  drawrng  fais  comparison  between  the  two 
systems,  fails  to  take  into  account. 

To  the  same  general  class- of  po^ms  belongs  Anti-Thelypthora^ 
"which  it  is  due  to  Cowper's  memory  to  say  was  not  published  in  his 
lifetime^  It  Ss  an  angry- pasquinade  on  an  absurd  b4»ok  advocating 
polygamy  on  Biblteal  groifnds,-  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  Cowper'6 
quotidam  >  spiritual,  counsellor.  Alone  among  Cowper*fi  TVbrks  it  has 
a.  taint  of  coarseness. 

The  Moral  Satires  pleased  Franklin,:  to  wbom  their  social  philos^ 
ophy  ^as  con|fetiiai,  as  at  a  later  day,  in  common  whb  all  Cowper's 
iKForks,  they  pleased  Cobden,  ivho  no  doubt  specially  relished  thfc  pas- 
sage in  C^aW/)^,  embodyih^  the  philamhrofHc  sentiment  of  Free  Trade. 
There  was  a  trembling^^  cons^tation  as  to  the  expedi^ficy  of  bringfn|; 
the  volume  under  the  n<Hice  of  Johnson.  "One  of  his  pointed  sar- 
casms, if  he  'should  happen  to  be  dfspleas^,  w6uld  Soon  find  its  way 
into  £tl(  companies,  and  spof}  the  sale."  "  I  think  it  <^ould  be  trell  t6 
send  in  oar  joint  names,  accompanied  w>th  a  handsome  c^d,  such  ah 
one  a^  y^u  will  know  how  to  fabricate,  and  sucfar  as  may  predispose, 
feim  to  a  faVidrkble  penisa!  of  the  bolok,  by  coaxing  htfe  into  a  good 
tempcrJ<]f6r  be  iS^^^feftt  bear,  with  all  his  learning  artd  penetration.** 
Fear  prevailed ;  but  it  s^ms  that  the  book  found  \\k  way  into  the  die- 
tator's  hahd^i  that  his  j^gment  on  it  wais'  kind',' antf  that  he  eveh  did 
^omethif^'to  temper  the  wind  of  adverse  criticisrii  to  the  shorn  lamb. 
Yet  parts  of  it  were  likely  to  Incur  his  displeasure  as  a  Tory,  aS  a 
Churchman,  and  flS' on*  who  •  greatly 'preferred  Fleeit  Street 'to  the 
heavties  6f  nature  \  whife  Wii^  the  senltimental  misery  of  the  writei^ 
lie  o<Mird%ftve=  Y^sA^tH^  ^mpath^  whAtet^ef . '  ^  (he  ittcompf^leii^ti^itf 
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Johnson*s  view  of  character  there  could  be  no  better  fiistance  than  the 
charming  weakness  of  Cpwpcr.  Thurlow  and  Colman  did  not  even 
acknowledge  their  cc^es,  and  were  lashed  for  their  breach  of  friend' 
ship  with  rather  more  vigor  than  the  Moral  Satires  display,  in  The 
Valedictory^  which  unluckiVy  survived  for  posthun^ous  publication 
when  the  culprits  had  made  their  peace. 

Cowper  certainly  misread  iiimself  if  he  believed  that  ambition,  even 
literary  ambition,  was  a  large  element  in  his  chanicter.  But  having 
published,  he  felt  a  keen  •  imerest  in  the  success  of  his  publication. 
Yet  he  took  its  failure  and  the  adverse  criticism  very  calmly.  With 
all  his  sensitivene^,  from  irritable  and  suspicious  egotism,  such  as  is 
the  most  common  c;^use  of  moral  madness,  .he  was  singularly  free. 
In  this  respect  his  philosophy  served  him  welL  > 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Moral  Satir^  wotild.have  sunk  into 
oblivion  if  they  had  not  been  buoyed:  ;up  by  The  Ta^k^ 
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^  Mrs,  Unwxn's  mfju^ncc  produc<?d  ihe  Moral  Satires.  .  The  Task 
was  born  of.  a  more  potent  inspiration.  One  d^y  ;I4r9*  Jpnes.  the 
wife  o(  a  neighboring  clergyman^  ca,me  into  0»ney  to.shpp,  and  wit^ 
her  came  her  sister,  Lady  Austen,  the  widow  of  a  Baronet,  a  womao 
Dif  the  world,  whp  had  Uved. much  i?  Fran£e%..gay,  sparklipgisnd  viva- 
cious,  but  at  the,  sanae^  time  full  of,  feeling  ^yen.  to  .oyei^pwii^w  The 
apparition  acted  like, Magic  on  ,th«  r^use.  He  ^e^ijred-  Mr$,  Unwia 
to  ask  the  two  Jj^^js  to  stay  to.  tea ;  th^n  shrank  from  jpinlng.  ih^ 
{karty  which  he. had  himself  inyited;  ended  by  Joining  it,.  «^d,.h|s 
shyness  giving  way  .with  a  r^sh,  engaged,  in  aotm^ed.  conversation 
with  Lady  Austen,  find  walked  with  her  p^rt  ofthe.w^yJiofiie..  On 
her  an  equi^ly  great  e£[^^  appears  to,  have.  jbeen^prpdOce^*  *  A  waragi 
^ri^r^dship  a^  once.spraiig  up,  i^nd  .before  long.  X^uly.  Austen  h^A  vtt^^ 
.addn^ssed  to  l^er  as  Sister  .Aufie.  Her  ladyship,  <^:.her  part,,  was 
smitjlen.wifh  ^  great  love.pf  i:e!tirem^pt,,^)[}d  M  tbj?  sannj?.  time  w}t|i 
great  ^ojiiratiQn  for  Mr.;  Scptt,  the. curate  oi|  QlQijey,  as  a  pr^^her* 
and  she  rpsolved  jtq  fet  up  fpr  herself ."  that  p^^  o{  ourjgiii^jt  buiidin£r 
wliich.  is  «l  pr^eO(tQ oG9Mpied  by  Pick  Coleinan,  l)is'wi(e,%i)d.chii4« 
9xui  a,.thous^f>4..;rats,''  ;  That  a  wpmau  of  fashipiit.  accustomed  to 
^r<^nch  salons,  should  choose  ftuqit)  ^ftn  .abod^«  with/ .a  pjair  of  Puri^aQS 
.lor  her  oniy  sqciety,  sefims.  t^  show  that  one  o<  th^  I^uritans  ^i  least 
i?iust.,h^ve:  possessed  ^reat  powers  <;«(..  »t^8UJtion^  ^Bcrtt«  <q»«n«<7 
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gvdens;  ^htch  apparently  hmd  been  closed  since  NeWto&*s  departure; 
was  opened  agaiiu 

Lady  Au^ten's^re^enofe  evidently  wrought  oh  Cowper  Kke  an  elixir : 
**  From  a  scene  of  the  most  uninterrupted  rtfdrenaent/'  he  writes  to 
Mrs..  Unwin,  **  we  have  passed  at  once  into  a  state  of  constant  engage** 
ment.  Not  that  our  so^ety.is  much  multiplied ;  the  addition  of  an 
individual  has  made  all  this  diffeirnce. .  -Lady  Austcii'  and  we  pass 
our  days  alternately  at  each  other's  Chateau.  In  tbeinoming  I  walk 
with  one  or  other  of  the  ladies,  aad  in  the  evening  wind  thread.  Thus 
did  Hercules,-  and  thus  probahly  did  SadBonT  and  thus  do  I ;  and, 
were  both  those  heroes  living,  i  ^onld  not  Tear  to  challenge  thenv  to 
a  trial  of  skill  in  that  business,  or  doubt  tO'  beat- them  both;''  U  was, 
perhaps,  while  he  was  winding  thread  that  Lady  Austen 'told  him  the 
story  of  Johti  Gilpin.  He  lay  awake 'at  night  laughing -•viek'  it,- and 
next  morning  produced  the  ballad. .  It  soon  became  fadiousi,  and  Was 
recited  by  Henderson,  a  popular  actor,  on  the  sti^^  though,  as  its 
gentility  was  doubtful,  ats  author  withheld  his  name.  He  afterwaids 
fancied  that  (his  wonderful  piece  of  hmnor  had  been  written  in  a  mood 
of  the  doei^est  depression.  -  Probably  he  had'written- it  in  an.  interval 
<>f  hig^  .spirl(s  between  two  such  moods.  Moreover,  he  sometimes 
exaggerited  his  own  misery.  He  will  begin  a  letter  with  a-  depwv^ 
fufuiis^  and  towards  the  end  forget  his  sorrows,  glide  into  common- 
place topics,  and  write  about  theiu  in  the  ordinary  strain.  Lady 
Atst^n  inspired  ^ohn  Gilpin,  She  inspired,  it  seemsy  the  lines  on 
the  loss  of  the  Rpyai  Geo]:;ge;  She  did  more::  she  invited  Cowper  to 
try  his  hand  at  something  t:onsiderabIe  in  blank  verse;  When  he 
asked  her  for  a  subject,  ibe  wa6  happier  in  her  choice  than'  the  lady 
trho  had  ^yatgigcsXadi  ^t:  Progirrss  if  Errtfn  She  bade  him  take  the 
sofa  on  which  she  was  reclining,  and  which,- so£asb^ng  then  uncom* 
mon, '  was  a  more  striking  ami  suggestive  object  than  it  would  be 
now.-  •The  right  chord  wa^  struck ;  Ae  sdfaject  wa^ accepted;  and 
Thk  Sofa  grew,  into  Z'^  Tbjii ;-' the  title  of  the  song^  retilinding  us 
th^  it  waiii  **CQQUnanded  by  the  fair."  As  Paradise  Last  is  to  milt^ 
tanjt  Puritanism,  so  is.  The  Task  to<  thtf  arehgious  movement*  of  -its 
author's  time.  To  its  character  as  the  poem  of  a  sect  it  no'dotrtjt 
owed  ahd  still. owes  itmch  of  its  popularity.  Not" only  did  it  g^ive 
beautifiil-  and  effective  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  a  blrge  nelig- 
ious  pc|rty,<  but  it  wats  about  the  oidy  poetry  that  a  strict  MctlK>di8tnor 
ErangclicaL  could,  rdad  ;  while  id  thosfe  whose  worship  whs  unfittai- 
istic,  and  who  were  debarred  by  their  prtncipka  from  die  theati'eiaiid 
the  concert,  anything  in  the  way  of  arc  that  was  not  illicit  must  have 
been  eminently  ;awlcome.  Btot  Thi  Tay%'\kiU^  merits  df  a  more  uni- 
versal and  enduring  kind.  Its  author  himsi^If  says  Af  it:  **  If  the 
work  cannot  boast  a  regular  plan,  (in  which  respef:t,  However,  I  do 
not  think  it  altogether  indefensible),  it  may  yet  boast  that  the  reflec- 
tions are  naturally  suggested  always  by  the  ptec^tig^'^assage^  and 
^that,  e3(fe|>t.th^  fiftl^  bpolc^j^ti^  j§  X^tM.^'JUS^^Sa^  aspeU,  the 
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whol^  has  OfM  tendeticj,  ta  disccmnteaance  the  nnodem  enthasiasm 
after  a'  London  life,  and  to  recommend  rural  ease  and  leisure  as 
frieodly  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue. '^'  A^regul^.  plan,  assuredly, 
The  Task  has  not.  It  rambles  through  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
religious,  political,  social,  philosophical,  and  horticultural,  with  as 
little  of  method  as  its  author,  used  in  t^ipg  his  morning  walks.  Nor, 
as-  Mr.  Benfaam  has-  s&oWn,  are-  the  reflections,  as  a  rule,  naturally 
suggested  by  the  preceding^ -passage.  •  From  the  use  of  a. sofa  by  the 
gouty  to  those  wha,  hetng  free  fcom.gout,  do  not  need^sofas — ^and  so 
to  couritry  walks  and  country  life,  is  hardly  a  natural  transition.  It 
is  hardly  a  natural  transition.. from  the  ice  palace  built  by  a  Russian 
despot,  to  despotism  and  politics  in  general.  --  But  if  Cowper  deceives 
himseli  in  fancying  that  thei>e  is  a  plan  or  a 'close  connection  of  parts. 
he  is  right  as  to  the  existence  of  a  pervading. tendency ^  The  praise  of 
retirement  and  of  country  life  as  most  friendly  to  piety  and  virtue,  is 
the  perpetual  refrain  -fA  Tkt  Task^  if  not  its  definite  tbdme.  From 
this  idea  ItmiKdiately  flow  the  best  and  the  most  popular  passages : 
those  which  please  apart  from  anything  peculiar  to<  a  Telijgtious  school ; 
(hose  which  keep*  the.fk>em'  aUve  ;  those  which  haver  found  their  way 
into  the  heart  oC  the  nation,  and;  intensified  the  tastb  for  rural  and 
domestic  happiness,  to  which  they  most  winmngty  appeal,  in  these 
Cowper  poursi  out.  his  inmost  feelings,  with  the  liveKncss  of  exhilara- 
tion, enhanced  fay  cotitrast  with  previous  misery.'  The  pleasures  of 
the  coiwtry  and  of  hbme-^the  walk,  the  garden,  but  above  all  the 
'* intimate  delights". of  thr winter  evening,  the- s«iQg>paaior,  with  its 
close-drawn  curtains  dititting  out  the  stormy  night,  the  steaming  and 
bubbling  tea-urn,  the  chdeefiil.  difde,  the  book  .read  aloud,  the  news^ 
paper  through  which  wier.  look  out  into  the  unqniet  world-*>-are  painted 
by  the  writer  with  a  heartfelt  enjoyment  which  vnfeets  the  reader. 
These  are  not  the  joys  of  a.  hero,  nor: are  they  the  joys  oC  an  Alcseus 
''singing  aoridst  the  clash  of -sirms,  or  when  he  had  moored  on  the 
wet  shore  his  storm -tost  barque.''  But  they  are  pure  joys,  and  they 
present  themsdves  in  competition  with  those  of  RaneUgh  and  the 
Basset  Table,  which  are  not  heroic  or  even  masculiney  TMty  niorb  than 
they  are  pure.  -  ■■   ■  --r.  .  -  ...  \ 

The  welUcnown  piKssages  at  the  opening  of  The  Winter  Evening 
are  the  self^poirtraiture '6f  a  soul  in  blts9-^*s^ch>  Uies  ad  that  soul  could 
koow^^andi  the  poet  ^vbuld  have  found  it  very  difficult 'to  depict  to 
himseli  by--thc  qtmostveffort  of  his  reltgidiis  imagination  any  paxadise 
Which  be  Would  really  have  •enjoyed  motfei  .- 

^*  Now  ftir  the  firci  and  cT<pse  tike  shutter*  >f«tt^      *•     . 
Let  fall  the. curtains,  wheel  the  s^fa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  ahd  loud-hissing  urn 
■Tnrdw*'tipisl!eaftiy'cDlurah,ahd  the  cops  ••     ' 

Ttiat^eer  but  not  inebriitte,  wait  Dif  «apch,' 
' -^  -».  ^I«t  u?  TWlconpfe  peaceful  evening  in, 
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Which  not  even  critics  critfdsc,  thatliolds 

Inquisitive  attentioa  while  I  read 

Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 

Though  eloquent  themselves,  jet  fear  to  break, 

What  IS  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 

Its  fluctuauons  and  its  vast-coocerns? 

*Tis  pleasant  througrh  the  loopholes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world.    To  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 
To  hear  the  roar  she  s^nds  throuch  all  her  gates   • 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  injured  ear. 
Thus  sitting  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  And  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations ;  I  behold 
The  tumult  and  am  still.    The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me. 
Grieves  but  alarms  me  not.    I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice  that  make  niaa  a  wolf  to  man. 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart. 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee    • 
From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land ; 
The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all  • 

Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans  ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep,  research 
At  his  return,  a  rich  repast  for  me. 
He  travels,  and  I  too.    I  tread  his  deck. 
Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes  and  share  in  his  escapes. 
While  fancy,  like  thie  finger  of  a  clock. 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  hom£. 

Oh,  winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fillM, 
Thy  breath  congeaKd  upon  tby^  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  sndw< 
Thkn  those  of  age  ;  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  douds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
And  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way ; 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art.    Thou  hold'st  the  sua 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  East, 
Shortening  his  jouriiey  between  morn  and  nooa. 
And  hurrying  him  impatient  of  his  stay 
Down  to  the  rosy  West.    But  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease, 
And  gathering  at  short  notice  in  one  group 
The  xamily  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its 
I  crown  .thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fireside  enjoyments,  home-bom  happineas. 
iUid  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbM  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  unidterrui^ted  eVenthg  know.*"    ** 
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The  writer  of  The  Task  also  deserves  the  crown  which  he  has  him- 
self claimed  as  a  close  observer  and  truthful  painter  of  nature.  In 
this  respect,  he  challenges  comparison  with  Thomson^  The  range  of 
Thomson  is  far  wider  ;  he  paints  nature  in  all  her  moods,  Cowper 
only  in  a  few,  and  those  the  gentlest,  though  he  has'  said  of  himself 
that  **he  was  always  an  admirer  of  thunder-storms,  even  before  he 
knew  whose  voice  he  heard  in  them,  but  especially  of  thunder  rolling 
over  the  great  waters.*'  The  great  waters  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years ;  he  had  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  seen  mountains,  hardly 
even  high  hills  ;  his  only  landscape  was  the  flat  country  watered  by 
the  Ouse.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  perfectly  genuine,  thoroughly 
English,  entirely  emancipated  from  false  Arcadianism,  the  yoke  of 
which  still  sits  heavily  upon  Thomson,  whose  **  muse,''  moreover,  is 
perpetually  *' wafting"  him  away  from  the  country  and  the  climate 
which  he  knows  to  countries  and  cKmates  which  he  does  not  know, 
and  which  he  describes  \n  the  style  of  a  prize  poem.  Cowper*s  land- 
scapes, too,  are  peopled  with  the  peasantry  of  England ;  Thomson's, 
with  Damons,  Palaemons,  and  Musidoras,  tricked  out  in  the  senti- 
mental costume  of  the  sham  idyl.  In  Thomson,  you  Juways  find  the 
eflort  of  the  artist  working  up  a  description  ;  in  Cowper,  you  find  no 
effort ;  the  scene  is  simply  mirrored  on  a  mind  of  great  sensibility 
and  high  pictorisd  power. 

**  And  witness,  ^ear  companion  of  my  walks. 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  lock'd  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love. 
Confirmed  by  lonjgr  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tned  virtues,  could  alone  inspire^ 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  lon^. 
Thou  know'st  my  praise  of  nature  most  smcere. 
And  th^t  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp. 
But  genuine,  and  art  ^rtner  of  tnem  all* 
Hpw'oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slacken'd  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  ii  blew^ 
'While  Admiratiph,  feedmg  at  the  eye. 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  sceAe  \ 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  iust  discerned 
The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 
Hift  laboring  team  that  swerveaoot  from  the  trade, 
Tn^  sturdy  swain  diminifthM  to  a  boy ! 
Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Or^pacious  meads,  with  cattle  sprinlded  o  er. 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.    There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank. 
Stand,  never  overlook'd,  our  favorite  elms. 
That  sqreen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While  f^  beypnd,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 
ThM;  i&  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale. 
The  sloDing  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 
Displaiyfng  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hed^etrow  beauties  numberless,  square  tower. 
Tall  spjr^,  irom  Which  the  soun4  of , cheerful  )»elui 
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Juft  ttildnUtfts  upon  thett^tehihgr  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smokinff'  Tillages,  remote. 
Sbenes  must  be  beautiful,  which,  duly  viewed, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years — 
Pirai«e  justly  dUfe  to  those  that  Idesciibtf," 

.  .This  is. evidently  genuine  and  spontaneons*  We  stand  with  Oowper 
uid  Mrs.  Unwin  on  the  hill  in  the-  ruffling  wind,  like  them,  scarcely 
conscious  that  it  Mows,  and  feed  admiradon  at  -the  eye  upon  the  rich 
and  thoroughly  English  champaign  that  is  outspread  below. 

**  Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.    Mighty  winds, 
T^at  rtotep  the  skirt »/ soane  far'sprtading  wood 
Of  ancUnt  grotuth^  make ■*nusic  net  unlik* 
The  dash  oj  Ocean  on  his  xuindinr  shore^ 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  tne  mind ; 
Unnumbered  oranches  waving  in  the  blast. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  cwoe. 
4^or  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighboring  fountain,  or  of  rills  thai  slip 
Through  the  cle/t  rock^  a^d  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  Pebbles^  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass  that  with  a  livelier  green  . 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  stilly 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Teh  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose  aolet 
Nice-finf^er*a  Art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-repeated  circles,  screamixig  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e*en  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  h^h,  > 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  forever  reigns^ 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Affection  such  as  the  last  lines  display  for  the. inharmonious  as  well 
as  the  harmoniops,  for  the  uncomelv  as  well  as  the  comely  parts  of 
nature,  has  been  made  familiar  by  Wordsworth,  but  it  was  new  in  the 
time  of  Cowper.  Let  us  compare  a  landscape  painted  by  P-Qpe  in  his 
Windsor  Forest,  with  the  lines  just  quoted,  and  we  shall  see  the  di^cr* 
eoce  between  the  art  of  Cowper  and  that  of  the  Augustan  age.  , 

**  Here  waving  fn'oves  a  checkered  scene  display. 
And  part  admit  and  part  exclude  the  day. 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover^s  warm  address 
Not  quite  indttlgss,  nor  can  quite  repress. 
There  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades 
The  trees  arise  that  stiare  each  other's  shMes  ; 
Here  in  full  light  the  russet  plthas  extend  ^ 
Thers  .wxapt  in  clmidt,  the  Uuisb  hills  ascend,  - 
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'    -E^en  the  wild  heath  displavs  her  purine  dyea, 

And  ttidst  the  desert  fruitiul  gelds  arise, 

Toat  crowned  with  tufted  trees  and  springing'  com. 

Like  venlant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn. 

The  low  Berkshire  hills  wrapt  la  clouds  on  a  sunny  day  ;  arable 
desert  in  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor ;  fruitful  fields  arisln^^  In  it, 
and  crowned  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  com — evidently  Pope 
saw  all  this,  not  on  an  eminence,  in  the  ruffling  wind,  but  in  his  study 
with  his  back  to  the  window,  and  the  Georgics  or  a  translation  of 
them  before  him.  . 

Here,  again,  is  a  little  picture  of  rural  life  from  the  Winter  Montr 
ing  Walk, 

**  The  cattle  mourlj  in  comers,  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half -petrified  to  sleep 
Jn  unrecuttibent  sadHess.    There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder ;  not  like  hungering  man* 
Fretful  if  unsnpplied ;  but  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  the  slo.w-paced  swain *s  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accustomed  load. 
Deep-plunging^  and  again* deep  plunging  o/l^ 
.  His  hrpad  keen  kni/e  into  the  solid  mass  : 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands^ 
With  such  nndeviating  and  even  /ore* 
He  severs  it  away:  no  needless  care, 
Lest  litorms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  wei^t.  ' 
Forth  goes  th^  woodman,  leaving  unconcera*d 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man ;  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedee  in  yonder  forest  drear. 
From  mom  to  eve,  nis  solitary  task.  . 

'  Shafgy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
Ana  tail  cropp'd  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 
His  dog  attends  him.    Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow ;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
Wide -scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout  j 
Then-shakes  his  ppwder'dcoat.  and  t»rks  for  ]oy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark  ;•  nor  stops  foraitght. 
But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 
To  adjust  the  fragrant  cnaqperof  a  short  tube. 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose :.  the  trailipig  cloud 
Stream3  far  behind  him,  scenlihg  all  the  air." 

The  minutely  faithful  description  df  the  man  carvitig  the  load  of 
hay  Out'6f  the  stack,'  and  again  those  of  the  gambolling  dog,  and  the 
woodman  smoking  his  pipe  with  the  stream  of  smoke  trailing  behind 
him,  remind  us  of  the  touches  of  minute  fidelity  ia  Homer.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many. other  passages. 

**'The  sheepfold  here 
Pours  out  its  fieeey  tenants  o'er  tiifl  glebe. 
Ai-fivstvprogr^ssiit^  4ts  wstrdatrt  they  sewk 
ThemUUUJisidt**t^^^tttr^dl^d0gr*ew^     > 
MtuA  t»  ki^^koi€e\^tkm.%»tikiUn'aU-*k0^4mut4  >••  •  - 
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There  ffon  tba  suntHirnt  ftfty-lietd  hamtwuH  treeps 

.  TketvatH  ikttt  mttt*  itfasset  twi/ify  kfs 
The  boorish  driver  Icaiung  o'or  hi»  teeutk- 
Vociferous  and  impatient  of  delajr." 

A  specimen  of  more  imaginative  and  distinctly  poetical  description 
is  the  well-known  passage  on  evening,  in  writing  which  Cowper 
would  scent iohftVe  had  Collins  in  his  mind. 

'*  Come,  Bvetrmg,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 

Ketura,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long' ! 

M<!itHinks  I  ^e  thee  in  the  streaky  westy 
.  With:mAtron-(rteptiow-fnoving,whik  the'Niffht 

Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  ;  one  hand  employed 

In  letting  .fall  the  curtain  of  repose 

Oabird  and  beast,  tii^  other  diafg^' for  taiaii 

With  sweet  oblivion  <tf  the  cares  of  day :      ' 

Not  sumptuously  ad^rn'd,  nor  needing  aid,- 

Like  lidmely-featured  Nig^ht,. of  clustering  .gems! 

A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow- 

Suffices.thec  •  save  that  the  raoon  i6  thine; 

No  less,  than  ners,  not  worn  indeed  ooi  high 
.  With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set ' 
'  With  thodest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  tonei  •     ' 

fibespleodent  leas,  but  of  an  ampler  lonnd;.'^ 

Beyond  this  line  Cowper  dbes  not"  go,  and  had  no  idea  of  going  \ 
he  never  thinks  of  lending .  a  soul  to  material  nature  as  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  do.  He  is  the  poetic  counterpart  of  Gainsborough,  a$ 
the  great  descriptive  poets' of  a  later  and*  more  spiritual  day  are  the 
counterparts  of  Tuirner. ' '  We  have  said  that  Cowper's  peasants  are 
genuine  as  well  as  his  landscape ;  he  might  have  been  a  more  ex- 
quisite  Crabbe  if  He  had  turned  hi5  mind  that  way*,  instead  of  writing 
sermons  about  a  world  whidh  to  Him  was  little  more  than  an  abstrac- 
tion, distorted,  moreover,  and  discolored  by  his  religious  asceticism. 

I    **  Poor;  y«t  iildintrioiis.,  inodesCf  tfoteti  iieat. 
Such  dadra  UMBpassion  in  a  night  Hke;  this,  ..    > 

And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warm'd ;  wMle  ft  lasts,  by  labor,  all  ^iiy  Jong '    '* 
'  They  brave  the  seasoa,^ and  yipt  'find :  at ^eve, 
lU  clad^.and  fed  but  sparejy,  tim«  to  fooJL     *.    .     , 
.The.fnigal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her'scanty^tock  of  brushwood,  blazihg^iear,      ^ 
.  Bat  dying  soon^  like  all.  terrestrial  joys, -<: ' 
•.    '.         ».f     .'pxe/ew.pmafliembeiskft,'^  nurses (WtflL;  :        ;      ,  r  ,.,.,•  . 
And,  while  her  infant -face^  with  outspread  hands 
'  '   ■  And  croWdeiJf  kfdd^  sit  e6w<i*fiig  o*er  the  spaiks,'  *     '' 
5  ■••  '      Retires,  cofwenf  4o<iuake,<  fid  they  b^-Mfarnrd.'    ■>     '>         '^   " 

?he  ai9fifeel»l^^tf;«3more  tnurqd£b<iA.sl»e  .       .    >i    . 
o  winter,  and,  the  currenx  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  movfed. 'by  hf^  severer  toil*  '       '   ' 
Yet  he.,  too,' finds  his  own  distress  in  theitv. 
The  ta^riSpon  futiogulsh'd,  which  1 9»w 
Dangled^o^ffs^t  ^e.cpl^. finger's  end 

Just  when  the  ofay  dedined.^  and  the  browo  loaf 
1  '  '^XdiAgedoQtheahelf,ha]r4iiien'wjiii(Mlt6«life^  V.     .    .  >>  ^  ^ 
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»•  .■•  iStoff.MBmatlieif  qalyrefngey  <ofc,«iMf 
.  Wlitt«  peaurv  is  ttlx.  the  thought  is  chained. 
And  9W<(et  coiUoquial  pleasures  ane  but  few  1 
With  aR-this-Chrttt  they  thrive  not    AU  the  care 
Ingenious  Parsimony  talces.. but  just. .. 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool, 
^     '  Sldtlet;  and  old  carred  eltest,  from  pnbK(;sale.       ^^'^       ■'  * 

:  Thmf  tiv«,  and  live  wUhoutextorted  jdms  ;•  ■  ■. 
From  grudging  bands :  but  other  boasj^bfiyc  none  .,     ^., 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride  that  sConts  to  he^^         '  "" 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love." 

Here  we  have  the  pbun,  unvarnished  record  of  visitings  among  the 
poor  of  Olney.  The  lasc  two  iine»  are  simple  tnitbi  ^^  "^^^  ^^  ^ 
rest. 

"  In  some  passages,  especially  in  the  second  book,  you  will  observe 
me  very  satirical."  In  the  second  book  of  Tht  7kf>l^' there  are  some 
bitter  things  about  the  clergy  ;  and  in  the  passage  pbrtraying  a  fasbi> 
ionable  preacher,  there  is  a/^ouch  of  satiric  vigor,  or  rather  of  that 
power  of  comic  description  which  was  one  of  the  writer's  gifts.  But 
of  Cowper  as  a  satirist  enough  has  been  said.  ^  i 

''What  there  is  of  a  religious  c^t  iq  the  volume' I  have  throw* 
towards  the  end  of  it^  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  I  nlight  not  revolt 
th?  reader,  at  his  entrance.;  and^  secondly,  that  my  best  impressieas 
might  be  made  last.  Were  I  to  write  as  many  volumes  as  Lope  dl 
Vega  or  Voltair?,  not  one  9f  them  would  be  without  this  tincture,  u 
J;he  world  Jike  it  not,  so' much  the  worse  for  them.  X  make  all  th6  ^ 
f:o,ncessions  I  can^  that  I  may  please  them,  but  I  will  not  please  them 
a^'the  expense  of  conscience.**  The  passages  of  The  Tajk  penned'bj 
i^onsci^nce,  taken  together,  fpnn  a  lamentably  large  proportion  of  th^ 
^em..  Ah  ordinary  reader  can  be  carried  through  them,  if  at  all, 
only  bV  ^is  interest  in  thq  history  of  opinion^  or  by  the.jPompanion^ 
ship  of  the  writer,  who  is  always  preiseht,  as  Walton  is  in  his  Angler)  ' 
as  White  is  in  his  S^boume.  Cowper^!  however;  even  at  his  worst, 
is  a  highly-cultivated -Methodist :  if  he  is'  sotnetiriies  enthusiastic,  aii4 
possibly  superstitipuV,^,  he  is ,  p^v«  a)ia^^^  unctuous.     He  speaks 

with  contempt  of''*  the  .twing  Of  the  conWnticlc,"  Even  his  enthu- 
siasm had  by  this^timfe  befeh  sbm^wHaf  te^pei^ed.  Jt|St  after  his  con- 
version housed  to  preach  to  everybbcjy.  ./.He  had  fqund  out.  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  this..! was. a  mistake,  that  VV the  pulpit  was  for 
preaching;  th^  gardsm;  the  parlor,  tiitd  thf  walk  dbroad  were  for 
friendly  and  sigrieeable conversation.*''  ^tjcnisiy  have  be^h  his  conscious- 
ness of  a  certain  cfaangA.  in  himself.  :that  deterred  Mm  from  taking 
Newton  into  his  eoflfi<defice  whetv  he  waseitgsiged^pon  7^hg  Task, 
The  worst  passages  ai*^ 'tK6se,wbi<^  bet^y  a:  tariati^  antipathy  to 
natural  science,  especially,  that  in  the  .thir<l/bQak<i 50-190).  The 
episode  of  the  judgment  of  Heaveaoff  the*  young  atheist  Misagathus, 
in  the  sixth  boi^ok,  ji^.al|5o  fanatical  and  Yepirtsfve. 

Puritanism  ha4^<>iri4fe  iiUo  yiipieAi  cpllfeioa^'wiihr'te.tpmporal  power, 
acui  had  contractied  ^dchartfUcp  1mif^^»^^Bi9^i^ii^        rcvolntioniiry> 
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Methodism  fooghtoilly  RgaiASt  ixobeUef,  Vice,  and  tfie , coldness  of  tiv 
Estahlisbinent ;  k  was  ia  ooway.poUticaly  much  loss  revolutipnAry  ;  ^y 
tiie  recoil  from-Uie  atheism  of r  the  Freneh  RevolutioQ,  its  leaders, 
including  Wesley  himself,  were  drawn  rather  to  the  Tory  side. 
Cowper,  we  have  fSaid^  Always  tema^ned  in,  principle .  what  he  bad 
been  bom,  a' Whig,  an  uarevokitionary  Whig*  an  **  Old  Whig,"  to 
adopt  the  phrase  made  canonical  by  Burko. 
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*Tia  liberty:  alone  that  Riy^  U>e  flower 
-    .'Qf  fleeting  life, its  Ijistr^  and  perfume,    , 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.    All  cbnirfraint- 
Exoept  wbat  wimia  hiyson  evil  mea 
laeva." 

Tbc  sentime'nt  of  these  lines.,  .which  Were  familiar  and  deaf  to 
Cobden,,is  temjpered  by  judicious  professions  of  loyalty  to  a  king  who 
rules  in  acftQraance  with.  the.  law!  At  orie  time  Cowper  was  inclined 
to  regard,  the  government  of  George  III.  as  a  repetition  of  that  of 
Charles  I.,  absolutist  in  the  State  and  reactionary  in  the  Church  ;  but 
pi^  progress  of  revolutionary  opinions  evidently  mcreasecl  his  loyalty, 
US  it.^id  that  of  manjf  other  Whigs,  to  the  good  Tory  king.'  We  shall 
presently  see,  however,  that  the  views  of  the  French  Revolutlbri' itself 
expressed  in  his  letters  are  wonderfully  rational,  calm,  and  free  from 
the   political  panic  and  the  apocalyptic  haliucination,  both  of  which 

\  we  should  rather  have  expected  to  find  in  him.  He  describes  himself 
to  Newton  as  hat^fng  seen,  since  his  second  atjtack  g^  madness,  *'an 
extramundane  character  with  reference  to  this  globe,'  and  though  not 
li.aatlve  of  ^ the  Jnoon,  no^  made  of  the  dust  of  this  planet."  The 
Jp)vang^licaji  party  has  remained  down  to  the  present  day  non-poHticaTJ 
9q4  i^  'its  own  estimation  extratpundane,  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  jiation  only  when  some  religious  object  was  directly  in  view.  In 
speaking  of  the  family,  of  natioiis,  an  Evangelical  poet  is  of  course:* 
preacher  of  peace  and  human  brotherhood.  H'e  has  even  in  some 
iipei^  of  C^^a«Vj<i  which  also  were  dear  to  Cobden,  remarkably  antici- 

.  pateci  the  sentiment  of  niodern  economists  respecting  the  influence  pf 
free  trade  in  making  one  nation  of  jnankind,  The  passage  is  defaced 
by  ,a^  a^trQcipusly  bad  simile :  . ' ; 

'        ^  Agttia-^the  boiftf  of  eomlaeMe  tr«s  tfesigikM,    /  ' 

To  associate  all  the^:bra|ich«#j[>f  Qiaii]^ii)«,  »  j   ,..  '..'-■ 

And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 

Trade  Is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 

Wise  to  promots  wfaatevierHehd  he  vueanis-,        ^  ' 

God  Qp«ttfnii&ful  Ifatnin** ir»rioi]»floen«t4     . . 
^Eachritliiiiate'iifSQdB-if4ttt  •9ther,  ciimoarpiodiiQe^ 

And  o^rs  somietlung  to  th*.  genenU  u«p ; 

No  land  but  listeas  to  the  cDoanoa  c«l}« 

And  in  reeiim  Mceives  sappty  f  rma  att; 

XUs'tenial^itttiermurseana  iMitaijd  aid 
•   '  Cbeeck.what.wtre<^ju\ttntV6nal.8badev   .^. 

~Call»Nai)iu«rirtMiLherity^nuitl«d4«a, :     ■  i 
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Now  and  then,  however,  ki  readiJi^  Tfu'Taiky  we  come  across  a 
dash  of  warlike  {Mitriodsm  which,  amidst  the  g<eneral  philanthropy, 
surprises  and  oSeodS' the  reader's  |>alate,  like  ^e  taste  o(  garlic  in  our 
butter. 

An  innocent  Epicurism,  tempered  by  religious  asceticism  of  a  mild 
ktnd*-94uch  >is  the  philosophy  of  The  Ta9h,  and  such  die  ideal  fsar 
bodied  in  the  portrait  of  the  happy -man  with  which  it  concladcb 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  religious  asceticism,  the  Epicorisin 
required  a  corrective  to  redeem  it  from  selfishness  and  guard  it  against 
self-deceit.  This  solitary  was  serving  humanity  in  the  best  way  he 
could,  not  by  his  prayers^  aa  in  one.  rather  fanatical  passage  he  sug- 
gests, but  by  his  literary  work;  he  had  need  also  to  remember  that 
humanity  was  servitig  him.  The  newspaper  through  whi^h  he  looks 
out  so  complacently  into  the  great  '**Babet/'  has  been  printed  in  the 
great  Babel  itself,  and  brought  by  the  poor  postman,  with  his  '*  spattered 
boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  locl^s^"  to  the  recluse  setting  cooi^ 
fortably  by  bis  fireside.  The  *.*  fragrant  lymph"  poured  by  **  the  fair*! 
for  their  companion  in  his  cosey  seclusion,  has  been  brought  over  th^. 
sea  by  the  trader,  who  must  encounter  the  moral  dangers  of  a  trader's^ 
life,  as  well  as  the  perils  of  the  stormy  wave.  It  is  delivered  at  th^. 
door  by 

'      .  •*: 

"Thewaroncr  who^bfeare 
The  i^eltlnsr  bmnt  ot  the  tempestuous  nifi^tC  : 
With  half -shut  eyes  and  puckered  cheeka  ^okl  teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm  ;** 

and  whose  coarseness  and  callousness*  a^  he  whips  his  team,  are  the 
consequences  of  the  hard  calling  in  which  be  ministers  to  the  recluse*s 
pleasure  and  refinement.  If  town  life  has  its  evils,  from  the  city 
comes  all  that  makes  retirement  comfortable  and,  civilized.  Retire- 
ment without  the  city  would  have  been  bookless,  and  have  itxi  o4- 
acorns. 

.  Rousseau  is  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  some.  such. ms.tituU^.a$ 
slavery,  by  way  of  basis  for  his  beautiful  life  according  to  n^^ure. 
The  celestial  purity  and  felicity  of  St.  Pierre!5  Paul  and  Vir^hia  are 
sustained  by  the  labor  of  two  faithful  slaves.  A  weak  point  of  Cow 
per's  philosophy,  token -apart  from  his  own  saving  s«ctivity  as  a  poet, 
betrays  itself  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  . 

•  .  ^  .  ,  * 

**  Or  if  tte  (tanlefl  wicfa  ftsmanrf  eare* - 
All  w«ll  repaid  4«inand  him,  m  tatunds 
The  welcome eal),  conscknis howmoofa (the  hand 
Of  lubb»tl  labor  oetdB  his  watchful  eye, 
OftloiteHngrtetMnf  ifrnot  o'erseeai  .  ■   \  ' 

Or  misap^yiiwhn  mnkiifolstrangtii 
But  much  perfoms  himsirif^  mo  worJUintUtd. 
That  mjk  r^dmst  U»gA  tituiut  k9§d  ia  tail, 
StrviU  M%i/49P,.biif)Siiclua»9kuDr  ateiMf  ..-:.:> 
Not  tirejiMngfniyi||t>miac  ah&gt^Mtoe.?;:  A 
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We  "are  told  In  The  Task  that  there  is  no  $ln  in^llotdirg  ouf  own 
^i^3ipine5s  to  be  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  less  happy  condition 
[)f  others  :  if  we  are  doing  our  best  to  increase  the  happiness  of  others, 
t^ere  is  none,  Cowper,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  doing  this  to  the 
Btmost  of  bis  limited  capacity. 

Both  in  the  Moral  Satires  an- 1  in  The  Task^  there  are  sweeping 
ienunciations  of  amusements  vybich  we  now  justly  -deem  innocent, 
ind  without  which,  or  something  equivalent  to  them,  the  wrinkles  on 
the  brow  of  care  could  not  be  smoothed,  nor  life  preserred  iron* 
fulness  and  moroseness.  There  is  fanaticism  in  this,  no  doubt ;  but 
la  justice  to  the  Methodist  as- well  as  to  the  Puritan,  let  it  be  remem- 
^red  that  the  stage,  card  parties,  and  even  dancing,  once  had  in 
^m  son>ething  from  which  even  the  most  liberal  morality  might 
recoil.  * 

In  his .  writings  generally,  but  especially  in  The  Task,  Cowper, 
besides-  being  an  apostle  of  virtuous  retirement  and  evangelical  piety, 
is,  by  his  general  tone,  an  apostle  of  sensibility.  TAe  Task  is  a  per« 
petual  protest  not  only  against  the  fashionable  vices  and  ^he  irreligion 
liut  against  the  hardness  of  the  .world  ;  and  in  a  world  which  wor* 
dipped  Chesterfield  the  protest  was  not  needless,:  nor  was  it  ineifec 
dve.  Among  the  most  tangible  characteristics  of  this  special  sensi' 
bility  is  the  tendency  of  its  brimmfng  love  of  humankind  to  overflow 
Dpon  animals ;  and  qf  this  there  are  marked  instances  in  some  pas- 
sages of  The  Task. 

**  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  ^^raced.with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm/^ 

Of  Cowper's  sentimentalism  (to  use  the  word,  in  a  neutral  sena^: 
part  flowed  from  his  own  temperament,  part  was  Evangelical,  but 
part  belonged  to  an  element  which  was  European,  which  produced  the 
Nouifelle  Heloise  and  the  Sorrows  of  IV-eriher^  and  which  was  found 
among  the  Jacobins  in  sinister  companionship  with  the  cruel  frenzy 
of  the  Revolution.  Cowper  shows  us  several  times  that  he  had  been 
a  reader  of  Rousseau,  nor  dkl  he  fail  to  produce  in  his  time  a  measure 
of  the  same  effect  which  Rousseau  produced  ;  though  there  have  been 
60  many  sentimentalists  since,  and  the  vein  has  beeo  so  much  worked, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  ourselves  back  in  imagination  to  the  day  in 
which  Parisian  ladies  could  fpr^go  baUsto  read  the  i^louvelle  Heloise^ 
or  the  stony  heart  of  people  of  the  world  could  be  melted  by  The 
Task. 

In  his  versification,  as  in*  his  descriptions,  Cowper  flattered  himself 
that  he  imitated  no  one.  But  he  manifestly  imitates  the  softer  pasr 
sages  of  Milton,  whose  music  he  compares  in  a  rapjturous  passage  of 
one  of  h'ia  letters  to  that  of  a  fine  o^£fan.  ,  .To /priQduce  melody  and 
variety^  he,  like  MiUon,  avails  himself  fuUy-ofailrthe  resources  of  a 
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composite  Ungaage.  Blank  verse  'confined  to  short  Anglo-Saxon 
words  is  apt  to  stiike  the  ear,  not  like  the  swell  of  an  organ,  but  like 
the  tinkle  of  a  musical-box. 

The  Task  made  Cowpcr  famous.     He  was  told  that  he  had  sixty 
readers  at  the  Hague  alone.    The  interest  of  his  relations  and  friend 
in  him  revived,  and  those  of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  for  many 
years  emulously  renewed'  their  connection.    Colman  and  Thurlow 
reopened  their  correspondence  with  him,   Colman  writing  to  him  \ 
♦Mike  a  bt-other."    Disciples— young  Mr.  Rose,  for  instancc^ame 
to  sit  at  his  feet.    Complimentary  letters  were  sent  to  liim,  and  poems  | 
submitted  to  his  judgment.   '  His  portrait  was  taken  by  famous  paint-  { 
ers.     Literary  lion-hunters  began   to '  fix  their  eyes  upon  him.     His  | 
renown  spread  even  to  Olney.     The^  clerk  of  ATI  Saints',  Northamp-*  I 
ton.  came  over  to  ask  him  to  write  the  verses  annually  appended  ^to  , 
the  bill  Of  mortality  for  that  parish.     Cowper  suggested  that  "tbere  I 
were  several  men  of  genius  in  Northampton,  particularly  Mr.  Cox»^ 
the  statuary,   who,  as  everybody  knew,  was  a  first-rate  maker'  of 
verses.**     **  Alas  !"-  replied  the  clerk,    **  I  have  heretofore  borrowed, 
help  from  him,  bnt^he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reading  that  the' 
people  of  our  town  cannot  understand  him."    The  compliment  was* 
irresistible,  and  for  seven  years  the  author  of  The  Task  wrote  th<^ 
mortuary  verses  for  All  Saints*,  'Northampton.      Amusement,  nc^. 
profit,  was  Cowper*s  aim  ;  he  rather  rashly  gave  away  his  copyrigHf 
to  his  publisher,  and  his  success  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  him  | 
money  in  a  direct  way  ;  but  it  brought  him  a  pension  of  300/.  in  the.  | 
end.     In  the  mean  tin>e  it  brought  him  presents,  and  among  them  an 
annual  gift  of  50/.  from  an  anonymous  hand,   the  A^'st  instalment  | 
being  accompanied  by  a  pretty  snuff-box  ornamented  with  a  picture  | 
of  the  three  hares.     From  the  gracefulness  of  the  gift,  Southey  infers  \ 
that  it  came  from  c  woman,  and  he  conjectures  that  the  woman  was 
Theodora. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SHORT  POEMS   AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

The  Task  was  not  quite  finished  wheo  the  influence  whicTi  had  inspired 
it  was  withdrawn.  Among  the  little  mysteries  and  scandals  of  literary, 
history  is  the  rupture  between  Cowper  and  ^  Lady  Austen.  Soop  after 
^t  commencement  of  their  friendship  there  had  been  a  "fracas,"  oi 
which  Cowper  gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to  William  Unwin.  "  My 
letters  itave  already  apprised  you  of  that  close  and  intimate  connection 
that  took  plade  between  the  lady  you  visited  in  Queen  Anne  Street  and: 
»«.     Nothing- -could  be  more  promising,  though  sudden  in  the  com- 
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mencement.     She  treated  us  with  as  much  unreservedness  of  commu- 
nication, as  if  we  had  been  1>om  in  the  same  house  and  educated 
together.     At  her  departure,  she  herself*  proposed  a  correspondence, 
and,  because  writing  does  not  sligree  with  your  mother,  proposed  a 
correspondence  with  me.    This  sort  of  intercourse  hlid  not  been  long 
maintained  before  I  discovered,  by  some  slight  intimations  of  it,  that 
£he  had  conceived  displeasure  zx  somewhat  I  had  written,  though  I 
cannot  now  recollect  it ;  conscious  of  none  but  the  most  upright,  -inof- 
fensive intbntions,  I  yet  apologized  for  the  p^sage  in  question,  and  the 
flaw  was  healed  again.  Our  correspondence  after  this  proceeded  smooth- 
ly for  a  considerable  tin>e;  but  at  length,  having  had  repeated  occasion 
to  observe  that  she  expressed  a  sort  of  romantic  idea  of  oar  merits, 
and  built  such  expectations  of  felicity  upon  our  friendship,  as  we-  were 
sure  that  nothing  human  could  possibly  answer,  I  wrote  to  remind  her 
that  we 'were  mortal,  to  recommend  her  not  to  think  more  highly  of 
us  than  the  subject  would  warrant,  and  intimating  that  when  we  em- 
bellish a  creature  with  colors  taken  from  our  own  fancy,  and,  so 
adorned,  admire  and  praise  it  beyond  its  real  merits,  we  make  it  an 
Mol,  and  have  nothing  to  <»cpect  in  the  end  but  that  it  will  deceive  our 
hopes,  and  that  we  shall  derive  nothing  from  it  but  a  painful  conviction 
of  our-error.     Your  mother  heard  me  read  the  letter ;  she  read  it  her- 
self, and  honored  it  with  her  warm  approbation.     But  it  gave  mortal 
iQffence  ;  it  received,  indeed,  an  answer,  but  such  an  one  as  I  could  by 
ino  means  reply  to  ;  and  there  ended  (for  it  was  impossible  it  should 
ever  be  renewed)  a  friendship  that  bid  fair  to  be  lasting ;  being  formed 
with  a  wonian  whose  seeming  stability  of  temper,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  great  experience  of  its  folly,  but,  above  all,  whose 
sense  of  religion  and  seriousness  of  mind  (for  with  all  that  gayety  she 
is  a  great  thinker)  induced  us  both,  in  spite  of  that  cautious  reserve 
tiiat  marked  our  characters,  to  trust  her,  to  love  and  value  her,  and  to 
open  our  hearth  for  her  reception.     It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that,  by 
^her  own  desire,  I  wrote  to  her  under  the  assumed  relation  of  a  brother, 
land  she  to  me  as  my  sister.     Ceu  futnus  in  auras**    It  is  impossible 
I  to  read  this  without  suspecting  that  there  was  more  of  **  romance"  on 
one  side  than  there  was  either  of  romance  or  of  consciousness  of  the 
I  situation  on  the  other.     On  that  occasion  the  reconcilisttion,  though 
"impossible,"  took  place,  the  lady  sending,  by  way  of  olive  branch,  a 
pair  of  rulHes,  which  it  was  known  she  had  begun  to  work  before  the 
quarrel.     The  second  ruptdre  was  final.     Hayley,  who  treats  the  mat- 
ter with  sad  solemnity,  tells  us  that  Cowper's  letter  of  farewell  to  Lady 
Austen,  as  she  assured  him  herself,  was  admirable,  though  unluckily,- 
not  being  gratified  by  it  at  the  time,  she  had  thrown  it  into  the  fire. 
Cowper  has  himself  given  us,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  final  rupture,  a  version  of  the  whole  affair :    **  There  came 
a  lady  into  this  country,  by  name  and  title  Lady  Austen,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Austen.     At  first,  she  lived  with  her  sister  about  a 
mile  from  Olney  ;.  but  in  a  few  weeks  took  lodgings  at  the  Vicar- 
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age  here.  Between  the  Vicarage  and  the  back  of  our  house  are  in- 
jterposed  our  garden,  an  orchard,  and  the  garden  'belonging  to  ihc 
Vicarage.  She  had  lived  much  in  France^  was  very  sensible,,  and  had 
infinite  vivacity.  She  took  a  great  liking  to  us,  and  we  to  her.  She 
had  been  used  to  a  great  deal  of.  company,  and  we,  fearing  that  she 
would  feel  such  a  transition  into  -silenx  retirement  irksome,  contrived 
to  give  her  our  agreeable  company  often..  Becoming  coatinuaJly 
more  and  more  intimate,  a  practice  at  length  obtained  oC  our  .dining 
with  each  other  alternately  every  day,  Sundays  excepted.  In  order  «) 
facilitate  our  communicalaont  we  made  doors  in  the  two  gardeti-walb 
aforesaid,  'by  which  means  we  considerably  shortened  the  way  fromi 
pne  bouse  to  the  other*  and  could  meet  when  we  j^eased  without  en-^ 
tering  the  town  at  all — a  measure  the  rather  expedient,  becausie  tjbe 
town  is  abominably  dirty,  and  she  kept  no  carriage.  On  her  first  set- 
tlement in  our  neighborhood,  I  made  it  my  own  particular  business 
(for  at  that  time  I  was  not  employed  in  writing,  having  published  my; 
first  volume  and  not  begun  my  second)  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  her  lady- 
ship  every  morning  at  eleven.  Customs  very  soon  became  laws.  Il 
began  The  Task,  for  she  was  the  lady  who  gave  me  the  Sofa  for  a  sub-1 
ject.  Being  once  engaged  in  the  work,  I  l^gan  to  feel  the  ineonven* 
ience  of  my  morning  attendance.  We  had  seldom  breakfasted  ourselves 
till  ten  ;  and  the  intervening  hour  was  all  the  time  I  could  find  in  thcJ 
whole  day  for  writing,  and  occasionally  it  would  happen  that  the  haw 
of  that  hour  was  all  that  I  could  secure  for  the.  purpose.  But  themj 
was  no  remedy.  Long  usage  had  made  that  which  was  at  first  optional  m 
ppiat  of  good  manners,  and  consequently  of  necessity,  and  I  was  fbrc^ij 
to  neglect  The  Tash.  lo  attend  upon  the  Muse. who  had  inspired  the 
subject.  But  she  had  ill-health,  and  before  I  bad  quite  finished  thei 
work  was  obliged  to.  repair  to  BristoL"  Evidently  this  was  not  the! 
whole  account  of  the  matter,  or  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  a! 
formal  letter  of  farevrell.  We  are  very  sorry  to  find  the  revered  :Mr. 
Alexander  Knox  saying,  in  his  correspondence  with  Bishop  Jebb,  that 
he  had  a  severer  idea  of  Lady  Aust,en  than  he  should  wish  to  put  into 
writing  for  publication,  and  that  he  alinost  suspected  she  was  a  very 
artful  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unsentimental  Mr.  Scott  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  Who  can  be  surprised  that  two  women  should 
be  continually  in  the  society  of  one  man  and  not  quarrel,  sooner  or 
later,  with  each  other?"  Considering  what  Mrs.  Unwin  had  been  ta 
Cowper,  and  what  he  had  been  to  her,  a  little  jealousy  on  her  paft 
would  not .  h^ve  been  highly  criminal.  But,  as  Southey  observes,  we 
^hall  soon  see  two  women  continually  in  the  society  of  this  very  ,ma& 
without  quarrelling  with  each  other.  That  Lady  Austen's  behavior  to 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  in  the  highest  degree  affectionate,  Cowper  has  him- 
self assured  us.  Whatever  the  cause  may  haV^e  been,  this  bird  of  para- 
dise, having  alighted  for  a  moment  in  Olney,  took  wing  and  was  seen 
no  more. 
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Her  place  as  a  companion  was  supplied,  and  more  than-  suppHed.by 
Lady  Hesketh,  like  her  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  almost  as  bright 
and  vivacious,  but  with  more  sense  and  stability  of  character,  and  who, 
moreover,  could  foe  treated  as  a  sister  without  any  danger  of  misun- 
derstanding. The  renewal  of  the  intercourse  between  Cowper  and  the 
merry  and  afifectlonate  play-fellow  of  his  early  days,  had  been  one  of 
the  best  fruits  borne  to  him  by  Tk*  Task,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  by  yohn  Gilpin;  for  on  reading  that  ballad  she  first  became  aware 
that  her  i:ousia  had  esierfed  from  the  darksechti^on  of  his  truly  Chris- 
tiait '  happiness,  mnd  might  again  be  capable  of  intercourse  with  her 
swiny' nature.  Full- of  real  happiness  for  Cowper  were  her  visits  to 
Ohiey  ;  the  annooncement  of  her  coming  threw  him  into  a  trepidation 
ol  delights  And  bow- was  thfs  new  rival  received  by  Mrs.  Unwin? 
"There  ts^ something,"  says  Lady  Hesketh,  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
already  quoted,  "truly  affectionate  and  sincere  in  Mrs.  Unwin's  man- 
ner^  No  one  can  expsess  more  heartily  than  ^he  does  her  joy  to  have 
Vie  at  Olney;  and  as  this  must  be  for  his  sake,  it  is  an  additional  proof  of 
her  regard  and  esteem  for  hin>."  She  could  even  cheerftrlly  yield  prece- 
dence in  trifles,  whidi  is  the  greatest  trial  of  all.  **  Oinr  friend,  "'says  Lady 
Hesketh,  '*  delights  in  a  large  table  and  a  large  chair.  There^aretwo 
of  the  latter  conitforts  in<my  parlor,  i  am  sorry  to  say  that  be  aibd  I 
^ways  spread'  ourselves  out  in  them,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  to  find 
'W  the  comfort' she  can  iii  a  small  one,  half  as  high  again  as  ours,  and 
eo»si<ierably  hardec  thSan  marble.  However,  she  protests  it  is  what 
she  i ikies,  that  she  prefeifs  a  high  chair  to  a  low  one,  and  a  hard  to  a 
soft  one;  and  I  hope  she  is  sincere  ;  indeed,*  I  am  persuaded  shie  is." 
^e  never  igave  the  slightest  rtoson  for  doubting  her  sincerity  ;  so  Mr; 
Scott^s coarse  theor}''Of  the  •*two  women'-  falls  to  the'ground  ;  though, 
as  Lady  Hesketh  was  not  Lady  Austen,  room  is  still  left  for  the  more 
delicate  and- interesting  hypothesis. 

-  By  Lady  Hesketh's  care  Cowper  was  at  last  taken  out  of  the  **weU" 
at  Olney  and  transferred,  with  his  partner,  to  a  house  at  Weston;  a 
place  in  the  neighborhood,  but  on  higher  ground,  more  cheerful,  and 
in  better  air.  The  house* at  Weston  belonged  to  Mr.  Throckmorton, 
of  'Weston  Hall,  with  whom  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  Cowper  had  be- 
come so  intimate  tl^t  they  were  already  his  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frog.  It  is  a 
proof  of  his  freedom  from  fanatical  bitterness  that  he  was  rather  drawn 
to  them  by  their  being  Roman'  Catholics,  and  having  suffered  rude 
treatment  front  the  Protestant  book's  of  the  neighborhood,  Weston 
Hall  had-  its  grounds,  with  the  colonnade  of  chestnuts,^  the  *^  sportive 
lig^"  of  wiach  still  " dances" on  the  pages  of  The  Task;  with:die 
Wilderoess^ 

'       '    »•  Whose  weU-rolled  walks, 
.With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  .sweep,  ■ 
DeceptioQ  innocent,  give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds — " 
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'With  tlie  Grove-^ 

*'  Between  the  uprieht  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task, 
Thmnp  altev  llhiunpTeseuDds  the  oi»Bttant  flail  • ' 
That  aeems  to  swiog  unccnaia.  aQ4  y^et  falls 
Full  on  the  destin/ed  ear.    Wide  flies  the  cha^ 
The  nistlin?  straw  sends  up  a  fragfrant  mii^ 
Of  atoms,  spafkliay  in  the  noonday  bealm.**    - 

A  pretty  little  vignette,  which  the  tfareshii^tnachine  has  nownuMk 
antique.  There  were  rambHiig»,  picnics,',  and  little  dinoer'^xartiesi 
i.ady  Hesketh  kept  a  carriage.  Gayharat,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wright; 
was  visited,  as  well  as  Wesloa  Hall ;  the  life  ol  the  looely>  pair  wat 
fast  becoming  social.  The  Rev.  John  Newton  was  absent  in  the  flesh, 
but  he  was  present  in  the  spirit,  thanks  to  the  tattle  of  Oiney.  To 
show  that  he  was,  he  addressed  to  Mrs...Unwtaaletter  of  remonstrance 
on  the  serious  change  which  had  taken  place  \vl  the  habits  of  his  spir- 
itual children.  It  was  answered  by  her  compamon,  who  in  repelling 
the  censure  mingles  the  dignity  of  arif -respect  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  censor's  motives,  in  a  style  which  showed  dtat  although  he  was 
sometimes  mad,  he  was  not  a  fool. 

Having  succeeded  in  one  great  poem,  Cowper  thcmght  of.  writing  ^ 
another,  and  several  subjects  were  started— 7>r  Mediterranean^  The 
Four  Ages  of  Man^  Yardley  Oak.  The  MediUrranean  would  not  have 
suited  him  well  if  it  was  to  be  treated  historically,  tor  of  history  he  was 
even  more  ignorant  than  -most  of  those  wha-hsAre'had  the  benefit  of  a 
classical  education,  being  capable  of  believing  that  the  Latin  element 
of  our  language  had  come  in  with  the  Roman,  cottquest  Of  the  Four 
Ages  he  wrote  a  fragment.  Of  Ymrdky  Oak  he  wrote  the  opening ;  it 
was,  apparently,  to  have  been  a  surVey  of  the  countries  in  connecdoa 
with  an  immemorial  oak  which  stood  in  a  neighboring,  chase.  But  he 
was  forced  to  say  that  the  mind  of  man  was  not  a  fountain  but  a  as- 
tern, and  his  was  a  broken  one.  He  had  expended  his  stock  of 
materials  for  a  long  poem  in  The  Task. 

These,  the  sunniest  dasys  of  Cowper's  life,  however,  gave  birth  to 
many  of  those  short  poems  which  are  perliaps  his  best,  certainly  his 
most  popular  Works,  and  which  will  probably  k^p  his  name  alive 
when  The  Task  is  read  only  in  eactcaets.  The  Loss  of  the  Royal 
George,  The  Solitude  of  Alexander  Selkirk^  The  Poplar  Field,  The 
Shrubhtry,  the  Lines  on  a  Young  Lady,  atid  those'  To  Mary,  will  hold 
their  {^ces  forever  in  the  treasury  of  English  Lyrics.  In  its  humble 
way  The  Netdless  Alarm  isone  of  .the  most  perf^ctof-hufltttt  composi- 
tions. Cowper  had  reason  to  .complain  of  ^sop  for  havinsiwrittea 
his  fables  before  him.  One  great  charm  of  these  little  pieces  is  their 
perfect  spontaneity.  Many  of  them  were  never  published  ;  and  gen- 
erally they  have  the  air  of  being  the  simple  effusioos  of  the  moment, 
gay  or  sad.  When  Cowper  was  in  good  spirits  his  joy,  intensified  by 
sensibility  and  past  suffering,  played  like  a  fountain  of  light  on  all  the 
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little  incidents  of  his  quiet  life.  An  ink-glass,* a  flatting" mill,  ahalilmt 
served  up  for  dinner,  the  killing  of  a  snake  in  the  garden,  the  arrival 
of  a  friend  wet  after  a  journey,  a  cat  shot  up  in  a  drawer  suflSced  to  elicit 
a  little  jet  of  poetical  delight,  the  highest  and  brightest  jet  of  all  bein^ 
yohn  Gilpin,  Lady  Austen's  voice  and  touch  still' faintly  live  in  two 
or  three  pieces  which  were  written  for  her  harpsichord.  Some  of  the 
short  poems*  on  the  other  hand,  arepdured  from  the  darker  ttrn,  and 
the  finest  of  them  all  is  the  saddest.  There  is  no  need  of  illustrations 
tuitess  it  be  to  call  attention  to  a  secondary  quafity  less  noticed  than 
those  of  more  importance.  That  which  used  'to  ^  specially  ciiUttd 
**  wit,'*  the  faculty  of  ingenious  and  unexpected  combination,  such  as 
is  shown  in  the  similes  of  Hudihras^  was  possessed  by  Cowpcr  in  large 


**  A  frieiKSship  that  in  freqUeht'fits 
Ot'  cootroverssal  ri«e  etnitt: 

The  sparks  of  disputation,. 
Like'hand-in-hand  insurance  plates. 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagntion.    - 

"  Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul  , 

True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole, 
Their  humor  yet  so  various-^ 

?bey  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
he  needle's  deviations  too, 
Their  k>ve  is  so  precarious. 
.        .  ■  .  ••,■.■•' 

^*  The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet  .    ., 

On  terms  of  amity  complete  ; 
Plebeians  must  surrender. 
And  yield  So  Rfticb  to  noble  folk,- 
.  It  is  combining,  fire  with  pmoke«       i 
Ot>scurity  with  splendor* 

*  Some  are  so  p1b6id  and  serene 
(As  Irish  bogis  are,  always  green), 

They  sleep  secure  from  waking ; 
And  are  indeed  a  bog,  that  bears 
Your  naparticipated  caties 

Unmoved  and  without  quakiag* 

•*  Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  politics 

Witl^ottt  an  effervescence, 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice. 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 

A  friendty  coalestence." 

:    .  ■  I        .  .       .   . 

Faint  prtsages^  of  H3n*on  are  heard  in  such  a  poem  as.  The.  Shrmh* 
hery;  and  of  Wordsworth  in  such  a  poem  as  that  To  u  Young  Lady^ 
But  ol  the  lyrical  depth  and  passion  of  the  great  RevoUitioo  poets 
Cowper  is  wholly  devoid.  His  soul  was  stirred  by  ifH>  movement  SQ 
nughty,  if  it  were  even  capabli^  of  thq^  impuise.  Tenderness  he  ha«« 
and  pathos,  as  well  as  playfulness  ;  b«{  has  unCailing  grace. and. ease; 
he  has  clearness  1  ke  that  of  a .  trput^-strenm.  .  Fashions,  evea  Qtir 
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Cashipns.  diange.  Tbe  more  metaphysical  poetry  of  our  time  has 
indeed  top  much  in  it,  besides  the  metaphysics,  to  be  in  any  danger 
of  being  ever  laid  on  the  shelf  with  the  once  admired  conceits  of 
Cowley  ;  yet  it  may  one  day  in  part  lose,  while  the  easier  and  more 
limpid  kind  of  poetry  may  in  part  regain,  its  charm. 

The  opponents  of  the  Slave  Trade  tried  to  enlist  this  wifining  .voice 
in  the  service  of  their  cause.  Cowper  disliked  the  task,  but  he  wrote 
two  or  three  anti-Slave-Trade  ballads.  T.he  Slave  Trader-  m  the 
Dumps^  with  its  ghastly  array  of  horrors  dancing  a  jig  to  a  ballad 
metre,  justifies  the  shrinkiog  of  sin  artist  from  a  subject  iiardly  fit  for 
art. 

If  th«  cistern  which  had  supplied  The  Task  was  exhausted,  the  rill 
of  occasional  poems  still  ran  freely,  fed  by  a  spring  which,  so  long  as 
life  presented  the  most  trivial  object  or  incident,  couW  not  fail.  Why 
did  not  Cowper  go  on  writing  these  charming  pieces,  which  he  evi- 
dently  produced  with  the  greatest  facility  ?  Instead  of  this,  he  took, 
under  an  evil  star,  to  translating  Homer«  The  translation  of  Homer 
into  verse  is  the  Polar  Expedition  of  Hterature,  always  failing,  yet  still 
desperately  renewed.  Homer  .defies  modern  reproduction.  His 
primeval  simplicity  is  a  dew  of  the  dawn  which  can  never  be  re-dis- 
tilled. His  primeval  savs^eryis  almost  equally  unpresentable.  What 
civilized  poet  can  di^n  the  barbarian  sufficiently  to  revc;!,  or  seem  to 
revel,  in  the  ghastly  details  of  carnage,  in  hideous  wounds  described 
with  surgical  gusto,  in  the  butchery  of  captives  in  cold  blood,  or  even 
in  those  particulars  of  the  shambles  and  the  spit  which  to  the  trouba- 
dour of  barbarism  seem  as  delightful  as  the  images  of  the  harvest  and 
the  vintage  ?  Poetry  Can  be  translated  into  poetry  only  by  taking  up 
the  ideas  of  the  original  imo  the  mind  of  the  translator,  which  is  very 
difficult  when  the  translator  and  the  original  are  separated  by  a  gulf  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  when  the  gtilf  is  very  wide;  becomes  impossi- 
ble. There  is  nothing  for  it  in  the  case  of  Homer  but  a  prose  transla- 
tion. Even  in  prose  'to  find  perfect  equivalents  for  some  of  the 
Homeric  phrases  is  not  easy.  Whatever  the  chronological  date  of  the 
Homeric  poems  may  be,  therr  political  and  psychological  date  may  be 
pretty  well  fixed.  Politically  they  belong*  as  the  episode  of  Thersttes 
shows,  to  the  rise  of  democracy  and  to  its  ^rst  collision  with 
aristocracy,  which  Homer  regards  with  the  feelings  of  a  bard  who 
sang  in  aristocratic  halls.  Psychologically  they  belong  to  the  time 
when,  in  ideas  and  language,  th^  moral  .was  just  disengaging  itself 
from  the  physical.  In  the  wail  of  Andromache,  for  instance,  adinon 
epoiy  which  Pope  improves  into  **  sadly  dear,**  and  Cowper,  with  bet- 
ter taste  at  ill  events,  renders  **  precious,**  is  really  semiphysical,  and 
scarcely  capable  -of  exact  translation.  It  belongs  to  an  unreprodudble 
past,  like  the  fi^ce  joy  which,  in  the  same  wail,  bursts  from  the 
savage  woman  in  the  midst  of  her  desolation  at  the  thought  of  the 
numbers  whom  her  husband's  hands  had  slain.  Cowper  h^  studied 
the  Homeric  poems  thoroughly  in  his  youth;  he  knew  them  so  well 
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that  he  was  a^le  to  translate  them,  not  verK  inGorrectly.  with. only  the 
help  of  a  Clavis  ;  he  undetstood  their  pecuiiar  qualides  .as  well  as  it 
Was  possible  for  a  reader  without  the  historic  sense  to  do  ;  he  had 
compared  Pope's  translation  carefully  with  the  originalt  ai&d  .had- 
decisively  noted  the  defects  which  make  it  not  .a  version  .bf .  Homer, 
but  a  periwigged  epic  of  the  Augustan  age.  In  his  own  translation 
he  avoids  Pope's  faults,  and  he  preserves  at  least  thexiignity  of  the 
odginsl,  while  his  Conunand  of  lang:uage  could  never  fail  hltn,  nor 
could  he  ever  lack  the  guidance  of  good  taste.  .But  we  welLknow 
where  he  will  be*  at  his  best.  We  turn  at  once  to  such  passages  as  the 
deseriptioxi  of  Calytxso's  Isle. 

**  Alig^httogr  on  Pieria,  do^wi  he  (Hermes)  stooped 

To  Ocean,  and  the  billows  lightly  skimmed 

In  form  a  sea-mew,  such  as  in  the  bays 

Tremendous  of  the  barren  deep  her  tood 

Seeking,  dips  oft  in  brine  her  ample  winfir*  . 

In  such  disguise  o*er  many  a  wave  he  rode, 

But  reaching,  now,  that  isle  remote,  forsook 

The  azure  deep,  and  at  the  spacious  grove 
.   Where  dwelt  the  amt>er-tres8ed  nymph  arrived 

Found  her  within.    A  fire  on  all  the  hefo^ 

Blazed  sprightly,  and,  afar  diffused,  the..sccnt 

Of  sraoioth'SpIit  cedar  and  df  cypress-wood 

Odorous,  burning  cheered  the  happy  isle» 

She,  busied  at  the  loom  and  plying  fast 

Her  golden  shuttle,  with  melodious  voice 

Sat  chanting  there  ;  a  grove  on  either  side,  ^  • 

Alder  and  poplar,  and  the  redolent  branch 

Wide-spread  of  cypress,  skirted  dark  the  cave 

Where  many  a  bird  of  broadest  pinion  built  * 

Secure  her  nest,  the  owl,  the  kite,  an(f  daw, 

LcMag-tongued  frequenters  of  the  sandy  shc^ies* 

A  garden  vine  luxxiriant  on  all  sides 
.  Mantled  the  spacious  cavern,  cluster-hung 

Proifuse ;  four  fountains  of  serencst  lymph, 

Their  sinudus  course  pursuing  side  by  side. 

Strayed  all  around,  and  everywhere  appeared 

■Meadows  o/  softest  verdure  purpled  o  er 

With  violets :  it  was  a  sceee  to  nil 

A  God  from  heaven  with  wonder  and  delight.*' 

There  are  faults  in  this,  and  even  blunders,  notably  in  the  natural 
history  ;  and  **serenest  lymph"  is  a  sad  departure  from  Homeric  sim- 
plicity. Still,  on  the  whole,  the  passage  in  the  translation  charms,  and 
its  charm  is  tolerably  identical  with  that  of  the  original.  In  more 
martial  and  stirring  passages  the  failure  is  more  signal,  and  here 
especially  we  feel  that  if  Pope's  rhyming  couplets  are  sorry  equiva^ 
lents  for  the  Homeric  hexameter,  blank  verse  is  superior  to  them  onlr 
in  a  negative  way.  The  real  equivalent,  if  any,  is  the  romance  metre 
of  Scott,  parts  of  whose  poems,  notably  the  last  canto  of  Marmion 
and  some  passages  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  are  about  the  most 
Homeric  things  in  our  language.  Cowper  brought  such  poetic  gifts  to 
his  work  that  his  failure  might  have  deterred  others  frcm  making  the 
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same  hopeless  attempt.  But  a  failure  his  work  is  ;  the  translation  is 
no  more  a  counterpart  of  the  original  than  the  Ouse  creeping  through 
its  meadows  is  the  counterpart  of  the  iGgean  rolling  before  a  fresh 
wind  and  under  a  bright  sun.  Pope  delights  school-boys ;  Cowper 
delights  nobody,  though,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  is  taken  from 
the  shelf,  he  commends  himself,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  taste  and 
i'.dgment  of  cultivated  men. 

In  his  translations  of  Horace,  both  those  from  the  Satires  and  tiiose 
irom  the  Odes,  Cowper  succeeds  far  better.  ^  Horace  requii^es  f^  his 
translator  little  of  the  fire  which  Cowper  lacked.  In  the  Od«f 'he 
requires  grace,  in  the  Satires  urbanity  aod  playfulness,  dll  of  whfeh 
Cowper  had  in  abundance.  Moreover,  Horace  is  separated  from  us 
by  no  intellectual  gulf.  He  belongs  to  what  Dr.  Arnold  called  the 
modern  period  of  ancient  history.  Kor  is  Cowper's  translation  of 
part  of  the  eighth  book  of  Virgirs  JEneid  bad,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness 
of  the  blank  verse.  Virgil,  like  Horace,  is  within  his  intellectdal 
range. 

As  though  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Homeric  poems  had  not 
been  enough  to  bury  his  finer  "faculty,  and  prevent  him  from  igiving  us 
any  more  of  the  minor  poeras,  the  publishers  seduced  him  into  under- 
taking an  edition  of  Milton,  which  was  to  eclipse  all  its  predecessors 
in  splendor.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been  partly  entrapped  by  a 
chivalrous  desire  to  rescue  his  ido!  from  the  disf)afagement  cast  on  it 
by  the  tasteless  and  illiberal  Johnson.  The  project, ^ter  weighing 
on  his  mind  and  spirits  for  some  time,  was  abandoned,  leaving  as  its 
traces  only  translations  of  Milton's  Latin  Poems,  and  a  few  notes  on 
Paradise  Lost^  in  which  there  is  too  much  of  religion,  too  little  of  art. 

Lady  Hesketh  had  her  eye  on  the  Laureateshipi  and  probably  with 
that  view  persuaded  her  cousin  CO  write  loyal  verses  on  the  recovery 
of  George  III.  He  wrote  the  verses,  but  to  the  hint  of  the  Laureate- 
ship  he  said,  *'  Heaven  guard  my  brows  from  the  wreath  you  mention, 
whatever  wreath^  beside  may  hereafter  adorn  them.  It  would  be  a 
leaden  extinguisher  clapt  on  my  genius,  and  I  should  never  more 
produce  a  line  worth  reading.'*  Besides,  was  he  not  already  the  mor- 
tuary poet  of  All  Saints',  Northampton  ? 
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SovTHEY,  no  mean  judge  in  such  a  matter,  calls,  Cowper  the  best  of 
English  letter>writers.  If  the  first  place  is  shared  wiU&  hipi  by  any 
one  it  is  by  Byron,  rather  than  by  Gray,  whose  letters  are  pieces  of 
iioe  writing,  addressed  to  literary  men,  or  Horace  Walpole,  whose  let- 
ters are  memoirs,  the  English  counterpart  of  St.  Simon.  The  letters 
b.>th  of  Gray  and  Walpole  are  manifestly  written  for  publication. 
Tkose  of  Cowper  have  the  :true  epistolary  ch^rm.  They  are  conver- 
sation, perfectly  artless,  and  at  the  same  time  autobiography,  perfectly 
genuine  ;  whereas  all  formal  autobiography  is  cooked.  They  are  the 
vehicles  of  the  writer's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the  mirror  of  his 
life.  .  We  have  the  strongest  proofs  that  they  were  not  written  for 
publication.  In  many  of  them  there  are  outpourings  of  wretchedness 
which  CQuld  not  possibly  have  been  intended  (or  any  lieart  but  that  to 
which  they  were  addressed,  while  others  cont2|in  medical  details  which 
no  oi;ie  would  have  thought  of  presenting  to  the  public  eye.  Some,  we 
know,  were  answers  to  letters  received  but  a  moment  before  ,•  and 
Southey  says  that  the  manuscripts  are  very  free  from  erasures. 
Though  Cowper  kept  a  note-book  for  subjects,  which  no  doubt  were 
scarce  with  him,  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  premeditate.  Grace  of 
form  he  never  lacks,  but  this  was  a  part  of  his  nature,  improved  by  his 
classical  training.  The  character  and  the  thoughts  presented  are  those 
of  a  recluse  who  was  sometimes  a.hypochondrlac;  the  life  is  life  at  Olney. 
But  simple  self-revelation  is  always  interesting,  and  a  garrulous  play* 
fulness  with  great  happiness  of  expression  can  lend  a  certain  charm 
even  to  things  most  trivial  and  commonplace.  There  is  also  a  certain 
pleasure  in  being  carried  back  to  the  quiet  days  before  railways  and 
telegraphs,  whep  people  passed  their  whole  lives  on  the  same  spot, 
and  life  moved  always  in  the  same  tranquil  round.  In  truth,  it  is  to 
such  days  that  letter-writing,  as  a  species  of  literature,  belongs  ;  tele- 
grams and  postal  cards  have  almost  killed  it  now. . 

The  large  collection  of  Cowper's  letters  is  probably  seldom  taken  from 
the  shelf;  and  the  **  Elegant  Extracts"  select  those  letters  which  are 
most  sententious,  and  therefore  least  characteristic.  Two  or  three 
specimens  of  the  other  style  may  not  be  unwelcome  or  needless  as 
elements  of  a  biographical  sketch  ;  though  specimens  hardly  do  jus- 
tice to  a  series  of  which  the  charm,  such  as  it  is,  is  evenly  diffused,  not 
gathered  into  centres  of  brilliancy  like  Madame  de  Sevign6's  letter  on 
the  Orleans  Marriage.  Here  is  a  letter  writien  in  the  highest  spirits 
to  Lady  Hcsketh. 
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"  Ou«KY.  Feb.  %  1786. 

**  My  dearest  Cousin:  I  have  been  impatient  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  impatient  to  see  you  again.     Mrs.  Unwin  partakes  with  me  in  all 
my  feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  also  longs  to  see  you.     I  should  have 
told  you  so  by  the  last  post,  but  have  been  so  completely  occupied  by 
this  tormenting  specimen,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  it.     I  sent  the 
General  a  letter  on  Monday,  that  would  distress  and  alarm  him ;  I 
sent  him  another  yesterday,  that  will,  I  hope,  quiet  him  again.    John- 
son has  apologfred  very  civilly  for  the  multitude  of  his  friend's  strictures ; 
«?id  his  fr^iend  has  promised  to  confine  himself  in  future  to  a  compari- 
son of  me  with  the  original,  so  that,  I  doubt  iiot,  we  shall  jc^on  mer- 
rily together.     And  now,  my  dear,  let  roe  tell  you  once  more  that  your 
kindness  in  promising  us  a  visit'has  charmed  us  both.    I  shall  sc^  you 
again.     I  sluiU  hear  your  voice.     We  shall  take  walks  together.     I 
will  show  you  my  prospects — the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the  Onse  and  its 
banks,  everything  that  I  have  described.     lanCicipate  the  pleasure  of 
those  days  not  very  far  distant,  and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment. 
Talk  not  of  an  inn  !  Mention  it  not  for  your-life-!   We  have  never  had 
so  many  visitdrs  but  we  could  easily  accommodate  them  all ;  though 
we  have  received  Unwin,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  and  his^son  all 
at  once.     My  dear,  I  will  not  let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or  be- 
ginning of  June,  because  before  that  time  my  greenhouse  will  not  be 
ready  to  receive  us,  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant  room  belonging  to  us. 
When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go  in.     I  line  it  with  mats,  and  spread 
the  floor  with  mats  ;  and  there  you  shall  sit  with  a  bed  of  mignonette 
at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of  honeysuckles,  roses,  and  jasmine  ;  and  I 
will  make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day.     Sooner  than  the  time 
I  mention  the  country  will  not  be  in  complete  beauty. 

"And  1  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find  at  your  first  entrance,  /w- 
primis^  as  soon  as  you  have  entered  the  vestibule,  if  you  cast  a  look 
on  either  side  of  you,  you  shall  see  on  the  right  hand  a  box  of  my 
making.  It  is  the  bqx  in  which  have  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and 
in  which  lodges  Puss  at  .present ;  but  he,  poor  f fellow,  is  worn  out^rith 
age,  and  promises  to  die  before  you  c^n  see  him.  On  the  right  hand 
stands  a  cupboard,  the  work  of  the  same  author  ;  it  was  once  a  dove> 
cage,  but  I  transformed  it..  Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also 
made  ;  but  a  merciless  servant  having  scrubbed  it  until  it  became  par- 
alytic, it  serves  no  purpose  now  but  of  ornament ;  and  all  my  clean 
shoes  stand  under  it.  On  the  left  hand,  at  the  ifurther  end  of  this 
superb  vestibule,  you  will  find  the  door  of  the  parlor,  into  which  I  will 
conduct  you,  and  where  I  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs,  Unwin,  unless 
we  should  meet  her  before,  and,  where  we  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long.  Order  yourself,  my  cousin,  to  the  Swan  at  Newport,  and 
there  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct  you  to  Olney. 

•*My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say  about  ca^ks  and  urns, 
and  have  asked  him  whether  he  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask  in  which  Jupi- 
ter keeps  his  wine.     He  swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and  that  it  will  never 
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be  anything  better  than  a  cask  to  eternity.    So,  if  the  god  is  content 
with  it,  -we  miist  e^en  wo'nder  at  his  'iaste,  and  be  so  too. 

"Adieu!  my  dearest,  >dearest  cousin.  W.  C"  • 

Here,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  a  letter  written  in  the  IqWeSt  spirits 
possible  to  Mr.  Newton.  It  displays  literary  grace  inalienable  even 
in  the  depths  of  hypochondria.  It  also  shows  plainly  the  connection  of 
hypMQchondria  with  the  weather.  Janiiary  was  a  month -to  the  return 
aof,  whicH  the .  sufferer  always  looked  forward  with  dread  as  a  mysU;- 
rious  season  of  evik  It  was  a  season,  especially  at  Olney,  of  thick 
ifi(g  combined  with  bitter  .frosts.  To  Cowper  this  state  oi  the  atmos- 
phere appeared  the  emblem  of  his  mental  state  \  we  see  in  it  the  cai  se. 
At  the  close  the  letter  slides  from  spiritual  despair  to  the  worsted-mer- 
chant, showing. that,  as  w.e.iiBmarked before,  the  language  of  despon- 
dency had  become  habitual,  and  does  not  always  £ow  from  a  soul 
ceaUy  in  the  depths  of  woe.     . 

To  THE  Rev.  John  Newton. 
-  "Jan.  13,  1784. 

••Mr  DEAR  Friend:  I  too  have  taken  leave  of  the  old  year,  and  part- 
ed with  it  just  when  you  dfd,  but  with  very  different  sentiments  and 
feeihigs  upon  the  occasion.  I  looked  back  npon  all  the  passages  and 
occurrences  of  it,  as  a  traveler  looks -back  upon  a  wilderness  through 
which  he  has  passed  with  weariness  and  sorrow  of  heart,  reaping,  no 
other  fruit  of  his  labor  than  the  poor  consolation  that,  dreary  as  the 
desert  was;  lie  has  left  it  all  behind'  him.  The  traveller  would  find 
even  this-  comfort  considerably  lessened  if,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed 
one  wilderness,  another  of  equal  length,  and  equally  desolate,  should 
expect  hini.  In  this  particular,  his  experience  and  mine  would  exactly 
tally."  I  should  rejoice,  indeed,  that  the  old  year  is  over  and  gone,  if 
I  had  HOt  every  reason  to  prophesy  a  new  one  similar  to  it.  ' 

**The  new  year  is  already  old  in  my  acdonnt.  I  am  not,  indeed, 
sufficiently  second-sighted  to  be  srble  to  boast- by  anticipation  an 
acquaintance  with  the  events  of  it  yet  unborn,  but  rest  convinced  that, 
be  they  wfaat  liiey  may,  not  one  of  them  comes  a  hiessengcr  of  good  to 
me.-  •  If 'even  death  itself  should  be  of  the  number,  he  is  no  friend  of 
mine.  It  is-  an  alleviation- of  the  woes  even  of  an  unenlightened  rtan, 
thfit  he  can  wish  for  death,  and  indulge  a  hope,  at  least,  that  in  death 
he  shall  find  deliverance.  But,  loaded  as  iny  life  is  with  despair,  I 
have  no  such  comfort  as  would  result  from  a  supposed  probability  of 
better  things  to  come,-  were  it  once  ended.  For,  more'  unhappy  than 
the  traveller  with  whom  I  setout,  pass  through  what  difficulties  I  may, 
-through  whatever  dangers  and  afflictions;  I- am  not  a  whit  nearer  th-; 
home,  unless  a  dungeon  may  be  called*  so.  This  is  no  very  agree:  ble 
theme  ;  -but  In  so  great  a  dearth  of  subjects  to  write  upon,  and  c  pe- 
cially  impressed  as  I  am  at  thi^  moment  with  a  iense  of  nn(y  own  i  on*- 
dition,  I  could  choose  no  other.     The  weather  is  an  exact  emblc;m  o^ 
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my  mind  in  its  present  state:  A  thick  fog  c^nvek>ps  cverythmg, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  freezes  intensely.  Yott  will  tell  me  that  this 
cold  gloom  will  be  succeeded  by  a  cheerful  spring,  and  endeator  to 
encourage  me  to  hope  for  a  spiritual  change  resembling  it — but  it  will 
be  lost  tabor.  Nature  revives  again  ;  but  a  soul  once  slain  lives  no 
more.  The  hedge  that  has  been  apparently  dead,  is  not  so  ;  it  will 
burst  into  leaf  and  blossom  at  the  appointed  time;  but  no  such  time*is 
appointed  for  the  stake  that  stands  in  it.  It  is  as  dead  as  tt  seems, 
and  will  prove  itself  no  dissembler.  The  latter  end  of  next  m^emth  wHt 
complete  a  period  of  eleven  3*ears'  in  which  I  have  spoken  no  t^tt 
language.  It  is  a  long  time  for  a  man,  whose  eyes  were  once  bpened;^ 
to  spend  m  darkness  ;  long  enough  to  make  despair  ah  IfiveWrtrt* 
habit;  andsuch  It  is  in  me.  My  friends.  T  know,  expect  that  I  shdllsee 
yet  agfain.  They  think  it  necessary  to  the  existence  of  diviiie  truth, 
that  he  who  once  had  possession  of  -it  should  never  finally  lose  it. '  I 
admit  the  solidity  of  this  reasoning  in  every  case*  but  iay  own.  Attd 
why  not  in  my  own  ?  For  cayses  which  to  them  it  appears  madness 
to  allege,  but  which  r6st  upon  my  mind' with  a  ^freight  of  immovable 
conviction.  If  I  am  recoverable,  why  am  I  thus  ? — why  crippled  and 
made  useless  -  in  thb  Church,  jdst  at  that  'time  of  life  when,  tny 
judgment  and  experience  being  matured,  I  might  be  most  us^id  ?--• 
why  cashiered  and  turned  out  of  service,  till,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature,  there  is  not  life- enough  left  in  me  to  make  amends  for  the 
years  I  have  lost — ^till  there  is  no  reasonable  hojpe  left  that  the  frtiit 
can  ever  pay  the  expense  of  the  fallow?  I  forestall  the  answer: 
God*s  ways  are  mysterious,  and  He  giveth-no  accoimt  of  His  matters 
—an  answer  that  would  serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  theirs  to/'use  it.- 
There  is  a  mystery  in  my  destruction,  and  -in  time  it  shall  be  explained. 

'**!  am  glad  you  have  found  so  much  hidden  treasure;  and  Mrs^ 
Unwin  desires  me  to  teH  you  that  you  did  her  no  more  than  justice  in 
believing  that  she  would  rejoice  in  it.     It  is  not  easy  to -surmise  the 
reason  why  the  reverend  doctor,  your  predecessor,  concealed  it.   Being 
a  subject  of  a  free  jg^ovemment,  and  I  suppose  full  of  the  divinity  most 
in  fashion,  he  could  not  fear  lest  his  riches  should  exipose  him  to  per« 
secution.     Nor  can  I  suppose  that  he  held  it  any  disgrace  for  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Church  to  be  wesdthy,  at  a  time  when  Churchmen  in  gen- 
eral spare  no  pains  to  become  so.     But  the  wisdom  ofsome^men  has 
a  droll  sort  of  knavishness  in  it,  mdch  like  that  of  a  magpie,' who  hides 
what  he  finds  with  a  deal  of  contrivance,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing  it.  .  ...  ....,> 

**  Mrs.  Unwin  is  tolerably  well.  She  wishes  me  to  add  that  she  shall 
be  obliged  to  Mrs.  Newton,  if,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  she'will 
give  the  worsted-merchant  a  jog.  We  congratulate  you  'that  EHi^ 
does  not  grow  worse,  which  I  know  you  expected  would  be  the  case 
in  .the  course  of  the  winter.  Present  6ur  love  to  her.  Remember  vtSL 
to  Sally  Johnson,  and  assure  yourself  that  we  remain  as  warmly  as 

rer.  Yours,  W.  C. 

"M.  U." 
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<■  la  the  nc^  specimen  we  shall  see  the. faculty  of  imparting  interest 
to  the  most  trivial  incident  by  the  way  of  telling  it  The.  incident  in 
this  case  is  one  which  also  forms  the  subject  of  the  little  poem  called 
TM€  CUukriad.  .  , 

T6  THE  Rev.  William  Unwin. 

"Aug.  3,  1782. 

.  *  Mv  DEAR  Friend  :  Entertaining,  some  hope  that  My.  Newton's 
next  letter- would  furnish  me  with  the  jneans  of  satisfying  your  inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  I  have  till. now.  delayed  my 
answer  to  your  last;  but  the  information  is  nqt  yet  come,  Mr.  Newton 
having  intermitted  a.  week  more  than  .usual  since  his  last  writing. 
When  I  receiire  it^  favorable  or  not,  it  shall  be  communicated  to  you; 
but  I  am;  not  very  sanguine  in  my  expectations  front  that. quarter. 
Very  learned  and  very  critical  heads  are  hard  to  please*  He  may, 
perhaps,  treat  me  with  levity  for  the  sake  of  my  subject  and  design, 
but  the.  composition,  I  think,  will  hardly  escape  his  censure.  Titough 
all  doctors  may  not  be  of  the  same  mindr  there  is  one  doctor  at  least, 
wh^rm  I  have  lately  discovered,  my  professed  admirer.  He  too,  like 
Johnson,  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  read,  having  :an  aversion  to 
all'pcketry  except  the  Night  Thoughts  ;  whicb,  on  a.  certain  occasion, 
wlken  beuig  /confined  on  board  a  ship,' he  had  no  other  employment,, 
he  got  by  heart  He  was,  however^  prevailed  upon,  and  read  me  sev< 
eralttia^ss  over;>  so  that  if  my  volume,  had  sailed  with  him,  instead  of 
Dr.  Young's,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  .occupied  that,  shelf  in  his  mem- 
ory which  he  then  allotted  to  the.  Doctor:  his  name  is  Renny,  and  he 
lives  at  Newport  PagneL  .... 

*'  It  is  a  sort  of  paradox,  but  it  is  true:  we  are  never  more  in  dan- 
ger than  when  we  think  ourselves  most  secure,,  nor  in  reality  more 
secure  than  when  we  seem  to  be- most  in  ganger..  Both  sides  of  this 
apparent  .contradiction  were  lately  verided  in  my  experience.  Passing 
from  the  geeenhouse  tq  the  barn,  I  saw  three  ikittens  (for.  we  have  so 
many  in  our  retinue)  looking  with  fixed  attention  at  .something  which 
lay  on  the  threshold  of  a:  door,  coiled  up.  I  took  but  Utile  notice  of 
them  at  first;  but  a  loud  hiss  engaged  me  to  attend  more  closely,  when 
behold— ra.  viper  I  the  largest  I  remember  to  have  seen,,  rearing  itself, 
darting  its  forked  toni^ue,  and  ejaculating  the  aforemeotioned  hiss  at 
the  nose  of  a  kitten,  almostin  contact  with  his. lips,  l.ran.into  the  hall 
for  a  l)oe  with  ^a- long  handle,  with  which  I  intended  to  assail  him,  and 
returning  in  a  few  seconds  missed  himi  he  was  gone^  and  I  feared  had 
escaped  me.  Still,  however,  the  kitten  sat  watching  immovably  upon 
the  same  spot.  I. concluded,  therefore,  that,. sliding  between  the doot 
and  the  threshold,  he  had .  found  his  way  out  of  the  garden  into  the 
y,ard.  I  went  round  immediately,. and  there  found  him  in  close  cour 
varsation  with  the  old  cat,  whose  curiosity  being  excited  by  so  novel 
aa  appearance,  inclined  her  to  pat  his, head  repeatedly  with  her  fore- 
foot; with  her  claws,  however,  sheathed,  and  not  in  anger>  but  in. the 
way  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  examination.     To  prevent  her  falling 
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a  victim  to  so  laudable  an  exercise  of  bar  talents,  I  interposed:  in  a 
moment  with  the  hoe,  and  performed  an  act  of  decapitation,  whfch« 
chough  not  immediately  mortal,  proved  so  in  the  eadi  ■.  Had  htf 
slid  into  the  passages,  where  it  is  dark,  or  had  he,  when  in  the  jrard^ 
met  with  no  interruption,  from  the  c^,  and  secret^  himself  in  any  of 
the  outhouses,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  of  the  family  mvst 
have  been,  bitten;  he  might  have  been  trodden  upon  without  bein^ 
perceived,  and  haise  slipped «way  before'thesuffeeercoa^.hanQ  w^l) 
distinguished  vhat  foe  had  wounded  him.  *  Three,  years  agor we  discQVr 
ered  one  in  the  same  place/  which  the;  barber  slew  with  a  trowel, . . .    ;  r 

'*  Our  proposed  removal  to  Mr.  Smalljs  was,  aa  yoasu|»posA,  a  jesl^ 
or  rather  ajocop^erions  matter*  We  nevetf  looked  upon  it  «9>entttff!ly 
feasible,  yet  we  saw  in  it  something  so  like  practiciibility,  thaH;  we  dl4 
not  esteem  it  altogether  unworthy  of  our  atteotioa.  It  was.  one  of 
those  projects  which  people  of  lively  imaginations  •  play  withj  and 
admire  for-  a  few  days,  and  then  break  In  pieces. .  Lady  Austfaa 
returnei  on  Thursday  from  London,  whore,  she  i^)ecit  the  last  jortnigju^ 
and  whither  she  was  called  by  an-  unexpected  opportunity  to  di8|x>9e 
of  the  remainder  of  her  lease.  She  has  now,  tfaerefovcv' no.  longer  any. 
connection  with  the  great  cityj  she  has  none  on  earth  whom  she  calls 
friends  but  us*  and  no  house  but  at  Olney.  '  Her  abodfe  is  to  be  ^- the 
Vicarage*  where  she  has  ihired  as  4|MKh  room  as  she  waat»,  whkh>>she 
will  embellish  with  her  own  iumitniie,  and  which  she  will  occupy^  as 
soon  as  the  minister's  wife  has  produced  another-  child,  which  ji 
expectedto- make  its  entry  in  October.  .  v      t  .    .. 

V  Mr.  Bull,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Newpoft,  a  leatmedj  ingpqions, 
good-natured,  pious  friend  of  ours,  who  sometimes  visits  us,  and  whom 
we  visited  last  week,  has  pnt  into  my  hands  three  vohames  of  Fi^ench 
poetry,  composed  by  Madame  Guyon— a  j^uietist,  say  you,  and  9, 
fanatic;  I  will  have  nothing,  to  do  with  her. '  It  is  very  well,  you  are 
welcome  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  but  in  the  mean  time  her 
verse  is  the  only  French  verse  I  ever  read  that  I  found  agreeable  ; 
there  is  a-neatneas  iu.>lt  isqual  toabat  which  ive  applaud  with:  sot thuch 
reason  in  the  compositions  of  Prioif,  I  havetranslated  several  of  them, 
and  shall  proceed  in  my  tmnsjations  till  \  have  filled  a  Liiipuiian 
paper-book  I  happen  to  have  by  me^  which,  when  filled,;  I- shall  pre« 
sent'to  Mr.  Bull.  •  .He  is  her  passionate  admirer^  rode  twenty  rnUes  to 
see -.her  pictucie.ia  the  house  of;  a  4txaager«  which  stranger  politely 
insisted  on  his  aco^Mance  of  it,  and -it  now  hangs- <»rCr  >hia  packor 
chimney.  It  is  a  striking  portrait,  too  characteristic  nos  to  be  a  strxing 
resembbaooe,  and  were  it  encompassed  with  a  glory,  instead' of  h^Axx^ 
drested  in  a  nun's  hood,  rmight  {sass  for  Che  facn  ol  an  angel.    . 

*^  Our  meadowS'  are  covered  ii^ith  a  winter-flood  in  'August;!  th« 
rushes  with  which  ^our  bottomless  (^airs  were  to  have'.foeen-botiomed» 
and  much  hay,  which  was  not  carried^  arei  gone  down  the  river  nana, 
voyage  to  Ely,  and  it  k>^  even  uncertain  whether  they  wiB  ever  retunu 
Sic  transit  ghria  mundi  J  ,     -' 
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**  I  Am  gladyou  have  found  a  cur«ce;  may  he  answer  t  Am  happy 
in  Mrs.  BouVene's  continued  approbation;  it  is  wdrth  while  to  write 
for  such  a  readerr   Yours,:  •    W.  C." 

-  The  power  o#  imparting  4iflteiscst  to  comhi6nplace  incidents  is  so 
[great  that  we  read  with  a  sort ' of  excttetisent  a  minute  account  of  the 
conversion  of  an  old  card-table  into  a  writing  and  dining  table,  with 
thO'causete  and  con9e<)uences  of  that  momentotis  event;  curiosity  hav- 
tiig  be^n^fivsc^  eunninigrly  aroui^d  by  th6  suggestion  that  the  clerical 
iriend  to  whom  ihe  letter  is  addressed  might,  if  the  mystery  were  not 
explained^  t>e  haimted  by  it  ^hen  he  was  getting  into  his  pulpit,  at 
%^htctf 'time* -as  he -had  told  Cowper,  per^^texing  questions  were  apt  to 
e&tat  into  his  mind.       ; 

i  •  Aman  who  lived'  by  himself  <x)ttld  have  little  but  himself  tiy  write 
lEb<nit.  Yet  in  these  letters  there  4s  hardly  a  touch  of  offensive  egot^ 
Istlt.  Nor  is  there  any  querulousness/ except  that  of  reiigibus  desp<>nd- 
emcy,  From  those  weakne^es  Cowper  was  free.  Of-  hid  pronen'^ss 
90  Wlf-revetai^A  we  have  had  a  specimen  already.  • 

•  The  minor  antiquities^  of  the  geiierations  immediately  preceding  ours 
are -becoming  rare;  asr  compared  with  those  of  remote  ages,  because 
ftdbody  thinks  it  wiorth  while  to  preserve  the'm;  It'is  aim6dta^  easy 
to  get  a  personal  memento  of  Priam  or  Nimrod  as  it  is  to  get  a  harp- 
sichordy  a  spinning-wheel,  a  tinder-box,  of  a  scratch-back.  An  Egyp- 
tian wig  is  attainable,  a  wig  of  the  Georgian  era  is  hardly  so,  much 
less  a  tie  of  the  Regency.  So  it  is  with  the  scenes  of  common  life  a 
century  or  two  a^o.  They  ar6  being  lost,  because  they  wcrcf  familiar. 
Here  are  two  of-'tbem,  however,  which  have  limned  themselves  with 
the  distinctness  oi  the  ^amensuobscura  on  the  page  of  a  chronicler  of 
friiles.  , 

■  ,    ,     To  THE  Key.  Johi^  Newton.  | 

"        ..  ,      •         "Nov..  17,  1783.      V 

.  "My  DEAR  ERiJtND  ;  The  country  around  is  much  afermed  with 
apiprehensiotis  of  fire.  Two  have  happened  since  that  of  Olney.^  One 
at  llitchin,  where  the  damage  Is  said  to  amount  to  eleven  thousand 
ponndsr  and  another,  ao  a  place  not  fat  from  Hilchtn,  of  which  I  have 
ftot  yet  learnt  tUe  name.  Letters  4iave  been  dropped  at  Bedford, 
threatening  to  burn  the  town;  andth^  Inhabitants ^have  beto  EO'imimi- 
daosd  as*  to  have  placed  a:  gfuavd'  in  many  parts  of  it,  several  nights 
past;;  Since  our  conflagration^  here,  we  have  sent  two'ivomen  and  a 
boy  to*. the  justice  for  depredation-;  S.'sR.' for  stealing  a  piece  kd  beef, 
which,  in  her  excuse,  she  said  she  intended  to  lake- care  of.  This-lady, 
tvhom'  ycru  well  remember,  escaped  fw  want  of  evidence;  not  that 
evridence  Avas  wanting,  but'  our  men  of  =  Gotham  judged  it?  unneces- 
sary to  send  \U  With  hor^went  the  'woman  '  I  inentioned  before, 
trho,  it  seems,  has  mide^some  sort '^ of  profession,  but  upon  this 
occasion  allowed  herself  a  latitude  ot  conduct   rather .  inconsistent 
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with  it,  having:  filled  her  apron  with  wearing-apparel,  which  she  like- 
wise intended  to  take  care  of.  She,  would  have  gone  \A  the  county 
gaot,  had  William  Raban,  the  baker's  son»  who  prosecuted,  insisted 
upon  it;  but  he,  good-naturedly,  though  I  think  weakly,  interposed  in 
her  favor,  and  begged  her  off.  The  young  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied these  fair  ones  is  the  junior  son  of  Molly  Boswell.  He  had 
stolen  some  iron- work,  the  property  of  Griggs  the  butcher.  Being 
convicted,  he  was  ordered  to  be  whipped,  which  operation  he  under- 
went  at  the  cart's  tail,  from  the  stone-house  to  the  high  arcli,  and  back 
again.  He  seemed  to  show  great  fortitude,  but  it  Was  all  an  impo-v 
sition  upon  the  public.  The  beadle,  who  performed  it,  had  filled  his 
left  hand  with  yellow  ochre,  through  which,  after  every  stroke,  he 
drew  the  lash  of  his  whip,  leaving  the  appearance  of  a  wound  upon 
the  skin,  but  in  reality  not  hurting  him  at  all.  This  being  perceived 
by  Mr.  Constable  H.,  who  followed  the  beadle,  he  applied  his  cane, 
without  any  such  management  or  precaution,  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
too  merciful  executioner.  The  scene  immediately  became  more  inter* 
esting.  The  beadle  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  strike 
hard,  which  provoked  th^  constable  to  strike  harder  ;  and  this  double 
flogging  continued,  till  a  lass  of  Silver-End, , pitying  Uie  pitiful  beadle 
thus  suffering  under  the  hands  of  the  pitiless  constable,  joined  the 
procession,  and  placing  herself  immediately  behind  the  latter,  seized 
him  by  his  capillary  club,  and  pulling  him  backwards  by  th^  same, 
slapped  his  face  with  a  most  Amazon  fury.  This  concatenation  of 
events  has  taken  up  more  of  my  paper  than  I  intended  it  should«  but 
I  could  not  forbear  to  inform  you  how  the  beadle  thrashed  the  thief, 
the  constable  the  beadle,  and  the  lady  the  constable,,  and  how  the  thief 
was  the  only  person  concerned  who  suffered  nothing.  Mr.  Teedon 
has  been  here,  and  is  gone  again.  He  came  to  thank  me  for  some 
left-off  clothes.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  after  his  health,  he  replied 
that  he  had  a  slow  fever,  which  m^de  him  take  all  possible  care  not 
to  inflame  his  blood.  I  admitted  his  prudence,  but  in  his  particular 
instance  could  not  very  dearly  discern  the  need  of  iL  Pump,  water  will 
not  heat  htm  much  ;  and,  tQ  speak  ;a  little  in  his  own  style,  moi'e  ine«. 
briating  fluids  are  to  him,  I  fancy,  not  very  attainable.  Ijle  brought 
us  news,  the  truth  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  vouch  for,  that  the 
town  of  Bedford  was  actually  on  fire  yesterday,  and  the  flames  not 
extinguished  when  the  bearer  of  the  tidings  left  it. 

*'  Swift  observes^  when  he  is  giving  has  reason^  why  the  preacher 
is  elevated  always,  above  his  hearers,  that,  let  the  crowd  be  as  grea^ 
as  it  Will  below,  there  isalway$  room  enough  overhead.  If  the  French 
philosophers  can  carry  their  art  of  flying  to  the  perfection  they  desire, 
the  observation  may  be  reversed :  the  crowd  will  be  overhead,  aod 
they  will  have  most  room  who  stay  below. ,  I  can  assure  you,  how- 
ever,  upon  my  own  experience,  that  this  way  of.  travelling  is  very 
delightful.  I  dreamt  a  night  or  two  since  that  I  drove  myself  through 
upper  regions  in  a  balloon  and  pair,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
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security.  Having  finished  the  tour  I  intended,  I  made  a  short  turn, 
and,  with  one  flourish  of  my  whip,  descended ;  my  horses  prancing 
and  curvetting  wi.h  an  infinite  share  of  spirit,  hut  without  the  least 
danger,  either  to  me  or  my  vehicle.  The  time,,  we  may  suppose,  is 
at  hand,  and  seems  to  be  prognosticated  by  my  dream,  when  these 
airy  excursions  will  be  universal,  when  judges  will  fly  the  circuit,  and 
bishops  their  visitations;  and  when  the  tour  of  Europe  will  be  per- 
formed with  much  greater  spedQ,  and  with  equal  advantage,  by  all 
who  travel  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  it  to  say  that  they  have 
made  iL 

•*  I  beg  you  will  accept  for  yourself  and  yours  our  unfeigned  love, 
and  remember  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Bacon,  when  you  see  him. 
"  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  Wm.  Cowper." 

To  THE  Rev.  John  Newton. 

"March  29»  1784. 

"  My  dear  Friend  :  It  being  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  I  should  yet 
have  another  opportunity  to  write  before  he  dissolves  the  Parliament, 
I  avail  -myself  of  it  with  all  possible  alacrity.  I  thank  you  for  your 
last,  which  was  not  the  less  welcome  for  coming,  like  an  extraordinary 
g;azette,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  expected. 

**  As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated,  the  water  finds  its  way 
into  creeks  and^  holes  of  rocks,  which  in  its  calmer  state  it  itever 
reaches,  in  like  manner  the  effect  of  these  turbulent  times  is  felt  even 
at  Orchard  Side,  where  in  general,  we  live  as  undisturbed  by  the  politi- 
cal element. as  shrimps  or  cockles  that  have  been  accidentally  depos- 
ited in  some  hollow  beyond  the  water-naark,  by  the  usual  dashing 
of  the  waves.  We  were  «itting  yesterday  after  dinner,  the  two  ladies 
and  myself,  very  composedly,  and  without  the  least  apprehension  of  any 
such  intrusion  m  our  snug  parlor,  one  lady  knitting,  the  other  netting, 
and  the  gentleman  winding  worsted,  when  io  our  unspeakable  sur- 
prise a  mob  appeared  before  the  window ;  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at 
the  door,  the  boys  bellowed,  and  the  maid  announced  Mr.  Grenville. 
Puss  was  unfortunately  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  candidate,  with 
all  his  good  friends  at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittance  at  the  grand 
entry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only  possible  way  of 
approach. 

"Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible  of  affronts,  and 
would,  rather,  1  suppose,  climb  in  at  the  window  than  be  absolutely 
excluded.  In  a  minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the  parlor  were 
filled.  Mr.  Grenville,  advancing  toward  me,  shook  me  by  the  hand 
with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely  seducing.  As  soon  as 
he,  and-  ad  many  more  as  could  find  chairs,  were  seated,  he  began  to 
open  the  intent  of  his  visiL  I  told  him  I  had  no  vote,  for  which  he 
readily  gave  me  credit  I  assured  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he 
was  not  equally  inclined  to  beHeve,  and  the  less,  no  doubti  because 
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Mr.  Ashbiiraer,  the  draper,  addressing  hims^ir  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment, Informed  me  that  I  had  a  g^^at  deal.  Supposing  that'  I  could 
not  be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure  without  knowing  it,- 1  ventured  to 
confirm  my  first  assertion  by  saying,  that  if  \  had  any  I  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  where  it  couid  be,  or  \y herein  it  consisted.  Thus 
ended  the  confJerence.  Mr.  Grenvilh:  squeezed  me  by  the  hand  again, 
kissed  the  ladies,  and  withdrew.  He  kissed,  likewise,  the  maid  in  the 
kitchen,  and  seemed,  upon  Che  whol^,  a  most  loviftg,  ki^ing,^ind- 
hearted  gentleman.  He  is  very  young,  genteel,  and:  handsome..  -He 
has  a  pair  of  very  good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being  suihcient.as  ^ 
it  sh6uld  seem  for  ths  mariy  nice  and  difficult  purposes  of  a -^ senator, 
he  has  a  third  also,  which  he  suspended  from*  his  ljiiitUH)ho]e;-<  The 
hoys  halloo*d.;  the  dogs  barked  ;  puss  scampered  ;  th£  hero,  with  his 
long  train  of  obsequious  followers,  withdrew.  We  made  ourselves 
very  merry  with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  into  oar 
former  tranquillity^  never  probably  to  be  thus  interrupted  more.  I 
thought  myself,  however,  happy  in  being  able  to  affirm  truly  that  I 
had  not  Chat  influence  for  which  he  sited  ;  atid  which,  had  I  bceo>  pos- 
sessed of.  it,  with  my  present  views  of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown! 
and  the  Commons,  I  musthavb  refused  him*,  for  he  is  on  the  side  of 
the  former.  It  is  c6mfortable  to.  be  'Of  no  consequence  in  a  world 
where  one  cannot  exercise  any  without  disobliging  somebody.  Tiie 
town,,  however,  seems  to  be  much  at  his  service,  and  W  he  be  equally  sue- 
cessful  throughout'  the  country,  heavill'  undoubtedlyt  ^n  his  election.' 
Mr.  Ashburner,  perlulps,  was  a'Httle  mortified,. beo»ise  it  was  evident 
that  i  owed  (he  honor  of  this  visit  to  his  niisrepftaesedtation  of  my 
impoi*taf¥ce.  But  had  hd  thought  proper  to  assure  Mt*;  Ortotville  that 
I  hiad  Chree  lieads,  {  Shouidmot^  I*  suppose,  baAre  been  bound  id  pro- 
duee- them.    '<  .  •'•  ". ■•      ■     ••  ■  ^  ■     •     /       ,*       ?   '-,  -    : 

*>Mr.  Seott;  who  yott  sity  was  so  much  admired  in  :ydirr  pulpii,. 
WOuld"be  equally  admifed  in  bisown^  at  least  by  ail;>ca{Miible  ijutigss, 
were  *le«Ot  so  apt  to  bcangfy  with' his  jsongitegaiion«  Tins  hurt  ihim, 
and  had:  he  the  understanding  and  eloquence  of  Paal  himself^  woutd 
still  hart  hhnr.  He  seldom,  hardly  ever  indeed,  preathes.  a  i  gentle, 
well-tempered  sermon,  but  I  hear  it  highly  commended t  but  watfmth 
6l>  temper,  indulged  to  a^  degree  that  maybe  callad  scolding,  deteacs 
the  end  of  preaching.  It  is  a  misapplication  of  his.  powers,  which"  it 
also  cripples,  and  tears  away  his  hearers.  But  he  is  a  good  man,  £ind 
may  perhaps  ouigrbw  it.-  -     -        •  ,  .; 

••  Many  thanks  for  the  worsted,  "which  is  excellent.'  We  ire  as  well 
as  a  ^spring  liardly  less. severe  than  the  severest  winter  will  give  us 
leave  to  be.  With  our  united  love,'  we  conclude  ourselves  *ydurs  arid 
Mrs.  Newton's  af5[ectionate  and  faithful; W.  C. 


.«..'..'     ft. 


In  1789  the  -  French  ^evbkrtibn,-^uivaricirig-Svith'-thunder-trfcad, 
'■**^  even  the  hermit  of"We'itbnr-Iobk  tip^'fer'a  imAiieirt  ^^KjifrVhis 
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translalion,  of  Homer,,  plough  he  Httle  dreamed  that  .he»  with  bis 
gentle  philanthropy  and  sentimental i9m,, had  anything  to  do  with  the 
great,  overturn,  of  .the  Siocial  and  political  systems  of  the  past.  From 
time  to  time  sonae  cra^h  of  especial  magnitude  awakens  a  faint  echo 
in  the  letters* 

Tq  JU.DV  Hesketh* 

*'JuJLY  7j  1790. 

-*  Instead  of  banning  with  the'«affilon»ve8ted  mourning  to  which 
Jiomer  invites  me,  on  a  moirning  that  has  no  ^ifron  vest  to  boast,  I 
«hatt>  begin  wtlh  you.  It  \&  trkeome  to  us  both  to  wait  so  long  as  we 
must  for  you«  butwe  are  willing  to-  hope  that  by  a  longer  stay  you 
iwill  make  i:»  amends  for  all  this  tedious  proerastinatton. 
.  *^Mts.  Utiwin.  has  made  known  |ier  whole  case  to  Mr.  Gregson, 
whose  opinion  of  it  has  been  very  consolatory  to  me ;  he  says,  indeed, 
■it  is  a  case  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  all  physical  aid,  but  at  the 
sanle  time  not  at  all  dangerous.  Constant  pain  is  a  sad  grievance, 
whatever  part  is  affected,'  and  she  is  hardly  ever  free  from  an  aching 
head,  as  well  as  an  uneasy  side ;  but  patience  is  an  anodyne  of  God-s 
own  preparation,  and  ol  tluvc  He  gives  her  largely/ 

"The  French  who,  like aM  livety  folks,  are  extreme  In  everything, 
:ase  such  in  tbek  seal  for  freedom  ;  and  ijf  it  were  possible  to  make  so 
liofble  acause  ridiculous^  their  manner  of  promoting  k  could  not  fail 

•  to; do  .so.  :Princes  and  peers  reduced  to  plain  gehtlemanship,  and 
gentles  veduced  to  a  level  withthtfir  own  lackeys,  are  excesses  of 
' which,  they  will  repent  hereafter.  Differences  ol  ratik  and  subordina- 
tion arerlbeiieve,  of  God's  appointment,  and  cc«>sequeiitly  essential  to 
.^he  well4>etng  of/soeiety  ;:  but  what  we  mean  by  Isinatfcism  in  religion 

•  isexactily  that /which' aaimates  their  politics ;  and,  unless  time  should 
sober  them,  they  will,  after  all,  be  an  unhappy  people.  Perhaps  it 
deserves 'not  mtfoh  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  their -first  escape  from 
tyrsmoie  shackles  th^  should  act  extravdglintl^i  and  treat  their  kings 
as  they  have  sdmetimeB  treated' their  idol.     To  these,  however,  they 

;ace  leconctied  id  due  time  (again,  but  their  res$>eiit  f  or  itronarchy  is  at 
an  end^  They.waot  nothing  now  but  a  little  English  sobriety,  and 
t&at  sthey  want  ^ctremelyv  i  heartily  wish  them  sdine  wit  in  their 
aoger*  fos  it  were  grea^  ^ty  that  sei  many  millions  should  be  miserable 
fojf  wantof  it."  . 

This,  it  will'be  admitted,  is  very  moderate  and  unapocalyptic.   Pres- 

e|Uly-^^|on4rQhical  £urppe:  takes /arms  against  the  kevofution.    But 

;jhexe  are  two<  political  .observers  at  least^.who  eee  that  MonarjChical 

JE^irbpe  is  making  a  mistakerrKaumtz  and  Cowper*    «**  The  French." 

observftjs  Cowper  to  Lady  H^keth  in,  December,  1792^  **  are  a  vain 

an4<  ^l^ldish  people,  ^n4  eonduct  themselves  on  this-  grand  occasion 

wiu  4  levity  and  extravi^g^o^  nearly  akin^  to  madness,  but  it  would 

.^^y^^l^^  %ttQi[.ioi:.A»«tfi».fnd;iHiiUsiat^tp  kt.t^fim  aloaej.  AQ  ni- 

Uba»  na^e  a'  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  aitd»:t2ie 
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sqverelgnty  of  the  peopte  Is  a  doctrine  that  cviA^es  itself ;  'for,  when- 
ever ihe  people  choose  to  be  masters,  they  always  are  so,  and  none 
can  hinder  them.    God  grant  that  We  may  have  no  Revolution  here, 
but  unless  we  have  reform,  we  certat'i^ly  shall.     Depend  upon  it,  my 
dear,  the  hour  has  come  when  power  founded  on  patronage  and  cor-. 
nipt  majorities  must  govern  this  land  no  longer.     Concessions,  too, 
must  be'  made  to  Dissenters  of  every  denomination.      They  have  a 
right  to  them — ^a  right  to  all  the  prtvi}eg;es  of  Englishmen;  and  sooner 
or  later,  by  fair  means  or  by  |oul,  they  will  Ufive  them."    Even  in  17934 
though  he  expresses,  as  he  well  might,  a  cordial  abhorrence  of  the 
doings  of  the  French,  he  calls  them  iK)t  fiends,,  but  **  madcaps."     He 
expresses  the  strongest  indignation  against  the  Tory  mob  which,  sacked 
Priestley's  house  at  Birmingham,  as  he  does,  in  justice  be  it  said» 
against  all  manifestation^  of  fanaticism.  .  We  cannot  help  sgrnetimes. 
wishing,  as.  we  read  these  passages  -in  the  letters,  that  their  caknness 
and  reasonableness  could  have  been  communicated  .tb  another  '*  Old 
Whig,"  who  was  setting  the  world  oti  fire  with  his  aiiti-revolutionary 
rhetoric.  ■        ;    ' ' 

It  is  true,  as  has  already  been  said,  ^kat  Cowper  was  *'extramun- 
dane ;"  2^nd  that  his  political  .reasp.nabl€iiiesawa»  in  part  the  result  of 
the  fancy  that  he  and  his  . fellQw-saints  had  nothing. to  do  .with  the 
world  but  to  keep  themselves  clea^:  of  it,  and  let  it  go  its  own  way  tb 
destruction,  .But  it  must  also  b^  admitted  that  while  the  wealth  of 
Establishments  of  which  Burke  was  the  ardent  defender.  Is  necessarily 
reactionary  in.  the  highest  degree,  .the  tendency  of  religion  itself,  wiiere 
it  is  genuine  aod-  sincere,  must  be  to  repress  any.  s^elfish  feeling  about 
class  or  position,  and  to  make  men,  in  tccoporal  matters,  mor6  wiliifig 
to  sacrifice  the  prf  sexU  to  the  future,  especially  where  the  hope  is  heW 
out  of  moral  as  well  as  of  material  inipcovement  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  men  who  profe$$ed  and  iim^ned.  themselves  to  have  .no 
interest  in  thi^  world.I)^ye  practkally  been  its  great  reformers  and 
imprpv^rs  in  the  pplHical  and  mek(;^iAl  a&well  as^ia  the  moral  sphere. 

The  last  specimen  .shall  be  one  in  the  more  sententloas  style«  and 
one  which  proves  that  Cowper  was.  cap^le'o£  writing  in.  a  judicious 
manner  on  a  difficult  and  delicate  qUestion-*-~«yen  a  question  so  diffi< 
cult  and  so  delicate  as  that.of  the  iMK>priety  o^  patn^isg  the  faoe. 

To  THE  Rev.' William  Unwin. 
-•  -.    .  **MAY3,t7fi4. 

"My  dear  Frjewd:  The  subject trf  faCci  painting -inay  be  consid- 
ered, I  think,  in  two  points  of  view.  Fll-St,  there  is  room  for  dispute 
with  reipect  CO  the  consistency^of  the  practice  with  good  morals ;  afid. 
•secondly,  whether  it  be,  ori'^the  wholfe,  convenient  or  not,  may  be  a 
matter. worthx  of  agitation,'  I  sek  out'wilft  ill*  the  fdraiality  of  logical 
4^uifiltiDQ,.b«a'idoiiGa:pn}tiih$^ri»Tobftai-1^«  the  "dam^  f^hlirft^^i^ 
*— «*-^ tha«r  it  taa^T' cobpbct  with  1  mjr puf {J6£^ '<!>t  <w^nl^%  a9>l^.i3\i 
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As  to  the  itnmorality  of  the  custom,  \vere  I  In  France,  I  should  see 
none.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  iii  that  country  to  be  a  symptom  of 
niMest  consciousness,  and  a  tacit  confession  of  what  all  know  to  be 
tfp.e,that  French  faces  have,  in  fact,  neither  ifed  nor  white  of  their 
own.  This  humble  acknowledgment  of  a  defect  look^  the  more  like 
a.  virtue,  being  founcf  among  a  people  not  remarkable  for  humility. 
Again,  before  we  can  prove  the  practice  to  be  immoral,  we  must  prove 
immorality  in  the  design  of  those  who  use  it ;  either  that  they  intend  a 
deteption,  or  to  kindle  unlawful  desires  in  the  beholders.  But  the 
French  ladies,  so  far  as  their  purpose  comes  in  question,  must  bo, 
acquitted  of  both  these  charges.  Nobody  supposes  their  color  to  be 
natural  for  a  moment,  any  more  than  he  would  if  it  were  blue  or  green; 
and  this  unambiguous  judgment  of  the  matter  is  owing  to  two  causes  : 
first,  to  the  universal  knowledge  we  have,  that  French  women  are 
naturally  either  brown  or  yellow,  with  very  few  exceptions ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  inartificial  manner  in  which  they  paint ;  for  they  do 
ftct,  as  I  am  most  satisfactorily  informed,  even  attempt  an  imitation  of 
nature,  but  besmear  themselves  hastily,  and  at  a  venture,  anxious  only 
to  lay  on  enough.  Where,  therefore,  there  is  no  wanton  intention, 
nor  a  wish  to  deceive,  I  can  discover  no  immorality.  But  in  England, 
I  am  afraid,  our  painted  ladies  are  not  clearly  entitled  to  the  sanie 
apology.  They  even  imitate  nature  with  such  exactness  that  the  whole 
public  is  sometimes  divided  into  parties,  who  litigate  wflh  great  warmth 
the  question  whether  painted  or  not  ?    This  was  remarkably  the  case 

with  a  Miss  B ,  whom  I  well  fiemember.     Her  rbses  and  lilies  were 

never  discovered  to  be  spurlbus  till  she  attained  an  age  that  madt  the 
supposition  of  their  being  natural  impossible.  This  anxiety  to  be  not 
merely  red  and  white,  which  is  all  they  aim  at  in  France,  bat  to  be 
thought  very  beautiful,  and  much  more  bc^autiful  than  Nature  has  made 
them,  is  a  symptojn  not  very  favorable  to  the  Idea  we  would  wish  to 
enteTtdin.ol  the  chastity,  purity,  and  modesty  of  our  countrywomen. 
That  they  are  guilty  of  adesigrt  to  deceive,  is  certain.  Otherwise  why 
so  much  art?  and  if  to  deceive,  wherefore  and  with  what  purpose? 
Certainly  either  to  gratify  vanity  of  the  siltiesi  kind,  or,  whkh  is  still 
mote  criminal,  to  decoy  and  inveigle,  and  carry  on  more  successfully 
tJie  business  of  temptation.  Here,  therefore,  my' opintoh' splits  itself 
into  two  opposite  sides  U|$on  the  same  question.  I  can  suppose  a 
French  woman,  though  painted  an  inch  dtq^,  €0  bea  virtuous',  discreet, 
excellent  character ;  and  in  no  instance  should  I  think  the  worse  oif 
one  because  she  was  painted.  But  an  English  belle  must  pardon  me 
if  i  have  not  the  same  charity  for  her.  She  is  at  least  an  impostor, 
lirhether  she  cheats  me  or  not,  bj^cause  she  means  A^fe  to  ;  and  it  is 
well  if  that  be  all  the  censure  she  deserves. 

**  This  brings  me  to  my  second  class  ^^f  ideas  upon  this  topic  ;  and 
heie  X£i4.tbat:i:  ihoBl4  be  feoxi^idly^ptuzlBd  weto  I  caltbd'  upon  to 
^comtn^ftd  the  practice  on  the  score  of  convenience.  I(%C-4i|uitXMid 
tchrosd  ticat  hk  "t^e  sHoiild  pstint^  perhaps  il  might  be  hei:  duty,  as  well 
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as  her  interest,  to  comply.  But  I  think  he  would  not  mnch  consult 
bis  own,  for  reasons  that  wiU  follow.  In  the  first  place,  she  would 
admire  herself  the  more  ;  ao4  in  ttie  oext,  if  she  managed  the  matter 
well,  she  might  be  more  admired  by  others  ^  an  acquisition  that  might 
bring  her  virtue  under  trials,  to  which  otherwise  it  might  never  have 
been  exposed.  In  no  other  case,  however,  can  I  imagine  the  practice 
in  this  country  to  be  either  expedient  or  convenient.  As  a  genera]  one 
it  certainly  is  not  ^cpedient,  biecause.-in  genera);  ElbgHsh  women'Ixave 
no  occasion  for  it.  A  swarthy  comi:dexion  is  a  rarity  here  ;  and^  the 
sex,  e^ecially  Mnce  inoculation  has  been  so  much  in  use.  have  Ttrf 
little  cause  to  comf^ain  that  nature  has  not  been  kind  to  them  in  tli^ 
article  of  complexion.  They  may  hide  and  spoil  a  good  one»  biit  thegr 
cannot^  at  least  they  hardly  can,  give  themselves  a  better.  -  But  e^en 
if  they  could,  there  is  yet  a  tragedy  in  ^e  se(|uel  whidi  should  itxake 
them  trembkL 

*'  I  understand  that  in  France,  though  the  use  of  rouge  be  general; 
the  use  of  white  paint  is  far  from  being  so.  In  England, -she  that  uses 
one  commonly  uses  both.  Now,  all  White  paints,  or  lotions,  or-what« 
ever  they  may  be  called)  are  mercurial ;  consequently  poisonous,  con-* 
seouently  ruinous,  in  time,  to  the  constitution.  The  Miss  B— above 
mentioned  was  a  miserable  witness  of  this  truth,  it  being  certain  that 
her  flesh  felt  from  her  bones  before  she  died.  Lady  Coventry  was 
hardly  a  less  melancholy  proof  of  it ;  and  a  London  physician,  perw 
haps,  were  he  at  liberty  to  blab,  could  publish' a-  bill  bf  female  mor- 
tality, of  a  length  that  tM>uId  astonish  lis.    '     ■ 

**  For  these  reasons  I  utterly  condemn  the  practice,'  as' it  obtains  in 
England  ;  and  for  a  reason  sup«4or  to. ^11  these.  I  nra^t  disapproved. 
I  omnot,  indeed,  discover  that  Scriptu^fodJids  it  in  somany  wbirls. 
But  that  anxious  solicitude  about  the  person,  which  such* an  sotfflftfr 
evidently  betrays,  is,  I  am  sure,  contrary  to  the  tenor  and  spirit. of  it 
throughout.  Show  me  a  woman  with  a  painted  face,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  woman  whode  heart  is  set  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  not  6^' 
things  above.  .«.-...       r    .       -.,r 

•"  But  this  observation^ot  mine  applieis  to  it  ionly  tvhen  it' is  an  imita-' 
tive  art.  For.  in  the  use  of  French  Women,  I  think  it  is  as  innocent  as 
in  the  use  of  a  wild  Indian;  yf\SfO  dra^^  a  circle  round  her  face,'  and 
makes  two  spots,  perhaps  bkte.  perhaps  ^hUe;  in  the  nuddle  of  it. 
Such  are  my  thoughts  ttfK>n  the  matter.  -    -.  ^  -u  -»   .: 

**  Vivevaiefut.    *  

t'YoUrsevcfi W.-C.^  - 

These  letters  haire  been  chosen  as  illfistrations  of  Cowper*s  epistolary 
style,  and  for  that  purpose  they  have  heen  given  entire.  '  But  they  af« 
also  the  best  pictures  of  hiss  (Siaractertantdhiis'ChaiMcter  is  everything 
The_eyenti^<»f  his  lile  worthgr  of  reocud  mi^ht  ^  be 'comprised  in  a 
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CX^SE  OF  IJJFE.  . 

■,  Co^ypisR  says  there  coul4  npt  havf^.beeo  a  happi^er.  trio  on  earth  than 
I^dy  Hesketh,  Mra.  Unwin^and  biav^lf.  Nevertheless  after  hif 
Femovai  to  Weston,  he  again  went  mad,  and  once  onore-  attempted 
self-destruction,  f^is  malady  was  coristitutional,,  .and  it  settled  down 
Upon  him  as  his  years  increased,  and  his  strength  failed.  He  was  now 
^ty.  The  Olney  physicians,  instead  of  -bufibapding-his  vital  power, 
had  wasted  it  away  secundum  <irtem  by  purging,  bleeding,  and  emetics. 
He  had  overworked  himself  on  his  fatal  translation  of  Homer,  under 
the  burden  of  which  he- moved,  as  be-say^  bifnself..:  like  an  ass  over- 
laden with  sandobags.  He  had  been  getting  up  to  work  at  six,  and  not 
breakfasting  till  eleven.  And  now  the  life  from  which  his  had  for  s6 
m.aoy  years  been  .fed,  itself  began  to  fail.  Mr^.  Unwin  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  ;  the  stroke, waa*  slight,  but  of.  its  nature  there  was  no 
4oubt.  Her  days  of  bodily  life  were  numbered  ;  of  mental  life  iherc 
remained  to  her  a  still  shorter  ^pan,  Her  excellent  son,  William 
Unwin,  had  died  of  a /ever  soon  after  the- removal  of  the  pair  to  Wes- 
ton. He  had  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  profession  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  we  do  not  hear  of  his  being  often  at  Olney.  But  he  was  in 
consijant  correspondeoice  with.Cowper,  hi.. whose  heart  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Mrs.  Unwio,  his  death,  must  have  left  a  great  void,  and  his  sup- 
pQiFt-.was  withdrawn  just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  about  to  become 
most  necessary. 

'  Happily^  just  at  this  juncture  a  new  and  a  good  friend  appeared. 
Haryley  was  a  mediocre  -  poet^  who  bad  for  a  time  obtained  distinction 
a^ve  his  merits.  Afterwards  his  star  had  declined,  but  having  an 
excellent  heart,  he  had  not  been  in  the  least  soured  by  the  downfall  of 
his  reptttatioQ.  He  was  addicted  to  ^  pompous  rotufidity  of  style ; 
I^rbaps  be  was. rather  absurd;  but  he  was  thoroughly  good-natured; 
i^i:y  aQxioua  to  make  himself  useful,  acid  devoted  to  Cowper,  to  whom, 
ai^  a  poet;  he  iookcd-opwitb  aa  adini];ad/9A  unalloyed  by  any  other  feel' 
ing.  Both  of  them,  as  it  happened,  were  engaged.on  Milton,  and  an' 
attempt  had  been  made  to  set  them  by  tbe.ears;  but  Hayley  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  introduce  himself  to  Cowper  with  an  effusion  of  the  warm- 
est esteem.  He  was  at  Weston  whept  Mrs*  .Unwin  vras  attacked  with 
paralysis^  and  displayed  his  resource  by  trying  to  cure  her  with  an 
electric-machine.,  At  Eartham,  on  the  cbast  of  Sus^^x,  he  had,  by  an 
expenditure  beyond  his  means,  made  for  himselfa  little  paradise,  where 
iV  was  his  delight  to  gather. a  distinguisbed  circle.  To  this  place  he 
gave  the  p'air  a  pressing^  invitation",  whi^fi  was  "accepted  in  the  yjuin 
hope  that  a  change  might  do  Mrs.  Unwin  good. 
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From  Weston  to  Elartham  was  a  three,  days'  joaniey,  an  enterprise 
not  undertaken  without  much  trepidation  and  earnest  prayer.  It  was 
safely  accomplished,  however,  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Rose  walking  to 
meet  his  poet  and  philosopher  on  the  way.  Hayley  had  tried  to  get 
Thurlow  to  meet  Cowper.  A  sojourn  in  a  country  house  with  the 
tremendous  Thurlow,  the  onljr  talker  for  whom  Johnson  condescended 
to  prepare  himself,  would  have  been  rather  an  overpowering  pleasure ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  as  well  that  Hayley  could  only  get  Cow- 
per's  disciple,  Hurdis,  afterwards  t>>'<'^^^s<»'  ^^  poetry  at  (hcford«  and 
Charlbcte  Smith. 

At  Eaitham,  Cowper*s  portrait  was  painted  by  Romney. 

**  Roraney,  expert  mfalfibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvas  not  ttie  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown 
The  mmd^s  impression  too  on  every  face. 
With  strokes  tnat  time  ought  never  to  erase,  '  ^ 
Thou  hast  so  pencilled  mine  that  though  1  own 
The  subject  wcnthless,  I  have  itever  known, 
The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace  ; 
But  tlhts  I  maiic,  that  symptoms  none  of  woe 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appear  -  - 

Well :  I  an»  satisfied  it  should  be  so^  -  '    . 

Since  on  matarer  thought  the  cause  is  clear ;     . 
For  in  my  loc^  what  sorrow  cou1d*st  thou  see 
When  I  was  Hay  ley's  guest  and  sat  to  thee." 

■    "  *■     -     ■  " 

Southey  observes  that  it  was  likely  enough  there  would  be  no 
melancholy  in  the  porti^it,  but  that  Hayiey  and  Romney  fell  into  a 
singular  error  in  mistaking  for  **  the  light  of  genius"  what  Leigh' 
Hunt  calls  "  a  fire  fiercer  than  thai  either  of  intellect  or  fancy,  gleam* 
ing  from  the  raised  and  protruded  eye."  • 

Hayley  evidently  did  hfs  utmost  to  make  his  guest  happy.  They 
spent  the  hours  in  literary  chat,  and  compared  notes  about  Milton « 
The  first  days  were  days  of  enjoyment.  But  soon  the  recluse  began 
to  long  for  his  nook  at  Weston.  Even  the  extensiveness  of  the  view 
at  Elartham  made  bi$  ^q4  ache,  and  increased  his  melaincholy.  To 
Weston  the  pair  returned  ;  the  paralytic,  of  course,  none  the  better 
for  her  journey.  Her  mind' as  well  as  her.  body  was  now  rapidly 
giving  way.  We  quote  as  biograpHsr  Ihat. which  is  too  well  known  to 
be  quoted  as  poetry. 

TO  MAtiy.  „ 

The  twentieth  ytert  if  Well-nigll -post 

Since  irst  our  sky  was  overcast  :— 

Ah,  would  that  t^s  might  be  the  last !    .  \  .  .  ^^ 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  hare  aiainter  flow.        .  ,  « 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow:—  '  r  . 

*TwM  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 
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TkF  iMedkt,  Mice*  •httmiy  store. 

For  my  sake  cesUess  herefofore. 
Now  rust  disused,  and  stune  no  more, 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  sladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
"    '  Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

MyMaryf 


J 


But  well  thou  play*dst  the  housewtfe*s.part« 
And  aill  thy  threads  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary  I 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 

Like  language  utter*d  in  a  dream : 

Yet  me  they  charm,  whatever  the  theme, 

Mj^Maryt 


Thy'^lvef  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Mt  still  more  lovely  in  my  siefat 
Than  golden  beams  of  orientT 


My  Mary  t 

For  could  I  view  nor  them  lior  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  Isee  ? 
The  sun  would  Hse  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
.  Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  press'd,  press  gently  mine. 

My  Mary  I 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest. 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lovest. 

My  Mary  I 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to -feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
•     How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  Ip  looks  of  woe, 

My  MaryT  '  " 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  c^st 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  he^rt  w^ill  break  at  last,  ■ 

My  Mary! 

»  ' 

Even  love,  at  least  the  power  of  manifesting  love,  began  to  betray 
its  mortality.  She  who  had  been  so  devoted,  became,  as  her  mind 
failed,  exacting,  and  instead  of  supporting  her  partner,  drew  him 
down.  He  sank  again  into  the  depth,  of. hypochondria.  As  usual,  his 
malady  took  the  form  of  religious  horrors,  and  he  fancied  that  he  was 
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ordained  to  undergo  sey«re  ponance-'for -his-sinr.  *  Six  days  he  sat 
motionless  and  silent,  almost  refusing-  to  take  food.  His  physician 
suggested,  as  the  opiy  chance  of  arousing  him,  that  Mrs.  Unwin 
should  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  invite  him  to  go  out  with  her ;  with 
difficulty  she  was  made  to  understand  ^hat  they  wanted  her  to  do  ;  at 
last  she  said  that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and  she  should  like  a  walk. 
Her  partner  at  once  ro^e  and  placed  her  arm  in  his.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously, she  had  rescued  him  from  the  evil  spirit  for  the  last  time. 
The  pair  were  in  doleful  pHjghl.  When  their'  mio(is  failed  they  had 
fallen  in  a  miserable  manner,  under  .tfad  influence  bf  a  man  named 
Teedon,  a  schoolmaster  crazed  with  self-conceit,  at  whom  Cowper  in 
his  saner  mood  had  laughed,  but  whom  he.  now  treated  as  a  spiritual 
oracle,  and  a  sort  of  medium  of  communication  with  the  spirit- world, 
writing  down  the  nonsense  which -the  charlatan  talked.  Mrs.  Unwin, 
being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  control  the  expenditure,  the  house 
keeping,  of  course,  went  wrong ;  and  at  the  same  time  her  partner 
lost  the  protection  of  the  love-iospired  tact  by  whidh^  she  had  alwsrys 
contrived  to  shield  his  weakness  and  to  secure  for  him,  in  spite  of  his 
eccentricities,  respectful  treatment  from  his  neighbors.  Lady  Hes- 
keth's  health  had  failed,  and?  she  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Bath. 
Hayhey  now  proved  himself  no  mere  lion-hUnter,  but  a  true  friend. 
In  conjunction  witl^  Co.wper*s  relatives,  he  managed  the  removal  of 
the  pair  from  Weston  to  Mundsley,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  where 
Cowper  seemed  to  be  soothed-  by  the  sound  of  the  sea  ;  then  to  Dun- 
ham Lodge,  netir  Swaflfham  ;-and  finally  (in  1796)  to  East  Dereham, 
where,  two  months  .after  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Unwin  died.  Her  part- 
ner was  barely  conscious  of  his. loss.  On  the  morning  of  her  death  he 
asked  the  servant  "  whether  there  was  life  ibove. stairs P^-^On  being 
taken  to  see  the  corpse,,  he  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment/ uttered  one  pas- 
sionate cry  of  grief,  and  never  spoke  of  Mrs.  Unwin  more.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  survive  her  three  years  and  a.  half,  during  which 
relatives  and  friends  were  kind,  and  Miss  l^erowne  partly  filled  the 
place  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  Now  and  then  there  was  a  gleam  of  reason 
and  faint  revival  of  literary  faculty  ;  but  composition  was  confined 
to  Latin  verse  or  translation*  .wifb  one,  memorable  and  almost  awful 
exception.  The  last  original  poem  written  by  Cowper  was  Th€  Cast- 
away ^  founded  on  an  incident  in  Alison's  ^Voyage.  * 

**  Obscurest  ni^bt  inTolvedtbe  $k]r, 
The  Atk^uc  Mows  rpircd. 
When  sucnS 'destined  wretclia^  I,  ".     " 
Wash'd  headlong  frdm  on 'board, 
■  Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft. 
His  floating  home  forever  left, 

*' No  braver  )ChiefcQuld>  Alison  b^aai.      , 
Than  he  with  whom  he  went,     .  ^  - 
Nor^^feriibtpf  left  Albion^s. boast  * 

With  wanner  wifihe^'Seflt.  -    "♦  V"-   ' 

He  loved  tliciitbo^»ik«tdb(a«k4»t*fa 
Norhio-^^Hld,  AQr^un-jiit^; . . .- 
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**  NM  Ibnir  beoeMh  the  WhChiddit  trtlie^, 
Export  to«wiiii,  fa«  lay-;    •  *  ^ 

Nor  soon  be  i^\  his  surengtb  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away  ;  " 

But  wag^d  with  death  a  lasting  strtfe^ 
'    -         '   Supported  by  dc8|>air€^Kfci; 

•*  He  shouted  •  rtor  his  friends  had  faiPd 

To  check  the  vessel's  course, 
•  Btft  so  the  forious  blast  preraird 
<  \  That  pitiless  perforce   ,  ^    > 

They  leli  their  outcast  mate  behind. 
And  scudded  still  before  the? -^ind. 

I,  ,**  Some  sttccor  yet  they  could  afiord ;  .     . 

Andf  such  as  storms  allow. 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  boated  cord; 

Delayed  ntn  to  bestow  *    ' 
Bui  be,  they  knew,  nor  ship  nor  sboite, 
.  Wbate'er.tbey  gave,  should  visit  more. 

•'  **  Nor,  cmel  as  k  seem'd,  could  -be    • 
.  Their  liasto  himscll  co|«l«imi>- 
Aware  that  flight  in  such  a  sea 
'  Alooe  could  rescue  them  ; 
Yet  bitter  felt  it  stiU  to  die 
.    :  •Dcaorted,  and  hi«)  friends  ao  nigb« 

*•  He  lotig  survives,  who  lives  an  hoar 
'  •    '  In  ocean,  self -upheld  ; 

>  An<t  aa  lonft  b««  -  with  utispeat  power* 
•  .         ,    His  destiny  xepeUed :  , 

And  ever,as  the njihutes  Hew. 
'•' Entreated  help,  of  cried— *  Adieu!  *  •     • 

'   V  At  length,  his  tra^ent  respite- p«at,  i 

Ijis  comrades,  who  before 
Hadhekfd'his'voStfe  in  ever^Mait,  • 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more : 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  be  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

"  No  poet  wept  him ;  but  the  pagie 
Of  narrauve  sincere. 
That  tells  his  name«  his  worth,  his  age« 
Is  wet  whh  Anson's  tear : 
-  And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

**  I  tberef<M«  purpose  not,  or  dream. 

Descanting  on  his  fate. 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date : 
But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

*'  No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed. 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
IVben,  snatch'a  from  all  effectual  aid. 

We  perisb'd«  each  alone: 
rtit  I  baneath  a  rougbef  sea^    .  ^ 

Adfd  wbelffl*d  in  deeper  goMfr  diaa  htT 
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The  despair  wl^ch  finds  vent  in  verse  is  hardly  despair.  Poetry 
can  never  be  the  direct  e?^ression  of  emotion  ;  it  must  be  the  product 
of  reflection  combined  with  an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  composition 
which  in  itself  is  pleasant.  Still,  The  Castaway  on^t  to  be  an  anti- 
dote to  religious  depression;  since  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  whom  it 
would  be  absurdity  to  think  as  really  estranged  from  the  spirit  of 
good,  who  had  himself  done  good  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers. 

Cowper  died  very  peacefully  on  the  morning  of  April  25th,  i8bo,  and 
was  buried  in  Dereham  Church,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  him 
with  an  inscription  by  Hayley,  which,  if  it  is  not  good  poetry,  is  a  ' 
tribute  of  sincere  affection. 

Any  one  whose  lot  it  is  to  write  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Cowper 
must  feel  that  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  him,  and  that  which  attaches  to  any  one  among  the 
far  greater  poets  of  the  succeeding  age.  Still, '  there  is  something 
about  him  so  attractive,  his  voice  has  such  a  silver  tone,  he  retains, 
even  in  his  ashes,  such  a  faculty  <$  winning  friends,  'that  his  biogra- 
pher and  critic  may  be  easHy  beguiled  into  giving  him  too  high  a; 
place.  He  belongs  to  a  particular  relig^ious  movement,  with  the 
vitality  of  which  the  interest  of  i  great  part^  of  <his  works  has  departed 
or  is  departing.  Still  more  emphatically  Itnd  in*  a  still  more  important 
sense  does  he  belong  to  Christianity.  In  no  natural  struggle  for 
existence  would  he  have  been  the  survivor  ;  by  no  natural  process  of 
selection  would  he  lever  have  been  picked  out  as  a  vessel  of  honor. 
If  the  shield  which  for  eighteen  centuries  Christ,  by  His  teaching  and 
His  death,  has  spread  over  the  weak  things  of  this  world,  should  fail, 
and  might  should  again  become  the  title  to  existence  and  the  measure 
of  worth,  Cowper  w)tt  be  cast  aside  as  a  specknen  of  despicable 
infirmity,  and  all  who  have  said  anything  in  hjs  praise  will  be  treated 
with  the  same  scorn. 
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CHAPTER  L 

CHILDHOOD 


No  one  of  his  generation  lived  so  completely  in-  and  for  literature 
as  did  Southey.  **  He  is,"  said  Byron,  .*'  the  only  existing  entire  man 
of  letters."  With  him  literature  served  the  needs  both  of  the  material 
life  and  of  the  life  of  the  intellect  and  iiiiagination  ;  it  was  bis  means 

I  of  earning  daily  bread,  and  also  the  means  of  satisfying  his  highest 
ambitions  and  desires.  This,  which  was  true  of  Southey  at  five-and- 
twenty  yesH^  of  age,  was  equally  true  at  forty,  fifty,  sixty.  During 
til  that  time  he  was  actively  at  work  accumulating,  arranging^^ and  dis- 
tributing  knowledge  ;  no  one  among*  his  contemporaries  gathered  so 
large  a  store  from  the,  records  of  the  past ;  no  one  ^toiled  wi^h  such 
steadfast  devotion  to  enrich  his  age  ;  no  one  occupi<;d  so  honorable  a 
place  in  ;w>  many  provinces  of  literature,  There  is  not,  perhaps,,  any 
single  work  of  Southey 's  the  loss  of  which. would  be  felt  by  us  as  a 
capital  misfortune.  But  the  more  we  consider  his  total  work,  its  mass,, 
its  variety,  its  high  excellence,  the  more  we  come  to  regard  it  as 
a  memorable,  an  extraordinary  achievement. 

Southey  himseiif,  however,  stands  above  his  works.  In  subject 
they  are  disconnected,  and  some  of  them  appear  like  huge  fragments.. 
It  is  the  presence  of  one  mind,  one  character  in  all,  easily  recogniza- 
ble by  him  who  knows  Southey,  which  gives  them  a  vital  unity.  We 
could  lose  the  History  of  Brazil ^  or  the  Peninsular  War^  or  the  Life 
of  Wesley^  and  feel  that  if  our  possessions  were  diminished,  we  our- 
selves in  our  inmost  being  had  undei^oiie  no  loss  which  might  not 
easily  be  endiired.  But  he  who  has  once  come  to  know  Southey's 
voice  as  the  voice  of  a  friend,  so  clear,  so  br^ve,  so  honest,  so  full  o£ 
boyish  glee,  so  full  of  manly  tenderness,  feels  that  if  he  heard  that 
voice  no  more  a  portion  of  his  life. were  gone.  To  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  man  is  better  than  to  study  the  subjects  of  his  books^. 
In  sudi  a  memoir  as  the  present,  to  glance  over  the  contents  of  a  hun- 
dred.  volumes,  deaUng  with  matters  widely  remote,  would  be  to 
wander  upon  a  vast  circumference  When  we  ought  to  strike  for  the 
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centre.  If  the  reader  come  to  know  Southey  as  he  read  and  wrote  in 
his  library,  as  he  rejoiced  and  sorrowed  among  his  children,  as  he 
held  hands  with  good  old  friends,  as  he  walked  by  the  lake-side,  or 
lingered  to  muse  near  some  mountain  stream,  as  he  hoped  and  feared 
for  England,  as  he  thought  of  life  and  death  and  a  future  beyond  the 
grave,  the  end  of  this  small  book  will  have  been  attained. 

At  the  age  of  forty-six  Robert  Southejr  wrote  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Autobiographic  sketches  /ht^siiii{t  ^as  ct>u^g^ous,  and  life  had  been 
good  to  him  ;  but  it  *ne<;de(f  iriore  than '  hfs  cOiA^e  to  live  mgain  in 
remembrance  with  so  many  of  the  dead  ;  having  told  the  story  of  his 
boyhood,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  go  farther.  The  autobiography  ram- 
bles pleasantly  into  byways  of  old  Bath  and  Bristol  life ;  at  West- 
minster School  it  leaves  him.  So  far  we  shall  go  along  with  it ;  for 
what  lies  beyond,  a  record'  of  Sbnthey'^  career  must  be  brou^t 
together  from  a  multitude  of  letters,-  published  or  still  remaining  in 
manuscript,  and  from  many^atid  massy  volumes  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  show  how  the  industrious  hours  sped  by. 

Southey's  father  wSsf  a  linen-draper  of  Bristol.  He  had'teft'liis 
native  fields  under  the  Qoantock  hlils  to  take  service  In  a  Ldn^ofi 
shop,  but  his  heart  suffered  iti  fts  eitfle:  The  tearfe  were  in  his  tey« 
one  day  when  a  porter  wient  by  carrying  a  hare,  andthe'rem'em1]riraii6e 
suddenly  eame  to  him  tH  his  ruVat  sports.  On  hid  master^s  death  he 
took  a  place  behind  the  <iourtter'  of  Britton's  sh6p  in  Wine?  Settiitft, 
Bristol ;  and  when,  twelve  years  later,  he  'opened  a  shop  for  hiiM^ 
m  the  same  business,  he  had,'  With  tender  reminiscent<e;  a  1^ 
panted  for  a  device  upon  his  WiwdoWs.  '  H«J  kept  his'  gfah<^tlM5P» 
sword  which  had  been  borAe  in  Monihoufh's  rebellion ;  he  lovedtM 
chimes  and  quarter-boys  of  Christ  Church,  Bristol,  and  tried,  aitf 
church-warden,  t6  preserve  them.  What  else^  of  poetry  there  iliaf 
have  been  in  the  life  of  Robert  Southey  the  eldbr  is  lost  among  the 
berried  epics  of  prosaic  lives.  We  cannot  suppose  that  as  a  man  of 
business  he  was  sharp  and  shrewd  ;  he  certainly  was  not  successful 
When  the  draper's  work  was  done  he  whiled  away  the  liours  over 
Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  his  only  readihg.  For  library  some 
score  of  books  shared  with  his  wine-glasses  the  small  cupt>oard  in  .the* 
back  parlor;  its  chief  treasures  were  the  Spectator^  the  CuatMian^ 
some  eighteenth-century  poems,  dead  even  theti;  and  one  or  twa 
immortal  plays.  ... 

On  Sundays  Mr.  Southey,  then  a  bkchetof,  wotild  stroll  to  Bedmifi* 
ster  to  dine  at  the  pleasant  house  of  Mrs.'  HiU-^a  substantial  house  lo 
which  Edward  Hill,  gentleman,  brofught' his,  second  wife,  herself  a 
widow ;  a  hoiise  rich  in  old  English  comfort,  with  its  diamond-tiled 
garden-way  and  ' jessamtne-covered  porch,"  its  wainscoted  **besl 
kitchen,"  its  blue  room  arid  green  room' artd  yellow  room,  its  gra|)es 
and  greengages  and  nectiarines,  its  sweet-witliamS'  ftnd  ifttodts  and 
syringas.  Among  these  pleasant  surroundings  the  young  diaper 
foimd  ft  natural,  on  Sabbath  aftembons,  to  tnak«  love  TO  pleasant 
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MaisBacet  HilL  *  *  N^vcr, "  writes  her  ^on,  Robert  Southey— *  *  never 
was.  any  Uumap  being  blessed  with  a  sweeter  temper  or  a  happier  dispo- 
sition." Her /ace  bad  been  marred  by  the  seams  of  smaU^pox,  but  its 
brtgbtn<ess  and  kindness  remained  ; .  .there  was  a  charm  in  her  clear  | 
hazel  eyes,  so  good  a  temper  and  so  alert  an  understanding  were  to  be  - 
re^d  in  them.  She  had  not  gone  to  any  school  e;(cept  one  for  ^^UKr 
ing.,-*|i4  *.'b>er  state,.'*  declares  Southey>  *|was  the  more  gracious;" 
hf;r  iaiher  l^ad.  however,  given  her  le^qns  in.  the  art  of  whistling ;  she 
CQMld  ti^rn  a  tune  like  a  blackbird.  Fcom  4  mother,  able  to  see  a  fact 
swiftly  and. surely,  and  who  knew  both  to  whistle  and  to  dance* 
Southey  inherited  thaX  alertness  of  intellect  and  that  joyous  temper* 
without  which  he  could .  not  have  accomplished  his  huge  task-work> 
never  yielding  to  a  mood  of  ..rebellion  or  <^ffMh.  i  .    . 

After  the  courtship  on  Sunday  afternoons  came  the  wedding,  and 
before  long  a  beautiful  boy  was-  boro,  who  died  in  infancy.  On  the 
I2th.  of  August,  1774,  Mrs.  ^uthey.was  again  in  the  pain  of  child- 
birth. '*  Is  it  a  boy  ?"  she  asked  the  nurae.  .  *'Ay,  a  great  ugly  boy  i'* 
With  ^ch  salutation  J  rom  his  earliest  critic  the  future  poeti-laureate 
entered  this,  world.. .  "  Qod  forgive  me/'  his  mother  exclaimed  after* 
wards,  in  relating  the  event,  *'  when  I  saw  what  a  great  red  creature  it 
was,  povered  with  rolls  of  fat,  J  thought  1  should. never  be  able  to  love 
l^im/'  in  due  time  the  red  creature  proved  to  be  a  distinctively  human 
child,  whose  curly  hair  and  sensitive  feelings  •  made  him  a  mother's 
darling.  He  had  jnot  yet  heard  of  sentiment,  or  of  Rousseau,  but  he. 
wept  at  the  pathos,  of  romantic  literature,  ^t  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
*;*  Children  sliding  on  the.  ice  all  on  a  summer's  day«"  or  the  too  early 
4eath  of  *' Billy  Pringle's  pig,"  and  he  would  beg.  the  reciters  not  to 
proceed.  His  mother*s  hous^old  cares  <multipUed«  and  Southey,  an. 
unbree^hed  boy  of  three  years,  was  borne  away  one  morning  by  his 
faithful  foster-mother  Patty  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a^  schoolmistress.  Ma*am  PoweU  was  old  and  grim,  and  with  her 
lasbless  eyes  gorgonized  the  new  pupil :  on  the  seizure  of  her  hand  he 
woke  to  rebellion,  kicking  lustily,  and  crying,  '*Take  me  to  Pat  1  I 
don't  like  ye !  you've^  got. ugly  eyesl  take  me  to  Pat,  I  say !"  But 
EioKt-hearted  Pat  had^one  hoipe,  sol^bipgo 

.  Mrs.  §outbey*s  one  weakness/.was  tlwt  of  subnxitting  too  me.ekly  to 
thq  tyranny  of  an  imperious  half-sister.  Miss  Tyler,  the  daughter,  of 
Grandmother  Hill  by  her  first  marriage.  For  this  weakness  there 
were.e^uses :  Miss  Tyler  was. an  elder  ^ister  by  many  years ;  she  had 
property  of  her  own ;  she  passed  for  a. person  of  fashion,  and,  was  still 
held  to  be  a  beauty  ;  above  all,  she  had  tiif^  advantage  of  a  temper  so 
capricious,  and  violent  that  to  quarrel  with  her  at  all  might  be  to 
lose  her  sisterly  regard  forever.  Her  struggling  sister's  eldest  son 
took  Aun^  Tyler's  fan<:;y  ;  it  a  was  part  of  her  imperious  kindness  to 
adopt  or  h^lf-adopt  the  boy.  Aunt  Tyler  lived  in  Bath ;  in  no  other 
city  could  a  gentlewoman  better  preserve  health  and  good  looks,  or 
cnJ9y  so  nxuch. society  of  distinction  .op  easy  bu|;  not  too  ample  means ; 
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it  possessed  a  charming  theatre,  ami  Miss  Tyler  was  a  patroa  of  the  | 
drama*  To  Bath,  then,  she  had-  brought  her  portrait  by  Gainsbor-  ! 
ough,  her  inlaid  cabinet  of  ebony,  her-cherry-'wood  arm-chair,  her  I 
mezzotints  alter  Angelica  Kaofmaan,  her  old«maid  hoards  ol  this  and  ' 
of  that,  the  woman-servant  she-had-saved  from  the  toils  of  matrimoay, 
and  the  old  man,  harmless  as  one  <A.  the  cricks  wlikh  he  fii^^Uy  fed 
until  he  died.  To  Bath  Misa  Tyler  also  brought  her  nephew ;  and  ^ 
purchased  a  copy  of  the  new  gospel  of  education,  Rousseau's  SmiSu^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  Nature  should  have  her  perfect  work-witiba 
boy  in  petticoats.  Here  the  4ittle  victim,  without  companions,  wiU)^ 
outplay,  without  the  child's  beatitudes  of  dirt  and  din,  was  car^^ly 
awathod  in  the  odds  aad  ends  of  habits  and  hamors-  which:  bel<»ig9d 
to  a  maiden  lady  of  a  whimsical,'  irrational,  and  seU-indulgeur temper. 
Miss  Tyler,  when  not  prepared  for  company,  wandered  about  the 
house-^a  faded  beauty — m  the  most  faded  and  fluttering  of  co^tmmes; 
but  in  her  r^gs  she  was  spodess.  To  preserve  berself  aad  her  worldly 
gear  from  the  dust,  forever  floating  and  gathering  in  this  our  aordid 
atmosphere,  was  the  buainess  of  her  Icfe.  *  Her'acquahitantses  aim 
divided  into  the  clean  and  the  unclean — ^the  latter  classi  being  muf^tht 
more  numerous.  Did  one  of  the  unclean- take  a  seat  in  h.er' best 
room,  the  i-nfected  chair  must  be  removed  to  the  gardeor  to  beaite4 
But  did  he  seat  himseU  in  Miss  Tyler's  own  arm-chair, -pressii^hitf 
abominable  person  into  Miss  Tyler's  own  cushioug  then  passionate 
were  her  dismay  and  despair.  To  her  favorites  she  was  g^i^acious  and 
high-'bredf  regaling  Ihem  with  reminiscences'  of  Lady  Batemati»  .and 
with  her  views  on  taste,  Shakespere,  and  the  mosieal  glasses;  -  Far 
her  little  nephew  she  invented  the  pretty  recreation  of  pricking  p^ 
bills  ;  all  capital  lettei)S  were  to  be  ill&minated  -with  pin-holes ;  it  imi$ 
not  a  boisterous  nor  an  ungenteel  sport.  At  other  tiroes  the. boy 
would  beguile  the  hours  in  the  garden,  making  friends  with  flowers 
and  insects,  or  looking  wistfully  -towards  that  sham  castle  on  Claver- 
ton  Hill,  seat  of  romantic  mystery,  but,  alas  1  two- miles  away,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  climbing  powers  of  a  reined  gentlewoman. 
Southey 'a  hardest  daily  trial  was  the  luxurious  mcM-oing  eaptivtty.of 
his  aunt's  bed  ;  still  at  nine,  atten^  that  lady  lay  in  $lumt)er ;  %bt  ^mall 
urchin^  long  perked  up  and  broad  awake,  feared -by  sound  or- stir  to 
rouse  hery  and  would  nearly  wear  his  Httle  wits  away  in  plotting 
rearrangements  of  the  curtain  pattern;  or  studying  the  motes  at  mazy 
play  in  the  slant. sunbeam.  His  happiest  season  was  when  aR-  other 
Jiulo- boys  were  fast  asleep;  then^  splendid  in  his  gaye^  **jam/*he 
sat  beside  Miss  Tyler  in  a  from  row  of  the  best  part' of  the  theatre; 
when  the  yawning  <lt8  had  passed,  he  whs  as  open-eyed  as  the  oldest, 
and  stared  on,  filling  hi&soul  with  the  spectacle  till  <he  curtain  fell. 

The  "great  red  creature,"  Robert  Southeiy,  had  now  grown  into  the 
lean  greyliound  of  his  af terJifi^- ;  his  long  legs  wanted  to  be  stirrings 
aad  there  were  childish  ambitions  already  at  work  in  his  head.  Frce^ 
dom  became  dearer  to  him  ihan  the  daintieei  cagt;  a0d-when.tktsoi,^he 
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TttwttkeA  tt>  bia-faChei^fl  hovte  in  Wine  Street,  !t  was  witfi  rejoicing. 
Now»  too,  his  aunt issued  an  edict  that  the  long**legged  lad  should  be 
i>reeched  ;  anr>epoch  of  life  was  complete.'  Wine  Street,  with  its  free- 
dom; seemed  good  (  but  best  oi  all 'was  a  visit  to  Grandmother  H  ill's 
pleasant  hovse  at  Bedminster. .  ^*  Here  1  had  ^11  wholesome  libertv, 
ail  wholesome -indttlgence^  all  whfliesorae>  enjoyments  ;  and  thedeiignt 
which  I.tiiere  learnt  to  take  \a  ruifal. sights  and  sounds  hAs  g^wn  up 
w^m^  and  continues  unabated  to- this  day."  And  now  that  scram- 
Unigr  process  called  edneatton  was  fo  begin.  A  year  was  spent  l^ 
SduSieyas  a  •  day-scholar  with  old  Mr.  Foot)  a  dissenting  minister, 
whose -anortliodoxya*  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  in  some 
ffiieasiire  compensated  by  aound  traditional  views  as  to  the  uses  of'  the 
cane.  Mn  Foot,  Imving  given  proof  on  the  back  of  his  last  and  hi^ 
ledst  pupil  of  steadfastness  in  the  laitk  according  to  Busby,  died  ;  and 
it'was  decided  that  the  boy  shd'ltild  be  placed  under  Thomas  Flower, 
who  kept  school  at  Coi^too,  nine  miles  from  Bristol.  To  a  tender 
ocher^  heart  nine  milea  seemed  a  breadth  of  severatYce- cruel  as  an 
Atlantic*  Mrs.  SOuthey,  bom  to  be  happy  herself,  and  to  make  others 
^P^3^»  b^  always  beretofore  met  her  son  with  a  smile ;  now  he  found 
her  weeping  in  her  chamber ;  with  an  effort,  such  as  Southey,  man 
and  boy,  always  kftew  how  to  make  on* like  occasions,  he  gulped  down 
his  own  rifting  sob,  and  tried  to  brighten  her  sorrow  with  4  smile. 

A  boy'$  first  night  at  school  is  usually  not  ^  time  of  mirth.  The 
heart  ^f  the  solitary  little  lad  at  Corston  sank  within  him.  A  melan- 
dioly  hung  about  the  decayed  mansion  which  had  onee  known  better 
4ays ;  the  broWen  gateways,  the  summer-houses  falling  in  ruins,  the 
grass-grown  icd«rt«  the  bleakness  of  the  $chQol«room,  ill-disguised,  by 
its  faded  tapestry «  depressed  Che  spirits.  Sou  they 's  pillow  was  wet 
with  tears  befora  he  fell  asleep.  The  master  was  at  one  with  his  stu-- 
roimdiogs<;  he^  too,  was  a  piece  of  worthy  old  humanity  now  decayed; 
he,  too,  was  l^ing  in  untimely  ruins.  From  the  memory  of  happier 
days,  from  the  troubles  of  his  broken  fortune,  from  the  vexations  of 
the  drunken  maid-servant  who  was  now  his  wife,  he  took  refuge  in 
cetttemplatiQg>  the  ordbf  and  motions  of  the  stars.  '*  When-  he  came 
into  his  desk,  even  there  he  was  thinking  of  the  stars,  and  looked  as 
if  he  were^tttoi'  humor,  not  from  ill-nature,  but  because  his  calcula- 

\  tiona  wiere  Interrupted."  Naturally  the  work  of  the  school,  such  as 
it  was,  fell,  for  the '  most  part,-  into  the  hands  of  Charley,  Thomas 
Flower's  son.-    Both  father  and  son  knew  the  mystery  of  that  fiam- 

\  boyant  penmanship  admii«d  by  our  ancestors,  but  Southey's  hand- 
writing hstd  not- yet  advanced  from  the  early  rounded  to  the  decorated 

'  style.  Hi»  spelling'  he  could  look  back  upon  with  pride:  on  one  oc- 
casion a  grand  spelling  tournament  between  the  boys  took  place  ;  and 
little  Sottthey  can  hardly  have  failed  to  overthrow  his  taller  adversa- 
ries  with  the  posers,  'V crystallization"  and  *•  coterie."  The  house- 
blod  arrangements  at  Corston,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  not  of  the 
most  perfect  kiAd;  Mrs.  Flower  had  &o  deep  an  iiiterest  in  her  bottle, 
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and  poor  Thomas-  Flower  in- ins  planets.  The  boy^  each  mnrnFJng 
wadied  themselves,  or  did  not,  in^thelnroolv  aalde*deep  winch'  ran 
tbnAigh  the  yard.  In  at^tuma.  the  brook  grew  deeper  and  mofe  swift, 
and  alter  a  gale  it  would  bciBg  withm  iiooada  a  tribute  of  Atrating 
apples  from  the  neighboring  orchard.  -  That  wan  a  merr|!day,  also 
in  aucamn,  when  the  bof  s  weiK  employed  to^pelt  the  Tnaster^s  waloutr 
trees;  Southey,  too  small  to*bearJK»part:in*thebatter3i^  woniki  gieoa 
among  the  fallen  leaves  and  .tw%s, 'inhaling  the.  penetrating:  fragrance 
which  ever  afoer  called  up  aTisioa  of  the.  brook,:  tfae.hillskle,  and  its 
trees.  One  schoolboy  sport^-^^ihat  of  f '.conquering  '^  -with  anacl*«hefls 
— seems  toliav>e  been  the  •special  inventioo  of  -Coretim.  Thejanaiii 
shells,  not  tenantkess/ were  pre»ed  point  against 'point  natil  oammaa 
broken  in.  A  great  conqueror  was  'prodigiously,  prised;  wad  treated 
with  honorable  distinction,  and  wiis  not  exposed  to  danger -sere  in 
great  emergencies.  ^  One  who  had  dain  his.  fanindredsmii^  rank  .with 
Rodney,  to  see  whom  the  boys  had  marched  down  to  the  jQU^m.  Ian; 
and  for  whom  they  had  cheered  and  waved  their  Sunday  oDcked:liats 
as  he  passed  by.  So,  on  the  whole,  life  at  Conston  had  its.  pleasncea. 
Chief  among  its  pains  was  the  misery  of  Btinday  evemngsia.wtntar; 
then  the  pupilswere  assembled  in  the  hall  to  hear  the  master,  read^a 
sermon .  or  a  portion  of  SackYkCfOM'^-iiiitory  of  tJu\ Bibii^  ^^Hiets,*' 
writes  Soutbey,'  '*!  sat  at  the  end  of  a  long  form,  in  sis^tbo^not 
wittiin  feeling  of  the  tre,  my  feet^cold,  my  eyelids  heavy  as  lead^and 
yet  not  daring  to  close  them-^kept  awake  by  fear  alone,  in  totid  inac* 
tion  and  under  the  operation  x>f  a  lecture  moic  soporific  than-  the 
strongest  sleeping  dose."  '  While  the  boys'  souls  were  thus  provided 
for,  there  was  a  certain  negligence  in  matters  unspiritaai  ran  alarm 
got  abroad  that  infection  was  among  them.  This  h^istened  theidown. 
fan  of  the  school.  One  night  disputing  was  hehrd  between  CiHwlcy 
and  his  father ;  in  the  morning  poor  Flower,  was  not  to  beseenv  and 
Charley  appeantd  with  a  black  eye.  So  came  to  an  end  the  year  at 
Coriton.  Southey,  aged  eight,  was  brou^fhthome,  and  underwent^*'' a 
three  days*  purgatory  in  brimstone."*  i.  •--. 

What  Southey  had  gained  of  book-lore  by  his  two  yeears'  schooling 
was  as  little  as  could  be;  but  he  WAs  already  :a  lOTer  of  literaturo  after « 
fashion  of  his  own.  A  friend  of  Miss  Tyler  hadt  presented  him,  as 
soon  as  he  could  read;  with  a  series  of*  Newberry's  sixpenny  books  for 
children — Goody  Twoshogs,  Gihs  Gingatbreud^  and  the  restT^electable 
histories*  resplendent  In  Dutch-gik  paper.  The  true  masters  of  his 
imagination,  however, ' were  the  players  and  play-wrights-who  pro. 
Vided  amusement  lor  the  pl«aBure>>loving  people  of  Bath.  Miss  Tyler 
was  acquainted  with  Colman.  and  Sheridan,  and  Cumberland,  and 
Holcroft ;  her  talk  was  of  actors  and  authors,  and  her  nephew  soon 
perceived  that,  honored  >as  <were  both   classes,  the  authors  wens 

1 , , L: '. ^i, — Li : — L, L-: ■•■-''?     ^  -  :         -'  •      ''  '    ' 

•Recollections  of  Corston, somewhat  in  the  manner  of  GoIdsixutii!3  'I>e^rie4i 
Viitagg^  will  be  found  in  Sotithey's  earijrpoem,  '751*  'Retrospect.         *  *  ■  *  -^  -  '-'■- 
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awards  the  faig^her  place.  >His  first  dreaixis  of  ikerary  fame»  aocond'* 
tngly,  were  conoecteiwith  the  drama.  '* '  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  towsite  a  play,'  said  I  to  Miss  I^nKnr  (a  friend  of  Aunt 
Tjier'sX  as  we  were  in  a  carriage  on  Redclifie  Hill  one  day»  returning 
from  Bdsti^  to  Bedminster.  *  Is  it^  my  dear  ? '  was  her  reply.  *  Yes,*- 
I  continned, .- ior.you  know  you  have  only  to. think  whal  you  would 
say  fi  you  were  in  the  place  of  the  characters,  and  to  make  them  say 
it"-  With  such  a  canon,  of  dramatic  authorship  Southey  began  a 
play  on  the  continence  of  Scipio,  and  actuary  completed  an  act  and  a 
ha^.  Shakespere  he  read  and  read  i^in;  Beaumont  /uid  Fletcher  h6 
badrgone  thraug|»  before  hs  was«ight  yoars  old.  >  Were  they  not- great 
tbeaurical.namesv  Miss  Tyler  reasoned,  and  therefore  improving  writ*? 
crs  for  her  nephew  1  and  Southey  had  read  them  unharmed.  When 
he  visited  his  aunt  from  Corston,  she  was  a  guest  with  Miss-Palmer  at 
Bath  ;  a  troiveced. passage  led. to  the  |dayhiQuse>  and  every  evening  the 
delighted  child,  seated  between  the  two  lady*^ patronesses  o(  the  stage^ 
saw  the  pageantry  and  hoard  the  poetry. .  A  liltie  later  he  persuaded 
a  schooIfeUow.  to  write  a  tragedy  ;  Ballard  liked  the  sv^sc^on,  but 
could  not  invent  a  plot.  Southey  gave  him  a  story ;  B^ard  approved^ 
but  fooind:  a>dfflfeulty  in  devising  names  for  the  dramatis  pnsana* 
Southey  su{^>lied  a  list  of  heroic  names :  they  were  just  what 
Ballaod  wanted-r-but  he  was .  at  a  ioss  to  know  what  the  characters 
sbGoiId.say.  '^i  made  the  same  attempt,"  continued  Southey^  *'  with 
another  schoolfellow,  uid  with  no  better  :8uccesa.  It  seemed,  to  me 
very  xsdti  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  write  plays  as  well  as  to  do 

tbetf.  lessons.'* 

The  ingenious/Ballard*  was  an  ornament  of  the  School  of  William 
WHtiams,  whithec  Southey  was  sent  as  a  day*hoarder  after  the  icatast 
trofybe. of.  Corston. .  Under  the  care  of  .this  kindly,  irascible,  little,  be* 
wigged  old  Welshman,  Southey  remained  during  four  years.  Williams 
was.nat  a:mod^  sohoolmaster,  but  he  was  a  man  of  character  and  of 
a  certain. iuimonous: originality.  In  tvi:o  tbiags  he  believed  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  nature — in  his  own  spelling-book  printed  for  his  own 
school,  and  ift  the  ChUrch  Catechism.  Latin  was  left,ito>  the  curate  ; 
when. Southey  reached  Virgil,  old  Williams,  delighted  with  classical 
attainments  rare  among  his  pupils,  thought  of  taking  the  boy  into  his 
own  hands,!  but  his  little  Laitin  had  faded  from  his  brain ;  and.  the  cu? 
ratehimself  seemed  to  have  reached  his  term  in  the  TUyre  tu  paiuia 
nat^anr.sub.  tegmine  fagi^  so  that  to  Southey,  driven  round  and  rpund 
the  pastoral  paddock^  the  names  of  Tityrus  and  Meliboeus  became  for* 
ever  .after  symbols  of  eimui.  Ho  prosody  was  taught :  "  I  am,"  said 
Southey*  '*al  this  day  as  liable  to  make  a  false  quantity  as  any  Scotch- 
man.';--The.  credit;  however,  is  due  to  Williants  of  Slaving  discovered 
in  his  fiavorite  pupil  a  writer  .of  English  prose.  ..One  day  each  bo.y.  of 
a  certain  standing  was  called  upon  to  write  a  letter  on  any  subject  he 
pleased  :  never  had  Southey  written  a  letter  except  the  formal  one  die** 
tated  at  Corston  which  began  with  **  Honored  Parents."    He  cried 
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for  perplexity  ahd  vexation  :  but  Williams  encouraged  him,  and  pres- 
ently a  description  of  Stonehengfe  filled  fais  slate.  The  old  man  was 
surprised  and  delighted.  A  less  amiable  feeling  possessed  Soaihey*s 
schoolfellows  :  a  plan  was  foi^hwith  laid  for  his  humiliaticrn— could  he 
tell  them,  fine  scholar  that  he  was,  what  the  letters  i.e.  sfond  for? 
Soutbey,  never  lacking  in  courage,  drew  a  bow  at  a  venturd :  for  John 
the  Evangelist. 

The  old  Welshmiin,  an  original  himsdf,  had  an  odd  fallowing  of 
friends  and  poor  retainers.  There  was  the  crazy  rhymester  knownas 
"  Dr.  Jorie^  ;•"  ti-adition  darkly  related  that  a  dose'  of  canthirides  'ad- 
ministered by  waggish  boys  of  a  former  generation  had  robbett  himof 
his  wits.  "The  most  celebrated  impyovisaior^  was  never  half  ~sd /vaia 
0f  his  talent  as  this  queer  creature,  whose  little  figure,  of  ^some  iftve- 
feeft-two  1  can  perfectly  "call  to  mind,  with  his  suit  of  rusty  black,  his 
more  rusty  wig,  and  his  old  cocked  hat.  Whenever  he  entered  the 
schoolroom  he  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome."  There  was 
also  Pullen,  the  breeches.maker—-a  glorious  fellow,  brimful  of  vulgar- 
ity, prosperity,  and  boisterous  good-nature;  above 'all,  an 'e:K.ceUeot 
hand  at  demanding  a  half-holiday.  A  more  graceful  presence,  but- a 
more  fleeting,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Estan,  the  actress,  wha  came  to  leant 
from  the  dancing-master  her  mintut  ds  ki  cour  in  The  BtlU^s  Strata^tm, 
Southey  himself  had  to  submit  to  lessons  in  dancing.  Tom  Madge,  i 
his  constant  partner,  had  limbs  that  went  every  way  ;  Southey *s  fimoB 
would  go  no  Way  :  the  spectacle  presented  by  their  joint  endeavocswas 
one  designed  for  the  pencil  of  Cmikshank.  in  the  art  of  reading  aloud 
Miss  Tyler  had  herself  instructed  her  nephew,  probably  after  themamwr 
of  the  most  approved  tragedy  queens.  The  grand  style  did  not  plctne 
honest  WiUiams»  "Who  taught  you  to  read?"  he  asked,  scornfiAf. 
**  My  aunt/'  answered  Southey.-  * '  Then  give  my  compliments  to  ypir 
aunt,  and  tell  her  that  my  old  horse,  that  has  been  dead  these  twenty 
years,  could  have  taught  you  as  well  "-^-^  message  whioh  her  nephew* 
with  the  appalling  frankness  of  youth,  delivered^  and  which  was  nevi 
forgotten.  • 

-    While  Southey  was-  at    Corston  his  grandmother  died;    the  ol 
lady  with  the  large,  clear,  brown,  bright .«yes,  seated  in  her  gaxde 
was  no  more  to  be  seen^  and  the  Bedminster  house,  after  Jt  brief 
cupatiba  by  Miss  Tyler,  was  sold.   -  Miss  Tyler-  spoke  of  ■  Bristol  soci 
ety  with  a  disdainful  sniff  ;  it  was  her  choice  to  wander  for  a  .whii 
from  one  genteel  watering-place  to  another.     When  Williams- ga 
Southey  his  first-summer  holidays,  he  visited  his  aunt  a(  Weymo 
The  hours  spent-  there  upon  the  beach  were  the  most  spiritual  hou 
of  Southey*s  boyhood  \  he-was  for  the  first  time  tn>the  face  of  the  se 
— the  sea  vast,   voiceful,-  and  mysterious.     Another  epoch-maki 
event  occurred  about  the  same  time-;  good  Mrs.  Dpilgnon,  hisaunt'i 
friend,  gave  Kim  a  book— the  first  which  became  his  very  own  sin 
that  present  of  the  t6y-b'>oks  of  Newbery.     It  was  Hoole's  translatio 
of-Tasso's  GcTHsiikmnu  Libera td;  ia  it  a  world  of  poetical  adventu 
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wasic^oed  to  tl^e  boy,  T^e  notes  to  Tas&o  made  frequ.ent,  reference 
to  ArioatQ  ;  Bull's  Cirqulating  Library  at  Bath — a  Bodleian  to  Southey 
--supplied  hifli  with  the  version,  also  by  Hoole,  of  the  Orlando  Furioso; 
here  was  a  forest  of  old  romance  in  which  to  lose.himselL  But  a 
greater  discovery  was  to  come  ;  searching  the  notes  again,  Southey 
found  mention  made  of  Spenser,  and  certain  stanzas  of  Spenser's  chief 
poem  were  quoted.  **Was  the  J" aerie  Queene  on  BuU^s  shelves?" 
*!  Ye3,.'\wa$  the  an$wqr;  **  ihey  had  it,  but  it  was  in  obsolete  language, 
and  the.  young  gentleman  would  not  understand  it"  The  young  gen* 
tleinam,  who  had  already  gone  through  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  was 
noX.daanted  ;  he  fell  tp  with  the  keenest  relish,  feeling  in  Spenser  the 
presence  of  something  which  wasi  lacking  in  the  monotonous  couplets 
of  Hoole,  and  charming  himself  unaware  with  the  mu^ic  of  the  stanza. 
Spensef,  **not  more  sweet  thap  pure,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise/' 


It 


Higb-priest  of  aU  the  Muses'  mysteries.**  * 


was  henceforth  accepted  by  Southey  as  his  master. 

Wbcfi  Miss  Tyler  had  exhausted  her  friends' hospitality,  and  had 
|rbwn  tired  of  lodgings,  she  settled  in  a  pleasant  suburban  nook  at 
Bristol ;  but  having  a  standing  quarrel  with  Thomas  Southey,  her 
sister's  brother-in-law,  she  would  never  set  Toot  in  the  house  in  Wine 
Sn-eet,  and  she  tried  to  estrange  her  nephew,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
his  natural  home.  Mer  own  brother  William,  a  half-witted  creature, 
she  brought  to  live  with  her.  **  The  Squire,"  as  he  was  called,  was 
hardly  a  responsible  being,  yet  he  had  a  sort  of  half -saved  shrewdness, 
knd  a  memory,  stored  with  old  saws,  which,  says  Southey,  **  would 
have  qualified  him,  had  he  been  born  two  <  enturies  earlier,  to  haVe 
worn  motley,  and  figured  with  a  cap  and  bells  and  a  bauble  in  some 
baron's  halt?  A  saying  of  his  "  Curses  are  like  young  chickens,  they 
always  conie  home  to  roost,"  was  remembered  by  Southey  in  after- 
years  ;  and  when  it  was  tiarned  into  Greek  by  Coleridge,  to  serve  as 
motto  to  The  Curse  of  JCehama,  a  mysterious  reference  was  given — 
AnotfA,  Ay  ex.  rov  rvXieX.  tov  Mr/r.  With  much  beer-swflling 
'  and  tobacco-chewing,  premature  old  age  came  upon  hiirt"  He  would 
;  sit  for  hours  by  the  kitchen  fire,  or,  on  warm  days,  in  the  summer- 
i  house,  his  eyes  intently  foUowing  the  movements  of  the  neighbors. 
I  He  loved  to  play  at  marbles  with  his  nephew,  and  at  loo  with  Miss 
TyleV;  most  of  all.  he  loved  to  be  taken  to  the  theatre.  The  poor 
Squire  had  an  affectionate  heart ;  he  would  fondle  children  vrhh  ten- 
derness, and  at  his  mother's  funeral  his  grief  was  overwhelming.  A 
companion  of  his  own  age  Southey  found  in  SHad'rach  Weekes,  the 
boy  of  all  work,  a  brother  of  Miss  Tyler's  maid.  Shad  and  his  young 
master  would  scour  the  country  in  search  of  violet  and  cowslip  roots, 
ancj  the  bee  and  fly  orchis,  until  wood  and  rock  by  the  side  of  the  Avon 

...     .  *  Carmen  Nuptiale:  Proem^zS. 
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had  grown  familiar  and  had  grown  dear  ;  and  now,  instead  of  solitary 
pricking  of  play-bills,  Soathey  set  to  work,  with  the  help  ol  Shad,  to 
make  and  fit  up  such  a  theatre  for  puppets  as  would  have  been  the 
pride  even  of  Wilhelm  Meister. 

But  fate  had  already  pronounced  that  Soufdiey  was  to  be  poet,  and 
not  player.  Tasso  and  Ariosto  and  Spenser  claimed  him,  ^M-sohe 
dreamed.  By  this  time  he  had  added  to  his  epic  cycle  Pope's  Hvmer 
and  Mickle*s  Lusiad.  That  prose  romance,  embiKMdered  with  six- 
teenth-century aflfectations,  but  with  a  true  chivalric  sentiment  at  its 
heart,  Sidney's  Arcadia^  was  also  known,  to  him.  He  had  read  Ara- 
bian and  mock- Arabian' tales ;  he  had  spent  the  pocket>moneyof  many 
weeks  on  a  Josephus,  and  he  had  picked  up  from  Goldsmith  something 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  So  breathed  upon  by  poetry,  and  so 
furnished  with  erudition,  Southey,  at  twelve  years  old,  found  it  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  become  an  epic  poet.  His  removal 
from  the  old  Welshman's  school  having  been  hastened  by  that  terrible 
message  which  Miss  Tyler  could  not  forgive,  Southey,  before  proceed- 
ing to  Westminster,  was  placed  for  a  year  under  a  clergyman,  believed 
to  be  competent  to  carry  his  pupils  beyond  Tityrus  and  Meliboeus. 
But,  except  some  skill  in  writing  English  themes,  little  was  gained 
from  this  new  tutor.  The  year,  however,  was  not  lost.  '**  I  do  not 
remember,"  Southey  writes,  **  in  any  part  of  my  life  to  have  been  so 
coascious  of  intellectual  improvement  .  .  .  an  improvement  derived 
not  from  books  or  instruction,  but  from  constantly  exercising  myself 
in  English  verse."  "  Arcadia"  was  the  title  of  his  first  dream -poem ; 
it  was  to  be  grafted  upon  the  OHando  Furiosi;  with  a  new  hero,  and 
in  a  new  scene  ;  this  dated  from  his  ninth  or  tenth  year,  and  some 
verses  were  actually  composed.  The  epic  of  the  Trojan  Brutus  and 
t^^t  of  King  Richard  III.  were  soon  laid  aside,  but  several  folio  sjiects 
of  an  Egbert  came  to  be  written.  The  boy's  pride  and  ambition  were 
solitary  and  shy.  One  day  he  found  a  lady,  a  visitor  of  Miss  Tyler's, 
with  the  sacred  sheets  of  Egbert  in  her  hand;  her  compliments  on  his 
poem  were  deeply  resented  ;  and  he  determined  henceforth  to  write 
his  epics  in  a  private  cipfier.  Heroic  epistles,  translations  from  Latin 
poetry,  satires,  descriptive  and  moral  pieces,  a  poem  in  dialogue  ex- 
hibiting the  story  of  the  Trojan  War,  followed  m  rapid  succession ; 
last,  a  **  Cassibelan,"of  which  three  books  were  completed.  Southey, 
looking  back  on  these  attempts,  tiotices  their  deficiency  in  plan,  in 
construction.  '*  It  was  long  before  I  acquired  this  power-^-not  fairly, 
indeed,  till  I  was  about  five  or  six  and  thirty  ;  and  it  was  gained  by 
practice,  in  the  course  of  which  t  learnt  to  perceive  wherein  I  was 
deficient." 

One  day  in  February,  1788,  a  carriage  rumbled  out  of  Bath,  con- 
taining Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Tyler,  and  Robert  Southey,  now  a  tall, 
lank  boy  with  high-poised  head,  brown  curling  hair,  bright  hazel  eyes, 
and  an  expression  of  ardor  and  energy  about  the  lips  and  chin.  The 
ladies  were  on  their  way  to  London  for  some  weeks'  divetsion,  and 
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Robert  Soathey  was  on  his  way  to  school  at  Westminster.  For  a 
while  he  remained  an  inconvenient  appendage  of  his  aunt's,  wearying 
of  the  great  city,  longing  for  Shad  and  the  carpentry,  and  the  Glouces- 
ter meadows  and  the  Avon  cliffs,  and  the  honest  eyes  and  joyous  bark 
of  poor  Phillis.  April  the  first — ominous  morning — arrived  ;  Southey 
■was  chiven*  to  Dean's  Yard  ;  his  name  was  duly  entered  ;  his  board- 
tng-hOTise  determined  ;  his  tutor  chosen  ;  farewells  were  said^  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  strange  world,  alone* 
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Or  Southey  during  his  four  years  at  Westminster  we  know  little  ; 
hi»  fragment  of  autobiography,  having  brought  him  to  the  school,  soon 
comes  to' an  untimely  close ;  and  for  this  period  we  possess  no  letters. 
Bat  we  know  that  these  were  years  'Which  contributed  much  to  form 
his  intellect  and  character ;  we  know  that  they  were  years  of  ardor 
and  of  toil ;  and  it  is  certain  that  now,  as  heretofore,  his  advance  was 
less  dependent  on  what  pastors  and  masters  did  for  him  than  on 
what  he  did  for  himself.  The  highest  scholarship —r  that  which 
unites  precision  with  breadth,  and  linguistic  sciencewith  literary 
feeling — Southey  never  attained  in  any  foreign  tongue  except  per- 
haps in  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish.  Whenever  the  choice  lay 
between  pausing  to  trace  out  a  law  of  language,  or  pushing  forward  to 
secttre  a  good'  armful  of  miscellaneous  facts,  Southey  preferred  the 
latter.  With  so  many  huge  structures  of  his  own  in  contemplation,  he 
tottld  not  gather  too  much  material,  ?ior  gather  it  too  quickly.  Such 
fortitude  as  goes  to  make  gteat  scholars  he  possessed ;  his  store  of 
patience  was  inexhaustible ;  but  he  could  be  patient  only  in  pursuit  of 
hvsr  proper  objects.  He  could  never  learn  a  language  in  regular 
fashion  ;  the  best  grammar,  he  said,  was  always  the  shortest  South- 
ey's  ticquaintance  with  Greek  never  gof  beyond  that  stage  at  which 
Gpeek,  like  fairy  gold,  is  apt  to  slip  away  of  a  sudden  unless  kept 
steadfastly  in  view ;  nearly  all  the  Greek  he  had  learnt  at  Westminster 
he  forgot  at  Oxford.  A  monkish  legend  in  Latin  of  the  Church  or  a 
mcdfaeval  Latin  chronicle  he  could  follow  with  the  run  of  the  eye  ;  but 
had  he  at  any  season  of  his  manhood  been  called  on  to  write  a  page  of 
Latin  prose,  it  would  probably  have  resembled  the  French  in  which  he 
sometimes  sportively  addressed  his  friends  by  letter,  and.in  which  he 
uttered  himself  valiantly  while  travelling  abroad. 

Southey  brought  to  Westminster  an  imagination  stored  with  the 
marvels  and  the  beauty  of  old  romance.     He  left  it  skilled  in  the  new 
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sentiment  of  the  time — a  sentiment  which  found  in  Werther  and 
Eloisa  its  dialect,  high-pitched,  self-conscious,  rhapsodical,  and  not 
wholly  real.  His  hias  for  history  was. already  marked  before  be 
entered  the  school ;  but  his  knowledge  consisted  of  a  few  clusters  of 
historical  facts  grouped  around  the  subjects  of  various  projected  epics, 
and  dotting  at  wide  distances  and  almost  at  random  the  vast  expaise 
of  time.  Now  he  made  acquaintance  with  that  book  which,  more  than 
any  other,  displays  the  breadth,  the  variety,  and  the  independence  of 
the  visible  lives  of  nations.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  leaves  a 
reader  cold  who  cares  only  to  quicken  his  own  inmost  being  by  con- 
tact with  what  is  most  precious  in  man's  spiritual  history  ;  one  chap- 
ter of  Augustine's  Confessions^  one  sentence  of  the  Imitation — each  a 
live  coal  from  off  the  altar — will  be  of  more  worth  to  such  am  one  than 
all  the  mass  and  labored  majesty  of  Gibbon.  But  one  who  can  gaze 
with  a  certain  impersonal  regard  'on  the  spectacle  of  the  world  will 
find  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  more  than  $iln)ost  any 
other  single  book,  replenish  and  dilate  the  mind.  In  it  Southey 
viewed  for  the  6r$t  time  the  sweep,  the  splendor,  the  coils,  the  mighty 
movement,  of  the  stream  of  human  affairs. 

Southey's  ambition  on  entering  Westminster  was  to  have  the  friend- 
ship of  the  youths  who  had  acted  in  the  last  Westminster  play,  and 
whose  names  he  had  seen  in  the  hewspaper.  Vain  hope  !  for  they, 
already  preparing  to  tie  their  hair  in  tails,  were  looking  onward  to  the 
great  world,. and  had  no  glance  to  cast  on  the  unnoted  figures  of  the 
under  fourth.  The  new-comer,  accordmg  to  a  custom  of  the  school, 
was  f€>r  a  time  eifaced»  ceasing  to  exist  as  an  individual  .entity,  and 
being  kno>^n  only  as  "shadow"  of  the  senior  boy  chosen,  to  be 
** substance!"  to  him.  during  his  novitiate.  Southey ;  accepted  his 
effacemeni  the  more  willingly  beca^ise  George  Strachey,  his  substance, 
had  a  good  face  and  a  kindly  heart ;  unluckily— Strachey  boarding' at 
home — they  were  parted  each  nigh(.  .A  mild  young  aristocrat,  joining 
little  with  the  others,  was  head  ot  the  house ;  and  Southey,  unprotected 
by  his  chief,  stood  ej^posed  to  the  tyranny  of  a  fellow-boardeF  bigger 
and  brawnier  than  himself,  who  would  souse  the  ears  of  his  sleeping 
victim  witii  water,  or  on  occasions  lei  fly  the  porter-pot  or  the  poker 
at  his  head.  Aspiring  beyond  these  sallies  to  a  larger  and  freer  style 
of  hunvor,  he  attempted  .one*  day  to  hang  Southey  out  of  an  upper 
window  by  the  leg  ;  the  pleasantry  was  taken  ill  by  the  smaller  hoy, 
who  offered  an  effectual  resistance,  and  sopn  obtained  his  remove  to 
another  .chamber.  Southey -s  mature  judgment  of  boarding-school  life 
was  not,,  on  the  whole,  favorable ;  yet  to  Westminster  he  .owed  two  of 
his  best  and  dearest  possessions — the  frienjdship  of  C.  W.  W.  Wynn, 
whose  generous  Iqyaky  alone  made  it  possible  ior  Southey  to  pursue 
literature  as  his  profession,  and  the  friendship,  no  less  precious*  of 
Grosvenor  Bedford,  lasting  green  and  fresh  from  boyhood  until  bodi 
were  white-haired,  venerable  men. 

Southey 's  interest  in  boyish  sports  was  too  slight  to  beguile  him  from 
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the  solitude  needful  for  the  growth  of  a  poet's  fnind.  He  had  thoughts 
of  continuing  Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  he  planned  sii  books  to  com- 
plete the  Fairy  Queen,  and  actually  wrote  some  Cantos ;  already  the 
subject  of  Madoc  was  chos^.  And  now  a  gigantic  conception,  which 
ata  later  time  was  to  bear  fruit  in  such  poems  as  Thala^a  and  Kefiama, 
formed  itself  in  his  mind;  **  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  at  W'estmiftsler, " 
he  writes,  "I  frequented  the  housfc  of  a  schoolfellow  who ' has  coh- 
tiniied  till  this  day  to  be  one  of  my  "most  intimate  and  dearest  friends. 
The  house  was  so  near  Dean's  Yard  that  it  was  hardly  considered  as 
being  o\it  of  our  prescribed  bounds ;  and  I  had  free  access  to  the 
library,  a  well-store<i  and  pleasant  room  .  .  ,  looking  over  th^  river. 
There  many  of  my  truant  hours '  were  delightfully  spent  in  reading 
Pican's  Religious  Ceremonies.  The  took  impressed  my  imagination 
strongly ;  and  before  I  left  school  i  had  formed  the  intention  of 
exhibiting  all  the  more  prominent  and  poetical  forms  of  mythology, 
which  have  at  any  time  obtained  am6ng  mankind,  by  making  each  the 
groundwork  of  a  heroic  poem."  Southey's  huge  dcisign  was  begot- 
ten upon  his //a  mater  hy  a  folio  in  a  library.  A  few  years  earlier, 
Wordsworth,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  walking  between  Hawkshead  and 
Ambleside,  noticeftl  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  an  oak-tree  intensely  out- 
lined in  black  against  a  bright  western  sky.  **  That  moment, "  he  says, 
"  was  important  in  my  poetical  history,  for  I  date  from  It  my  con- 
sciousness of  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  appearances  which  had 
been  unnoticed  by  the  poets  of  any  age  or  cotintry,  so  far  as  I  was 
acquainted  with  them ;  and  I  made  a  resolution  to  supply  in  some 
^Ggrc^  the  deficiency."  Two  remarkable  incidents  in  the  history  of 
English  poetry,  and  each  With  something  in  it  of  a  typical  character. 

At  Westminster  Southey  obtained  his  first  literary  profits — the 
guerdon  of  the  silver  penny  to  which  Cowpfcr  alludes  in  his  Table- 
Talk.  Southey's  penny— exchanged  for  current  coitt  in  the  propor- 
tion of  six  to  one  by  the  mistress  of  the  boarding-house — was  always 
awarded  for  English  composition:  But  his  fame  among  his  school- 
fellows  was  not  of  an  early  or  sudden  growth.  Irt  the  year  of  South- 
ey's .entrance,  some  of  the  senior  boys  commenced  a  weekly  paper 
called  7 he  Trifler.  It  imitates,  with  some  skiH,  the  periodical  essay 
of  the  post-Johnsonian  period  :  thtre  is  the  wide-ranging  discussioft  on 
the  Influence  of  Liberty  on  Genius ;  there  is  the  sprightly  sketch  of 
Amelia,  a  learned  Lady;  there  is  the  moral  diatribe  on  Deists,  a 
Sect  of  Infidels  most  dangerous  to  Mankind :  there  arc  the  letters 
irom  Numa  and  from  Infelix ;  there  is  the  Easternapologue,  begin- 
ning,'*' In  the  city  of  Bassora  lived  Zaydor,  the  son  of  Al-Zored." 
Southey  lost  no  time  in  sending  to  the  editor  his  latest  verses  ;  alDaby  • 
sister,  Margaretta,  had  just  died,  and  Southey  expressed  in  elegy  a 
grief  which  was  real  and  keen.  '*  The  Elegy  signed  B.  is  received" — 
so  Mr.  Timothy  Touchstone  announced  on  the  Saturday  after  the 
manuscript  had  been' dropped  into  the  penny  post  The  following 
Saturday — anxiously  expected — brou£;ht    no    poem,  but  another  an- 
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nouncement :  *'  The  El^gv  by  B.  must  undergo  some  Alterations ;  a 
Liberty  I  must  request*  ail  my  Correspondenfs  to  permit  roe  to  take." 
"After  this,"  says  Southey,  **I  looked  for  its  appearance  anxiously, 
but  in  vain/'  Happily  no  one  sought  to  discover  B.,  or  supposed 
that  he  was  one  with  the  curly-headed  boy  of  the  under-fourth. 

If  authorship  has  its  hours  of  disappointment,  it  has  compensating 
moments  of  glory  and  of  joy.  The  TriJUr,  having  lived  to  the  age  of 
ten  months,  deceased.  In  1793  Southey,  now  a  great  boy,  with 
Strachey,  his  sometime  "  substance/'  and  his  friends  Wyno  and  Bed- 
ford, planned  a  new  perio  Jical  of  ill-omened  name,  T/u  Flagellant 
**  I  well  remember  ray  feelings,"  he  writes,  **  when  the  first  number 
appeared.  ...  It  was  Bedford's  writing,  but  that  circumstance  did 
not  prevent  me  from  feeling  that  I  was  that  day  borne  into  the  world  • 
as  an  author  ;  and  if  ever  my  head  touched  the  stars  while  I  walked 
upon  the  earth,  it  was  then.  ...  In  all  London  there  was  not  so 
vain,  so  happy,  so  elated  a  creature  as  I  was  that  day."  From  that 
starry  altitude  he  soon  descended.  The  subject  of  an  early  number  of 
The  Flagellant  was  flogging ;  the  writer  Was  Robert  Southey.  He 
was  full  of  Gibbon  at  the  time,  and  had  caught  some  of  Voltaire's 
manner  of  poignant  irony.  Ratlier  for  disport  of  his  wits  than  in. the 
character  of  a  reformer,  the  Writer  of  number  five  undertook  to  prove 
from  the  ancients  and^the  Fathers  that  flogging  was  an  invention  of 
the  devil.  During  Southey's  life  the  devil  received  many  insults  at  his 
hands;  his  horns,  his  hoofs,  his  teeth,  his  tail,  his  moral  character, 
were  painfully  referred  to ;  and  the  devil  took  it«  like  a  sensible  fiend, 
in  good  part.  Not  so  Dr.  Vincent ;  the  preceptorial  dignity  was 
impugned  by  some  unmannerly  brat ;  a  bulwark  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution was  at  stake.  Dr.  Vincent  made  haste  to  prosecute  the  pub- 
lisher for  libel.  Matters  having  taken  unexpectedly  so  serious  a  turn, 
Southey  came  forward,  avowed  himself  the  writer,  and  with  some  sense 
of  shame  in  yielding  to  resentment  so  unwarranted  and  so  dull,  he 
offered  his  apology.  The  head-master's  wrath  still  held  on  its  way, 
and  Southey  was  privately  expelled. 

All  Southey's  truant  hours  were  not  passed  among  folios  adorned 
with  strange  sculptures.  In  those  days  even  St.  Peter's  College, 
Westminster,  could  be  no  little  landlocked  bay — silent,  secure,  and 
dull.  To  be  in  London  was  to  be  among  the  tides  and  breakers  of 
the  workl.  Every  post  brought  news  of  some  startling  or  significant 
event.  Now  it  was  that  George  Washington  had  been  elected  first 
President  of  the  American  Republic ;  now  that  the  States-General 
were  assembled  at  Versailles  ;  now  that  Paris,  delivered  from  her 
nightmare  towers  of  the  Bastille,  breathed  free  ;  now  that  Brissotwas 
petitioning  for  dethronement.  The  main  issues  of  the  time  were  such 
as  to  try  the  spirits.  Southey,  who  was  aspiring,  hopeful,  and  cour- 
ageous, did  not  hesitate  in  choosing  a  side  ;  a  new  dawn  was  open- 
ing for  the  world,  and  should  not  his  heart  have  its  portion  in  that 
dawn? 
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Thfrlovd  of  our  own  household  which  surrounds  us  like  the  air,  and 
which^eefns  inevitable  as  out  daily  meat  and  drink,  acquires  a  strange 
pnectoUsfiess  when  we  find  that' the  world  can  be  harsh.  The  expelled 
Westifitnster  boy  returned  to  Bristol,  and  faithful  Aunt  Tyler  weU 
corned  him  home  ;  Shad  did  not  aivert  his  face,  and  Phtllis  looked  up 
at  him>with  her  soft  spaniel  eyes.  -  But  Bristol  aUo  had  it^  troubles  ; 
tlie<  world  had  been  too  stt<6*ig  for  the  poor  linen-draper  in  Wine 
Street '/  he  had  struggled  to  maintaiii  his  business,  but  without  success; 
his  <fOi>tuiie  was  now  broken,  and  his  heart  broke  With  it.  In  some 
rcspeets'  it  was  well  for  Southey  that  his  father'-s  affairs  gave  him  defi> 
nice  realitiett  to  attend  to  ;  for,  in  the  quiet  and  vacancy  of  the  days  in 
M'iss  Tyler's  house,  his  heart  took  unusual  heats  and  chills,  and  even 
Ills*  eager  verse-writing  could  not  aHafy^the  excitement  nor  avert  the 
despondent  fit.  When  Michaelmas  came,  Southey  went  up  to  Oxford 
to  matrieulate ;  it  was  intended  that  he  should  enter  at  Christ  Church, 
but  the  dean  had  heard  of  the  escapade  at  -Westminster  ;  there  was  a 
laying  of  big>wigs  together  over  that  adventure^  and  the  young  rebel 
Wis  rejected';  to  be  receivedr however,  by  Balliol  College.  But  to 
Southey  it  mattered  little  at  the'  time  whether  he  were  of  this  college 
or- of  that ;  a  summons  had  reached  him  to  hasten  to  Bristol  that  he 
migbt  follow  his  father's  body  to  the  grave,  and  now  his  thoughts 
could  not  but  cling  to  his  mother  in  her  sorrow  and  her  need. 

**  I  left  Westminster,"  says  Southey,  **in  a  perilous  state — a  heart 
full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  a  head  full  of  Rousseau  and  Weither,  and 
my  religious  principled  shaken  by  Gibbon  :  many  circumstances  tended 
to  give  me  a  wrong  bias,  none  to  lead  me  right,  except  adversity,  the 
wholesomest  of  all  discipline."  The- young  repiiblican  went  \ip  to 
chambers  in  Rat  Castle — since  departed — near  the  bead  of  Balliol 
Grove,  prepared  to  find  in  Oxford  the  seat  of  pedantry,  prejudice,  and 
aristocracy ;  an  airy  sedse  of  hiB  own  enlightenment  and  emancipation 
possessed  him.  He  has  to  learn  to  pay  respect  to  men  "remarkable 
only  for  great  wigs  and  little  wisdom/'  He  finds  it  **  rather  disgrace- 
ful at  the  moment  when  Europe  is  on  fire  with  freedom— when  man 
and  mofiarch  are  contending — to  sit  and  study  Euclid  and  Hugo 
Grotius."  Beside  the  enthusiasm  proper  in  Southey 's  nature,  there 
was  at  this  time  an  enthusiasm  prepense.  He  had  learnt  from  his 
foreign  masters  the  language  of  hyper-sensibility;  his  temperament 
was.  nervous  and  easily  wrought  upon  ;  his  spirit  was  generous  and 
ardettt.-  Like  other  youths  with  a  facile  literary  talent  before  finding 
his  true  self,  he  created  a  number  of  artificial  selves,  who  uttered  for 
him  his  moralictngs  andiphilosophizings,  who. declaimed  for  him  on 
libectty,  who  dictated  long  letters  of  sentimental  platitudes,  and  who 
built  up  dream-fabrics  of  social  and  political  reforms,  chiefiy  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  how  things  might  look  in  "the  brilliaat  colors  of 
fancy,  nature,  f.«i  Rousseau."  In  this  there  was  no  insincerity, 
though  there  was  some  unreality.  **For  life,"  he  says,  "I  have 
really  a  very  strong  predilection,"  and  the   buoyant  energy  within 
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him  delved  the  discovery  of  the  bare  facts  of  existence ;  it  was  so 
easy  and  enjoyable  to  become  in  turn  sage,  refonner,  and  enthusi^ 
Or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  all  this  time  there  was  a  real  Robert 
Sottthey,  strong,  upright,  ardent,  simple ;  and  although  this  was  qohe 
too  pb^a  a  person  to  serve  the  purposes  of  epistolary  literature,  it 
was  he  who  gave  their  cues  to  the  various  ideal  personages*  This,  at 
least,  may  be  affirmed — all  Southey's  unrealities  were  of  a  •  pure  and 
generous  cast ;  never  was  his  life  emptied  of  truth  and  meaning,  aaid 
made  m  the  deepest  degree  phantasmal  by  a  secret  shame  lurkiilg 
tinder  a  fair  show.  The  youth  Milton,  with  bis  grave  upbcingiiig, 
was  hapf^y  nbt  in  the  way  of  catching  the  trick  of  sentimental  phrases ; 
but  even  Milton  at  Cambridge,  the  lady- of  Iris  College^  was  not  more 
clean  from  spot  or  blemish  than  was  Southey.amid  (he  vulgar  riot  ami 
animalisms  of  young  Oxford.  •   ^ 

Two  "influences  came  to  the  aid  of  Southey's  instinctive  modesty, 
and  confirmed  him  in  all  that  was  good.  One  was  his  friendship  with 
JBdmund  Seward,  too  soon  taken  from  him  by  death.  The  other  was 
his  dtscipleship  to  a  great  master  of  conduct.  One  in  our-  own  day  has 
acknowledged  the  largeness  of  his  debt  to 

**  That  haltine  slave,  who  in  Nicopolis 
Taught  A  man,  when  Vespasiairs  brutal  soa 
Cleared  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him.** 

Epictettts  came  to  Southey  precisely  when  such  a  master  was  need^ ; 
other  writers  had  affected  him  through  his  imagination,  through  his 
nervous  sensibility ;  they  had  raised  around  him  a  luminous  haze ;  they 
had  plunged  him  deeper  in  illusion.  .Now  was  heard  the  voice  of  a 
conscience  speaking  to  a  conscience :  the  manner  of  speech  was  grave, 
un figured,  calm  ;  above  all,  it  was  real,  and  the  words  bore  in  upon 
the  hearer's-  soul  with  a  quiet  resistlessness.  He  had  allowed- his  sen- 
sitiveness -to  set  up  what  excitements  it  might  please  in  his  whole 
moral  frame  ;  he  had  been  squandering  his  emotions  ;  he  had, been 
indulging  in  a  luxury  and  waste  of  passion.  Here  wa»  a  tonic  and  a 
styptic.  Had  Southey  been  declamatory  about  freedom  ?  The4x>nds> 
man  Epictetus  spoke  of  freedom  also,  and  of  how  it  might  be  obtain^!. 
Epictettts,  like  Rousseau,  told  of  a  -life  acconling  to  nature ;  be  com- 
mended simplicity  of  manners.  But  Rousseau's  simplicity «  notwith- 
standing that  homage  which  he  paid  to  the  will,  seemed  to  heat^he 
atmosphere  with  strange  passion.  Seemed  to  give  rise  to  new  cBriosi«- 
ties  and  refinements  of  self-conscious  emotion.  =  EpictetuS  showed  how 
life  could  be- simplified,  indeed,  by  bringing  it  into  obedience  to  a  per^ 
feet  law.  Instead  of  a-  quietism  haunted  by  feverish  dream»-Mluty. 
action,  co-operation  with  God.  **  Twelve  years  ago,"  wrote  Southey 
in  1806,  "I  carried  Epictetus  in  my  pocket  till  my  very  heart' w^ 
mgraincKi  with  it,  as  a  pig's  bones  become  red  by  feeding  him  upon 
madder.  *  And  the  longer  I  Kve,  and  the  more  I  learn,  the  more  am  I 
convinced  that  Stoicism,  {Hroperly  understood,  is  the  best  and  noblest 
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of  systems."  Much  that  Southey  gained  from  Stoicism  he  kept 
throughout  his  whole  life,  tempereci«  indeed,  by  the  influences  of  a 
Christian  faith,  hut  not 'lost.  He  wao  no  metaphysiciaii,  and  a  mas- 
ter who  had  pificed  metaphysics  first  and  morals  after  would  hardly 
have  won  him  for  a  disciple  ;  but  a  lofty  ethical  doctrine  spoke  to  what 
^as  deepest  a&d  most  real  in  his  naturi?.  To  trust  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  to  accept  the  4is.posaI  of  events  not  in  our  own  power 
with  a  strenuous  loyalty  to  our  Supreme  Ruler*  to  hold  loose  by  all 
eanhly  possessions  even  (he  dearest,  to  hold  loose  by  life  itself  while 
putting  it  to  fullest  use — these  lessons  he  first  learnt  from  the  Stoic 
slave,  and  he  fojgot  none  of  them.  But  his  chief  lesson  was  the  large 
one  of  self-regulation,  that  it  is  a  man's  prerogative  to  apply  the  rea- 
sun  and  the  will  to.  the  government  of  conduct  and  tp  the  formation  of 
character. 

By  the  routine  of  lectures  and  examinations  Southey  pro6ted.  little  ; 
he.  was  not  driven  into  active  Revolt,  and  that  was  all.  His  tutor,  half  . 
^  democrat,  surprised  him  by  praisii^g  America,  and  asserting  the 
right,  of  every  country  to  model  its  own  forms  of  government.  He 
added,  with  a  pleasing  frankness  which  deserves  to  be  imitated^  "Mr. 
Southey,  you  won't  learn  anything  by  my  lectures,  sir ;  so,  if  you  have 
any  studies  o"f  your  own,  you  had  better  pursue  them."  Of  all  the 
months  of  his  life,  those  passed  at  Oxford,  Southey  declared,  were  the 
most  unprofitable.  "All  I  learnt  was  a  little  swimming  .  .  .  and  a 
Utt^e  boating.  ...  I  never  remember  to  have  dreamt  of  Oxford — a 
sure  proof  how  liule  it  entered  into  my  moral  being ;  of  school,  on  the 
contrary,  I  dream  perpetually>"  The  miscellaneous  society  of  work- 
ers«  idlers,  dunces,  bucks,  men  of  muscle  and  mep  of  money,  did  not 
please  him  ;  be  lacked  what  Wordsworth  calls  '  *  the  congregating  tem- 
per that  pervades  our  unripe  years."  One  or  two  friends  he  chose, 
and  grappled  them  to  his  heart ;  above,  all,  Seward,  who  abridged  his 
hours  of  sleep  for  sake  of  study — whose  driqk  was  water,  whose 
breakfast  was  dry  bread ;  then,  Wynn  and  JUightfoot,  With  Seward 
|ie  sallied  forth,  in  the  Easier  vacation,  1793,  for  a  holiday  excursion  ; 
passed,  -with  "the  stupidity  of  a  democratic  philosopher,"  the  very 
walls  ojf  Blenheim,  without  turning  from  the  road  to  view  the  ducal 
p^iace  :  lingered  at  Evesham,  and  wandered  through  its  ruined  Abbey. 
Lndu^i,ng  in  some  passable  mediaeval  romancing  ;  reached  Worcester 
ai>d  Kidderminster.  '  *  We  returned  by  3eWdley.  There  is  an  old 
mansion,  once  Lord  Herbert's,  now  mouldering  away,  in  so  romantic 
^.siituatioUk,  thatl  soon  lost  myself  in  dreams  of  days  of  yore:  the 
tapestried  roono — the  listed  fight — the  vassal-filled  hall — the. hospitable 
fire — the  old  baron  and  his  young  daughter — these  iormed  a  most 
delight|ul  day-dreafn. "  The  youthful  diemocrat  did  not  suspect  that 
;Buch  day-dreams  were  treasonable^— a  hazardpus  caressing  of  the  wily 
enchantress  of  the  past ;  in  his  pocket  he  carried  W\x.oxks  De^enct^ 
whic^  may  have  been  his  amulet  of  salvation.  Many  anfl  various 
elements  covikL  mingle  in,  young  brains  a-seethe  with  revolution  and 
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romanticism.  The  fresh  air  and  quickened  blood  at  least  put  Soutbey 
into  excellent  spirits.  *'We  must  walk  over  Scotland;  it  will  be  an 
adventure  to  delight  us  all  the  remainder  of  our  lives :  we  will  wander 
over  the  hills  of  Morven,  and  mark  the  driving  blast,  p^rhance 
bestrodden  by  the  spirit  of  Ossian  !" 

Among  visitors  to  the  Wye,  in  July,  1793,  were  William  Worcb* 
worth,  recently  returned  from  France,  and  Robert  Southey,  hoHdaj!- 
making  from  Oxford ;  they  were  probably  unacquainted  wi&  e(;u:h 
other  at  ths^t  time  even  by  name.  Wordsworth  has  left  an.  uodyiog 
memorial  of  his  tour  in  the  poem  written  near  Tintem  Abbey,  five 
years  later.  Southey  was  drawing  a  long  breath  before  he  uttered 
himself  in  some  thousands  of  blank  verses.  The  father  of  bis  friend 
Bedford  resided  at  Brixton  Causeway,  about  four  miles  on  the  Sorrey- 
side  of  London  ;  the  smoke  of  the  great  city  hung  heavily  beyond  an 
intervening  breadth  of  country ;  shady  lanes  led  to  the  neighborii]^ 
villages  ;  the  garden  was  a  sunny  solitude  where  flowers  opened  and 
fruit  grew  mellow,  and  bees  and  birds  were  happy.  Here  -  Southey 
visited  hfs  friend ;  his  nineteenth  birthday  came ;  on  the  following 
morning  he  planted  himself  at  the  desk  in  the  garden  summer-house; 
morning  after  morning  quickly  passed  ;  and  by  the  end  of  six  weeks 
'^oan  of  Arc ^  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  was  written.  To  the  sub* 
ject  Southey  was  attracted  primarily  by  the  exalted  character  of  his 
heroine  ;  but  apart  from  this  it  possessed  a  twofpld. interest  for  him: 
England,  in  1793,  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  France — a  war  hate- 
ful t^  all  who  sympathized  with  the  Republic  ;  Southey 's  epic  was  a 
celebration  of  the  glories  of  French  patriotism,  a  narrative  of  victory 
over  the  invader.  It  was  also  chivalric  and  mediaeval ;  the  sentiment 
which  was  transforming  the  word  Gothic,  from  a  term  of  reproach  to 
a  word  of  vague  yet  mastering  fascination,  found  expression  in  the 
young  poet*s  treatment  of  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Knight  and  hcr.^ 
mit,  prince  and  prelate,  doctors  seraphic  and  irrefragable  with,  their 
pupils,  meet  in  it ;  the  castle  and  the  cathedral  confront  one  anothdr : 
windows  gleam  with  many-colored  light  streaming  through-  the  rich 
robes  of  saint  and  prophet ;  a  miracle  of  carven  tracery  branches  over- 
head ;  upon  the  altar  burns  the  mystic  lamp. 

The  rough  draft  of  Joan  was  hardly  laid  aside  when  Southey *s  sym- 
pathies with  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France,'  straiAed  already 
to  the  utmost  point  of  tension,  were  fatally  rent.  All  his  faith,  all  his 
hope,  wiete  jgiven  to  the  Girondin  party ;  and  from  the  Girondins  he  had 
singled  out  Brissot  as  his  ideal  of  political  courage,  purity,  and  wis- 
dom. Brissot,  like  himself,  was  a  disciple  of  Jean  Jacques ;  his  life 
was  austere  ;  he  had  suffered  on  behalf  of  freedom.  On  the  ddy  when 
the  Bastile  was  stormed,  its  keys  were  placed  in  Brissot's  hands;  it 
was  Brissot  who  had  determined  that  war  should  be  declared  aga^nSt 
the  foreign  foes  of  the  Republic.  But  now  the  Girondins — foUowing 
hard  upon  Marie  Antoinette — were  in  the  death-carts;  they  chanted 
their  last  hymn  of  liberty,  ever  growing  fainter  while  the  axe  lopped 
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hedd  after  head  ;  and  Brissot  wa^  among  the  martyrs  (October  31st, 
1 793)'  Probably  no  other  public  event  so  deeply  affected  Southey.  '*  I 
am  sick  of  the  world,"  he  writes,  "  and  discontented  with  every  one  in 
it.  The  murder  of  Brissot  has  completely  harrowed  up  my  facultiesw 
.  .  .  I  look  round  the  world,  and  everywhere  find  the  same  spec- 
tacle-»the  strong  tyrannizing  over  the  weak,  man  and  beast.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  place  for  virtue.** 

After  thisv  though  Southey  did  not  lose  faith  in  democratic  principles, 
he  averted  his  eyes  for  a  time  from  France :  how  could  he  look  to 
butchers  who  had  shed  blood  which  was  the  very  life  of  liberty,  for  the 
realization  of  his  dreams  ?  And  whither  should  he  look  ?  Had  he  but 
ten  thousand  republicans  like  himself,  they  might  repeople  Greece  and 
«xpet  the  Turk.  Being  but  one,  might  not  Cowley's  fancy,  a  cottage 
in  America,  be  transformed  into  a  £act :  '*  three  rooms  .  .  .  and  my 
only  companion  some  poor  negro  whom  I  have  bought  on  purpose  to 
emancipate"  ?  Meanwhile  he  occupied  a  room  in  Aunt  Tyler's  house, 
and,  instead  of  swinging  the  axe  in  some  forest  primeval,  amused  him- 
self with  splitting  a  wedge  of  oak  in  company  with  Shad,  who  might, 
perhaps,  serve  for  the  emancipated  negro.  Moreover,  he  was  very 
diligently  driving  his  quill :  "  I  have  finished  transcribing  Joan,  and 
have  bound  her  in  marble  paper  with' green  ribbons,  and  am  now  copy- 
ing all  my  remainables  to  carry  to  Oxford.  Then  once  more  a  clear 
field,  and  then  another  epic  poem,  and  then  another."  Appalling 
announcement  I  "I  hate  accomplished  a  most  arduous  task,  tran- 
scribing all  my  verses  that  appear  worth  the  trouble,  except  letters. 
Of  these  I  took  one  list— another  of  my  pile  of  stuff  and  nonsense — 
and  It.  third  of  what  I  have  burnt  and  lost ;  upon  an  average  10,000 
verses  are  burnt  and  lost;  the  same  number  preserved,  and  15,000 
worthless. "  Such  sad  mechanic  exercise  dulled  the  ache  in  Southey*s 
heart ;  still  !'  the  visions  of  futurity,**  he  finds,  "are  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  the  oorly  ray  that  enlivens  the  scene  beams  6'n  America.'* 
.  To  BaUioi  Southey  returned ;  and  if  the  futufe  of  the  world  seemed 
perplexing,  so  also  did  his  individual  future.  His  school  and  college 
expenses  were  borne*  by  Mrs.  Southey *s  brother,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Hill,  chaplain  to  the  British  Factory  at  Lisbon.  In  him  the  fatherless 
youtiK  found  one  who  was  both  a  frietid  and  a  father.  Holbein's  por- 
trait of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  best  years  might  have  passed  for  that 
of  Mr.  Hill ;  there  was  the  same  benign  thoughtfulness  in  his  aspect, 
the  same  earnest  calm,  the  same  brightness  and  quietness,  the  same 
serene  and  cheerful  streng^.  He  was  generous  and  judicious,  learned 
and  modest,  and  his  goodness  carried  authority  with  it.  Uncle  Hill's 
plan  had  been  that  Southey,  lik6  himself,  should  become  an  English 
clergyman.  But  though  he  might  have  preached  from  an  Unitarian 
ptilpit»:Sottthey  douid  not  take  upon  himself  the  vows  of  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England.  '  It  would  have  instantly  relieved  his  mother 
had  tie  entered  intd  orders.  He  longed  that 'this  were  possible,  and 
went  through  many  confiicts  of  mind,  and  not  a  little  anguish.     *'  God 
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knows  I  would  exchange  every  intellectual  gift  whkrh  He  has  blessed 
me  with,  for  implicit  faith  to  have  been  able  to  do  this  ;*'  but  it  could 
not  be.  To  bear  the  reproaches,  gentle  yet  grave,  of  his'  uncle  was 
hard  ;  to  grieve  his  mother  was  harder.  Southey  resolved  to  go  to  the 
anatomy  school,  and  fit  himself  to  be  a  doctor.  But  he  could  not  over- 
come  his  strong  repugnance  to  the  dissecting-room  ;  it  expelled  him 
whether  he  would  or  no ;  and  all  the  time  literature,  with  still  yet 
audible  voice^  was  summoning  him.  Might  he  not  obtain  some  o^- 
cial  employment  in  London,  and  also  pursue  his  true  calling  ?  Beside 
the  desire  of  pleasing  his  uncle  and  of  aiding  his  mother,  the  Stoic  of 
twenty  had  now  a  stronger  motive  for  seeking  son>e  immediate' liveli- 
hood. **  I  shall  joyfully  bid  adieu  to  Oxford,"  he  writes,  **.  .  . 
and,  when  I  know  my  situation,  unite  myself  to  a  woman  whom  I  hav^ 
long  esteemed  as  a  sister,  and  for  whom  I  now  indulge  a  warmer  sen- 
timent/* But  Southey's  reputation  as  a  dangerous  Jacobin  stood  in 
his  way  ;  how  could  his  Oxford  overseers  answeirfor  the  good  behavior 
of  a  youth  who  spoke  scornfully  of  Pitt. 

The  shuttles  of  the  fates  now  began  to  fly  faster,  and  the  threads  to 
twist  and  twine.  It  was  June  of  the  year  1794.  A  visitor  from  Cam- 
bridge was  one  day  introduced  to  Southey  ;  he  seemed  to  be  of  an  age 
near  his  own  ;  his  hair^  parted  ia  the  middle,  fell  wavy  upon  his  neck ; 
his  face,  when  the  brooding  cloud  was  not  upon  him,  was  bright  with 
an  abundant  promise — a  promise  vaguely  told  in  lines  of  the  sweet  full 
lips,  in  the  luminous  eyes,  and  the  forehead  that  was  like  a  god's. 
This  *meeting  of  Southey  and  Coleridge  was  an  event  which  decided 
much  in  the  career^  of  both.  In  the  summer  days  and  in  youth,  the 
meeting-time  of  spirits^  they  were  drawn  close  to  one  another.  -  Both 
had  confessions  to  make,  with  many  points  in  common  ;•  both  were 
poets;  both  were  democrats  ;'both  had  hoped  largely  from  France, 
and  the  hopes  of  both  had  been-  darkened  ;  both  were  uncertain  what 
part  to  take  in  life^.  We  do  not  know  whether  Coleridge  qukklygrew 
so  confidential  as  to  tell  of  his  recent  adventure  as  Silas  Titus  Comber- 
batch  of  the  15th  Light  .Dragoons.  But  we  know  that  Coleridge  had  a 
lively  admiration  for  thie  tall  Oxford  student — a  person  of  distinction,- 
so  dignified,  so  courteous,  so  qiiick  of  apprehension,  so  full  of  knowl- 
edge, v/ith  a  glance  so  rapid  arid  piercing,  with  a  smile  so  good  and 
kind.  .  And  we  know  that  Coleridge  lost  no  time  m  communicating  to 
Sputhey  the  iiopes  that  were  nearest  to  his  heart 

Pantisocracy,  word  of  magic,  summed  up  these  hopes.  Was  it  not 
possible  for  a  number  of  men  like  themselves,  whose  way  of  thinking 
was  liberal,  whose  characteirs  were  tried  and  incbmiptible,  to  join 
together  and  leave  this  old  world  of  falling  thrones  and  rival- anarchies, 
for  the.wck>da  and  wilds. of  the  young  republic?  One  could  wield  an 
axe,  another. coiild  guide  a  plough.  Their  wants  would  be  simple  and 
natural ;  their  toil  need  not  be  such  as  the  slaves  of  luxury  endure ; 
where  possessions  were  held  in  common^  each  would  work  for  all ;  in 
jtheir  cottages  the  best  books  would  have  a  place  \  literature  aA4 science, 
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bathed  anew  in  the  invigorating  stream  of  life  and  nature,  could  not 
but  rise  reanimated  and  purified.  £ach  young  man  should  take  to  him- 
self a  mild  and  lovely  woman  for  his  wife  \  it  would  be  her  part  to  pre- 
pare their  innocent  food,  and  tend' their  hardy  and  beautiful  race.  So 
they  would  bring  back  the  patriai^chal  age,  and  in  the  sober  evening  of 
life  they  ^H^btild  behold  **  colonies  of  independence  in  the  undivided 
dale  of  industry."  All  the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  scheme  could 
not  be  set  forth  in  a  conversation,  but  Coleridge,  to  silence  objectors, 
would  publish  a  quarto  volume  on  Panti$ocracy  and  Aspheterism. 

Southey -heartily  assented  ;  hfs  own  thoughts  had,  with  a  vague  fore- 
feeling,  been  pointing  to  America ;  the  unpublished  epic  would  serve 
to  buy  a  spade,  a  plough,  a  few  acfres  of  ground  ;  he  could  assuredly 
split  timber ;  he  knew  a  mild  and  loVely  woman  for  whom  he  indulged 
a  warmer  sentiment  than  that  of  a  brother.  Robert  Lovell,  a  Quaker, 
an  enthusiast,  a  poet,  married  to  the- sister  of  Southey's  Edith,  would 
surely,  join  them  j  so  would  Burnett,  his  college  friend  ;  so,  perhaps, 
would  the  admirable  Seward.  The  long  vacation  was  at  hand.  '  Being 
unable  to  take  orders,  or  to  endure  the  horrors  of  the  dissecting-room, 
Sou^ey  muse  no  longer  remain  a  'burden  upon  his  uncle ';  he  would 
quit  the  university  and  prepare  for  the  voyage. 

■  Coleridge  departed  to  tramp  it  through  the  romantic  valleys  and 
m6untains  of  Wales.  Southey  joined  his  mother,  who  now  lived  at 
Bath,  and  her  he  soon  persuaded — as  a  handsome  and  eloquent  son 
can  persuade  a  lovinginothcr — ^that  the  plan  of  emigration  was  feasi- 
ble ;  she  evdn  consented  to  accompany  her  boy.  But  his  aunt-^an 
esprit  born/^Yi^  not  to  hear  a  breath  of  Pantisocracy ;  still  less  would 
it  be  prudent  to  confess  to  her  his  engagement  to  Miss  Eldith  Pricker. 
His  Edith  was  penniless,  and  therefore  all  the  dearer  to  Southey  ;  her 
father  had  becTi  an  urisuccessfut  manufacturer  of  sugar-pans.  What 
would  Miss  Tyler,  the  friend  of  Lady  Bateman,  feel  ?  What  words, 
what  gestures,  what  acts,  would  give  her  feelings'  relief  ? 

When.  Coleridgr:,  after  his  WelSi  wanderings,  arrived  in  Bristol,  he 
was  introduced  to  Lovell,  to  Mrs^  LoveK,  to  Mrs.  LoveH*s  sisters. 
Edith  and  Sarah,  and  Martha  and  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Lovell  was  doubt- 
less already  a  pantisocrat ;  Southey  had  probably  not' found  it  difficult 
to  convert  Ediths  Sarah,:the«lder  sister,  who  was  wont  to  look  a  mild 
reproof  on  over-daring  speculations,  seriously  inclined  to  hear  of  pan- 
tisocracy from  the  li^s  of  Coleridgri.  All  members  of  the  community 
were  to  be  married*  Coleridge  now  more  than  ever  saw  the  propriety 
of  that  rule  ;  he  was  preparfed  to  yield  obedience  to  it  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  *  Burnett,  also  a  pantisocrat,  must  also  marry.  Wt>uld 
Miss  Martha  Pricker  join  the  community  as  Mrs.  George  Burnett? 
The  lively  little  woman  refused  hhu  scornfully  ;  if  he  wanted  a  wife  in 
a  hurry,'  let  him  go '  elsewhere:  rThe  prospects  of  the  reformers,  this 
misadventure  notwithstanding,  from  day  to  day  grew  brighter.  **-This 
Pantisociudc  scheme,**  so  writes  Southey,  *'has  given  me  nefwilfe, 
aew  iiope,  new  edsrgy;  all  tise  -Realties  of  mf  mind  are  dilated." 
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Coleridge  met  a  friend  of  Priestley's.  But  a  few  days  since  he  had 
toasted  the  great  doctor  at  'Bala«  thereby  calling'  forth  a  sentiment 
from  the  loyal  i>arish  apothecary :  ^*  I  gives  a  sentiment,  gemmen ! 
May  all  republican^  be  guHotcened  T*  The  friend  of  PriesUe/s  said 
that  without  doubt  the  doctor  would  join  them.  An  American  land- 
agent  told  them  that  for  twelve  men  2000/.  would  do.  **  He  lecom* 
mends  the  Susquehanna,  from  its  excessive  -  bie&uty  and  its  security 
from  hostile  Indians/'  Th4  very  name — Susquehanna — sounded -as  & 
it  were  the  sweetest  of  rippling-  rivfers.^  Money,  it  is  true,  a^  Southey 
admits,  *•  is  a  luige  evfl  ;**  but  tiow  thcyare'twenty-s^ven,  and  by  reso- 
lute men  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome. 

It  was  evening  of  the  17th  of  October,  a  dark  and  gusty  evening 
of  falHng  rain  and  miry  ways.  Within  Aunt  Tyler's  house  in  College 
Green,  Bristol,  a  storm  was  bursting ;  she  had  heard  it  aU  -at  last-^ 
Panttsocracy,  America,  Miss  Fricker.  Out  of  the  house  he  must 
march  ;  there  was  the  door ;  let  her  never  see  bts  face  again.  Southey 
took  his  hat,  looked  for  the  last  time  in  his  Hfc  at  his  aunt,  then  stepped 
out  into  the  darkness  and  the  rain.  *'  Why,  sir,  you  ben't  going  to 
to  Bath  at  this  time  of  night  and  in  this  weather?'*  remonstrated  poor 
Shadrach.  Even  so ;  and  with  a  friendly  whisper  master  and  man 
parted.  Southey  had  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and  was  Hghtly  clad. 
At  LoveU's  he  luckily  found  his  father's '  ig^reat-coat ;  he  swallowed  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  set  off  on  foot.  Misery  makes  one  abquainted 
with  strange  road-fellows.  On  the  way  he  cahie  upon  an  old  man, 
drunk,  and  hardly  able  to  stumble  forward  *  through  thd  night:  the 
young  pandsocrat,  mindful  61  his  fellow-man,  dragged  him  along  nine 
miles  amid  rain  aind  mire.  *  Then,  with  weary  feet,  he  reached  Bath, 
and  there  was  his  mother  to  greet  him  with, surprise,  and  to  ask  for 
explanations.  "  Oh,  Patience;  Patience,  thou  hast  often  helped  poor 
Robert  Southey,  but  never  did^t  thoh  stand  him  in  more  need  than  on 
Friday,  the  17th  of  October,  1794." 

For  a  Kttle  longer  the  bow  of  hope  shone  in  the  West,  somewhere 
over  the  Susquehan'ria,  and  then  it  ^adually  grew  faint  and  faded. 
Money,  that  huge  evil,  sneered  it^  ^d  negatiohs.  The  chiefs  con^ 
suited,  and  Southey  proposed  thaft  a  house  and  farm  should  be  taken 
in  Wales,  where  their  principles  -might  be  aicted  -out  until  better  days 
enabled  thefn  to  start  upon  their  voya^;  One  pan'tisocrat,  at  least, 
could  be  happjr  with  Edith,  brown  bread,  and  wild  Welsh  raspberries. 
But  Coleridgfe  objected :  their  principles  could  n6t  be -fairly  tested 
under  the  disadvantage  of  an  effete  and  Adverse  social  state  surrouiid* 
ing  them ;  besides;  where  was  the  purchaser-money  to*  come  from  ? 
how  were  they  to  Hve  until  the  gathering  of-  their 45Srst  crops?  It 
became  clear  that  the  realization  of 'their  plan  must -be  postponed:' 
The  immediate  problem  was.  How  to  raise  190/;?  With  such  a -sum 
they  might  t)Odi  qualify  by  marriage- for  niemfoership  in  the  pantisb-i 
cratical-  commimity.     After  that,  the  rest  w^ould'  ^omdiow  follow. 

HoWi:thenr,  tataise-  150/.?  -  Might  ithey  not\?tait.«  new  tna^aane 
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and  become  joint  e<jitors?  The  Telegraph  had  offered  employment  to 
Southey.  **  Hireling  writer  to  a  newspaper  ! ,  'Sdeath  !  tis  an  ugly 
title ;  but  n^imporU^  t  shall  write  truth,  and  only  truth.'*  The  offer, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  that  of  a  reporter's  place  ;  and  his  trouble- 
some guest,  honesty,  prevented  his  contributing  to  Th^  Tttu  Briton, 
But  he  and  Coleridge  could  at  Least  write  poetry,  and  perhaps  publish 
it  with  advantage  to  themselves  ;  and  they  could  lecti^re  to  a.  Bristol 
audience.  With  some  skirmishing  lecturps  oii  various  political  sub- 
jects of  immediate  interest,  Coleridge  began,;  m^ny  came  to  hear 
them,  and  the  applause  w^  loud:  Thus  encouraged,  he  announced 
and  delivered  .two  remarkable  courses  of  lectures — one,  A  Compamtive 
Vi^TO  of  the  English  Rebeliion  under  Charles  1.  and  the  French  Revolu- 
Hon  y  tie  other,  On  Revealed  Religion  :  its  Corruptions  and  its  Political 
Views.  Southey  did  not  feel  tempted  to  discuss  the  origin  of  evil  or 
tiic  principles  of  irevolytion.  He  chose  as  his  subject  a  view. of  the 
course  of  European  history  from  Solon  and  Lycurgus  tp  the  American 
Wdr,  His  hearers  were  pleased  by  the  graceful  delivery  and  unassum- 
ing'self -possession  of  the  young  lecturer,  and  were  quick  to  recognize 
the.  unusual  range  of  his  knowledge,  his  just  perception  of  facts,  his 
^rdor  and  energy  of  conviction.  One  lecture  Coleridge  begged  per- 
mission to  deliver  in  Southey 's  place — that  on  th6  Rise,  Progress,  and  ,' 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  .Southey  consented,  and  the  room 
yvas  thronged,  but  no  lecturer  appeared;  they  w^ted ;  still  no  lee-. 
turer.  Southey  offered  an  apology,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  in  no 
happy  temper.,  It  is  likely,  adds  that  good,  old  gossip  Cottle,,  who 
tells  the  story,  "that  at  this  very  motpent  Mr.  Coleridge  might  have 
been  found  at  No.  48  College  Street,  composedly  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  lost  in  profound  musings  on  his  divine  Susquehanna." 

The  good  Cottle — yoiing  in  X795T  a.publis!her,  and  unhappily  a  poet 
— rendered  more  important  service  to  the  two  young  men  than  that  of 
smoothing  down  their  ruffled  tempers  after  this  incident.  Southey,  in 
conjunction  with  Lovell,  .had  already  published  ^  slender  volume  of 
verse.  The  pieces  by  Southey  .recall  his  schoolboy  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  tell  of  his  mother's  tears,  his  father's  death,  his  friendship  with 
**  Urban,"  hjs.  love  of  /'Ariste,"  lovejy  m/aid  !  hjs  delight  in  old 
romance,  his  discipleship  to  Rousseau..  They  are  chiefly  .of  ifiterest  as 
e;  hibiting  the  diverse  literary  influences' to  which  a  young  writer  of 
genius  was  deposed  in  the  last  quarter  Of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Here  the  couplet  of  Pope  reappears,  and  hard  by  the  irregular  ode  as 
prac|:is^  by  Akenside,  the  elegy  as  written  by  Gray,  the  unrhytned 
stanza  which  CoHins's  Evening  made  a  fashion,  the  sonnet  to  which 
Bowles  had  lent  a  meditative  grace,  and  the  rhymeless  measures 
imitated  by  Southey  from  Sayers,  and  afterwards  made  popular  by  his 
Thalaba.  On  the  last  page  of  this  volume  appear  "  Proposals' for 
publishing  by  subscription  Joan  of  Arc;"  but  subscriptions  came 
slowly  in.  One  evening  Sputhey,  read  for  Cottle  some  books"  of  ^o(^n. 
'♦It  caa  rarely  happea,'  ^^  writes,  "  that  a  young. aiitjbjor  should  meet 
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with  a  bookseller  as  inexperienced  and  as  ardent  as  lumself."  Cottle 
offered  to  publish  the  poem  in  quarto,  to  make  it  the  handsomest  book 
ever  printed  in  Bristol,  to  give  the  author  fifty  copies  for  fas  sob^ 
scribers,  and  firty  pounds  to  put  -  forthwith  into  his  purse.  Some 
dramatic  attempts  had  recently  been  made  by  Sbuthey,  Wat  TyUr^  of 
which  we  shall  hear  more  at  a  later  date,  and  the  Ftxll  of  Robespierre^ 
undertaken  by  Coleridge,  Lovell,  and  Southey,  half  in  sport — cath 
being  pledged  to  produce  an  act  in  twenty-foar  hours.  These  were 
now  forgotten,  and  all  his  energies  were  given  to  revising  and  in  jjart 
recast ine  yoan.  In  six  weeks  his  epic  had  been  written  ;  its  revision 
occupied  six  months. 

With  summer  came  a  great  sorrow^  and  in  the  end  of  autumn  a 
measureless  joy.  *'  He  is  dead,"  Southey  writes,  **  my  dear  Edmuod 
Seward !  after  six  weeks'  suffering.  .  ,  .  You  know  not,  Grosvenor^ 
how  I  loved  poor  Edmund  :  he  tau^t  me  all  that  I  have  of  good.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  st;range  vacancy  in  my  heart.  ,  '.  .  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and 
such  a  one  V  And  then  characteristically  come  the  words :  **  I  will  try, 
by  assiduous  employment,  %.o  get  rid  of  very  melancholy  thoughts." 
Another  consolation  Southey  possessed :  during  his  whole  life  be 
steadfastly  believed  that  death  is  but  the  removal  of  a  spirit  /rom 
earth  to  heaven  ;  and  heaven  .for  him  meant  a  place  where  cheerful 
familiarity  w^  natural,  wher^,  perhaps,  he  himself  would  write  mope 
epics  and  purchase  more  folios.  As  Baxter  expected  to  meet  ainohg 
the  saints  above  Mr.  Hampden  aAd  Mr.  Pyra,  so  Southey.  counted 
upon  the  pleasure  of  having  long  talks  wiih  friends,  of  obtaining 
introductions  to  eminent  strangers;  above  all,  he  looked  forward  to 
the  Jpy  of  again  embracing  his  beloved  ones :  ..'  \ 

"Often  together  have  we  talked  of  death ;  " 

How  sweet  it  were  to  see 
..   All  doubtful  things  made  clear; 
How  sweet  k  were  with  powers 
Such  as  the  Cherubim 
'   To  view  the  depth  of  Heaven ! 
O  Edmund !  thou  hast  first 
,  Begun  the  travel  of  eternity.** 

Autumn  brought  its  happiness  purp  and  deep.  Mr.  Hill  had 
arrived  from  Llsbpn ;  once  again  he  urged  his  nephew  to  enter  the 
church;  but  for  one  of  Southey *s  opinions  the  church-gate  **is  per- 
jury," rior  does. he  even  find  church-going  the  best  mode  of  spending 
his  Sunday.  He  proposed  to  choose  the  lavv  as  his  profession.  But 
his  uncle  had  h^ard  of  Pantisocraey,  Aspheterism,  and  Miss  Fricker,, 
and  said  the  law  could  wait ;  he  should  go  abroad  for  six  months,  see 
Spain  and  Portugal)  learn  foreign  languages,  read  foreign  poetry  and 
history,  rummage  among  the  oooks  and  manuscripts  hip- uncle  had 
collected  in  Usbon,  atnd  afterwards  return  to  His  Blsickstone.  Southey, 
straightforward  in  aU  else,  in  love  became  a  MachlaveU  To  Spain, 
and  Portugal  he  would  go:  his  mother  wished  it:  Cottle  expected 
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from  him  a  volume  of  travels ;  his  uncle  had  but  to  name  the  day. 
Then  he  sought  Edith,  and  asked  her  to  promise  that  before  he 
departed  she  would  become  his  wife :  sh€  wept  to  think  that  he  was 
goin^,  and  yet  persuaded  him  to  go ;  consented,  finally,  to  all  that  he 
proposed.  But  how  was  he  to  pay  the  marriage  fees  and  buy  the 
wedding-ring  ?  Often  this  autumn  he  had  walked  the  streets  dinner-r 
less,  no  pence  in  his  pocket,  no  bread  and  cheese  at  his  lodgings^ 
thinking  little,  however,,  of  dinner,  for  his  head  was  full  of  poetry  and 
bis  heart  of  love.  Cottle  lent  him  money  for  the  ring  and  the.  license 
— and  Southey  in  after-years  nevef  forgot  the  kindness  of  his*  honest 
friend.  He  was  to  accompany  his  uncle,  but  Edith  was  first  to  be  his 
own  ;  so  she  may  honorably  accept  from  him  whatever  means  he  can 
fuTfiish  for  her  support.  It  was  arranged  with  Cottle's  sisters  that  she 
should  live  with  them,  and  still  calf  herself  by  help -maiden  name.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November,  1795 — a  day  sad,  yet  with  hap- 
piness underlying  all  sadness — Robert  Southey  was  married  in  Red- 
dififc  Church,  Bristol,  to  Edith  Fricker.  At  the  church  door  there  was 
a  pressure  of  hands,  and  they  parted  with  full  hearts,  silently — Mrs. 
Southey  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Bristol,  with  the  wedding-ring  upon 
her  breast,  her  husband  to  cross  the  Sea.  Never  did  woman  put  her 
happiness  in  more  loyal  keeping. 

So  by  love  and  by  poetry,  by  Edith  Fricker  and  by  Joan  of  Arc, 
Southey's  Iffe  was  beinjg  shaped.  Powers  most  benigpi  leaned  forward 
to  brood  ov<?r  the  commg  years  and  to  bless  th^m.  It  was  decreed 
that  his  heart  should  be  no  homeless  wanderer  ;  that,  as  seasons  went 
by,  children  should  be  in  his  arms  and  upon  his  knees :  it  was  also 
decreed  that  he  should  become  a  strong  toiler  among  books.  Now 
Pantisocracy  looked  fsdnt  and  j^r  ;  the  facts  plain  and  enduring  of  the 
actual  world  took  hold  of  his  adult  spirit.  And  Coleridge  com- 
plained of  this,  and  did  not  come  to  bid  his  friend  farewell. 


CHAPTER  in. 

NDERINGS,   1795 — 1863.. 


THROtJGH  pastoral  Sonaierset.  through  Devon  amid  falling  leaves, 
then  over  rough  .Cornish  roads,  the  coach  brought  SojitheyT-cold, 
hungry,  and  dispirited— ^to  Falmouth.  No  packet  there  for  Cotiinn^  ; 
no  packet  starting  before  December  ist.  THe  gzip  of  time  looked 
colorl^ess  and  dreaxT",  nor  could  even  tie  philosophy  of  Epict^ta^  lift 
hin^  quite  above  **the  things  independent  of  the  wilL*'  After  a  com- 
fo^less  and  stqrmy  voyage,  on  the  fifth  morning  thfe'^iin  shone,  and 
through  a  mist  the  bsifren  cliffs  of  Galicia,  with  oreakers  tumbling  at 
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their  feet,  rose  in  sight  Who  has  not  experienced,  when  first  lie  has 
touched  a  foreign  soil«  how  nature  purges  the  visual  nerve  with  hicky 
euphrasy  ?  The  shadowy  streets,  the  latticed  houses,  the  fountains^ 
the  fragments  of  Moorish  architecture,  the  Jewish  faces  of  the  men. 
the  lustrous  eyes  of  girls,  the  children  gayly  bedizened,  the  old 
witch-like  women  with  brown  shrivelled  parchment  for  skin,  told 
Southey  that  he  was  far  from  hqme.  Nor  at  night  was  he  permttied 
to  forget  his  whereabouts  ;  out  of  doors  cats  were  uttering  soft  thdogsr 
in  most  vile  Spanish  ;  beneath  his  blanket,  famiUars»  bloodthirsty  as 
those  of  the  Inquisition,  made  him  their  own.  He  was  not  sorry  .when 
the  crazy  coach,  drawn  by  six  mules»  received  him  and  his  n^cle,.aad 
the  jouriiey  eastward  began  to  the  shout  of  the  muleteers  and  the 
clink  of  a  hundred  bells. 

Some  eighteen  days  were  spent  upon  the  road  to  Madrid.  .  Had 
Southey  not  left  half  his  life  behind  him  in  Bristol^  those  Decemberdays 
would  have  been  almost  wholly  pleasurable*  As  it  was,  they  yielded  a 
large,  possession  for  the  inner  eye,  and  gave  his  heart  a  hold  iqpon 
upon  this  new  land  which,  in. a  certain  sense,  became  iorevej  after 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  It  was  pleasant  when,  having  gone- for- 
ward on  ^ toot,  he  reached  the. crest  of  some  mountain  road,  taiook 
down  on  broken  waters  in  the  glen,  and  across  to  the  little. white* 
walled  convent  ^id  its  chestnuts,  and  back  to  the.  dim  ocean  \  there, 
on  the  sumipit  to  rest  with  the  odor  of  furze  blossoms  and  the  tinkle 
of  goats  in  the  air,  and,  while  the  mules  wound-  up  the  long;  ascent, 
to  turn  all  this  into  hasty  rhymes,,  .ending  with  the  thought  of  peace, 
and  love,  and  Edith.  Then,  the  bells  audibly  ^proachiqg, -aQd  the 
loud-voiced  muleteer  consigning  his  struggling  team  .to  rSaint  Michael 
and  three  hundred  devils  ;  and  thi^n  on  to  remoter  hilis,  or  moor  and 
swamp,  or  the  bridge  Bung  across- a  ravine,  or  the- path  above  a  preci- 
pice, with  mist  and  moonlight  belp^.  And  next  day  some  walled 
city,  with  its  decaying  towers  and  dim  piazza ;  some  church,  with  its 
balcony  of  ghastly  skulls  ;  some  abandoned  castle,  or  jasper-pillared 
Moorish  gateway  and  gallery.  Nor  were  the  little  ions  and  baiting- 
houses  without  compensations  for  their  manifold  discomforts.  The 
Spanish  country-folk  were  dirty  and  ignorant,  but  they  had  a  coar* 
tcsy  unknown  to  English  peasants  ;<  Sp^tl)ey  would  join  the  group 
around  the  kitchen  fire,  and  be,  as  far  as  his  imperfect  speech  allowed, 
one  with  the  rustics,  th<^ carriers,  the  hqstess*  the  children,  the  village 
barber,  the  familiar  priest  and  the  familiar  pigs.  When  chambermaid 
Josepha  tpok  kold  of  Uis,  hair  and  gravely  adyjised  Jum  never  to, tie  it 
or  to  wear  po\^dei:,  she  meant  simple  friendliness,  no  more...  In  ixis 
recoil  from  the'dr^am  of  b,uman  perfectibility,  Southey. allowed. i)iin». 
self  at  times  to  sqiiare  accounts  with  common-sense  by  a  cynical  out*, 
break ;  but,  i|i  truth,  be  was  a  warm-hearted  lover  of  his  kind. .  Even 
feudalism  and  Catholicism  had  not  utterly  degraded .  the  Spaniard.  - 
Southey  thanks ,Go^. that  the  pride  of  chivalry  is  cxtinguishiod ;-  his 
Protestant  zeal  bjecomes  deep-dyed  in  presence  Q^  our  .Lady  oi  Seven 
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Sorrows  and  tlw  Holy  Napkin.  *'  Here,  in  the  words  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,"  he  writes,  ** '  the  serious  folly  of  Superstition  stares  every 
man  of  sense  in  the  face.' "  Yet  Spain  has  inherited  tender  and 
glorious  memories  ;  by  the  river  E2la  he  recalls  Montemayor's  woo- 
ing of  his  Diana ;  at  Tordesillas  he  muses  on  the  spot  where  Queen 
Joaaoa  watched  by  her  husband's  corpse,  and  where  Padilla,  Martyr 
*  of  Freedom,  triumphed  and  endured.  At  length  the  travellers,  accom- 
panied by  Manuel,  the  most  vivacious  and  accomplished  of  barbery, 
drew  near  Madrid,  passed  the  miles  of  kneeling  washerwomen  and 
outspread  clothes  on  the  river  banks,  entered  the  city,  put  up  at  the 
Cruz  de  Malta,  and  were  not  ill-content  to  procure  once  more  a  well- 
cooked  supper  and  a  clean  bed. 

Southey  pursued  with  ardor  his  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  and 
could  soon  talk  learnedly  of  its  great  writers.  The  national  theatres, 
and  the  sorry  spectacle  of  buIlock<>ieasing,  made  a  slighter  impression' 
upoa  him  than  did  the  cloisters  of  the  new  Franciscan  Convent.  He 
had  been  meditating  his  design  of  a  series  of  poems  to  illustrate  the 
mythologies  of  the  world ;  here  the  whole  portentous  history  of  St. 
Francis  wa$  displayed  upon  the  walls.  **Do  they  believe  all  this, 
sir?'  he  asked  Mr.  Hill.  **  Yeft,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same 
kind,"  was  the  reply.  My  first  thought  was  .  .  .  here  is  a  mythology 
not  less  wild  and  fanciful  than  any  of  those  upon  which  my  imagina- 
tion was  employed^  and  one  which  ought  to  be  included  in  my  am- 
bitious design."  Thus  Southey's  attention  was  drawn  for  the  first 
time  to  the  legendary  and  monastic  history  of  the  Church. 

His  Ma  «sty  of  Spain,  with  his  courtesans  and  his  courtiers,  possibly 
also  with  the  Queen  and  her  gallants,  had  gone  westward  to  meet  the 
Portuguese  court  upon  the  borders.  As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore, 
no  traveller  could  hope  to  leave  Madrid,  every  carriage,  cart,  horse, 
mule  and  ass  being  embargoed  for  the  royal  service.  The  followers 
of  the  father  of  his  people  numbered  seven  thousand,  and  'they,  ad- 
vanced, devouring  all  before  them,  neither  paying  nor  promising  to 
pay,  leaving  a  broad  track  behind  as  bare  as  that  stripped  by  an  army 
of  ijoctists,  with  here  a  weeping  cottager,  and  there  a  smoking  cork- 
tree for  a  memorial  of  their  march.  Ten  days  after  the  king's  de- 
parture, Mr.  Hill  and  his  nephew  succeeded  in  finding  a  buggy  with 
two  mules,  and  made  their  escape,  taking  with  them  their  own  larder. 
Their  destination  was  Lisbon,  and  as  they  drew  towards  the  royal 
party,  Ihe  risk  of  embargo  added  a  zest  to  travel  hardly  less  piquant 
than  that  imparted  by  the  neighborhood  of  bandits.  It  was  mid- 
January ;  the  mountains  shone  with  snow;  but  olive-gathering  had 
begun  in  the  plains :  violets  were  in  blossom,  and  iii  the  air  was  a 
genial  warmth.  As  they  drove  south  and  west,  the  younger' traveller 
noted  for  his  diary  the  first  appearance  of  orange-treesi  the  first  myrtle, 
the  ikxsx  fence  of  aloes.  A  pressure  was  on  theii*  spirits  till  Lisbon 
should  be  reached  ;  they  would  not  linger  to  watch  the  sad  procession 
attending  a  body  uncovered  upon  its  bier ;  they  left  behind  the  pil- 
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grims  to  our  Lady's  Shrine,  pious  bacchanals  half  naked  and  haU 
drunk,  advancing  to  the  tune  of  bagpipe  and  drum  ;  then  the  gleam 
of  waters  before  them,  a  rough  two  hours'  passage,  and  the  weikry 
heads  were  on  their  pillows,  to  be  roused  before  morning  by  an  earth- 
quake,  with  its  sudden  trembling  and  cracking. 

Life  at  Lisbon  was  not  altogether  after  Southey's  heart.  His  uncle's 
books  and  manuscripts  were  indeed  a  treasure  to  explore,  but  Mr. 
Hill  lived  in  society  as  well  as  in  his  study,  2tnd  thought,  it  right  to 
give  his  nephew  the  advantage  of  new  acquaintances.  What  had  the 
author  of  Joan  of  Arc ^  the  husband  of  Edith  Southey^  the  disciple  of 
Rousseau,  of  Godwin,  the  Stoic,  the  tall,  dark-eyed  young  man  with  a 
certain  wildness  of  expression  in  his  face,  standing  alone  or  di$co$ics- 
ing  earnestly  on  Industrial  Communities  of  Women — what  had  he  U) 
do  with  the  inania  regna  of  the  drawing-room?  He  cared  nqt  for 
cards  nor  for  dancing  ;'  he  possessed  no  gift  for  turning  the  leaves  on 
the  harpsichord,  and  saying  the  happy  word  at  the  right  moment. 
3outhey,  indeed,  knew  as  little  as  possible  of  music ;  and  all  through 
his  life  acted  on  the  principle  that"  the  worthiest  use  of  sound  without 
sense  had  been  long  ago  discovered  by  schoolboys  let  loose  frop3|  their 
tasks ;  he  loved  to  create  a  chaos  of  sheer  noise  after  those  boors 
during  which  silence  had  been  interrupted  only  by  the  scraping  of 
his  pen.  For  the  rest,  the  sallies  of  glee  from  a  mountain  brook,  the 
piping  of  a  thrush  from  the  orchard-bough,  would  have,  delighted  him 
more  than  all  the  trills  of  Sontag,  or  the  finest  rapture  of  Malibran. 
It  was  with  some  of  the  superiority  and  seriousness  of  a  philosopher 
just  out  of  his  teens  that  he  unbent  to  the  frivolities  of  the  Lisbon 
drawing-rooms. 

But  if  Lisbon  had'  its  vexations,  the  country^  the  climate,  tfic 
mountains  with  their  streams  and  coolness,  the  odorous  gardens, 
Tagus  fishing  jn  the  sunlight,  the  rough  bar  glittering  with  while 
breakers,  and  the  Atlantic,  made  amends.  Wh^n  April  came,  Mr. 
Hill  moved  to  his  hous^  at  Cintra,  and  the  ipemories  and  sensations 
"felt  in  the  blood  and  felt  along  the  heart,"  which  gouthey  brought 
with  hini  to  England,  were  especially  associated  .with  this  deligh^ul 
retreat.  **  Never  was  a  house  more  completely  secluded  ,^n  my 
uncle's  :  it  is  so  surrounded  with,  lembn-trifes  and .  laurels  as  nowhere 
to  be  visible  ait  the  distance  of  ten  yards.  .  .'  \  A  little  stream  of  water 
runs  down  the  hill  before  the  door,  another  door  opens  ipto  a  lemon- 
garden,  and  from  the  sitting-room  we  have  just  such  a  prospect  oyer 
lemon-trees  and  laurels  to  an  opposite  hill  as,  by  proniising  a  better, 
invites  us  to  walk.  .  .  .  On  one  of  the  mountain  eminences , stands  the 
Penha  Cojn vent,  visible  from  the  hills  near  Lisbon.,  On  ^aivother  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle,  and  a  cistern,  within  its  boundaries, 
kept  alw^iys  full  by  a  spring  of  purest  wat^r  that  rises  in  it.  From 
this  elevation  the  eye  stretthes  over  a  bare  and  melancholy  counti^  to 
Lisbon  oh  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the jchst^nt  Convent  of 
Miifra.'the  Atlantic  ^bunding  the  greater  part  of  ^  tke  prospect.    I 
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never  beheld  a  view  that  so  efifectuaily  checked  the  wish  of  wander- 
ing. 

••Lisbon,  from  which  God  grant  me  a  speedy  deliverance,*'  is  the 
heading  of  ore  of  Southey's  letters  ;  but  when  the  day  came  to  look 
on  Lisbon  peihaps  for  the  last  time,  his  heart  grew  heavy  with  happy 
recollection.  It  was  with  no  regretfulieeling,  however,  that  he  lefaped 
ashore,  glad,  after  all,  to  exchangf  the  sparkling  Tagus  aiid  Che  lemon 
groves  of  Portugal  for  the  mud-eincumbered  tide  of  Avon  and  a  glimpise 
of  British  smoke.  "  I  intend  to  write  a  hymn,"  he  5ays,  "to  the  Dii 
Penates."'  His  joy  in  rcunipn  with  his  wife  was  made  more  rare  and 
tender,  bv  finding  hef  in  sorrow  \  the  grief  was^lso  peculiarly  his  own 
— Loyeli  was. dead.  He  had  been  tsdpen  ill  at  Salisbury,  and  by  his 
haste  to  reach  his  fireside  had  heightened,  the  fever  which  hung  upon 
him.  Coleridge,  writing  to  bis  friend  Poole  at  this  time,  expresses 
himself  with, amiable  but  iioactive  piety:  •'The  widow  is  calm,  and 
amused  with  her  beautiful  infant.  We  ^re  all  beconfe  itioVe  religious 
than  we  were.  God  be  ever  praised  for^all  thif^s."  Soutbey  aWo 
writes  characteristically :  *'  Poor  Lovell  \  1  am"  in  hope^  of  raising 
something  for  his  widow  by  publishing  his  best  pieces,  if  only  enough 
to  buy  her  a  harpsichord.  .  .  .  Will  you  procure  me  some  subscribers  ?** 
No  idle  conceit  of  serving  her ;  for  Mrs.  Lovell  with  her  child,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Coleridge  with  her  c{iildreni  at  a.  later  time  became  members 
of  the;  Southey  household.  •  Alrea4y — though  Coleridge  might  resent 
it — Southey  was  willing  to  par-t  with  some  vague  ^thusi^ms  which 
wandered  in  the  inane  of  a  young  m^n's  fancy,  for  the  sake  of  simple 
loyalties  and  manly  tendernesses.  -No  one  was  more  boyish-hearted 
than  Southey  at  fifty  ;  but  even  at  twenty-two  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising  \f>  fin4  gray  hairs  sprinl^ling  the  dark.  "  How  does  time 
*  mellow  down  our  opinions  !  Little  of  ..that  ardent  enthusiasm  which 
so  lately  fevered  my  whole  character  rem£^ins.  I  have  contracted  my 
sphere  of  action  within  the  little  circle  of  my  own  friends,  ^nd  even  my 
wishes  seldom  stray  beyond  it.  ^  ^  .  .  I  waiit  a  little  room  to  arrange 
my  books  in,  and  some  Ls^res  of,  my  own."  This  domestic  feeling  wad 
no^  a  besotted  contentment  in  narrow  interests ;  no  man  was  more 
deeply,  moved  by  the  political  changes  in  his  own' country,  .by  the  na- 
tional uprising  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  than  St)uthey.  Whije  seated 
at  his  desk,  his  int^lect  ranged  through  dim  centuries  of  the  pdst.  But 
his  he^  needed  an  abiding.place,  and  he  yielded  to  the  box)d$ — strict 
and  dear-rof  duty  and  of  love  which  bound  his  own  life  to  the  lives  of 
others. 

The  ambitious  quarto  on  which  Cottle  prided  himself  not  a  little  was 
now  published  (1796).  To  assign  its  true  place  lo  Joan  0/  Arc^  we 
must  rctnfember  that  nai'rative  poetry  iti  the  eighteenth  pentury'wai  pf 
the^  sTferidef^st  dimfensions  and  the  most  modest  temper,'.  Poems  p^ 
d«cription  and  sentiment  seemed  to  leiave  no  place  for  poems  of  action 
and  pasMon.  <  Delicately  finished  cabinet  pictures,  like  Shertstpney 
Sckootmisfirbsi  and  GoMsmith^s  Deserted  ViHage^  had  superseded  frescp-j 
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The  only  great  English  epic  of  that  century  is  the  pro*e  Odyssey  of 
which  Mr.  Tom  Jones  is  the  hero.  That  estimable  London  mecchaiit, 
Glover,  had  indeed  written  an  heroic  poem  containing  the  correct 
number  of  books ;  its  sab}ect  was  a  lofty  one  ;  the  sentiments  were 
generqus,  the  language  dignil^ed ;  and  inasmuch  as  Leonidas  was  a 
patriot  and  a  Whig,  true  Whig^  and  patriots  bought  and  praised  the 
poem.  Bat  Glover's  poetry: tacks  the  informing  breath  of  Hfe.  His 
second  poem,  the  Athenmd^  appeared  after  his'  deiith,  aitd  Us  thirty 
books  fell  plumb  hito  the  waCer'of  pbflivion.  It.  looked  as  M  the  nar- 
rative poem  k  i9Hg\u  Jtaleiiie  was. dead  In  English  IHeralfiire.  .Cowp^ 
had  given  breadth,  with  a  mingled  gayety  and  gravity,  to  the  poetry  of 
description  and  sentiment ;' Burns  had  made  the  air  tremulous  with 
snatches  of  pure  and  thrilling  sofig }  the  Lyrical  BaUatis  were,  tiot  yet 
At  this  moment,  from  a  provincial  press,  yoan  of  Are  was  issiicd.  As 
a  piece  of  romantic  narrative  it  belongs  to  the  new  age  of  poetry ;  in 
scittiment  tt  \%  rtfvoltttionary  and  republican ;-  its  garment  of  dtyle  is  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  >^owhere,  except  it  be  in  the  verses  which 
l»ii  **  Inoculation^  lovely  Maid!"  does  the  personified  abstrdctioD, 
galvanized  into  life  by  printer's  type  and  poet's  epithet,  stalk  mofci  at . 
^rgethan  in  thie  imfortunate  ninth  book»  the  Vision  of  the  Maid,  which 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich;  pronounced  worthy  of  Dante»  The  crit- 
ical reviews  of  the  >time  were  libetalin  politics,  and  the  pk^m'was 
praised-  and  bought.  '*  Bksissot  murdered  "  was  good,  and  "  the  blame- 
less wife  of  Roland '*  atoned  for  some  offences  against  taste ;  there  was 
also  that  notable  reference  to  4he  "Alnrfghty  people"  who  *'from 
their  t3rrant-s  hand  dashed  down-the  iron  rod."  •  The  delegated  maid 
iS'^a  treature  overflowing  with  Rou^eaulsh  .sensibility;  virtue,  inno- 
ceacoy  the  peaceful  cot,  stand  oVer  agafnist  the  wars  andtyra^nhy.of  kiogs, 
and*  the  superstition  and  cruel  ty  of  prelates.  Southey  himself  soon  dis- 
relished the  youthful  heats  and  violences  of  the  poeixi  J  he  valued  it  as 
the  work  which  €rst  lifted  him  intd  public  view  ;  and,  partly  out  of  a 
land  kA  graifitude,  he  rehandled  the  Joan  again  and  again.  It  would 
fur«ish'an'lifStfuctive  ieison  to  a  young  writer  to  note  how  its  asperi- 
ties Were's<lftened,' it?  sphsm  subdued^  its  strelHng  wordls  abated.  '  Yet 
its  chief  in tef est  will  be  perceived  only  by  readers  of  the  darlier.text 
To  the  secorid  book  Coleridge  contributed  somef  four  hundred,  lines, 
where  Platonk  philosophy  and  protests  against  the  Newtonian  hypoth- 
esis of  aether  are  not  very  appropriately  brought  into  connection,  with 
the^hepherd^girt'of  Domremi.  Tliese  linesf  disappeared  fiv>m  all  edi- 
tions after  the  first.* 

•  .'...        . •     •  -.  •     -  » 

1  -  -  —      «.-■  — 

1  •   ,  n  •      '  '  * 

.  ,*  I  iiqd  ja  a  cai^lo^ae  pf  jB^oglish  Poetry,  xS62,  tlue  following  paaage  from  an  an- 
tpgraph  letter  ot  S.  T.  Coleridge,  dated  Bristol,  July  i6th,  1814,  then  m  Mr.  Wcker- 
iiig's  possession :  "  I  looked  over  the  first  five  books  of  the  first  (quarto)  edition  of 
JoaH  of  Arc  yesterday,  at  Hood's  request,  in  order  to  mark  the  lines 'wfittenby  me. 
^was  really  aatooished— I,  at  the  seho(^>oy,  wrebchedall^orieinachiaex^. ;  tttrnttfae 
transmogrification  4)f  the  fanatio  yirampi^into  a  modern  Nov^l-f^s^wtiig^FOMiAytt^tf 
the  Age  of  Reason,  a  Tom  Pain6.  in  petticoats,  bulsolovely !  aoa  iaIov3e]BCffe4car! 
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Thte  n<iighborhood  of  Brf«tol  wAs  for  the  present  Sonthey's  home. 
The^ttit^ketYirtg  of  his  Wood  by  the  beauty,  the  air  and  sun,  of  South- 
ern Europe,  thtsense  of  power  impeirted  by  his  achievement  in  poetry, 
the  -joy  of  reaniori  with  his  young  wife,  the  joy,  also,  df  solitude 
amoftg  rocks  and  woods,  cotnbin«d  to  throw  hrm  into  a  vivi4  atid  cre- 
ative iyfood:  His  head  wiis  iuH  of  designs  for  tragedies,  epics,  novels. 
rdmanc^,  talcs-^amoiHf  the  rest,  **  My  Oriental  poem  of  TheDestruci 
rrbfl  of  therDonof  Daniel.*'  He  has  a  **Helkron  kitid  of  dropsy**  upon 
bha  r-^  h<e  had'  i^th^r  leave  «f!  eating  than*  poetizing.  He  was  lalsb  en- 
gag%'<l  fn  n^ldttgthe  profmised'book  of  travel  fc^r  Cottle  ;  in  what  leis- 
ure^ Tttfie  temained  after  th^e  cmploytnents  he  scr'ibbled  for  Tkk 
ilimtMf  Magazine y  and  to  g^dtd  purpose,  for  in  eight  months  he  had 
earned  txo  less  than  ** seven  pounds  find  two  pair  iof  breeches,"  Which, 
a$  he^<obi^rte9  to  his  brother  Tott,  **is  not  amiss."  He  was  resolved 
to  be  happy,  and  he  wats^haj^y.  •  Now,  too; -the  foolish  estrangement 
on  Coleridge's  partwas-brought  to  aniend.  Southeyhad  been  making 
some' acquainta]loe>  with  German  literature  at  second-hand.  He  had 
read  Taylor's  rendering  of  Bfl!*ger*s  Lenore^  and  wondered  who  this 
William  Taylor  was  ;  he  had  read  Schiller's  Cabal  and  Love  in  a 
wretehed  tt^smidatlon,'  findrng  the  fifth  iact  dreadfully  affecting;  he  had 
aiteo  read  SbhAller^s-  Fieseo:  Qolet^d^ewas  just  back  after  a  visit  fo 
Kfmtitgiiain,^  bm  sdll  held  off  from  Ws'tjrother-in-l^w  and 'former 
friend,  A  sentence  of  Schiller,  copied  on  a  slip  of  paper  by  Southey, 
with^ft  word  or  two  of  concilia/lion;  wa^semto  the  offendpi  Abdiel  of 
Pantisoicracy  r  *'  Fiesco !  Ftesco !  thou  leavest  a  void*  in  my  bosom, 
which  tW<»1li»iian  race,  thrice  told,  will  never  fill  up."  It  did- not  take 
AUGh  to  melt  the- faint  resentment  of  Coleridge,  and  to  open  his  liberal 
heart.  An  ■  •  imervie W  followed,  an<l  in  '  art  hour's  tikne,  as  the  story  is 
told  byCole*Jdge's  riephew,  **  these  two  extfaordinary  youths  were 
arm  in  £Erm  again.'* 

SeMen  pibunds  and  two  pair  of  breeches  are  not^miss,  but  pounds 
t^e  to  theiflsdveB  wings;  and  fly  away  :  a  poet's  wealth  is  commonly 
in  tb€paul»-pdst^fuiufum  tense  j  ittherefore  behooved  Southey  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  tmeifdid  study  of  the  taw.  By  Christmas  he  would  re- 
ceive the  first  infttatffient'Of  an  annhal  allowance  of  160/.  promised  by 
his'gen<SfOds  fri«nd  Wyftn  upon  coming  of  age ;  but  Southey,  who' had 
just  wrltl«Mi'hi«  Hymnt^  /A^  /V«drAv*— a  poem  of  grave  tenderness  and 
sobeif  tf4a«y-*^1aiew  thaw  those  deities  are  exact  in  their  demand' for 
th«  dtiesof  fire<and  8alt;f«r  the  firstlings  of  fruits,  and  for  offerings  of 
fine  flour.  A  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  would  not  appease  them,  To 
London,  therefore,  he  must  go,  and  Blacks  tone  must  become  his 
counsellor.  But  never  did  Sindbad  suffer  from  the  tyrannous  old  man 
betwastttils  shoulders'as  Robert  Southey  suffered  ftrom  Blackstone. 

.',  "  ■  t  • _ 

*  On^her^  r^tbiedeJ^kJimtfg^ijf^*  ^ryHalzem  /  3,  at  the  utter  wont  of  all  xiiythnt  iA 
the  v^-9e,  the  -moaottony  and  the  dead  pTiwi^b  down  of  tbt^pause^apd  pl.theab' 
sei8»«fcU'1»Hieifltoader,- and  sinew  iB  the  rii7ie'Ufie6.**-  -^  ''-..'• 
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London  in  itself  meant  deprivation  of  all  that  he  most  cared  for  ;  he  i 
loved  to  shape  his  life  in  large  and  simjp^e  lines,  and  London  se^nned 
to  scribble  over  his  consciousness  with  distractions  and  intricacies. 
**My  spirits  always  sink  when  I  approach  it.  Green  fields  are  my 
delight.  'I  am  not  only  better  in  health,  but'  even  in  heart,  ia-4he 
country.**  Some  of  his  father's  love  of  rutaX  sights  and  sounds  was 
in  him^  though  hare-huntiog  was  not  an  aauDsement  of  Southey>tiie 
vounger  ;  he  wias  as  little  oi  a  sportsoi^^n  as  his  friend  <Sir  Thosiais 
More  :■  the  only  murderous  sport,  indeed,  which  Southeyever  eilgagied 
in  was  that  of  pistoUshooting,  with  sand  ior  ammunition,  at-the  wttsps 
in  Bedford*s  garden,  when  he  needed  ^  diversion  from  the  wars  (^ 
Talbot  and  the  "missioned  Maid."  Two  pleasures  of  a>]*afe  kind 
London  offered^ — the  presence  of  old;  frieadsj  and  the  pursuit -of  ^ 
books  upon  the  stalls.  Bui  not  even  ior  these  best' lures  proposed  by 
the  Demon  of  the  place  would  Southey  renounce- 


(V'l 


The  genial  influences' 

And  thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  found  where'er 

We  bresuhe  beneath  the  open  sky,  andse6 
Barth^s  ttberal  bosom/*  .       , 

To.  London,  however,  he  would  go,  snd  would  read  nine  hours  a  day 
at  law.  Although  he  pleaded  at  times  against  his  iritetidi^'pfofession. 
Sou  they  really  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  overcome  hi9  repugnance  td 
legal  studies,  and  for  a  while  Blackstone^nd  Mndoc  seemed  t6  advance 
side  by  side.  But  the' bent  of  his  nature  was  strofig;  **  I  comniit 
wiiful  murder  on  m-y  own  intellect,"  he  wHt^,  two^^  years  teter,  **hy 
drudging  at  law.'V  And  the  worst  or  the  best  of  it  was  t^iac  all  his 
drudgery -was- useless,  Southey's  memory  was  <>f'tliait  serviceabte, 
sieve-like  kind  which  retains  everything  needful  to  ite  possessor,  and 
drops  everything  which  is  mere  encumbrance.'  Evety  circumstancis  in 
the  remotest  degree  connected  with  the  seminary  Of  magicians  inlhe 
J>om  Daniel  under  ttie  roots  of  the  sea  adhered  to  his  memory,  but  hbw 
to  proceed  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was- always- just  forgoieftn 
since  yesterday.  *'  I  am  not  indolent ;  Moathe  indolence^  but, indeed, 
reading  law  is  laborious  indolence — it  is  thrashing  straw.  . '.  j  I  have 
given  all  possible  attention,  and  attempted  to  command  volition  ;  <  »  . 
close  the  book  and  all  was  gone/'-  in  iSoi  there  was  a  chanced 
Southey's  visiting  Sicily  as  secretary  to  some  Italian  Legation.  ''It 
iis  unfortunate,"  he  writes  to  Bedford,  --'-tha*  you- cannot- come  to  the 
sacrifice  of  one  l^w-book — my  whple  proper. stuck — whom  I  design-to 
take  up  to  the  top  of  Moupt  ^tna,  for  the'enpreas  purpose  of  throw- 
ing him  straight  to  the  devil.  Huzza,  Oroevenor !  I  wa^  ence-afraid 
that  I  should  have  a  deadly  deal  of  law  tofo^et  whenever  I  hSd  done 
with  it-,  bttt  my  brains,  God  blfess  th^m^^neve?  received  any,  and  I  am 
as  ignorant  as  heart  could  wish.    The  tares  would  not  grow." 

As  spring  advanced,  impatience  quickened  within  him  ;  the  craving 
for  a  idnely-place  in  sight  of  something  green  became  tdo  strong. 
Wtty  might  not  law  bereadiji  Hafiafiehirie;niMiec,b;H^p843^;l^!^4.^ 


« 
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poetry  be  written?  Southey  longed  to  fill  his  eyesight  wiEfa  the^ea, 
%n4  with  sunsets  over  the  sea;  he  .longed  .to  renew-  that  delicious 
sheck^  of  plunging  in  salt-  waves  which  he  had  last  enjoyed  in  the 
Aciantic  at-fhe  foot'  of  the  giorioos  Arrabida  mountain.  Lodgings 
wew  found ^at  Burton,  near  Christ  Church  (1797) ;  and  here  tookplace. 
a  ihtle  Southey  family  ^gathering,  for  his  mother  joined  them,  and  his- 
br<7tber'^Toni)  the  midshipman,  just  released  from  a  French  prison. 
H^ce^  too,  came.  Cottle,  and  there  were  talks  about  the  new  volume  of 
shorter 'poems.  Here  came.Lloydf  the  friend  of  Coleridge,  himself  a 
writer  of  verse ;  and  with  Lloyd  came  Lamb,  the  play  of  whose  letters 
s^w  that  he  found-  in  Southey  not  only  afeUow^lover  of  quaint  books, 
hut  also  a  iready  smiler  at  quips  and  4:ranks  and  twinklings  of  sly 
absurdity.  And  here  he  found  John  Rickmani,  *'the  sturdiest  of  jovial 
companions,"  whose  clear  head  and  stout  heart  wereat'Souihey's  ser« 
vice  whenever  they  w^ere  needed  through  all  the  future  years. 

When  the  holiday  iit .  Burton  was  at  an  end,.  Southey  had  for  a  time 
no  fixed  abode.  He  is-  now  to  be  seen  roaming  over  the  cliffs  by  the 
Avon,  and  now  casting  a  glance  across  some  book-stall  near  Gray's 
Inn.  In^  these  and  subsequent  visits  to  London  he  twas  wistful  for 
home,  and  eager  to  hasten  back.  *'  At  last,  my  dear  Edith,  I  sit  dowa 
to  write  to  you  in  -quiet  and  something,  like  comfort.  .  ...  <  My 
moroing  has  l^een  spent  pleasantly,  for  it  has  been.sp»ent  alone  in  the 
library;  the  hours  so. em  ployed  pass  rapidly  enough^. but  I  grow  more 
and  more  ^ome>sick,  like  a  spoilt  childi  .On  the  29th  youjnay  expect 
me.  <  Term  opens  on  the  26th.  After,  eating  my  third  dinner  .1  can 
drive  to  the  mail;  and  thirteen  shiUings.will  be  well  bestowed  in.bringr 
ing  me  home  four-and-twenty- hours  earlier:  it  is  not  above  sixpence . 
an  hour,  Edith.,  and  I  would  gladly  purchase  aa  hour  at  home  now  at 
a  much  higher  price."     . 

A  visit  to  Norwich  (t79S)  was  pleasant  and  useful,.  4s  widening,  the 
circle  of  his  Hter&i^y  friends  Here  Southey  obtained  ,aa.  introduction 
to  William  Taylor^ 'wh^se  translations  from  the  Germaohad  previously, 
attracted  his  notice^  Norwich,  at  the  end  of  the  last  ceotury^  afid  the 
beginning  of  the  present,  was  a  little  Academe  among  provinctalcities, 
where  the  beiies^leUres  and  .mutual  admiration  were/assiduously  culti- 
VMed.  Southey  saw  Norwich  at  its  best.  Among,  its. /' superior 
people''  Were  several  who  really  deserved  something  better  than  that 
vague  disttnctioov  Chief  amxmg  them  was  Dr.  Sayers,  ^hom  theGer^ 
man  critics  compared  to  Gray^  who  had  handled  the  Korse  mytibology 
in  poetry,  who  created  the  English  monodrame,  and  introduced,  the 
rhymeless  measures  followed  by  Southey.  He  rested  too. soon. upon  his 
well<^aFned  reputationi  contented  himself  with  touching  and  retouch- 
ing his  verses;  and  possessing  singulariy  pleasing  maoners,  abounds 
ing- information;  and  genial  wit,  embellidied  and  enjoyed  society.* 


*  See  Sou&ey's  Mtklc  00  "  Dr^  Sstjtcsv'*  WorJay"-  -QukrUriyJiH/itw,  January, 
1827. 
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William  Taylor,  Che  biographer  of  Sayers,  was  a  few  years  his  junior. 
He  was  versed  in  Goethe,  in  Schiller,  in  the  great  Kotzebue — Shake- 
spere's  immediate  successor,  in  Klopstock,  in  the  fantastic  ballad,  in 
the  new  criticism,  and  all  this  at  a  time  when  German  characters  were 
as  undecipherable  to  niost  Englishmen  as  Assyrian  arrow-heads. 
The  whirligig  of  time  brought  an  odd  revenge  when  Carlyle,  thirty 
years  later,  hailed  in  Taylor  the  first  example  of  '*  the  natiiral-bqni. 
English  Philistine."  In  Norwich  he  was  known  as  a  model  of  jpJal 
virtue,  a  rising  Hght  of  that  illuminated  city,  a  man  Whose  extraon^- 
nary  range  pointed  him  out  as  the  fit  and  pr6per  person  to  be  internK 
gated  by  any  blue-stocking  lady  upon  topics  as  remote  as  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  Chim-Cham-Chow.  William 
Taylor  had  a  command  of  new  and  mysterious  words  :  he  shone  in, 
paradox,  and  would  make  ladies  aghast  by  "defences  of  suidde, 
avowals  that  snuff  alone  had  rescued  htm  from  it ;  information,  gtyen 
as  certain,  that  *  God  save  the  King '  was  sung  by  Jeremiah  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  ;"  *  with  other  blasphemies  borrowed  from  the 
German,  and  too  startling  even  for  rationalistic  Norwich.  Dr.  Enfield. 
from  whose  Speakeiro^s  fathers  learned  to  recite  **  My  name  is  Norval," 
was  no  longer  living  ;  he  had  just  departed  in  the  odorof  dilettanteism. 
But  solemn  Dr.  Alderson  was  here,  and  was  now  engaged  in  giving 
awi^y  his  daughter  Amelia  to  a  divorced  bridegroom,  the  painter  Opie. 
Just  now  Elizabeth  Gurney  was  listening-in  the  Friends'  Meeting- 
House  to  that  discourse  which  ti'ansformed  her  from  a  gay  haunter  of 
country  ball-rooms  to  the  sister  knd  servant  of  Newgate  prisoners. 
The  Martineaus  also  were  of  Norwich,  and  upon  subsequent  visits  the 
author  of  Tkaiab<k2^<di  Kehama  was  scrutinized  by  the  keep  eyes  of  a 
little  g^rl — ^not  bom  at  the  date  of  his  first.visit — ^who  smiled  somewhat 
too  early  and  somewhat  too  maliciously  at  the  air^  and  affectations  of 
her  native  town,  and  whose  pleasure  in  pricking  a  wind-bag,  literary, 
political,  or  religious,  was  only  over-exquisite.  But  Harriet  Martin- 
eau;  who-  honored  courage,  purity,  faithfulness,  'and  strength  wher- 
ever thev  were  found,  reverenced  the  Tory  Churthman,  Robert 
Southey.f  i 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Norwich,  a  small  house  was  taken  at 
Westbury  (1797),  a  village  two  miles  distant  ftom  Bristol.  i)uHng 
twetve  l^ppy  months  this  continued  to  be  Southe/s  home.  "  I' never , 
before  o^  stnce^"  he  says  in  one  of  the  prefaces  to  bis  collected  poems, 
*•  produced  ^o  much  poetry  in  the  same  space  of  time."  William  Tay- 
lor, by  talks  about  Voss  and  the  German  idyls,  had  set  Southey  think- 
ing of  a  series  of  English  Eclogues ;  Taylor  also  expressed  his  wonder 
that  some  one  c^  our  poets  had  not  undertaken  what  the  French  and 
Germans  so  long  supported — ^an  Almanac  of  the  Muses,  or  Annual 
Anthology  of  minor  poems  by  various  writers.    The  suggestioh  was 


*  Harriet  Martineao :  Autobiography,  i.  p. ., 

t  See  her  "  History  of  the  Peace,"  Book  vi.  chap,  xvi. 
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wqII  received  by  Southey,  who  became  editor  of  such  annual  volumes 
fQr  the  years  1799  and  i8oo.  At  this  period  were  produced  many  of 
the  ballads,  and.  short  pieces  ivhich  are  perhaps  more  ^neraily  known 
than  any  other  of  Southey  "s  writings.  He  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  the  craft  and  mystery  of  such  verse-.making  in  the  Morning 
/^psty  earning  thereby  a  guinea  a  week,  but  it  was  not  until  Bishop 
Bruno  was  written  at  Westbury  that  he  bad  the  luck  to  hit  off  the  right 
tone,  as  he  conceived  it,  of  the  modern  ballad.  The  populanty  of  his 
^fap^  the  Maid  of  thf  Inn,  which  unhappy  children  got  by  hearty  and 
which  some  .on,e  even  dramatized,  was  an  affliction  to  its  author,  for 
he  ^ould  jather  have  been  remembered  as  a  ballad-writer  in  connec- 
tion with  Rudiger  and  Lord  William,  What  he  has  written  in  this 
kind  certainly  does  not  move  the  heart  as  with  a  trumpet ;  it  does  not 
bring  with  it  the  dim  burden  of  sorrow  which  is  laid  upon  the  spirit  by 
songs  like  those  of  Yarrow  crooning  of  "  old,  unhappy,  far*off  things." 
But  to  tell  a  tale  of  fantasy  briefly,  clearly,  brightly,  and  at  the  same 
time  with,  a  certain  heightening  of  imaginative  touches,  is  no  common 
aQhievement.  The  spectre  of  the  niurdered  boy  in  Lord  William  shorxt 
I  Upon  by  a  sudden  moonbeam,  and  surrounded  by  the  welter  of  waves, 
I  is  more  than  a  picturesque  apparition  ;  readers  of  goodwill  may  find 
;  him  a  very  genuine  little  ghost,  a  stern  and  sad  justicer.  What  has 
been  named  "the  lyrical  cry"  is  hard  to  find  in  any  of  Southey 's 
shorter  poems.  In  Roderick  and  elsewhere  he.  takes  delight  in  repre- 
senting great  moments  of  life  when  fates  are  decided.;  but  such 
moments  are  usually  represented  as  eminences  on  which  will  and  pas- 
sion wrestle  in  a  mortal  embrace,  and  if  the  cry  of  passion  be  heard, 
it  is  often  a  half-stifled  death  cry.  The .  best  of.  iiouthey's  shorter 
poems,  expressing  personal  feelings,  are  those  which  sum  up  the  vir- 
tue spread  over  seasons  of  life  and  long  habitual  moods.  Sometimes 
he  is  simply  sportive,  as  a  serious  man  released  from  thought  and  toil 
may_  be.  and  at  such  times  the  sporiiveness,  while  genuine  as  a  school- 
boy's, is»  like  a  schoolboy's,  the  reverse  of  keen-edged  ;  on  other  occa- 
sions he  expresses  simply  a  strong  man's  endurance  of  sorrow ;  but 
more  often  an  undertone  of  gravity  appears  through  his  glee^  and  in 
his  sorrow  thexc  is  something  of  solemn  joy. 

^n  this  year. (1799)  ^^^oc  was  steadily  advancing,  and  The  Destruc- 
tion of  the^  Dom. Daniel  had  been  already  sketched  in  outline.  Southey 
Was  fortunate  in  finding  an  admirable  listener.  The  Pneumatic  Insti- 
tution, established  in  Bristol  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  was  now  under  the  care 
of  a  youth  lately  an  apothecary's  apprentice  at  Penzance,  a  poet,  but 
still  more  a  philosopher,  **  a  miraculous  young  man."  *' He  is  not 
yef  twenty-one,  nor  has  he  applied  to  chemistry  more  than  eighteen 
months,  but  he  has  advanced  with  such  seven-leagued  strides  as  to 
over,take  everybody.-  His  name  is  Davy" — Humphry  Davy'—'* the 
young  chemist,  the  young  everything,  the  man  least  ostentatious,  of 
'  first  talent  that  I  have  ever  known."  Southey  would  walk  across  from 
Westbury,  an  easy  walk  over  beautiful  ground,  to  bteathe  Davy's 
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wonder-working  gas,  *'  which  excites  all  possible  mental  and  inusciilar  < 
energy,  and  induces  almost  a  delirium  of  pleasurable  sensations  with- 
out any  subsequent  dejection."  Pleased  to  find  scientific  proof  tfalat 
he  possessed  a  poet's  fine  susceptibility,  he  records  that  the  nitrous 
oxide  wrought  upon  htm  more  readily  than  upon  any  other  of  its 
votaries.  **  Oh,  Tom !"  he  exclaims,  gasping  and  ebullient — •**  oh, 
Tom  !  such  a  gas  has  Davy  discovered,  the  gaseous  oxide !  .  .  .  Davy 
has  actually  invented  a  new  pleasure  for  which  language  has  no  hanie. 
I  am  going  for  more  this  evening ;  it  makes  one  strong,  and  so  h^ppy! 
so  gloriously  happy  !  .  ,  .  Oh,  excellent  air-bag  !"  K  Southey  drew 
inspiration  from  Davy*s  air-bag,  could  Davy  do  less  than  lend  his 
ear  to  Southey 's  epic  ?  They  would  stroll  back  to  Martin  tiall — so 
christeaed  because  the  birds  who  love  delicate  air  built  under  ils 
eaves  their  **  pendent  beds" — ^and  in  the  large  sitting-room,  its  recesses 
stored  with  books,  or  seated  near  the  currant-bushes  in  the  garden, 
the  tenant  of  Martin  Hall  would  read  aloud  of  Urien  and  Madoc  and 
Cadwallon.  When  Davy  had  said  good-by,  Southey  would  sit  long 
in  the  window  open  to  the  west,  poring  on  the  fading  glories  of  sun- 
set, while  about  him  the  dew  was  cool,  an4  the  swallows*  tiny  shrieks 
of  glee  grew  less  frequent,  until  all  was  hushed  arid  another  day  was 
done.  And  sometimes  he  would  muse  how  all  things  that  he  needed 
for  utter  happiness  were  here-^all  things— and  then  would  rise  aa 
ardent  desire — except  a  child. 

Martin  Hall  was  unhappily  held  on  no  long  lease  ;  its  owner  now 
required  possession,  and  the  Southeys,  with  their  household  gods, 
had  reluctantly  to  bid  it  farewell.  Another  trouble,  and  a  tnore 
formidable  one,  at  the  same  time  threatened'.  What  with  Aniutal 
Anthologies,  Madoc  in  Wales,  Madoc  in  Aztlan,  the  design  for  a 
great  poem  on  the  Deluge,  for  a  Greek  drama,  for  a  Portuguese 
tragedy,  for  a  martyrdom  play  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary— what 
with  reading  Spanish,  learning  Dutch,  translating  and  reviewing  for 
the  booksellers — Southey  had  been  too  closely  at  work.  His  heart 
began  to  take  fits  of  sudderi  and  violent  pulsation  ;  his  sleep,  ordi- 
narily as  sound  as  a  child's,  became  broken  and  unrefreshing.  Unless 
the  disease  w'ere  thrown  off  by  regular  exercise,  Beddoes  assured  him, 
it  would  fasten  upon  him,  and  could  not  be  overcome.  Two  years 
previously  they  had  spent  a  shimmer  at  Burton,  in  Hampshire  ;  why 
should  they  not  go  there  again  ?  In  June,  1799,  unaccompanied  by 
his  wife,  whose  health  seemed  also  to  be  impaired,  Southey  went  to 
se^k  a  house.  Two  cottages,  convertible  into,  one,  with  a  garden,  a 
fisn-pond,  and  a  pigeon-house,  promised  a  term  of  quiet  and  coniifort 
in  **  Southey  Palace  that  is  to  be."  Possession  was  not  to  be  had 
until  Michaelmas,  and  part  of  the  intervening  time  was  very  enjoy- 
ably  spent  in  roaming  among  the  vales  and  woods,  the  coombes  and  : 
cliffs  of  Devon.  It  was  in  some  measure  a  renewal  of  the  open-air  j 
delight  which  had  been  his  at  the  Arrabida  and  Cintra.  .*'  I  have  seea  1 
the  Valley  of  Stones,"  he  writes  :  **  Imagine  a  narrow  vale  between 
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two  ridges  of  hills  sonae^hat  steep  ;  the  southern  WU  turfed ;  the  vale 
'whicjhi  runs  from  east  to  west  covered  with  huge  stones  and  fragments 
of  stones  among  the  fern  that  fills  it ;  the  northern  ridge  completely 
bare,  excoriated  Of  all  turf  and  all  soil,  the  very  bones  and  skeleton  of 
the  earth ;  rock  reclining  upon  rock,  stone  piled  upon  slone«  a  huge 
and,  terrific  mass.  A  palace  of  the  Preadamite  kings,  a  city  of  the 
Analcim,  must  have  appeared  so  shapeless  and  yet  so  Uke  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  shaped,  after  the  waters  of  the  flood  subsided.  I 
ascended  with  some  toil  the  highest  point ;  two  large  stones  inclining 
on  each  other  iformed  a  rude  port^  on  the  summits  here  I  sat  down  ; 
a  little  Jev^l  platform  about  two  yards  long  lay  before  me,  and  then 
the  eye  i^  immediately  upon  the  sea,  far,  very  far  below.  I  n^ver 
felt  the  sublimity  of  solitude  before." 

But  Soathey  could  not  rest.  **  I  had  rather  leave  off  eating  than 
poetizing,"  he  had  said ;  and  now  tfce  words  seemed  coming  true,  for 
he  still  poetized,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  eat.  **  Yesterday  I  finished 
Madoc^  thank  God !  and  thoroughly  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  but  I 
have  resolved  on  one  great,  laborious,  and  radical  alteration^  It  was 
my  design  to  identify  Madoc  with  Mango  Capac,  the  legislator  of 
Peru  :  in  this  I  have  totally  failed ;  therefore  Mango  Capac  is  to  be 
the  hero  of  another,  poem."  There  is  something  charming  in  the 
logic  of  Southey's  **  therefore  ;"  so  excellent  an  epic  hero  must  not  go 
to  waste ;  but  when,  on  the  following  morning,  he  rose  early,  it  was 
to  put  on  paper  the  first  hundred  lines,  not  of  Mango  Capac,  but  of 
the  Dom  Daniel  poem  which  we  know  as  ThaJaba.  A  Mohammed,  to 
be  written  in  hexameters,  was  also  on  the  stocks ;  and  Coleridge  had. 
protnised  the  half  of  this.  SoUlhey,= who  remembered  a  certain  quarto 
volume*  on  Pantisocracy  and  other  great  unwritten  works,  including 
the  last — z  Life  of  Lessing,  by. Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — knew  ihe 
worth  of  his  collaborateur's  promises.  However,  it  matters  little ; 
"the  only  inconvenience  that  his  dereliction  can  occasion  will  be  that 
I  shall  write  the  poem  in  fragments,  and  have  to  seam  them  together 
at  last,"  *•  My  Mohammed  will  be  what  I  believe  the  Arabian  was  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career — sincere  in  enthusiasm ;  and  it  would 
puzzle  a  caspist'to  distinguish  between  thfe  belief  of  inspiration  and 
actual  enthusiasm."  A  shoift  fragment  of  the  Mohammed  was  actually 
written  by  Coleridge,  and  a  short  ^ragnrent  by  Southey,  which,  dating 
from  1799,  have  an  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish hexameter.  Last  among  these  many  projects,  Southey  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  undertake  one  great  historical  work — the  History  oi 
PortugaL  .  This  was  no  dream-project ;  Mango  Capac  never  descended 
from  his  father  the  Sun  to  appear  in  Southey's  poem  ;  Mohammed  / 
never  emerged  from  the  cavern  where  the  spider  had  spread  his  net ; 
but  the  work  which  was  meant  to  rival  Gibbon's  great  history  was  in 
part  achieved.  It  is  a  fact  more  pathetic  than  many  others  which 
make  appeal  for  tears,  that  this  most  ambitious  and  most  cherished 
design  of  Southey's  life,  conceived  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  kept 
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constantly  in  view  through  all  his  days  of  t&il,  was  not  yet<  liaUf 
wrought  «i]t  when,  forty  years  later,  the  pen  dr6pped  from  his  hiUM, 
and  the  worn-oat  brain  could  think  no  more.  ..i^ 

The  deal  shairrags  had  hardly  been  cleared  out  of 'th€  twin  i^^tt^^es 
at  Burton,  when  Southey  wass  prostrated'  by- a  nervous'  f^ert  on 
recovering,  he  moved  to  Bristol,  still  weak;  with  str^g«  pains  kbioiil 
the  heart,  and*  sadden  seizures  of  the  head.  An  entire -thj^^rol 
scene  was  obviously  desirable  The  sound  of  the  bro<>k  'thiat  raif 
beside  his  uncle's  door  at  Cintra,  Ihe  scent  of  the  temoii-|frbv^,  tfitcf 
gcandeur  xsf  the  Anrabida,  haunted  his  memory ;  there  wereliootaf 
and  manuscripts  to  be  found  in  Portugal  which  wer^  essentisQ  ih  '  the 
preparation  of  his  gtciht  history  of  that  country.  Mr.  Hill  inirited 
him;  his  good  friend  Elmsley,  an  old' schoolfellow,  offered  !i^  a 
hundred  pounds.  From  every  pio'int  M  view  it  seemed  right  knd 
prudent  to  gOi  .  Ailing  and  unsettted  a9  he  was;  he  yet  found  stf^glH 
and  time  to  put  his  hand  to  a'good  work  before  leaving  Bristol!  Cha&> 
terton  always  interested  Soathdy  dee^  ;  they  had  this  much  at^^ist 
in  common,  that  both  had  often  list^ied  tb  the  chimes  of*  St;  yivtf 
RedcUffe,  that  both  were  lovers  of  antiquity,  both  were  rich  W  Stditj 
of  verse,  and  lacked  all  other  riches*  Chatterton's  Sister;  Mi^.  I^ewi 
ton,  and  her  chiW  were  needy  and  neglected:  It  occurred  to  Sowfe^y 
and  Cottle  that  an  edition  of  her  tn-other's  pioem^  might  be  published 
for  her  benefit.  Subscribers  camei  in  slowly,  and  the  plan  underw^bnf 
some  alterations  ;  but  in  the  end  the  charitable  thought  bore  truit,^and 
the  sister  and  niece  of  the  great  unhappy  boy  w^tte  lifted  into  security 
and  comfort.  To  have  done  something'  to  appease  the  moody  ^uid 
indignant  spirit  of  a  dead  poet,  was  wetl ;  to  have  rescued  frbm  want 
a  poor  woman  4Uid  her  daughter,  was  perhaps  even  better. 

Early  in  April,  1800,  Southey  was  once  more  on  his  way  froAi  Bris^ 
tol,  by  Falmouth,  to  the  Continent,  accompamed  by  his  Wife,  n6W 
about  to  be  welcomed  to  Portugal  by  the  fatherly  uncle  whose  pru- 
dence she  bad  once  alarmed.  The  wind  was  adverse,  a^d  while  Ae 
travellers  were  detained  Southey  strolled  along  the  beach,  caught 
soldier-crabs,  and  observed  those  sea-anemones  -Which  blossom  anew 
in  the  verse  of  Thalaba.  ¥ot  reading  on  the  vdyage;  he  hod  brtought 
Bums,  Coleridge's  poemst  the  Lyrical  'Battads,  and  a  pdem,  'with 
"^^  miracutous  beauties,"  called'-^r^n  !•*  written  by  God  knbws  who.'* 
But  when,  the  ship  lost  sight  of  England,  SouthelV;  wfth  sWImmhig 
bead,  bad  little  spirit  left  for  wrestlings  with  the  inltractabte  thews  <S 
bandores  early  verse  ;  he  could'  just  grunt  out  some  crooked  ptiin  or 
quaint  pfairase  in  answer  to  inclines  as  to  how  he  did.  Suddenly, 
on  the  fourth  morning,  came  the  announcement  that  a  l^rench  cutter 
was  bearing  down  upon  them.  Southey  leaped  to  his  feet,  Jnttfiedly 
Btmoved  his  wife  to  a  place  of  safety,  and,  musket  in  haiid,  took  his 
post  upon  the  quarter-deck.  The  smoke  f itom  the  enemy's  matches 
could  be  seen.  She  was  hailed,  answered  in  broken-  English,  and 
passed  on.     A  moment  more,  and  the  suspense  was  over;  she  was 
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Eii^irsin,  manned  from  Guern^y.  .*' You  will  «a^Iy  imagiaer^'  say^ 
Sq^u^ey,  ' '  that  my  sensations  at  the  ,endingx>4  the  justness  were  very 
definable — one  honest,  simple  joy  that  I  was  in  a  whole  akin !"  Two 
QU>rr|ings  more,  and  the  sun  rps.e  behind  the  Berlin^3 ;  the  lieighta  of 
Cihtra  became  visible,  and  nearer,  the.  silver  dust  of.  the  bre4ker<$;» 
w|t]^  sea-rgulls  sporting  over  them ;  ^ .  pilot's  boat,  with  puffed  asd 
fl^^ppin^  sail,  ran  out ;  they  passed  thankfully  our  Lady  of  the  Guide; 
aaci  SQQO  dropped  anchor  in  the  Tagus..  An  absenoe  of  four  years 
1%9^  iresl^ened  .every  object  to,  Southey's  sense  of  seeing^  and  now  he 
\^^  Xhe  joy  of  viewing  all  faindliar  things  as  strange  through  so  dear 
a.  companipn's  eyes,  .     . 

.  .Mr.  Hill  was  presently  on  board*  with  kindly  greeting ;  he  had  hireti 
a  tfay  house  for  them,  perched  well  ahov<^-  the  river,  its  little  rooms' 
cppl   with  many  doors  and  windows.     Manuel  the  barber,  brisk  sa 
F^g^afo,  wotuld  be  their  factotum,,  and  Mr^s.  $ouUiey  could  also  see  a 
new  maid — Maria  kosa.     Maria  byTand-by  came»u>  be  looked  at,  in 
powder,  ^traw-colored  gloves,  fan,  pink-ribands,  musUn  petticoat;,  greeni 
s^4<i-  slaves  \.  she  was  *'  not  one  of  the  folk  who  sleep,  on  straw  mat^ 
tresses ;"  withal  she  was  young  and  ckan^    Mrs.  Southey,  who  ha4 
UUed  lit4^  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  abroad  upon  the  worid,  wa» 
begrijaning  to  be  reconciled  to  Portugal ;  roses  and  oranges  and  greea 
peas  in  early  May  were  pleasant  things.     Then  the  streets  were  an 
UA^s^ding  spectacle ;  now  a-  negro  going  by  with  Christ  in  a  glass  case, 
lo  be  kissed  for  a  petty  alms ;  now  some  picturesque,  venerable  beg-^ 
gar^;  now  the  little  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Gho^t,  strutting  it  from  Eas- 
ter, till  Whitsuntide,  a  six-year*old  manikin  with  silk  stockings,  buckles, 
cocked  bat.  and  sword,  his  gentlemen  ushers  attending,  and  his  ser- 
vants receiving  donations,  on.  silver  salyers.     News  of  an  assassination, 
fronc^  time  to  time,  did  not  much  disturb  the  tranquil  tenor  of  ordinary 
life.     There  were  old  gardens  to  loiter  in  along  vine>trellised  walks,  or 
in  sunshine  where  the  gray  lizards  glanced  and  gleamed.     And  east* 
.  ward  from  the  cUy.wcre  lovely,  by-lanes  amid  blossoming- <^ive>trees 
or  market-gardens,  veined  by  tiny  aqueducts  and.  musical  with  the 
creaK  of  water-wheels,  which  told  of  cool  refreshment.     There  was 
also  the  vast  public  aqueduct  ^  visit ;  Edith  Soulhey,  hoidia^  her  hus»i 
band's  hand,  looked  down,  hardly  discovering  the  diminished  fignnes 
.  below  of  women  washing  in  the  brook,  of  Alcantara.     If  the  sultry 
noon  in  Lisbon  was  hard,  to,  endure,  evening  made,  amends.;  then 
strong  sea-wipds  swept  the  narro^rest  alley,  and  rolled  their  current 
do\)r.n  .eyery  avenue.     And  later,  it  was  pure  content  to  look  down 
upon  the  moonlighted  river,  with  Almada  stretching  its  black  isthnuin' 
into  the  wafers  that  shon/s  like  midnight  snow. 

.j^fore  moving  to  Cintra,  they  wished  to  witness  .(he  procession  of 

the  Body  of  God'^Southey  likes  the>£nglisb  words  as  exposin|f  Vthe 

naked  nonsense  of  the  blasphemy" — those  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the 

Heart  of  Jesus,  and  the  first  bull-fight.     Everything  had  grown  into 

'    one  insufferable  glare  ;  the  very  dust  was  bleached  ;  the  lijht  wais  like 
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tht  quivtriag'  of  a  famace  fire.  Every  mdn  -atid'  beast  was  asleep^ ;  the 
stone-cutter  slept  witJi  his  head  Xipoa  the  stone ;  the  dog  slept  under 
the  very  cart-wheels-;  the- bells  alone  slept  not,  nor  ceased  from  thdr 
importuaate  clainor.  At  length — it  was  iieaf  mtd-jHne^>a  marvdlbBs 
cleaning  of  streets  took  place,  the  houses  were  hnng  with  crimsiMi 
damaik^  soldiers  came  and  lined  the  wiys,  window^  and  balconees 
filled  with  impatient  watchers-^^not  a  jewel  in  Lisbon  but  was  on  show. 
With  blare  of  music  the  procession  began :  first,  the  banners  of  the. 
city- and  its  trades,  the  clumsy  bearers  crab-sidling  aldngp  an  armed 
champion  carrying  a  flag ;  wooden  St.  George  held  painfully  on  horse- 
back ;  led  horses,  their  saddles  covered  with  rich  escutcheons  ;*  all  the 
brotherhoods,  an  immense  train  of  men  in  red  or  gfray 'cIoaLks;'t&e 
knights  of  the  orders  superbly  dressed  ;  the  whole  patriarchal  church 
in  glorious  robes  ;  and  then,  amid  a  shower  of  ros^-leaves  'fiuuering 
from  the  windows,  the  Fixv  and  after  the  Fix,  the  Prince.  On  a  broil- 
ing Sunday,  the  amusement  beihg  cool  and  devout,  was  celebrated  the 
bulUfeast.  The  first  wound  sickened  Edith ;  Southey  himself,  not 
without  an  effort,  looked  on  and  saw  '*  the  death-sweat  darkening'tlie 
dun  hide" — a  circumstance  borne  in  mind  for  his  T^alaba,  "lam 
not  quite  sure/'  he. writes,  ''that  my  curiosity  in  once  going  tlras  per- 
fectly justifiable,  but  the  pain  inflicted  ^y  the  sigiit  w^  'Cxpiatiob 
enough." 

After  this  it  was  high  time  to  take  refuge  from  the  sun  -amotig-the 
lemon-groves  at  Gintra.  Here,  if  ever  in  his  life,  Southey  for  a  brief 
season  believed  that  the  grasshopper  is  wiser  than  the  ant  ;•  a  true  Por- 
tuguese indolence  overpowered  him.  '*  I  ha?ve  -^ent  my  morning 
half  naked  in  a  wet  room  dozing  upon  the  bed,  my  right  hand  notdar- 
ing  to  touch  my  left."  Such  glorious  indolence  could  only  be  a  brief 
possession  with  Southey.  More  often  he  would  wander  by  the  streams 
to  those  spots  where  purple  crocuses  carpeted  the  ground,  and  there 
rest  and  read.  Sometimes  sedted  sideways  on  one  of  the  sure-footed 
burros^  with  a  boy  to  beat  and  guide  the  brute,  he  would  jog  lazily  on, 
while  Edith,  now  skilled  in  '*ass-womanship,"  would  jog  along  on  a 
hj^ther  dcmkey.  Once  and  again  a  fog — not  unwelcome — -came  roll- 
ing in  from  the  ocean,  one  huge  mass  of  mist,  marching  through  the 
va.lley  likea  victorious  army,  approaching,  blotting  the  brightness,  bat 
leaving  all  dank  and  fresh.  Atid  always  the  evenings  were  delightful, 
when  fireflies-sparkled  under  the- trees,  or  in  July  and  August,  as  their 
light  went  out,  when  the  gtillo  began  hi^  song.-  :  '*  I  eat  oranges,  figs, 
and  delkious  pears — drink  Colares  wme,  a  sort  of  half-way  excellence 
between  port  and  claret — read  all  I  can  lay  my*  hands'  on — dream  of 
poem  after  poem,  and  pltty  after  play— -take  a  siesta  of  two  hours,  and 
am  as  happy  as  if  life  were  but  one  everlasting  to-day,  and  that  tOr" 
morrow  was  not  to' be  provided  f on '^         • 

■But  &outhey's  second  visit  to  Portugal  was,  on  the  whole,  no' season 
of  repose.  ■  A  week  in  the  southern  climate  seemed  to  have  restored 
him  to  health,  and  he  assailed  folio  after  folio  in  his  uncle's  library, 
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rising:  each  morning  at  five,  "to  lay  in  bricks  for  the  great  Pyramid  of 
my  history."  The  chronicles,  the  laws,  the  poetry  of  Portugal,  were 
among  these  bricks.  Nor  did  he  slacken  in  his  ardor  as  a  writer  of 
verse.  Six  books  of  Thalaba  were  in  his  trunk  in  manuscript  when  he; 
sailed  from  Falmouth  ;  the  remaining  six  were  of  a  southern  birth.  *'  I 
am  busy,"  he  saj'^s,  '*  in  correcting  Thalaba  for  the  press.'  ...  It 
is  a  good  job  done,  and  so  I  have  thought  of  another,  and  another,  and 
another."  As  with  Joan  of  Arc  ^  so  with  this  maturer  poem,  the  correc- 
tion was  a  rehandling  which  doubled  the  writer's  work.  To  draw  the 
pen  across  six  hundred  lines  did  not  cost  him  a  pang.  At  length  thb 
manuscript  was  despatched  to  his  friend  Rickman^  with  instructions  to 
make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could  for  the  first  thousand  copies.  By 
Joan  and  the  miscellaneous  y^^wx  of  1797,  Southey  had  gained  not  far 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  he  might  fairly  expect  a  hundred 
guineas  for  Thalaba.  It  would  buy  the  furniture  of  his  long-expected 
house.  But  he  was  concerned  about  the  prospects  of  Harry,  his 
younger  brother ;  and  now  William  Taylor  wrote  that  some  provincial 
surgeon  of  eminence  would  board  and  instruct  the  lad  during  four  or 
five  years  for  precisely  a  hundred  guineas.  **  A  hundred  guineas!" 
.Southey  exclaims  ;  **  well,  but,  thank  God,  there  is  Thalaba  ready,  for 
which  I  ask  this  sum."  **  Thalaba  finished,  all  my  poetry,"  he  writes, 
•*  instead  of  being  wasted  in  rivulets  and  ditches,  shall  flow  into  the 
great  Madoc  Mississippi  river.  On?  epic  poem,  however,  he  finds  too 
little  to  content  him  ;  already  The  Curse  of  Keliama  is  in  his  head,  and 
another  of  the  mythological  series  which  never  saw  the  light.  '*  I  have 
some  distant  view  of  manufacturing  a  Hindoo  romance,  wild  as 
Thalaba ;  and  a  nearer  one  of  a  Persian  story,  of  which  I  see  the 
germ  of  vitality.  I  take  the  system  of  the  Zendavesta  for  my  mythol- 
ogy, and  introduce  the  powers  of  darkness  persecuting  a  Persian,  one 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  sons  of  the  g^cat  king  ;  an  Athenian  captive 
is  a  prominent  character,  and.  the  whofe  warfare  of  the  evil  power  ends 
in  exalting  a  Persian  prince  into  a  citizen  of  Athens."  From  which 
catastrophe  we  may  infer  that  Southey  had  still  something  republican 
about  his  heart.  '  ^ 

Before  quitting  Portugal,  the  Southeys,  with  their  friend  Waterhouse 
and  a  party.of  ladies,  travelled  northwards,  encountering  very  gallantly 
the  trials  of  the  way  ;  Mafra,  its  convent  and  library,  had  been  already 
visited  by  Southey.  **  Do  you  love  reading?"  asked  the  friar  who 
accompanied. them,  overhearing  some  remark  about  the  books.-  '*  Yes." 
"And  I,"  said  the  honest  Franciscan^  "love  eating  .and  drinking.'* 
At  Coimbra — that  central  point  from  which  radiates  the  history  and 
literature  of  Portugal — Southey  would  have  agreed  feelingly  with  the 
good  brother  of  the  Mafra  convent ;  he  had  looked  forward  to  precious 
moments  of  emoiion  in  that  venerable  city  ;  but  air  and  eixercise  had 
given  him  a  cruel  appetite ;  if  truth  must  be  told,  the  ducks  of  the 
monastic  poultry-yard  were  more  to  him  than  the  precious  finger  of  St. 
Anthony.    * '  I  did  long,"  he  confesses,  * '  to  buy,  beg,  or  steal  a  dinner." 
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The  dinner  must  somehow  have  been  secured  before  he  could  approach 
in  a  worthy  spirit  that  most  affecting  monument  at  Coimbra — the  Foua< 
tain  of  Tears.  **  It  is  the  spot  where  Inez  de  Castro  was  accustomed 
to  meet  her  husband  Pedro,  and  weep  for  him  in  his  absence.  Cer- 
tainly her  dwelling-house  was  in  the  adjoining  garden  ;  and  from  there 
she  was  dragged,  to  be  murdered  at  the  feet  of  the  king«  her  father-in- 
law.  ...  I,  who  have  long  planned  a  tragedy  upon  the  subject, 
stood  upon  my  own  scene/'  While  Southey  and  his  companions 
gazed  at  the  fountains  and  their  shadowing  cedar-trees,  the  gownsqaen 
gathered  round ;  the  visitors .  were  travel-stained  and  bron;:ed  by  the 
sun ;  perhaps  the  witty  youths  cheered  for  the  lady  with  the  squaw 
tint ;  whatever  offence  may  have  been  given,  the  ladies'  protectors 
found  them  *'  impudent  blackguards,"  and  with  difficulty  suppressed 
pugilistic  risings. 

After  an  excursion  southwards  to  Algarve,  Southey  made  ready  for 
his  return  to  England  (1801).  His  wife  desired  it,  and  he  had.  attained 
the  main  objects  of  his  sojourn  abroad.  His  heali^h  had  never  been 
more  perfect ;  he  had  read  widely  ;  he  had  gathered  large  material  for 
his  History ;  he  knew  where  to  put  his  hand  on  this  or  thait  which 
might  prove  needful,  whenever  he  should  return  to  complete  his  work 
among  the  libraries  of  Portugal.  On  arriving  at  Bristol,  a  letter  from 
Coleridge  met  him.  It  was  dated  from  Greta  Hall,  Keswick ;  and 
after  reminding  Southey  that  Bristol  had  recently  lost  the  miraculous 
young  man,  Davy,  and  adding  that  he,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  had 
experiences,  sufferings,  hopes,  projects  to  impart,  which  would  beguile 
iriuch  time,  *.*  were  you  on  a  desert  island  and  1  your  Friday ^^^  it  went 
on  to  present  the  attractions  of  Keswick,  arid  in  particular  of  Greta 
Hall,  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  resisted.  Taking  all  in  all— the 
beauty  of  the  prospect,  the  roominess  of  the  house,  the  lowness  of  die 
rent,  the  unparalleled  merits  of  the  landlord,  the  neighborhood  of  noble 
libraries — it  united  advantages  not  to  be  found  together  elsewhere. 
"  In  short " — the  appeal  wound  up — "  for  situation  and  convenience— 
and  when  I  mention  the  name  of  Wordsworth,  for  society  of  men  of 
intellect — 1  know  no  place  in  which  you  and  Edith  would  find  your- 
selves so  well  suited." 

Meanwhile  Drummond,  an  M.P.  and  a  translator  of  Persius,  who 
was  going  as  ambassador,  first  to  Palermo  and  then  to  Constantino- 
ple, was  on  the  look-out  for  a  secretary.  The  post  would  be  obtained 
for  Southey  by  his  friend  Wynn,  if  possible  ;  this  might  lead  to  a  con- 
sulship ;  why  not  to  the  consulship  at  Lisbon,  with  1000/.  a  year? 
Such  possibilities,  however,  could  not  prevent  him  from  speedily  visit- 
ing Coleridge  and  Keswick.  "Time  and  absence  make  strange  work 
with  our  affections,"  so  writes  Southey  ;  **  but  mine  are  ever  returning 
to  rest  upon  you.  I  have  other  and  dear/riends,  but  none  with  whom 
the  whole  of  my  being  is  intimate.  ...  Oh  !  I  have  yet  such  dreams. 
Is  it  quite  clear  that  you  and  I  wiire  not  meant  for  some  better  star, 
and   dropped   by  mistake   into   this   world  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
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pence?'*  So  fbr  the  first  time  Southey  set  foot  In  Keswick,. and 
looked -upon  the  lake  and  the  hills  which  were  to  become  a  portion 
of  his  bislng,  and  which  have  taken  him  so  closely,  go.  tenderly,  to 
ttiemseltes,  HiS'fii^t  feeling  was  one  not  precisely  of  disappointment, 
but  certainly  of  tfemotertc^s  from  this' northern- .lands"cape  ;  he  had  not 
yfet  come  out  from  the  glow  and  the  Tioh\^(ti)andbn:  oi  the.  South. 
"''These  bikes/^ he  siys,  ''are  like  riveft ;  tiutoh  for  the  Mondego 
khd  the  Tagus  ]  Arid  thesfe  mountains,  beautifully  indeed  arie  they 
shfdped  and  group>ed ; 'but  oh  ,for  the  gi*and  Monchique  !  and  for 
Ciritl-a,  my  paradise  ?'*       .         * 

■Time alone  was  heeded  to  calm  atid  temper  his  sense  of  seeing ;  for 
\»fie'n;  leaving-  Mrs.  Southey  with  her  sister  and  Coleridge,  he  visited 
his  fHend  Wynn  at  Llangedwin,  and  breathed  the  mountain  air  of  his 
own  Prince  ]\|adoc,  all  the  loveliness  of  Welsh  sti||0ms  and^  rivers 
saak  itito  his  sotkl.  ''The  De^e  Is  broad  and  shalldw,  and  it's  dark 
waters  shiver  into  white  and  silver  and  hues  of  amber  brown.  No  mud 
upon  the  shorte— no  bushes — no  marsh  plants — anywhere  a  child  might 
stand  dry-footed  and  dip  his  hand  into  the  water."  And  again  a  con- 
trasted picture :  **  The  mountain-side  was  stony,  and  a  few  trees  gfew 
atnong  its  stones  ;  the  Other  side  was  more  wooded,  and  had  grass  on 
the  top,  and  a'  huge  Waterfall  thundered  into  the  bottom,  and  thundered 
down  the*  bottom.  'When  it  had  'nearly  passed  these  rocky  straits, 
it  met  another  stream.  The  width  of  water  then  became  considerable, 
and  twice  it  formed  a  large  black  pool, 'to  the  feye  absolutely  stagnant, 
the  froth  of  the  waters  that  entered  there  sleeping  upoti  the  surface  ;  it 
had  the  deadness  of  enchantment ;  yet  was  not  the  pool  wider  than 
the  river  above  it  and  below  it,  where  it  foamed  over  and  fell."  Such 
free  delight  as  Southey  had  among  the  hilJs  of  Wales  came  quickly  to 
an  end.  A  letter  was  received  offering  him  the  position  of  private 
secretary-  to  Mr.  Corry,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland, 
with  a-salary  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Rickman  was  in  Dub- 
lin, and  thi«  was  Rickman's  doing.  Southey,  as  he  was  'in  prudence 
bound  to  do,  accepted  the  appointment,  hastened  back  to  KeSwick, 
bade  farewell  for  a  little  while  to  Ms  wife,  and  started  for  Dublin  in 
no  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

At  a  later  time,  Southey' possessed '  Irish  friends  whom  he  honored 
and  loved  \  he  has  written  wise  and  humane  words  about  the  Irish 
people.  But  all  through  his  career  Ireland  was  to  Southey  somewhat 
too  much  that  ideal  country — of  late  to  be  found  only  in  the  region  of  ^ 
hcmiorous-pathetic  melodrama-^in  which  the  business  of  life  is  carried 
on  mainly  by  the  agency  of  bulls  and  blunderbusses  ;  and  it  required  a 
distinct  effort  on  his  part  to  conceive  the  average  Teague  or  Patrick 
otherwise  than  as  a  potato-devouring  troglodyte,  on  occasions  gro- 
tesqu<^ly  amiable,  but  more  often  with  the  rage  of  Popery  working  in 
his  misproporiioned  features.     Those  hours  during  which   Southey  j 

Wtted  for  the  packet  were  among. the  heaviest  of  his  existence.  After 
iary  tackings  in  a  baffling  wind,  tnc  ship  was  caught  into  a  gale,  and  j 
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was  whirled  a^ay.  fifteen  miles  north  of  Dublin,^©  the  fishing  town 
pC.Balhriggan.  Then,  a  drive  across  desolate  country,  which  would 
have  depressed  the  spirits  had  it  not  been  enlivened  by  the '.airs  and 
humors  of  little  Dr.  Solomon,  the  unique^  the  omniscient,  the  g^m- 
lous^  next  after  BonaLoarte  the  most  illustrious  of  moijtals*  inventor  of 
the  Cordial  Balm  of  uilead,  and  possessor  of  a  hundred  j>uncheons  of 
rum.  When  the  new  private  secretary  arrived,  the'  chancellor  was 
absent ;  the  secretary,  therefore,  set  to  work  on  rebuilding  a  portiba 
of. his  Madpc,  Presently  Mr.  Corry  appe^ed/  and  there  was  a  bow 
and  a  shake  of  hands  ;  then  he  hurried  away  to  London,  to  be  followed 
by  3puthey,  who.  going  round  by  Keswick,  was  there  joined  by  his 
wife.  From  London  Southey  writes  to  Rickman  :  *^The  chancellor 
and  the  scribe,  go  on  in  the  same  way.  The  scribe  bath  made  out  a 
catalogue  of  all  books  published  since  the  commencement  of  97  upon 
finance  and  sca&ity  ;  he  hath  also  copied  a  paper  written  by  J.  R. 
[Jobn  Rickmap]  containing  some  Irish  alderman's  hints  about  oak- 
bark  ;  and  nothing  more  hath  the  scribe  done  in  his  vocation.  Duly 
he  calls  at  the  chancellor's  door ';  sometimes  he  is  admitted  to  imme- 
diate audience  ;  sometimes  kicketh  bis  heels  in  the  antechamber ;  .  ,  . 
sometimes  a  gracious  message  emancipates  him  for  the  day.  Secrecy 
hath  been  enjoined  him  as  to  these  State  proceedings.  On  three  ixf^ 
jects  he  is  directed  to  read  and  research — corri-lavys,  finance,  tithes, 
according  ,to  their  written  order.**  The  independent  journals  mean- 
while had  compared  Corry  and  Southey,  the  two  State  conspirators, 
to  Empson  and  Dudley  ;  and  delicately  expressed  a  hope  that  tte 
poet  would  make  no  false  numbers  in  his  new  work. 

Southey,  who  had  already  worn  an  ass's  head  in  one  of  Gillray's 
caricatures,  was  not  afflicted  by  the  newspaper  sarcasm  ;  but  the  vacu- 
ity of  such  a  life  was  intolerable  ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  become  tutor  to  Corry's  son,  he  brought  his  mind  finally  to  the 
point  of  resigning  "  a  foolish  office  and  a  good  salary."     His  notions 
of  competence  were  moderate :  the  vagabondage  between  the  Irish 
and   English  headquarters  entailed  by  his  office  was  irksome.    His 
books  were  accumulating,  and  there  was  ample  work  to  be  dqoe 
among  them  if  he  had  but  a  quiet  library  of  his  own.     Then,  too,  there 
was  another  good  reason  for  resigning.    A  new  future  was  opening 
for  Southey.     Early  in  the  year  (1802)  his  mother  died.     She  had  come 
to  London  to  be  with  her  son  ;  there  she  had  been  stricken  with  mor- 
tal illness ;  true  to  her  happy,  self-forgetful  instincts,  she  remained 
calmi  uncomplaining,  considerate  for  others.     **  Go  down,  my  dea|; 
I  shall  sleep  presently,"  she  had  said,  knowing  that  death  was  athan4 
With  his  mother,  the  last  friend  of  Southey's  infancy  and  childhood 
was  gone.     **I  calmed  and  curbed  myself,"  he  writes,  **and  fore 
myself  to  employment ;  but  at  night  there  was  no  sound  of  feet  in  ^ 
bedroom,  to  which  I  had  been  used  to  listen,  and  in  the  mornii;' 
was  not  my  first  business  to  see  her."   The  past  was  past  indeed., 
as  the  year  opened,  it  brought  a  happy  promise  ;  before  summer  t 
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end,  A'child  might  be  in  his  arms.     Here  were  sufficient  reasons  for  his 
resignation  ;  a  library  and  a  nursery  ought,  he  says,  to  be  stationary. 

To  Bristol  husband  and  wife  came,  and  there  found  a  small  furrilshed 
house.  After  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street^  and  the  gathering  of  distinguished 
men — Fuseli,  Flaxman,  Barry,  Lamb, -Campbell,  Bowles — ^therewa^a 
strangeness  in  the  g^eat  quiet  of  the  place.  But  in  that  quiet  h^outhey 
could  observe  each  day  the  growth  of  the  pile  oi  manuscript  Contain- 
ing his  version  oi  Amadis  of  Gaul^io)t'Vi\xix:\i  Longman  and  Rees  prom- 
ised him  a  munificent  sixty  pounds.  He  toiled  at  his  History  of  Por- 
tugal^ finding  matter  of  special  interest  in  that  part  which  was  concerned 
with  the  religious  orders.  He  received  from  his  Lisbon  collection 
precious  boxes  folio-crammed.  **  My  dedr  and  noble  books  !  Such 
folios  of  S£unts !  dull  books  enough  for  my  patience  to  diet  upon,  till 
all  my  flock  be  gathered  together  into  one  fold."  Sixteen  volumes  of 
Spanish  poetry  are  lying  uncut  in- the  next  room  ;  a  folio  yet  untasted 
jogs  his  elbow  ;  two  of  the  best  and  rarest  chronicles  coyly  invite  him 
He  had  books  enough  in  England  to  employ  three  years  of  active 
industry.  And  underlying  ail  thoughts  Of  the  g^eat  Constable  Nufio 
Alvares  Pereyra,  of  the  King  D.  Joao  I.,  and  of  the  Cid,  deeper  than 
the  sportsman  pleasure  of  hunting  from  their  lair  strange  facts  about 
the  orders  Cistercian,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  Jesuit,  there  w&s  a 
thought  of  that  new-comer  whom,  says  Southey,  *'  I  already  feel  dis- 
posed to  call  whelp  and  dog,  and  all  those  vocables  of  vituperation  by 
which  a  man  loves  to  call  those  he  loves  best." 

In  September,  1802,  was  born  Southey *s  first  child,  named  Margaret 
Edith,  after  her  mother  aiid  her  dead  grandmother ;  a  flat-nosed, 
round-foreheaded,  gray  eyed,  good-humored  girl.  **  I  call  Margaret," 
he  says,  in  a  sober  mood  of  fatherly  happiness,  "byway  of  avoiding 
all  commonplace* phraseology  of  endearment,  a  worthy  child  and  a 
most  excellent  character.  She  loves  me  better  than  any  one  except 
her  mother ;  her  eyes  are  ^&  quick  as  thought ;  she  is  all  life  and 
spirit,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long ;  but  that  little  brain  of  hers  is 
never  at  rest,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  how  dreains  disturb  her."  For 
Margery  and  her  mother  and  the  folios  a  habitation  must  be  found. 
Southey  inclined  now  towards  settling  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
— now  towards  Norwich,  where  Dr.  Sayers  andWilliahi  Taylor  would 
welcome  hira — now  towards  Keswick  \  biit  its  horrid  latitude,  its  in- 
cessant rains  !  On  the  whole,  his  heart  turned  most  fondly  to  Wales  ; 
and  there,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  vale  of* 
Neath,  was  a  house  to  let,  by  name  Maes  Gwyn.  Southey  gave  his 
fancy  the  rein,  and  pictured  himself  *'  housed  and  homed  "  in  Maes 
Gwyn,  workingsteadily  at  the  History  of  Portugal^  and  now  and  again 
glancing  away  from  his  work  to  have  a  look  at  Margery  seated  in  her 
little  great  chair.  But  it  was  never  to  be  ;  a  difference  with  the  land- 
lord brought  to  an  end  his  treaty  for  the  house,  and  in  August  the 
child  lay  dying.  It  was  bitter  to  part  with  what  ha.d  been  so  long  de- 
sired— during  seven  childless  years — and  what  had  grown  so  dear. 
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But  Soudiey's  heart  was  siron^;  he.^rew  himself  together,  returAcd 
to  his  toil,  now  less  joyous  ibaa  be£ofe,  and  set  himself  to  streagtheo 
and  console  his  wife. 

Bristol  was  henceforth  a  place  of  moomful  memories.  *'  Edith/* 
writes  Sonthey,  **  will  be  nowhere  «o  well  as  with  her  sister  Coleridge. 
She  has  aHttle  girl  some  six  months  old.  and  I  shsM  try  and  graft kr 
into  the  woand  while  it  ia  yetfre^h/'  Thus  Greta  Hall  received  i^ 
guests  (September,  1803).  At  ficst  the  sight  of  little  Sara  Coleridge 
and  her  baby  cooingscaused^hootiii^  of  paki  on  which  Soiuhey  had 
not  counted.  Was  Jhe  experiment  <of  tbi^  refnomU  to  prove  a  failure? 
He  still  felt  as  if  he  were  a  feather  driven  by  the  wind.  ''I  have  m 
symptoms  of  rootostriking  hene/-  he  said.  But  he  spoke,  not  Icnowini 
what  was  before  him  ;  the  years  of  wandering  were  indeed  ovev ;  her$ 
he  had  found  his  home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

m  I  ' 

*  ■   '  ■  .  .  ■ 

WAYS  OF  L1FJ&  AT  KESWICK,^  l8o3 — 1 839. 

Thk  best  of  life  with  Southey  was  yet  to  come  r  hut  in  what  remain? 
there  are  few  outstanding  events  to  chronicle  ;  there  is  nowhere  any 
splendor  of  circumstance.  Of  some  lives  the  virtue  is  distilled,  as  it 
were,  into  a  few  exquisite  moments — moments  o|  rapture,  of  vision,  of 
sudden  and  shining  achievement ;  all  the  days  and  years  seem  to  exist 
only  for  the  sake  of  sucl^  faultless  moments,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  such  a  life,  of  whose  very  essence  it  is  to  bresik  the  bounds  of 
time  ^ad  space,  be  long  or  short  as  measured  by  the  falling  of  sand- 
gjrains  ior  the  creeping  of  a  shadow.  Soutliey*s  life  was  not  one  ot  these ; 
Us.  excellence  was  constant,  uoi^on^i,  perhaps  somewhat  top  tvenly, 
distributed.  He  wrought  in  his  place  ^y  after  day,  season  after  sea- 
son, lie  submitted  to  the.  good  .laws  of  use  an4  wout.  He  grew 
Stronger,  calmer,  more  full.fraught  with  stores  of  knowledge,  richer 
in  treasure  of  the  hearL  Time  lai4  its  hand  upon  hlt^  gently  and 
unfalteringly :  the  bounding  step  became  less  light  and  ;s>vift ;  the 
ringing  voice  lapsed  into  sappier  fits  of  silence  ;  the  raven  hair  change4 
to  a  snowy  white  ;  only  still  the  indefatigable  eye  ran  dpwn  |he  long 
folio  columns,  and  the  indefatigable  hand  still  held  the  pen — ^until  ali 
true  life  had  ceased.  When  it  has  been  said  that  Southejf  was  ^ppojntc^ 
Pye's  successor  in  the,  lauireateship,  that  he  received  as^.  honorary 
degree  from  his  university,  that  now  and  .  again  he  visited  the  Con- 
tinent, thait  children  were  born  to  him  from  among. wl^pm  death  roa4e 
choice  of  the  dearest ;  and  when  we  add  that  he  wrote  andpublisbe^ 
books,  the  leading  facts  of  Southey 's  lite  have  been  told.     Had  he  been 
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a  worse  or  a  weaker  man,  we  might  look  to  find  mysteries,  picturesque 
vices,  or.  engaging  lollies  ;  as^»t  is,  elvery thing  is  plain,  straightforward, 
substantial  What  makes  the  lifeof  Southey  eminent  and  singular  is 
its  unity  of  purpose,  its  persistent  devotion  to  a  chosen  object,  its  sim- 
plicity, purity,  loyalty,  fortitude,  kindliness,  truth.    ' 

The  river  Greta,  befmc  passing  under  < the  bridge  at  the  end  of  Main 
Street,  Keswick,  winds  abdut  the  little  hill  on  which   stafids  Greta 
Hall ;  its  murmur  may  be  heard  when  all   is  still  beyond  the  garden 
and  orchard  ;  to  the  west  it  catcher  the  evening  light     *^Ih  front," 
Coleridge  wrote  when  first  inviting  bis  friend  to  settle  with  him,  '^we 
have  a  giants'  camp-— an  encamped   army  <A   tent-like   mountains^ 
which  by  an  inverted  arch  gives  a-  view  of  another  vale.     On  our  right 
the  lovely  vale  and  thie  wedge-shaped  lake  of  Bassenihwaite ;-  and  on 
oar  left   Derwentwater   and   Lodote    full  in  view,  and  the  fantastic 
mountains  of  Borrowdale.     Behind  us  the  massy  Skiddaw,  emocth, 
green,  high,  with  two  chasms    and  a  tent-like  ridge  in  the  larger. 
Southey's  house  belongs  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  his  life  :  in  it  were 
stored  the  treasures  upon  'which  bis  intellect  drew  for  sustenance  ;  in 
it  his  affections  found  their  earthly  abiding  place  ;  all  the  most  mirth- 
ful, all  the  most  mournful,  recollections  of  Southey  hang  about  it ;  to 
it  in  every  little  wandering  his  heart  reverted  like  an  exile's ;  it  was  at 
once  his  workshop  and  his  playground ;   and  for  a  time,  while  he 
endurtd  a  living  death,  it  became  his  antechamber  to  the  tomb.     The 
rambling  tenement  consisted  of  two  houses  under  one  roof,  the  larger 
part  being  occupied  by  the  Coleridges  and  Southeys,  the  stealler  for  a 
time  by  Mr.  Jackson,  their  landlord.      On  the  ground-floor  wad  the 
parlor  which   served   as   dining^rccm  and-   general  sitting-^cott,  a 
pleasant  chamber  looking  upon  the  green  iti  front ;  here  also  were 
Aunt  Lovell's  sitting-rbom,  and*  the  irangHng-rocm,  in  which  stood 
ranged  in  a  row  the  long  array  of  clegs,  from  tbe  greatest  even  unto 
the  least,  figuring  in  a  symbol  the  various  sta^ges  of  hun^an  life.    The 
stairs  to  the  right  of  the  kitchen  led  to  a  landing-place  filled  with  book- 
cases ;  a  few  steps  itiore  led  to  the  little  bedroom  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Coleridge  and   her  daughter.*    '*A  few  step©  farther,"  writes  Sarah 
Coleridge,  whose  description  is  here  given  in  abridgment,  **  was  a  little 
tting  bedroom — ihen  the  study,  where  my  uncle  sat  all  day  occupied 
tvith  literary  labors  and  researches,  but  which  wa^  used  as  a  drawitig- 
rooni  for  company.     Here  all  the  tea-visiting  guests  were  received. 
The  room  had  three  windows,  a  large  one  looking  down  upon  the 
green  with  the  wide  flower-border,  and  ever  to  Kefwkk  Lake  and 
mountains  beyond.     There  were  two  smaller  windows  Icckirg  tontards 
the  lower  part  of   the  town  .seen  beyond  the  nursery-garden.    The 
room  was  lined  with  books  in  fine  bindings  ;  there  were  books  also  in 
brackets,  elegantly  lettered  veiHutn-covered  volumes  lying  on  their  sides 
in  aheap.     The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures,  mcstly  portrtfits.   .  '.   . 
At  the  back  of  the  room  was  ft  comfortable  sofa,  and  there  were 
sundry  tables,  beside  my  uncle's   library  table,  his  screen,  deskj  etc 
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Altogether,  with  its  internal  fittings  up,  its  noble  outlook,  and  some- 
thing pleasing  in. its  proportions,  this  was  a  charming  room/'  Hard 
by  the  study  was  Southey's  bedroom.  We  need  not  ramble  farther 
through  passages  lined  with  books,  and  up  and  down  flights  of  stairs 
to  Mr.  Jackson's  organ-room,  and  Mrs.  Lovell's  room,  and  Hartley's 
parlor,  and  the  nurseries,  and  the  dark  apple-room  supposed  to  be  the 
abode  of  a  bogle.  Without,  greensward,  flowers,  shrubs,  strawberry- 
beds,  fruit-trees,  encircled  the  house;  to  the  back,  beyond  the  orchard, 
a  little  wood  stretched  down  to  the  river-side.  A  rough  path  ran 
along  the  bottom  of  the  wood ;  here,  on  a  covered  seat,  Southey  often 
Yead  or  planned  future  work,  and  here  his  little  niece  loved  to  play  in 
sight  of  the  dimpling  water.  *'Dear  Greta  Hall!"  ^e  exclaims; 
**  and  oh,  that  rough  path  beside  the  Greta !  How  much  of  my  child- 
hood, of  my  girlh(x>d,  of  my  youth,  were  spent  there  I" 

Southey's  attachment  to  his  mountain  town  and  its  la^es  was  of  no 
sudden  growth.  He  came  to  them  as  one  not  born  under  their 
influence ;  that  power  of  hilb  to  which  Wordsworth  owed  fealty,  had 
not  brooded  upon  Southey  during  boyhood  ;  the  rich  southern  mead- 
ows, the  wooded  cliffs  of  Avon,  the  breezy  downs,  had  nurtured  his 
imagination,  and  to  these  he  was  still  bound  by  pieties  of  the  heart 
In  the  churchyard  at  Ashton,  where  lay  his  father  and  his  kinsfolk,  the 
beneficent  cloud  of  mingled  love  and  sorrow  most  overshadov;ed  his 
spirit.  His  imagination  did  not  soar,  as  did  Wordsworth's*  in  nfiked 
solitudes  ;  he  did  not  commune  with  a  Presence  immanent  in  external 
nature :  the  world,  as  he  viewed  it,  was  an  admirable  habitation  for 
mankind — a  habitation  with  a  history.  Even  after  he  had  grown  a 
mountaineer,  he  loved  a  humanized  landscape,  one  in  which  the  gains 
of  man's  roarage«  toil,  and  enduratice.  are  apparent.  Flanders,  where 
the  spade  has  wrought  its  miracles  of  diligence,  where  the  slow  canal- 
boat  glides,  where  the  carillons  ripjple  from  old  spires,  where  Sturdy 
bqrghers  fought  for  freedom,  and  where  vellum-boun^  quartos  might 
be  sought  and  found,  Flanders,  on  the  whole;  gave  Southey  deeper 
*  and  stronger  feelings  th^  did  Switzerland.  The  ideal  land  of  his 
dreanis  yras  always  Spain  ;  the  earthly  paradise  for  him  was  Cintra, 
with  its  glory  of  sun,  and  a  glow  even  in  its  depths  of  shadow.  Cut 
as  the  years  went  by;  Spain  bccafne  more  and  more  a  memory,  less 
and  Jess  a  hope  ;  and  the  realities  xA  life  m  his  home  were  of  more 
worth  every  day.  When,  in  1807,  it  grew  clear  that  Greta  Hall  was  to 
be  his  life-long  place  of  abode,  Southey's  heart  closed  upon  it  with  a 
tenacious  grasp.  He  set  the  plasterer  and  carpenter  to  work ;  he 
planted  shrubs  ;  he  eti'dosed  the  gaisden  :  he  gathered  his  books  about 
him,  and  thought  that  herfc  were  materials  for  t\ie  industry  of  many 
years  ;  he  held  in  his  arms  children  who  were  bom  in  this  new  home ; 
and  he  looked  to  Crosthwaite  Churchyard,  expecting,  with  quiet 
satisfaction,  that  when  toil  was  ended  he  should  there  take  his  rest 

•*  I  don't  talk  much    abotlt    these   things,"  Southey  writes;  "but 
these  lakes  and  mountains  give  me  a  deep  joy  tor  which  I  suspect 
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ffothihg' dsewhere  can  €oin  pen  sate,  ziA  this  is' a  fieelftigfwfiich  timfe 
sCrenguiens  insibead  of  wieakening."  Some  of-  the  (felights  of  scuthern 
counties  hetnissed;  his  earliest  and  deepest  recollections- Kere  con- 
nected wlthflt>wers  \  both  flowers  and  fruits  were  now  too  f cw  ;  there 
was  not  a  cowslip  to  he  found  near  Keswick.  "Here  in  Ci:mbei4and 
I  miss  the  nightingale  and  the  violet — the  most  delightful  bird  and'tEe 
s;weetest  flower."  But  for  «uch  losses  there  were  ccnnpensations.  A 
pastorat  land  will  give  amiable  pledges  for  the  seasoo^  aftd  the  mcnths, 
and  'itrin  perform  its  engagements  with  a  j^unctual  observance ;  to  this 
the  tnoantains  hardly  condescend,  but  they  shower  at  their  will  a  sud- 
den largess  of  unihiagined  beauty*  S6uthey  would  sally  out  for  a 
constitutional  at  hts  three-miie  p^ce,  the  peaked  cap  slightly  shadowing 
his  eyes,  which  were  coursing  over  the  pages  of  a  took  held  open  as 
he  walked  ;  he  had  left  his  stijdy  tp  obtain  cxexi^ife,  and  so  to  preserve 
health ;  he  was  not  a  laker  engaged  in  view-hunting ;  he  did  not 
t&kxX  the  contemplative  mood  which  at  the  time  was  not  and  could 
not  be  his.'  But  when  he  raised  his  eyes,  or  when, quickening  bis 
three-mile  to  a  four-mile  pace,  he  closed  the  book,  the  beauty  vvhich 
lay  arcrund  him  lit^rated  and  soothed  his  spirit.  This  it  did  unfail- 
ingly; and  it  might  do  more,  for  incalculable  •  splendors,  visionary 
gloried,  exaltations,  terrors,  are  momentarily  possible  where  mountain, 
and'  cloud,  and  wind,  and  sunshine  meet.  Scuihcy,  as  he  says,  did 
not  talk  much  of  these  things,  tut  ihey  made  life  for  him  immeaeurably 
better  than  it  would  have  been  in  city  confinement ;  there  were  spaces, 
ViStas,'an  atmosphere  around  his  sphere  of  work  which  Hghtened  and 
relieved  it.  The  engagements  in  his  study  were  always  so  numercus 
and  so  full  of  hiterest  that  it  needed  an  cfiort  to  leave  the  table  piled 
with  books  and  papers.  But  a  May  morning  would  draw  him  forth 
into  the  sun  in  spite  of  himself.  Once  abroad,  Southey  had  a  vigorous 
joy  in  the  quickened  blood,  and  the  muscles  impatient  with  energy 
long  pent  up.  The  streams  were  his  especial  delight ;  he  never  tired 
of  their  deep  retirement,  their  shy  loveliness,-  and  their  melody ;  they 
eonld  often  beguile  him  into  an  hour  of  idle  meditation  ;  their  beauty 
has  in  an  especial  degree  passed  into  his  verse.  When  his  sailor 
brother  Thomas  came  and  settled  in  the  Vale  of  Newlands,  Southey 
would  t]uickly  cover  the  ground  from  Keswick  at  his  four>mile  pace, 
and  in  the  beck  at.  the  bottom  of  Tom's  fields,  on.  summer  days,  he 
would  plunge  and  re-plunge  and  act  the  river-god  in  the  natural  seats 
of  mossy  stone.  Or  he  would  be  overpowered  some  autumn  morniBg 
by  the  clamor  of  childish  voices  voting  a  holiday  by  acclamation. 
Their  father  must  accompany  them  ;  it  would  do  him  good,  they 
knew  it  would  ;  they  knew  he  did  not  take  sufficient  exercise,  for  they 
had  heard  him  say  so.  Where  should  the  scramble  be  ?  To  Skiddaw 
Dod,  or  Causey  Pike,  or  Watenlath,  or,  as  a  compromise  -between 
their  exuberant  activity  and  his  inclination  for  the  chair  and  the  fire- 
side, to  Walla  Crag?  And  there,  while  his  young  cqmpanions  opened 
their  baskets  and  took  their  noonday  meal,  Southey  would  seat  him-      ^ 
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self— AS  Westnll.  hasrdmwii  hhi^r-upotn^h^  boug^  of  an*  ashi^trce;  the; 
wai^-  flowing  smooth  and  i^een  at  hia  fleet,  but 'a  Uttib  higher  up  ^ 
broken^  Aa/5hing»  l^od  whiteniog  in   its  f^Il .;  and  there  in  'the  stilt 
autumn  noon  li^  would  muse  happUy,  placjhdly,  not  now  rcmcimbenng 
with- over-keen  deshre  the'gtifgling  tanks  and  fodntaiiis  of  Cintrai  his. 
Paradise  of  early  manhood,* 

.  On  summer  da*)^.  when-  the  visits  of  friendsi  of  stranger^  bearing 
letters  of 'introducl^on,-  compiled' him  to  idlene&is,  :Southe/'s  more, 
ambitious  QHOorsions  were  ^ken.  But  he  was  well  aware  ihatt  those 
wh9  form  acquaintance  with  a  mouittain  region  during  a  summer  aU 
blue  and  gold,  know  little  of  it^ finer  power'.  It  is  October  that  brings 
most  often  those  days  faultless,  ^e^irl-pure,  of  affectiitginflaeilce» 

'*  In  the  Ipr>g>  year  set  .        :  •      .       ; 

Like  -captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet.'*  ' 

»  *  •  .  .  ,    ,  - 

Then,  as  Wordsworth  has  said,  the  atmosphere  sfeeihs  refmed,  aind  the 
sky  rendered  more  crystalline)  as  the  vtvifyinig  heat  of.  the  year  abates  ; 
the  lights  arid  shadows  ar^  more  delicate;  the  coloring  is  richer  and 
more  finely  harmonised  ;-and,  in  this  seafson  of  stillil^ss,  thdear  being' 
unoccupied)  or  only  gently  cXcited,  the  sense  of  viMbn  betdEmes  ^pre 
susceptible  of  its  appropriate  enjoyments.  Even  December  is  a, better 
month'  than  July,  for  perceiving  the  spdcial  grieatness  of  a  mountaindus 
country.  .  When  <ihe  snow  lies  on  the  fells  soft  and  Smooth,- Grisedale 
Pike  and  Skiddaw  drink  in  tints  at  morning  and  evening  marvellous 
as  those  seen  tipon*  Mont  Blanc  or  tlie'  Jungfrau  foi'  purity  and  rich- 
ness. -  -  ' 

•'Summer,"  writes  Southey,  "is'not  the- season  for  Ihi^  country. 
Coleridge  says,  and  says  well,  that  then-  it'  is  like  a  theatre  at  noon. 
There  are  no  goings  on  under  a  clear  sky  ;  but  at  other  seasons  there 
is  such  shifting  of  shades,  such  islands  of  light,  sucli  -columfns  and 
buttresses  of  sunshine, '  as  might  almost  make  a  painter  burn  his 
brushes,  as  the  sorcerers  did  their  bpoks  of  m,agic  when  they  saw  the 
divinity  which  rested  upon  the  appstles.  The  very  *now,'  which  you 
would  perhaps  think  must  monotonize  the  mountains,  gives  new  varie- 
ties ;  it  brings  out  their  recesses  ahd  designates  all  their  inequalities  ; 
it  impresses  a- better  feeling  of  their  height ;  and  it  reflects  such'tints 
of  saffron,  or  fawn,  ^  rose-color  to  the  evening  sun.  '  O  ATaria 
Snniissimaf  Mount  Horeb,  with  thie:  glory  upon  its  summit,  might 
have  been  more  glorious,  but  not  more  beautiful  than  old  Skiddaw  in 
his  winter  pelisse.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  frosty  though  the  fellow  has' 
the  impudence  Co  tak^  me  by  the  nose.  The  lake-iside  bas  such  ten 
thousand  charms:  a  fl^ce  of  snow  or  of  the  hoar-frost '  lies  on  the 
fallen  trees  or  large  stones  ;  the  grass-points,  that  just  peer  above 
the  water,  are  powdered  with  diamonds  ;  the  ice  on  the  margin  with 

1       r- 

r  Westairs  drawing,  and  the  description  of  Walla  Crag,  see  *^  Sir  Thoipafl 
■*  Colloquy  VI. 
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chains  of  crystal,  and  such  veins  and  wavy  Iin«s  of  he&uty  as -mock 
all  art ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Coleridge  and  I  have  found'out  that  clones 
thrown  upon  the  lake  when-  frozen  make  a  noise  like  singing  birds, 
and  when  you  whirl  on  it  a  large  flake  of  ice,  away  the  shivers  slide, 
chirping  and  warbling  like  a  flight  of  finches."  This  tells  of  a  Febru- 
ary at  Keswick;  the"  following  describes  the  goings  <»//"!  under  an 
autumo'sky  :  "The  mountains  on  Thursday  evening,  before- the  sun 
^as  quite  down,  or  the  moon  bright,  were  all  of  orte  dead-blue  color  ; 
their  rifts  and  rocks  and  swells  and  scars  had  all  disappeared — the 
surface  was  perfectly  uniform,  nothing  but  the  outline  distinct  ;^  and' 
this  even  surface  of  dead  blue,  from  its  unnatural  uniformity,  made 
thbm,  though  not  transparent,  -appear  transvious— ^as  though  ihey  were' 
of  some  soft  or*  cloudy  texture  through  which  you  could  have  pkssed. 
I  never  saw  any  appearance  so  "perfeiitly  Unreal.  Sometimes  a  blazing 
sunset  seems  to  steep  them  through  and  through  with  ried  light ;  or  it 
is  a  cloudy  morning,  and  the  sunshine  slants  down  through  a  rift  in 
the  clouds,  and  the  pillar  of  light  makes  the  spot  whereon  it  falls  so 
emerald  green,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  field  of  Paradise.  At  night 
you  lose  the  niountains,  and  the  wind  so  stirs  up  the  lake  that  it  looks 
like  the  sea  by  moonlight.'*  • 

If  Southey  had  not  a  companion  by  his  side,  the  solitude  of' his- 
ramble  was  unbroken  ;  he  never  had  the  knack  of  forgathering  with 
chahc6  acquaintance.  With  intellectual  and  moral  boldncfss,  and-with- 
high- spirits,  he  united  a  constitutional  basbfulness  and  reserve.  His 
retired  life,  his  habits  of  constant  study,  and,  in  later  years,  his  short- 
ness of  sight,  feH  in  with  this  infirmity.  He  would  not  patronize  his 
humbler  neighbors  ;  he  had-a  kind  of  imaginative  jealousy  on  behalf 
of  their  rights  as  independent  persons  ;  and  be  could  not  be  sin^e  of 
straightway  discovering,  by  any  genius  or  instinct  of  good-fellowship, 
that  common  ground  whereon  strangers  are  at  home  with  one  another. 
Hence — and  Southejr  himself  wished  that  it  had  been  otherwise~-long 
as  he  resided  at  Keswick,  there  were  perhaps  not  twenty  persons  of 
the  lower  ranks  whom  he  knew  by  sight.  "After  slightly  returning 
the  salutation  of  some  passer-by,'*  says  his  son,  /'he  would  again 
mechanically  lift  his  cap  as  he  heard  some  well-known  name  in  reply 
to  his  inquiries,  and  look  back  with, regret  that  the  greeting  had  not 
Ijeen-piore  cordial."- 

'  If  the  ice  were  fairly  broken,  he  found  it  nattual  to  be  easy  and 
familiar,  and  by  those  whom  he  employed  he  was  regarded-  with 
affectionate  reverence.  Nirs.  Wilson— rkind  and  generous  creature- 
remained  in  Greta  Hall  tending  the  children  as  they  grew  up,  until 
she  died,  grieved  for  by  the  whole  household.  Joseph  Glover,  who 
created  the  scarecrow  "Statues"  (ot  the  garden — male  and  female 
cVeatecf  he  them,  as  the  reader  may  see  them  figured  toward  the  close 
of  TheDoct&f' — Glover,  the  artist  who  set  itp  Edith's  fantastic  chimney- 
piece  ("Well,  Miss  Southey,"  cried  honest  Joseph,  "I've  done  my 
]^v!li*0,  i^asT  ^^Idyed  by  Southey  during  five-aufd-t'wenty^years,  er«r 
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sinc9  he  was  a  'pre^tice>boy.  II  any  warnv<hearte4  neighbor,  kaown, 
ox  unknown  to  1)in>,  cam^  forward  with  a  demand  on  Southey's  sym- 
pathies, he  was  sure  to  meet  a  neighborly  response.  When  the  mil-^ 
ler,  who  had  never  spoken  to  him  befor^i^,  invited  the  laureate  to- 
rejoice  with  him  over  the  pig  he  had  killed — the  finest  ever  fattened — 
and  when  Southey  was  led  to  the  place  where  th^t  which  had  ceased, 
to  be  pig  and  was  not  yep  bacqn,  was  hung  up  by  the  hind  feet,  h^, 
filled  up  the  measure  of  the  good  man's  joy  by  hearty  appreciation  of 
a  pprker's  pointy.  But  Quipberland  enthusiasm  seldom  flames  abroad 
with  so  prodigal  a  blaze  as  that  of  the  worthy  miller's  heart. 

Within  the  charmed  circle  of  home,  Southqy's  temper.  ai>d  manners, 
were  full  of  a  strong  and  sweet  hilarity ;  and .  the  home  circle  was.  lA^ 
itself  a  considerable  group  of  persons.   .  The  Pantisocratic,  scheme  of 
a  cofnmunity  was,  after. all,  near  iinKiing  a  fulfilment,  only  that  the 
Gr^ta  ran  by  in  place  of  the  Si^quehanna,  and  that  Southey  toqk  upoa. 
his  9wn  shoulders  the  work  of  the  dead  Lovell,  and.  of  CoUridge,,  who, 
lay  in  weakne^  and  dejection*  whelmed  under  the  tide  of  dreams. 
For  some  little  time  Coleridge  continued  to.  residue  at  Keswickt.an 
admirable  companion  in  almost  all  moods  of  mind,  for  all. kinds. of 
wisdom,  and  all  kinds  of  nonsense.     When  he  was  driven  abroad  in 
ii^arch  of  health,  it  seemed,  as  if  a  brightness  weifc  gone  out  of  the 
air,  .and  the  horizon  of  life  had  grown  definite  and  contracted.     **  It  is 
now  almost  ten  years,*'  Southey  \yrites,  "'  since  he  and  t  first  met  in 
my  rooms  at  Oxford,  which  meeting  decided  the  destiny  of  bdih.  .  .  . 
I  am  perpetually  pained  at  thinking  what  he  ought  to  bp,  .  .  .  but  die, 
tidings  of  his  death  would  come  upon  me  more  like  a  stroke  of .  light-, 
ning  tha^n  any  evil  I  have  ever  yet  endured." 

lilrs^  Coleridge,  with  her  children,  remained  at  Greta  H^^-     that 
quaint  little, metaphysician,  Hartley — how  a^nswering  to  the  name  of 
Mosed^  now  to  that  of  Job,  the,  oddest  of  aA  God's  creatures— was  an. 
unceasing  wonder  and  delight  to  hi$  uncle  :   ,'*  a,  strange,  strange  boy,; 
'exqui3itely  wild«;  ^n  utter  visionary,  .  like.  the.  moon  among  thin. 
clQud$^  .he  m.oves  in  a  circle  of  his  own  niakin&    He  alone  is  a  light, 
of  his  o,wn.     Of  all  hvinian  beings  I  never -saw  one  so.uttjerly  nab;ed  of, 
self/'  .When  his  father  expressed  surprise  jthai  Hartley  ^hpuld  take 
hi$  pleasure   of  w.heelbarrow-riding .  so  sajlly, /*  Tl^  .  pity    is";— :ex- 
plained  little  Job-^'*  the  pity  is,  Vse  always  thinking  of  my  thoughts/*. 
"  *  I'm  a  boy  of  a.very  religious  turn,*  he  says  ;  for  h^  always  u!ks  pf 
himself  and  examines  his  own  character,  jirs(  a/ if  he  were  speaking 
of  another  person,  .and  as .  impartially .      Every  night  he  m^es  an. 
extempore  prayer. aloud;   but.it  is; always  in  bed,  and.  not  t?ll  h^  is 
comfortable  there  and  got  into  the   mood.      When  he  is  ready^  he 
touches  Mrs.  WUson,  who  sleeps  Y^ith  hM^t^nd-  says  '  Now  listen  !  *  and 
off  he  set3  Uke>a  preacher/'   .Younger  tjian  Hartley -wqs  Derwent 
Coleridge,  a  fair,-  brpad-cbested  boy,,  with  merry,  eye  ^nd  rogufsh 
lips,  noM^.grovfn  put  of  tjhat  yellow  frock  in^ which  he  had-e^rn^d  jiis 
nam^  QJL:3tumpy. Canary.     Sara  Coleridge, -when  her  uncle  ca^  ^' 
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Keswick  after  the  death  of  his  own  Margery,  was  a  little  gfrand-lama 
at  that  worshipful  age  of  seven  months.  A.  fall  into  the  Greta,  a  year 
and  a  half  later,  helped  to  change  her  to  the  delicate  creature  whose 
large  blue  eyes  would  look  up  timidly  from  under  her  lace  border  and 
naufflings  of  muslin.  No  feeling  towards  their  father  save  a  reverent 
loyalty  did  the  Coleridge  children  ever  learn  under  Southey's  roof. 
But  when  the  pale-faced  wanderer  returned  from  Italy,  he  surprised 
and  froze  his  daughter  by  a  sudden  revelation  of  that  jealousy  which  is 
the  fond  injustice  of  an  unsatisfied  heart,  and  which  a  child  who  has 
freely  given  and  taken  love  finds  it  hard  to  comprehen^l.  '*  I  think 
my  dear  father,"  writes  Sara  Coleridge,  **  was  anxious  that  I  should 
learn  to  love  him  and  the  Wordsworths  anfl  their  children,  and  not 
cling  so  ex,(;lusively  to  my  mother  and  all  around  me  at  home."  Xove 
him  and  revere  his  memory  she  did ;  to  Wordsworth  she  was  con- 
scious of  owing  more  than  to  any  other  teacher  or  inspirer  in  matters 
of  the  intellect  and  imaginatioQ.  But  in  matters  of  the  heart  and 
conscience  the  daily  life  of  Southey  was  the  book  in  which  she  read  ; 
he  was,  she  would  emphatically  declare,  "upon  the  whole,  the  best 
man  she  had  ever  known." 

But  the  nepotism  of  the  most  "nepotious"  uncle  is  not  a  perfect 
substitute  for  fatherhood  with  its  hopes  and  fears.  May-morning  of 
th^  year  1804  saw  *'ap  Edithling,  very,  very  ugly,  with  no  more  beauty 
than  a  young  dodo,*'  nestling  by  Edith  Southey 's  side.  A  trembling 
thankfulness  possessed  the  little  one's  father ;  but  when  the  Arctic 
iweather  changed  suddenly  to  days  of  genial  suhshlne,  apd  groves  and 
g^ardens  burst  into  living  greenery,  and  raqg  with  song»  his  heart  wa3 
caught  into  the  general  joy.  Southey  was  not  without  a  presenti^ 
ihent  that  his  young  dodo  would  improve.  Soon  her  premature 
activity  of  eye  and  spirits  troubled  him«  and  he*  tried,  while  cherishing 
her,  to  put  a  guard  upon  his  heart.  **  I  did  not  mean  to  trust  my 
affections  again  on  so  frail  a  foundation — and  yet  the  young  one  takes 
me  from  my  desk  and  makes  me  talk  nonsense  as  fluently  as  you  per- 
haps can  imagine."  When  Sara  Coleridge — not  yet  five  years  old, 
but  'already,  as  she  half  believed,  promised  in  marriage  to  Mr.  De 
Quincey — returned  after  a  short  absence  to  Greta*  Hall,  she  saw  her 
haby  cousin,  sixteen  months  vounger,  and  therefore  not  yet  marriage- 
able, g;rowh  into  a  little  girl  very  fair,,  with  thick  golden  hair,  and 
round,' rosy  cheeks.*  Ecfith  Southey  inherited  something  of  her 
fath6r*s  looks  and  of  his  swift  fntellijg^enCQ ;  with  her  growing 
beauty  of  face  and  limbs,  a  growing  excellence  ojf  inward  nature  kept 
pace.  At  twenty  she  was  the  "elegaqt  cygftet"  of  A'melia  Opie's 
album'  verses, 

•*  Twasi  ijleiisant  to  meet 

'     '-And  ^e  tbee;  famed  Swan  of  the  Derweot's  fair  tide. 
With' that  flegwt  cygnet  tet  do9ts  l^y  tby^side ''-r 

a'cbmpflment  her  father  rtiischievously  wotil^J  riot  let  her  Elegancy 
forget.     Those  who  would  know  her  in  the  loveliness  6f  -ytyuthfm 
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womanhood  may  turn  to  Wordsworth's  poem.  The  Triads  where  she 
appears  first  of  the  ^bree  "sister  nyniphs  *  of  Keswick  and  Rydal;  or 
Hartley  Coleridge's  exquisite  sonnet,  T0  a  loftyi  beauty^  from  her  poor 
kimmaui: 

**"  Mediinks  thy  tcofnful  mood, 

.    And  bearing 4iigr^P^  siaii^ly  wonv»ohood-~ 
Thy  brow  wnere  Bczuiiy  sits  to  tyrannize 
O'ef  humble  love;  had  made  me  sadly  fear  thee  f 
For  never  sure  was  seen  a  royal  bride,- 
WlKMegeatleofsts  i^ave  grace  to  so  niych  pride— 
My  very  thp.ughts  ivould  tremble  10  be  near  thee, 
But  whdi  1  see  thc«  by  thy  father's  side 
Old  times  uflqueen  thee,  and  old  loves  codear  thee.** 

But  it  is  best  of  all  to  reittembter  Soothey's  daughter  in  connection  fnth 
one  lette^r  of  her  father's. '  In  1805  he  visited  Scotland  alonie  ;  he  had 
looked  forward  to  carrying  on  the  most  Cherished  purpose  oi.  his  fife 
— the  Histoiy  of  Portugal — among  the  Kbraries  of  Lisbon. .  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  induce  Mrs.  Southey  to  travel  with  the  Edithling. 
Could  he  go  alone?    The  short  absence  in  Scodand  served  to  test  his 

heart,  and  so  to  make  his  future  clear : 

...         '  ■  -  •        . 

"X  need  not  tell  you,  my  own  dear  Edith,  not  to  read  my  letters  aloud  lilt  ybii 
fta-^e'  first  of  all  seen" What  is  written  only  for  yourself. '  What  1  hav«  now  to  ^^to 

frou  is,  thau  haviifg  tofcen  eight  days  troift  home,  with  as  little  discomfort,  and^as 
ittk  reason  £or  discoqilbr^,  as.a»  maa  caa  reasonably  expect,  I  have  yet  fell  so  little 
comfortable^  so  great  sense  0/  solitariness,  and  so.roany  homeward  yearnings,  that 
certainlv  I  will  not  go  to  Lisbori  without  you  ;  a  resohitlon  whicti,  if  your  fediiigs 
be  at  all  like  tiiae,  wrtl  not  displease  jo^.  If,  on  mature  consideration,  you  thiolt 
theiocvnyenience of  a voyi^ejuorethan  you  (A^ht  to  fiubqut  to, I  must  be (^oteot 
to  stay  in  England,  as  o^  my  part  ii  certainly  is  not  wcMth  while  to  sacrifice  a  years 
hapi^iness ;  for  though  not  uilhappy  (my  mind  <8  too  active  abd  too  well  discipiined 
to  yield  to  aity  soch  cffhtfnstl  weakness^  stHI,  without  you  I  amaot  happy.  But 
for  your  take  aa  well  aainy  own,  and  for  little  £dith's  aaice,  I  will  not  consent  to 
^y  separaitlpQ .;  the  growth  of  a  year's  love  between  her  and  me,  if  it  please  t?od 
that  she  should  live,  is  a  thln^  160  delightful  in  itself,  and  loo  Valuable  in  its  oonse' 
qiiences,  both  to  her  and^me,  to  1m  given  up  for  any-  light  ioconvenience either oo 
your  part  or  mine.  ,Ax%-  absence  of  a  year  would  make  her  effectiiaUy  iorg^  me. 
• ,  .  But  of  theae  thlAgs  we  will  talk  at  leisure  ;  only, dear,  dear  Edith,  we  must  not 
part."  '  ' 

'       ■    f  '.  •  ..  ..... 

Such  wisdom  of  the  heart  was  justified ;  the  year  of  growing  love 

►bore  prciQious  fruit.     When  Edith  May  was  ten  years  old  h^er  father 

dedicated  to  her,  ia  versus  laden  with  a  father's  ,tenderest  thoug^its,  and 

feelingSt  hfs  .T<f-^^  of  Par^^uay,,,  He  recalls  the. day  of  her  l)iHh'i  the 

preqcdipg  sorro\y  for,his  nrst. child,  whose  infant  feaiiires  have  faded 

from  him  like  a  passing  cloud  ;  the  gladness  of  that  singing  month  of 

May  ;  the  seasons  thayt  foUc^wed  during  which  he  observed  die  dawning 

of  the  divine  ^ight  in  her  eyes  ;  the  playfulgttiies  by  Dfhich  he  won 

from  her  repeated  kisses  :  to.him  these  ten  yiears  se^m  like  yesterday ; 

bm  to  her;  they^have  bwught  di?cbu»e.  of  teafioo,  with  the  sctisc,  of 
tu^oeaad  change  :■:-  -  ^^^  /  --^  'i.  k....:^^  .:  jr^.     .^^^  ,  J^^^moc 
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••  And  I  bavc  se^n  thin«  eyes  suffused  in  grief 
When  1  have  said  that  with  autumnal  gtay 
^e  touch  9i  old  hath  marVd  thjr  father's  head ; 
*rhat  evdn  the  longest  day  of  life  is  brief, 
And  mtne  is  falhng  fast  hito  the  yellow  leaf." 

Other  children  followed,  until  a  happy  $tir  of  life  filled  the  house. 
Emma,  the  quietest  of  infants,  whose  voice  Was  seldom  heard,  and 
whose  dark-gray  eyes  too  seldom  shone  in  her  father's  study,  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  world  after  a  handVbreadth  of  existence ;  but  to 
Southey  she  was  n,o  more  really  lost  than  ihi^  buried  brother  and  sister 
were  to  the  cottage  girl  of  Wordsworth's  W€  are  Seven.  **  I  have  five 
children,'^  he  says  in  1S09;  '*Uiree  of  them  at  home,  and  two  under 
my  mother's  c^re  in  heaven.*'  Of  all,  the  most  radiantly  beautiful  was 
Isabel;  the  most  passionately  loved  was  Herbert.  **  My  other  two 
are  the  most  perfect  contrast  you  ever  saw.  Bertha,  whom.  I  call 
Q^ueen  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  her  likeness  to  Kiqyg  Bluebeard,  grows 
like  Jonah's  gourd,  and  is  the  very  picture  of  robust  health  ;  an4  little 
Kate  hardly  seems  to  grow  ajL  alU  though  perfectly  well — she  is  round 
as  a' mushroom-button.  Bertha,  the  bluff  queen, r is  just  as  grave  as 
Kate  is  garrulous  ;  they  are  inseparable,  play  fellow^,  and  go  about  the 
house  hand  in  hand.** 

Among  the  inmates  of  Greta  Hall,  to  overlook  Lord  Nelson  and 
Bona  Marietta,  with  their  numerous  successprs,  would  be  a  grave 
delinquency..  To  be  a  cat,  was  to  be  a  privileged  member  of  the  little 
republic  to  which  Southey  gave  laws.  Among  the  iragmesits  at  the 
end  of  TAe  /)^<r/^r.wiU  be  found  a  Chronicle  History  of  the  Cattery  of 
Cat's  Eden  ;  and  some  of  Southey *s  frolic  letters  are  written  as  if  Jiis 
whole  business  in  life  were  that  of  secretary  for  feline  affairs  inOretft 
Hall.  A  house^  he  declared,  is,  never  perfectly  furnished  for  enjoy- 
inent  unless  there  is  in  it  a  child  rising  three  years  old  and  a  kitten 
rising  six  We^ks  ;  **  kitten  is  in  the  animal  world  what  the  rosebud  is 
in  the  garden,"  Lord  Kelson,  an  ugly  specimen  of  the  streaked-car- 
rotyor  Judas-tolored  kind,  yet  withal.^t  good. cat,  affectionate,  vigilant, 
and  brave,  wad  succeeded  by  Madame  .Bianchi^  a  beautiful  and  singular 
creaturd,  white,  with  a  line  tabby  tail :  "  her  wild  eyes  were  bright, 
and  green  as  the  Duchess  de  Cadaval  s  emerald  necklace."  She  fled 
away  with  her  tiiece  Pulcheria  on  the  day  when  good  old  Mrs.  Wilson 
(Jjed  ;.nor  pould  any  allurerperits  induce  the  pai^  to  domesticate  t^em* 
selves  agaih.  .  r or  some  time  a  cloud  of  doom  seemed  to  hang  over 
Cat's  fiden.  dyid  and  Virgil,  Othello  the  Moor,  and  Pope  Joati  per- 
ished miserably. .  At  last  Fortune,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  her  un- 
kindness,  sent,  to  Greta  Hall  almost  together  the  never-tb-be-enough- 
praised  Rumpel^stilzchen  (afterwards  raised  for  services  against  rats  to 
be  His  Serene  Highness  the  Archduke  Rumpelstilzchen),.  and  the 
equally-to-be-praised  Hurly-burly  buss.  With  whom  too  sooixwe  must 
close  .the  catalogue. 

The  revenue  to  maiiitain  tbis  household  ivas  in  the  main  won  by 
SotitEcy^is'  peni    ''*  It  is  i^tU&ttflt  a^  ^kkt  ^  a  delicate  task^*^  he  wrote 
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in  the  Quarterly  JReview,  *'to  advise  a  youth  of  ardent  mind  and  aspir- 
ing thoughts  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  ;  but  a  wise  man  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  exhorting  him  to  choose  anything  rather  than  litera- 
ture. Belter  that  he  should  seeTc  his  fortune  before  the  mast,  or  with  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder  and  a  knapsack  on  his  back ;  better  that  he 
shouM  foflow  the  plough,  or  w6rk  at  the  loom  or  the  lathe,  or  sweat 
over  the  anvil,  than  trust  to  literature  as  the  only  means  of  his  sup- 
port." Sotithey's  own  bent  towards  literature  was  too  strong  to  be. 
altered.  But,  while  he  accepted  loyally  the  burdens  of  his  profe^siop 
as  a  man  of  letters,  he  knew  how  stout  a  back  is  needed  to  bear  iheqfi 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year.  Absolutely  dependent  on  his 
pen  he  was  at  no  time.  His  generous  friend  Wynn,  upon  coming^  Qf 
age,  allowed  him  annually  i6o/. ,  until,  in  1807,  he  was  able  to  procure 
for  Southey  a  Government  pension  for  literary  services  amountinjg; 
clear  of  taxes,  to  nearly  the  same  sum.  Southey  had  as  truly  a^.ahy 
man  the  pride  of  independence,  but  he  had  none  of  its  vanity  ;  ther^ 
was  no  humiliation  in  accepting  a  service  from  one  whom  friendship 
had  made  as  close  as  a  brother.  Men,  he  says,  are  as  much  better  for 
the  good  offices  which  they  receive  as  for  those  they  bestow  ;  ana  his . 
own  was- no  niggard  hand.  Knowing  both  to  give  and  to  take,  with 
him  the  remembrance  that  he  owed  much  to  others  was  among  the 
precious  possessions  of  life  whrch  bind  us  to  our  kind  with  bonds  of 
sonship,  not  of  slavery.  Of  the  many  kindnesses  which  he  received 
he  n6ver  forgot  one.  "Had  ft  not  been  for  your  aid,"  he  writes  tp 
Wynn,  forty  years  after  their  first  meeting  in  Dean's  Yard»  **  I  should 
have  been  Irretrievably  wrecked  when  I  ran  upon  the  shoaJs,  with,  alj 
sail  ^et,  in  the  very  outset  of  my  voyage."  And  to  another  gopd  old 
Iricnd,  ^ho  from  his  own  modest  station  applauded  white  ^OMthey.  rao 
forward  in  the  race:  ''Do  you  suppose,  Cottle,  that  I  have  forgQl:^ejf 
those  true  and  most- essential  acts  of  friendship  which  you  sho^e^  nie 
wheA  I  stood  most  in  need  of  them  ?  Your  hpusfe  was  my  ^ou^e  whpn 
I  had  no  bther.  The  very  money  with  which  \  bought  my  wejjjclii^gr 
ring  and  paid  my  marriage-fees  was  supplied  by  you.  It  was. with 
your  sisters  I  left  Edith  during  my  six  months*  absence,,  ana. id;;  the 
six  month*  after  my  tetxmi  it  was  from  you  that  I  rejceiyb^*  veek  by 
week,  the  little  on  which  we  lived,  till  1  was  enabled  to  jivp  by  oth(^ 
means.  It  is  not  the  settling  of  a  cash  Recount  that  cian  cancel  oblig^ 
tions  like  these.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  preserving  your  l^tters/at^ 
if  you  Were  not,  I  would  entreat  you  to  preserve  this,  that  k  mifef>t,b^ 
seen  hereafter.  .  .  .  My  head  throbs  and  my  eyes  burn  with'  tl^ese 
recollections.     Good-nigh<  I  my  dear  old  friend  and  benj^faptor.^*,...,,  , 

AfiJciitty  a(bout  his  worldly  fortunes  never  cost  Sdutliey  a  sleeples^  \ 
night.  '  His  disposition  was  always  hopeful ;  relying  on  Provldena?, 
he  saiys,  I  could  rely  upon  myself  XVhen  he  had  irttl^^he  lived  upon 
little,  nftver  spending  when  it  was  necessary  to  spare  ;  and.  hb  meaa^ 
grew  with  his  exjpenses.  Pusiness  habits  he  had  poo^ ;  nev9Lr"  la  hU 
life  did  h^  Wt  tip  an  account ;  but^  m  a!  icnoral  way  li^Jtouaw-i^ 
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mcfney  comes  by'hoftesi  tdil  and  grdws  by  diligiiit  "husbandry .  Upon 
Mrs;  Strathey,  who  had  an  eye  to  all  the  hoasehold  outgoings,  the 
cares  xA  this  life  fell  more  heavily.  Sara  Coleridge  eall»  to  n}ind  her 
atmt  as  she  moved  about  Greta  Hall  intent  on  house  affairs,  "with 
her  fine  figure  and  quietly  commanding  air."  Alas  !  under  Hits  gra- 
cious dignity  ot  mian'fier  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  %vere  doin^  their 
work  surely;  Siill,  it  was  honest  wear  and  tear.  **  I  nev«r  "knew  her 
to-  do  an 'unkind  aCct,"  says  Sbuthey,  *'  nor  say  an'unkmd  word  f'  btit 
when  stroke  followed  Upon  stroke  of  sorrow,  they  found  her  without 
that  elastic  temper  which  risete  and  recovers  itself.  Until  the,  sfiddest 
of'afdictions  made  her  helpless,  everything  was  left  to  hei'  in.ana^e- 
ment-,'  and  was  m^n&ged  s6  quietly  and  well,  that,  except  in  times  of 
sickness  and  bereavement,  **  I  had,"  writes  her.  husband,  "  literally  ho 
cares."  '  Thtisfr^e  from  harass,  Souttiey  toiled  in  his  library  ;  he  toiled 
not  foi*  bread  aton<?,  bat  afeo  for  freedom.  There  were  great  designs 
before  him  which,  hfe  xitf'as  well  aware,  if  ever  realized,  would  make  but 
a  'poor  return  to  the  hotisehold  coffer.  To  gain  time  and  a  vantage- 
grotind  for  th^scf,  fie  was  con*en5t  to  yield  much  of  his  strength  to  work 
of  temporary  "value,"  alwsiys  contriving,  however,  to  strike  a  meajU  in 
this  '^urtieyman  Service!  between  what  was  most  and  least  akin  to  his 
proper' pureuits".  Wh6n  d  parcel  of  books  arrived  from  the  Annual 
ItiiHi'UA,  he  grbaned  in  spirit  oVer  the  sacrifice  of  time  ;  but  patience  1 
it  is,  after  all,  better,  he  would  refiecti  than  pleading  in  a  court  of  law  ; 
better  than  being  Called  up  at  midnight  to  a  paifient ;  better  than  cal- 
culating profit  and  loss  at  a  counter  ;  better,  in  short,  than  anything 
but  independence.  "  I  am  a  quiet,  patient,  easy-going  liack  of  the 
mtile  breed** — he  writes  to  GrosVenor  Bedford— " regular  as  clock- 
work in  ray  pace,  sure-footed,  bearing  the  burden  which  is  laid  on  me, 
and'  only  obstinate  in  choosing  my  own  path.;-  If  Giflford  could  see  me 
by  this  fireside,  Where,  like  Nico  'einiis,  one  candle  suffices  me  in  9 
large  rbctat,  he  would  see  a  man  in  a  cbat  *  still  mbre  threadbare  than 
his/bwn,'  when  he  wrote  his  '  Imitation/  working-  hard  and  getting, 
little-^  bare  HMiifitenance;  and  hardly  that ;  writin-g  poems  and  history 
for  pdBterity  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  ope  daily  progressi,ve*in 
le^fming,  not'  so  lisarned  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor  as  proud,  not  so 
proitd  as  hap^y.  Orosyenor,'  there  is  hot  a  lighter-hearted  nor  a  hap- 
pier man  upon  the  face  of  this  wide  world."  When  these  words- were 
writteft,  Herbert  stood  "by  his  father's  side  ;  it  was  sweet  to  \?rork  that 
hii^boy  might  have  his  play-time  gflad  and  frdft. 

Thfe  public  estimate  of  Soiithey's  works  as  eacpressed  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  Was  lowest  where  he  held  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  WghfcSst.  Tot  the  t^isiory  of  Brazil,  a  work  of  stupendous  toiU 
which  no  one  in  England  could  have  produced  save  Southey  himself, 
he  had  not  recdved,  after  eight  years.  Us  riiuch  as  for  a  single  article 
in'ttoe  (^atter'fy  Reintw,  Madoc,  the  pillar,  as  he  supposed,  on  wliich 
hi^  pdettcal  f 2tm6  was  td  rest';  Mdddc,  which  he  dismissed  with  an 
awed-ftfeUns:,  as  If'ih  it  he  tf^re  paftiftif  with  a  grfeat  fragtfient  of  his 
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life,  brought  its  author,  after  twelve  months'  salcf,  the  swit  ol  y.  i^r. 
Id.  On  the  other  hand,  for  hisi  Naval  Biography ^  which  iotereated 
him  less  tbaamost  of  his  workss  and  whkh  was  undertakeo  aftier  hesi- 
tation, he  was  promised  6ve  houdred  guineas  a  yolume.  Noiwsri^ 
standing  his  unwearied  exertions*  his  .modest.scale-of -expesditoec; 
and  his  profitable  connection  with  ,the  Qt4arf^rfy  JUrtfuif-^or  .^ea 
important  article  he  woul4  receive  top/.^^he  neftex  hpd  'a  year/^tocboaJt 
in  advance  until  ^hac  yefr,  late  in  his  life»  in  which  Sir  Rohort^  Peel 
offered,  him  a  baron^u^y.  In  i8i3.  the  lucky  payment  ci  a  bad  rflehi 
enabled  him  to  buy  300/.  in  the  Thf^e-per^pnl^  **  J  have  |OO^airead|r 
there;"  he  writes.  V  «nd  shall  then,  bie  worth  12/.  per  ^nnonr*".  iC^ 
1 82 1  this  sum  bad  grown  to  625/.,  the  g^theiings  ^.^u^siriiletune.' 
In  that  year  his  friend.  John  May,  whosq  acquaintaoce:ho  had  taiMKle  in 
Portugal,  and  to  whose  kindness  he  was  a  debtor,:  fst^^rijidithe  toMroi 
his  fortune.  As  soon  ^  Sou^ey  had  b^ard..M^  ^t^te^al^ra^  his  do* 
cision  was  formed,  *;'  By  this  post."  he  tells  h^  fri^fidif  **  \  write  .to 
Bedford,  desiring  that  he  will  transfer  to  you  6?5A.:  in  .ihe  -Throet-pcrM 
cents.  I  wish  it  w^s  morpi  and  that  I  h^  9)^e.  a^  mj^epQiman^  ift 
any  way. ,  I  shall  in  the  spring,  if  I  am  p^id  (or.the.firstiiTQlttme  q6 
my  History  as  soon  as  it  is  finished..  Qi^e.  hundi;ed  X  9ho«id,>3t:«li 
events,  have  sent  you  then.,,  }l  s^iaU  be  as  mwih  Epore^as  I  receive.*^ 
And  he  goes  on  in  cheery  words  ^o  invite  Jot^  May.  to  bret^k.-away 
from  business  and  come  to.  Keswick,,  tbiere  to  lay  in  ''  acpjlj^nsant  stare 
of  recoilfsction.s  which  in  all  moods  of  mind  ace  :whole80Z|ie/.;  rOne 
rejoices,  that  3outhey,  poor  of  worldly  gqods,  kni0^f<  the -happiness  «£ 
being  so  simply  and  nobly  generous.  .         •,       -  j   -^         it;./ 

Blue  and  white  china,  mediaeval  ivx>ries,  eiigr9vinigs-4>y  the  LiCtki 
Masters,  Chippendale  cabinets,  did  not;  e^ite  pining  dewe-Jj)  t Soothe 
ey's  breast ;  yet  in  one.direc^ion  he  indulgedthe  p^^sioq  of  a' coUei^tor.i 
\iy  with  respect  to  any.of^  *'the  things  .indepefident- Q^  the  wiljl^7hc! 
sliowed  a  want  of  moderation  unworthy  of  hisidiscii^ish^.ta  Epicts^. 
tus,  it  was  assuredly  with  respect  to  books. :  Before  he  possessed  a  fixed 
home,  he  was  already  moored  to  his  folios  ;•  and>wh^  oik<^  be  was 
fairly  settled  a^  Keswick,  many  a  tim^  the;  c^jfierson  the-  l/>ndo»roMl! 
found  their  lading  the  larger  by  a  weighty  pac;ket  in  'w^i-ymy-  io.  Greta 
HalL  (^everdid  he  run  nofth  or  south  for  a.holidayi  but  theisnevitable 
parcel  preceded  or  folloTyed  his  return.  ,  Npyerdid.  h^  ^<>sst  l9jthe):oiitin 
nent  biit  a  bul^^ier  bale,^rrived,in  its  own  gqodcitimei^nipl9Qk!^iprtciiii» 
thinigs.  I^is  morality,  in  all  else  void  of  :0^enq6,  here:y}^ki«d  to  thei 
seducer,  it  is  thouj^t  that  Southey  was^ii^  ih^;  Qialn  hofiesii  bcif  if 
Dirk  Hatteraick  ha^-  run  ashore  a  hundrediy eight  of  the  A<rta  Sando*' 
rum  duty7free,  the,  king's,  laureate  was  not  the  <3iian  to  set.^e.sharhs 
upon  him.;  and  it  .is  to  be  feared  that  thjc  pattern  of  probity,  the  Virr 
tuous  Southey  himself,  .might  in  such  circumstances  £e  lowMi^  jutidef 
coyer  of  night,  lugging  his  pri^e  landwards  from: its. retr^Ai.beiMaUr. 
the  rocks.  *  JJnquesiion^ly,,  at  one  time  certain  p^trff^b.  fitom  i^ortu^ 
gal—only jof^jijch  a, gize  ^scouW be  carried i}P^er.:the  itr^iTr^werfisi; 
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i^tly  broiig))t  ashore  to  th«  defrauding  of  the  revefntfe,  and  somehow^ 
iound  their  way,  by  and  by;  to  Greta  Hall.     *'  We  maintain  a  trade," 
says  theGovemoF  of  the  Strangpcrs*  Houste  in  Bacon's  philosophical 
fbmance^  "not  lor  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  lior  lor  silks,  nor  for  spices, 
nor  any  other  commodity  of'  matter,  but  only  for  Gods  first  creature, 
which  wafr  iighC    Sijch,  too,  was  Soifthey's  trade,  and  he  held  that 
God's- first  creature  is  free  to  travel  unchaUesged  by .  fevenue.'cutler. 
.•  **'Why,  MpntesiBos,"  ask9  the  gho$tly  Sir'Thomas  More  in  one  of    . 
Southey's  CoUdquUs^  ^'  with  thesis  books  and  the  delight  you  take  in 
l|ieir  constant  society,  what  have  you  to  covet  or>  desire?"  '*  Nothing," 
is. the  answer,  **.  .  .-  except  more  books',"    WhenSoutbey*  in  1805, 
went  to  see  Walter  Soott,  it  occurred  tb  him  in  Edinburgh  that,  having 
had .  tieither  newl^t  nor  coat'sincer  little 'Edith  w&s  born,  he  must 
sunely  be  in  waot  of  both  ;  and  here  in  the.  fnctrc:^oH&  'oT  the  North 
was  an  oppoitunity  of  arraying  himself  t<>  his  desire.    '*  Howbeit,"  he 
says,  **oji  cofisidenng  the  really   respectable. appearance  which  my 
old  ones  made  for  a  traveller— iftnd  ConsideHog,  moreover,   that  as 
leax^ing  was  better  than  house  or  land,  it  certainly  must  be  much  bet- 
tier  -than  fine  -clothes — ;I  laid  out  all  my  money  in  books,  and  caifie 
liome  to  wear  out  my  old  wardrobe  in  the  winter,"  'DeQuinccy  c^libd 
Southey's  library  his  wife,  and  in  a  certiain  ifc^e'it  was  wile  and  mis* 
tress  and  mother  to  htm.     The  presence  and  enjoyif^||g^s  books 
was  not  the  vole  delight  they  afforded  ;  there  was  alsomV^M^t,  the 
surprisal,  the.love-maktng  or  wooing.     And  at  last,  in  his  hours  of 
weakness,  once -more- a  little  child,  he  would  walk  slowly  round  his 
library,  looking  at  his  cherished  volumes,  taking  them  down  mechani- 
cally, and  when  be  cealjl  no  kmger  read;  'pressing  them  tb  his  lipsy 
la  happier  days  the  book-stalls  of  London  knew  the  tall  figure,  the 
rapid  stride,  the  quick-seeing  eye,  the  eager  fingers.     Lisbon,  Paris, 
Milan,  AnSkSterdam,  contributed  to  the  rich  confusion  that,  from  time 
to:  time,  burdened  the  floors  of  library  and  bedrooms,  and  passages  in 
(jrreta  HaH.    Above'all,  he  was.  remembered  at  Brussels  by  that  best 
of  bookmen,  Verbeyst.     What  mattered  it  that  Verbeyst  was  a  sloven, 
naw  receiving;  his  clients  with  gaping  shi5rt^  and  now  with  stockingless 
feet?    t)id  he  not  duly  honor  letters,  and  had  he  not  300,000  volumes* 
from  which  to  chocise?    If  in  a  moment  <)f  prudential  weakness  .one 
failed  to  carry  off  such  a  treastire  as  the  Mcni*men(a.Boica  or  Colgar's 
Irish.  Sain^r  there  was  a  phanee  that  hi  Verbeyst's  vast  store-lsmis^   > 
the  volume-  might  lurk  for  a  year  or  tw^o.    Arid- Verbeyst  loved  hi»» 
books  only  less  than' he  loved  his  handsome,  good-natured  wife,  who^ 
for  a  Hberal  customer  would  fetch 'the  bread  and  burgundy.     Henry 
Taylor  dwelt  in  iiU>bert  Soutbey's  heart  of  hearts  ;  but  let  not  Henry 
Taylor  treasonably  hint  that  Verbey5t>:jthe  prince  of  booksellers,  had 
not  a  prince's  politeness  of  punctuality.     If  sundry  books  promfsed 
had  not  arrived,  it  was  because  they  were  not  easily  procured  ;  more^i 
over,  the  good-natured  wife  had'died-T^«V«  if^i  maliiet^s^  and  Verbeyst'fltt 
heart  was  fallen  into  ft- lethargy.  ..  /  *  Thiak  ill  of  our  fathers  which  iafe ' 
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in  the  Row,  think  ill  of  J<*rt  Murray,  think  ill  6f  Cblbnrri,  thmkill  of 
the  whole  race  of  bibliopoles,  except  Verbeyst,  whb  is  always  to  be 
thought  of  with  liking  and  reaped/'  And  when  fhc  bill  of  lading, 
coming  slow  but-sure,  announced  that  saints  and  chroniclcfrs  and  poeti 
were  OB  their  way,  ^'by  this  day  month,**  wrote  Sbuthey,  *•*  they  will 
probabiy.be  hfere ;  then'  shaH  I  be  happier  th^  if  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Fourth  were  tt»  givfe  orders  that  I  shbuidi)e  cK)t3ied  in  pur- 
ple, »iid  sleep  Upon:  g6ld,  and' faatve  a  chain  upoft'  my  neck,  and  si^ 
next  him  because  of  my  ^wisdom,  and  be  called  nis  cousin.'* 

Thus  the  four  tfaduaand  volurfies,*  which  lay  piled' about  the'  librai^ 
when  Southey  first  gathered  his  pdsses^iohs  together,  grew  and  ^ew, 
year  after  year,  dntil  the  grxnd  ttotal  mounied  tip  to  eight,  to  "ten^  to 
fourteen  thousand. '  Now  RiVke  White's  brother  Nevillt' sands' liim  a 
gift  of  Sir  WHliam  Joneses  works;- thirteen  volume^,  M  binding  of  be- 
wildering lof^ieltness.  Now  Landor  ships  from' ibirie  Italian  port  a 
chest' cohtaining  tiecisures  of  less;  dubious  Vdlue' than  the  KaSaelM 
and  Leotiardos;  with  which  he  liberally  supplied  his  art-loving  fit^nds., 
Oh,  the  joy  oT  opening  such  a  chest ;  of  discovering  fhe  glorfous  folios ; 
of  "glancing  with  th^  shy  'amoronsnesS'  of  first  desire'  at  title-pa^  and 
colophon ;.  of  growing  famlHarity ;  of  tracing  out  the  history  suggested" 
by  bo<Mc-plid!e  or  autograuph  t  of  finding  a  lover's  excuses  for^  cropped 
margin,  4t^|p|pr-^staiCT,  br  worm -hole  !  Then  the  Calmer  happiifess  of 
arrang^tti^iMJFfavorites  on  new  shelves  ;  of  thklngf  thdih  ddwn- again, 
after  supper,  in  the 'season' of  meditation  attd  cUrra:rit-rum  ;  and  of 
wondering  for  which-  among  his  father's  books  Herbert  will  care  most 
wbcfl  all  of  them  shall  be  Ws  own:  *'  It  woutd  please  you,"  Southey 
writes- to  his  old  comrade,  Bedford,  **tb  see  ^dch  a  display  of  literary, 
wealth,  which  Is  at  once  the  pride  of  my  eye,  and  the  joy  of  niy  heart, 
and  fhe  food  of  my  mind;  indeed,  more  than  rtetapli^yrically,-  meat, 
drink,  and  clothes  for  me  and  mitie.  I  verily  bielleve  that  iib  ofte  in 
my  station  was  ever  so  rich  before,  and  1  am  very^ sure  that  no,  one  in 
any  station  had  ever  a  more  thorough  efljoj^ment  ol  ricties  of  any  kind 
or  «i  any  way.  •  .  ■  -  . 

Sontbey's  Spanish  and  Portugtiesecollectlort^if  Heb^f'^gre^t  library 
be  set  as:de  -was"  probably'  the  most  remarkable  gathe^ring  of  such 
books  in  the  possession  of  afrty  private  persbrt  in  this'  cbuniry,  It 
included  several  manuscripts,  some  of  Which  Were  displayed  wftji  diie 
distiaction  upon  b'racfcfjts.  '  Books' Irt  white  and  gold — velmm  or 
parchment  bound,  with 'gilt  lettering  in  the  old  English  type  wliicH 
Southey  loied^-^were  arranged  In '  effiective  positions  pyramid-wise. 
Southey  himself  had  learned  the  mystery  of  bbbkf-binding,  "anrf  from 
him  his  daughters  acquired  Ihkt  art  ;  the  raggjed  volume^  were  decendy 
clothed  in  colored  •  cotton  priAts';  these,  preseYlling  a  strange  patch- 
woricof  colors,  quite'  fiHed  orie'i^^om,  which  Was  known  as  the  Cpl- 
tpnian  Library.  **  Paul\*'  a  boolr-room  on  the  ground-flbpr, Had  been 
eo  called  because  **  Peter,**  the  organ-t^oom,  wks  robbed  to  fit  it  with 
books;  -^^  Panl-  !•=  a  -  great  cdimfdrt '  to  us;  and  bfeinlg'  dressc^/iip^  with' 
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Peter's  property,  makes  a  most  respectable  appearance,  and  receives 
that  attention  which  is  generally  shown  to  the  youngest  child.  The 
study  has  not  actually  been  Petered  on' Paul's  account,  but  there  has 
been  an  exchange  negotiated  which  we  think  is  for  thefr  mutual 
advantage.  Twenty  gilt  volumes,  from  under  the  '  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,' have  been  marched  downstairs  rank  and  file,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  the  long  set  of  Lope  de  Vega  with  green  backs." 

Southey's  tx>oks,  as  he  assures  his  ghostly  monitor  in  thfi^  Colloq^^us, 
were  not  drawn  up  on  his  shelves  for  display,  however  much  the  pride 
of  the, eye  might  be  gratified  in  beholding  them  ;  they  were  on  actual 
service.  Generations  migl^t  pass  away  before  some  ol  thena  would 
again  find  a  reader ;  in  their  mountain  home  they  were  prized  and 
known  as  perhaps  they  never  had  beep  known  before*  Not,  a  few  of 
the  volumes  had  been  cast  up  from  the  wreck  of  family  or  convent 
libraries  during  the  Revolution.  ,  "  Yonder  Acta  Sanctorum,  belonged 
to  the  Capv^chines  at  Ghent.  This  book  of  St.  Bridget's  Revelations, 
in  which  not  only  all  the  initial  letters  are  illuminated,  but  every  capi- 
tal throughout  the  vqlum^,  was  colored,  ^ame  from  the  Carmelite  Nun- 
nery at  Bruges,  .  .  .  Here  are  books  from  Colbert's  libra/y ;  here 
others  from  the  Lamoignon  one.  .  .  .  Yonder  Chronicle  History  of 
King  D.  Manoel,  by  Dami^um  de  Goes  ;  and  yonder  General  History 
of  Spain,  by  Estebande  Garibay,  are  «gned  by  their  respective  authors. 
.  .  .  This  copy  of  Casaubon's  Epistles  was  sent  to.  me  from  Florence 
by  Walter  Landor.  He  had  perused  it  carefully,  and  to  that  perusal 
we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  Conversations. 
...  Here  is  a  book  with  which  Lauderdale  amused  himself,  when 
Cromwell  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle,  , .,, .  Here  I.possess 
these  gathered  treasures  of  time^  the  harvest  of.mapy  generation*, 
laid  up  in  my  ga,rners :  4nd  when  t  go  to  the  window,  there  is  th^ 
lake,  and  the  circle  of  the  mouptains^  and  the  illimitable  sky. '.' 

Not  a  few  of  his  bopk,sj  wei:e  dead,  and  to  live  among  these  was  like 
living  among  the  tombs;.**  Behold,  this  also  is  vanity,"  Southey  makes 
confession.  But  when  Sir  Thomas  questions,  *'  Has  it  proved  to  you 
*  vexation  of  spirit '.also?"  the  Cumberland  mountaifi-dweller.  breaks 
forth  :  **  Oh  no  !  for  never  can  any  man's  life,  have  be<m  passed  more 
in  accord  with  his  ow^n  inclin^tioj^s.,  nor  mo^re  ^nswerably  .lohis<lepires. 
Excepting  that  peace  which,  through  Go^\s  infinite  ^ercy,  is  deJtived 
from  a  higher  source,  it  b  to  literature^  humanly  speaking,  that  I  ana 
beholden,  not  only  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  for  every  bless- 
ing which  I  enjoy  ;  health  of  mind  and  activity  oi  miiid,  contentmept, 
cheerfulness,  continual  employment,  and  there^o^e  continue  pleasure, 
Siuivissima  vita  indies  senHre  s€  fieri  tn^tLoreni ;  ^^:!(idifi\\&y  ,a;sj  Ba^pn  l?a^ 
said  and  Clarendon  repeatqc^,  is  the  .benefit  that  a  jsttidious  man  enjoys 
in  retirement."  .Such-  ^  grave  gladness. und^lay  all  Southey's  frplic 
moods,  and  in  unipn  with  a  cjiear- sigh  ted  acceptance  p4  the  conoitions  0/ 
human_liappines$-;-its  inevitable ^pcks,..it^  transitory  nature  as  far  ^3 
it  belongs  to  manVlffe  oh  earth — made  tip  part  of  his  hfbiiual.  temper* 
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Sottthey  coursed  from  page  to  page  with  a  greyhound's  speed  ;  a 
tiny  s  pencilled  in  the  margin  served  to  indicate  what  might  be  required 
for  luture  use.  Neatness  he  had  learnt  from  Miss  Tyler  long  kgo  ; 
and  by  experience  he  acquired  his  method.  On  a  slip  of  paper  which 
served  as  marker  he  would  note  the  pages  to  which  he  needed  to 
return.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  had  classified  and  arfan|^d 
everything  in  a  book  which  it  was  likely  he  would  ever  want.  A  Refer- 
ence to  the  less  important  passages  sufficed  ;  those  of  special  iTitet<est 
were  transcribed  by  his  wife,  or  one  of  his  daughters,  or  more  fre- 
quently by  Southey  himself ;  finally,  these  transcripts  were  farttlight 
together  in  packets,  under  such  headings  as  would  make  it  eas]^'t64$s- 
cover  any  portion  of  their  contents.  •     s 

Such  was  his  ordinary  manner  of  eviscerating  an  author,  bftif  it  itrbs 
otherwise  with  the  writers  of  his  aflFection.  On  some — sucfe  as  Jack- 
•son  and  Jeremy  Taylor — "he/f<**.  as  he  expressed  it,  **ildwly  «id 
carefully,  dwelling  on  the  page,  and  takingf  in  its  contents,  d^pty  and 
deliberately,  like  «.n  epicure  with  his  wine  '  searching  the- &tibtle-^a- 
vor.'  '*  Such  chosen  writers  remained  for  all  times  and  seaison^  Uol^ 
ful  aad  cherished  friends :      . 

"  With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  In  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  tfaetti  I  owe,. 
.  My  cheek)  have  often  been  bedewed 
/.With  tears  of  thankful  gratitude.*'  ' 

••If  I  were  confined  to  iai  score  of  English  books,"  says  Soutjiey,  "Sir 
Thomas  Browne  would,  I  think,  be  one  of  them  ;  nay,  probably:  it 
would  be  one  if  the  selection  were'  cut  down  to  twelve.     My  lft>rary,  , 
if" reduced  to  those  bounds, , would  consist  of  Shakespere,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,   and  Milton  ;  Jackson,  Jeremy  .Taylor,   and  South  ;- Isaac] 
Waflton,  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Fuller's  Church  History,  and  Sir  THdiiw 
Browne  ;  and  what  a  wealthy  and  w.cTl-stored  hiind 'would'  thaf  i 
have,  .whkt  an  inexhaustible  reservoir,  what  a  Bank  of  Ehgliiind'  t<{ 
draw  upon  for  profitable  thoughts  and  delightfiil  associations,  #h( 
should  have^fed  upon  them  !**    It  miist  have  gone  hard  with  Southey^ 
in  making  out  this  list,  to  pxclude  Clarettdon,  and'  doubt]H^s,''{f 'th< 
choice  were  not  limited  to  books  written  in  English,  the  Utb^a  HfooU 
have  urged  its  claim  to  admission.     With  less  difficulty  b«  cduld^MH] 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Vx6vci  Samson  Agonisles  txi  Thi 
Task^  there  was  no  English  poem  which  held  a  foremost  place  iitliU 
esteem.     Berkeley  and  3utler  he  valued  highly;  but  Robert  Sotit' 
seemed  to  him  the  last  of  the  race  of  the '  giants. .'  An  ancestrdLt'  cdhnecj 
tion  with  Locke  was  not  a  source  of  pride  to  Sotrthey  \  he  rrisjiecu  " 
heither  the  philosopher's  politics  nor  hi^  metaphysics '  J  "itfll/ It  is  Jilfet 
ant,  he -says,  to  hefirof  somebody  between  One's  ^^  4xA  PiAstlf%l 

■^^iefta-iume;..  ..  r  •  >•-     ..'•-...•..,  .-    '^^—^ 

■-   ' ' ■-.    ' '.'    ^j:.l-' 
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Four  volumes  of  i*hat  are  c&ited  Southey's  'Commonplace  'Books  have 
been  published,  containing  some  three  thousand  double-oolumn  pages  ; 
and  these  are  but  a  selection  from  the  total  mass  of  his  ti'anscripts. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  a  miscellany  dravvh  from  so  wide- 
ranging  a  survey  of  poetry,  biography,  history,  travels,  topography, 
divinky,  not  in  English  alone,  but  also  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese.  Yet  certain  main  Knes  can*  be  traced  which  give 
some  meaning  to  this  huge  accumulation.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the.  cQllector  wrought  under  &n  historical  bias,  and  that  sotial^  literary, 
and  ecclesiastical  history  were  thi  directions  in  which  the  historiccd 
tendency  found  its  play.  Sudi  Work  of  transcribitig;  though  it  did  not 
rest  Southey's  hand,  was  a  relief  to  his  mind  after  the  excitement  of 
c<Kn position,  and  some  of  it  may  pass  for  a  kind  of  busy  idl^ess  ;  but 
most  of  bis  transcripts  were  m^de  with  a  definite  ptirpose'^-^hat  of  fur- 
nishing materials  for  work  either  actually  accomplished  or  still  iii  pros- 
pect^ when  at  last  the  bratn  grew  dull  and  the  fingers  slack.  '*  I  am 
forever  making  collections."  he  writes,  *|  and  storing  up  maiterials  which 
may  not  come  into  use  till  the  Greek  Calends.  And  this  I  have  been 
doing  for  five-and-twenty  years  !  It  is  true  that  I  draw  daily  Uf)Oii  my 
hoards,  and  should  be  poor  without  them ;  but  in  prudence  I  ought 
now  to  be  working  up  those  materials  rather  than  adding  to  so  much 
dead  stock."  When :Tickflor  visited  him  in  1819,  Southey  opened  for 
the  young  American  his  gffeat  bundled  of  manuscript  materials  for  the 
History  of  Portugal  and  i}xt  History  ^f  the  Portuguese  East  Indies. 
Southey  had  charmed  him  by  the  kindness  of  his  reception  ;  by  the 
air  of  culture  and  of  goodness  in  his  home  ;  by  his  talk,  bright  and 
eager,  **for  thfc  quickness  of  his  mind  iexpfefeses  itself  in  the  duehcy  of 
his  utterance  ;  and  yet  he  is  reifidy  upon  almost  any  «abject  that  can 
be  proposed  to  him,  from  the  extent  of  his 'knowledge."  'And.  now, 
when  Tickn6r  saw  spread  before  him  the  erid^ce  of  siich  unexam- 
pled industry,  a  kind  of  bewilderment  took  possession,  of  him. 
*' Southey,^*  h*  writes  in- hts  diarjr, '*Ms  certainly  an  extraordinary 
man,  one  of  those  i^h6^e  characters  I  "find  it' difficult  to  comprehend, 
because  I  hardly  know  how  such  elements  tan' be  brought  together, 
£uch  ra|>i(j[ity  of  mind  with  such  patient  M>0r  and  wearisome  exacr- 
noss,  so  mild  a  dispdsition  with  so  mneh  niirvous  excitability,  and 
a  poetical  talent, so  eleVared  with^  silch  an  immense  mass  of  minute, 

dull  ledming."'  '■'"  '  ■  /  •  .,  . 

'  If  Ticknor  had  befefl  toW  that  this^as  due  td  Epictetus,  it  might 
have  puzjeled  hjm  still  more;  but  It  is  eertain  that  only  through  the 
strenuous  appliance  bf  wiUco'the  formation  of  character  could  Southey 
have  grown  to  b^  what  hel  was.  He  bad -early  been  possessed  by  the 
belief  that  he  must  not  permit  himself  to  hecome  the  slave  or  the  vic- 
tim oi^  sensibility,  but  that 'in  the  ^ttle  world  of  man  there  are;  two 
|;!dwers  ruling  by  a  Divine  righf-^r^asdn  and  conscience,  in  liayial  ofoe>- 
(tience  td  ^^H^hSH  IttSk  <niv ''  tifightest  ffe666mi. '  l%en,  too;;  itho.  circum- 
stances of  his  life  prompted  bimto  irlf  mmtrrjr  mil  jnU  flnii|£i  iMiiir 
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That  he  should  every  day  overtake  a  vast  amount  of  work,  was  Dot 
left  to  his  choosing  or  declining — it  was  a  matter  of  necessity ;  to 
accomplish  this,  he  must  get  all  possible  advantage  out  of  his  rapidity 
of  intellect  and  his  energy  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  he  must 
never  put  an  injurious  strain  on  these.  It  would  not  dq  for  Southey 
to  burn  away  to-day  in  some  white  flame  of  excitement  the  nerve 
wh«ch  he  needed  for  use  to-morrow.  He  could  not  afford  to  pass  a 
sleepless  night.  If  his  face  glowed  or  his  brain  throbbed,  it  w^  a 
warning  that  he  had  gone  far  enough.  His  very  susceptibility  to  ner* 
vous  excitement  rendered  caution  the  more  requisite..  William  Taylor 
had  compared  him  to  the  mimosa.  Ha^litt  remembered  him  wiUi  a 
quivering  lip,  a  hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek,  a  roving,  fire  in  his -eye, 
a  falcon  g^aiace,  a  look  at  once  aspiring  and  dejected.  Crabb  Roto- 
son  found  ia  him  a  likeness  to  Shelley.  Humphry  Davy  had  proved 
the  fineness  of  his  sensibility  by  that  odd  neurometer,  the  nitroos 
oxide.  **The  truth  is,"  writes  Southey,  'Vthat  tho^h  some  persoas, 
whose  knowledge  of  me  is  scarcely  skin-deep,  suppose  I  have  no  ^^t\^^ 
because  I  have  great  self-ooiitrol  as  fax  as  regards  the  surface,  if  it 
were  not  for  great  self-xnanagiement,  and  what  may  be  called  a  strict 
intellectual  regimen,  I  should  very  soon  be  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
wha(  is  called  nervous  disease,  and  this  would  have  been  the  case  any 
time  during  the  last  twenty  years/'  And  again  :  "  A  maixiiad  better 
break  a  bone,  or  even  lose  a  limb,  than  shake  his  nervous  system.  Ij 
who  never  talk  about  my  nerves  (and  am  supposed  to  have  none  by 
persons  who  see  as  far  into  me  as  they  do  into  a  stone  wall),  know 
this."  Southey  could  not  afford  to  play  away  his  he'alth'  at  hazard, 
and  then  win  it  back  io  the  lounge  of  some  foreign  watering-place. 
His  plan,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  keep  it.  and  to  think  al;>out  it  as  little 
as  possible.  A  single .  prescription  sufficed  for  a  lifetime — In  lahore 
qUus,  ■ '  I  think  I  may  lay  claim,"  he  says^  **  to  the  praise  of  self* 
management  both  in  body  and  nund  without  paying  190  much  atten- 
tioa  to  either-'^^xercistng  a  diseased  WAtchfubiess,  or  playing  any 
tricks  with  cither."  It  would  not  have  beisn  difficult  for  ^uthey,  with 
such  a  temperament  as  his,  to  have  wrecked  himself  at  the  outlet  of 
his  career.  With  beautifui  foiled  lives  of  youfig  men  Southey  had  a 
peculiar  sympathy.  ^But  the  gods  aometiines  give  white  hairs  as- an 
auoeole  tathnr  iavocedociesL  .  Perhl^)*,  on  the  whole,  for  him  it  ifa^ 
not  only  more  prudent  but  also  more  chivalrous  to  study  to  b<g.quicit^; 
to  create  a  home  for  those  who  looked  to  him  for  se€;arity  ;  to  guard 
the  happiaess  of  tender  women  ;  to  make  smpoth  ways  for  the.  fe>et.of 
little  children  ;  tahold  hands  in  old  ageiwith  the  frien/ds  of  his  youth ; 
to  store  his  mind  with  treasures  of  kfiowMge  ;  jto  strengthen  aQ4 
chasten  his  own  heart ;  to  grow  yearly  in  love  for  his  .country  and  her 
venerable  heritage  of  manners,  virtue,  and  laws  ;  to  add  to  her  lit^ra* 
•cure  the  outcome  of  an  aduH  intellect  and  characte;r ;  and  Having 
foii9ht  a. streqoous.and  skiliuL  6ght«  to.iliU  »»  m^  wime  awof^JMI 
umiMujy  ftiDlae  haa ishguered.ia  his >baq4  ,■ . .  .._     .  x^t^^.i>:\ 
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\    "    '■'     WAYS  OF  tIFE  AT  kESWidk,  \%(ify^t%i<^i:cchk'tikuei). 

The  texture  df  Southey'^  Hf^  wias  sfo  liiii/drri;  tfre  tourid  ftVDfri  tnof rt-' 

irig  lift  night  repeated  ftielf'^ith  s6'  ttiiich  rb^larlty',  that  bne  day  imay 

siaiid  as  repfesentaiive  of  a  thousand:    'We'^os*'es«  hfs  rttbtd  of  hbw 

the  wakifi^houre-'^ent'^by  Wfietihe  w^s  about  IhlHyyeart  old,  -anda 

similar  record  written  when  he  was  twice  that  age.     His  surrourtdingfe 

had  changed  iri  the  fne^n'tlrfie,  atid  He  fiimielf  had  ichSnged ;  ih^  f  rieat 

hare  room  which  he  used  ft*om  the  ffrst  as  a  srtudy,  fresh  plastefed  iti^ 

1^64,  wJth'theit^Wd-lkies  oit  the  cdring  pfje^cecf^feytHe  flliws  <rf'U'iWi' 

ter,  cfontafrtih^-^wd'chaiVs  aTirf  a'Bft1e'"t!ElBld^*'G<5d  hc!^  mt'V'  he 

exblaims;  '*  Tlbok  ill  it'lik?e  a-cbc'k-rbbin  in  a  •chua'ch"-i-tftis  room-  had 

received,  lon'gt>efDre  1834,  Its  fihirig  of  cort«ly  books,  its  white  aud' 

gold  pyramids,'{teb^(!icdts,  ifS'ChiSrished  poitraits.    •The-^cUiiatft  of 

the  stUcfy  had  the  same  spares  frdme,  the  sattte  aspect  of  U^t^nete  aftd- 

of  strength,  the  iahid  fVill  Eyebrows  shado^hig  the  da/k-brown  cyfes, 

the  same  varlcftiily  expressive  nrtusCiilar  moUth  ;  the  youthfut  wi{dtie«^ 

in  hi^  countenance  had  given  place  to;jsi  thoughtful  eJtpressiori,  and  thJB 

abundant  hafr  still  -  clustering  oxH^r  his  J[feat  bi^#  was'sAowy  «rhite. 

Whatever  had  changed,  his  habits — ^tltoilghn^Ver  his  tytants^-^rewjaintd,' 

with  some  variation  ih  detail,  tlie  same.     **  My  actions,"  he  Writes  id- 

a  friend  not  vefy  long  after  his  anritral  iti  Keswkk,  "  are  4s  regular  as 

those  of  St.  DunStan's   quai-ter-boys.     Three  page*  of  hidtory  aft€» 

breakfast  ((feqtiival^nt  io  five  in  shiall  quarto  printing)  j  then  to  tran* 

scribe  and  copy  fb^r  the  prefeis,  '6f  to  ittake  rny  selections  arid  ^biogra^' 

phies,  or  what  efee  suits  my  humor  till  dinrfet*tittie ;  from  dinner-t»i 

tea  r  read,  write  letters,  see  tli^' nciw^^aptt",  and  very  Often  indulge  iri 

a  siest^— for* sleep- agrees  with'nle.  '  .'   .    '.  After  tea  I  go  to  poett*y, 

and  cbfrect,  and  Rewrite,  dnd  copy  till  •  I  ttttt  tired,  arid  then  turtrta 

anything  else  till  sUpp^t* ;  and-  this  is  my  life-^whlch,'if  it  be  riot  a^-ery 

merry  one,  is  yet  as  hjSppy  as  heart  could  wish."    ■'''  See  how:  the  day: 

ii  disposed  off"  begins  the' later  hecord;  *'l  get  out  of  bed  aftthe  clotk 

strikes  six,  and  slnit '  the  hOuse-door  after  nrte  as  if  stHkcs  seven.* 

After  two  hOufs  with  Davies,  hchntte  to  breakfast,  aft^r  ifhlek'CtKhben 

engages  me  till  abbut  half -p^^t  ten,  and  tefien  the  post  britigsiio^  let* 

ters  that  either  interest  of  trouble'  me  (fc>r  bf  the  falter  I  hav*  WkAny), 

by  eleven '1  havi?  done  wit?h  the  newspaper,  and  An  the»  «et  about 

what  is  properly  the  business  of  the  day.-   But  Jetter»  are  iOltftn-tdibe' 

written,  and  I  am  liable  to. frequent  interruptions  ;  so  that  there  are 


'♦/.*.,  to  go  to  Davits'  lodgings;  Davies,  DK  Bell's  sfccWtary;  Wai  ehgaged  in 
aiVin^mgavistaDcumulaticflior paperir'wiiA  a  view  to  forwamiDg-Sambey  in  his 
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not  many  mornings  in  which  I  can  command  from  two  to  three 
unbroken  hours  at  the  desk.  At  two  I  take  my  daily  walk,  be  th« 
weather  what  it  may,  and  when  th?  weather  permits,  with  a  book  in 
my  hand  ;  dinner  at  four,  read  alx>ut  half  an  hour ;  then  take  to  the 
sofa  with  %  difter^i^t  bo^k^^qd  atfter,  a  iew,p^gc9  get  my^.^oundest 
sleep,  till  summoned  to  tea  at  six.  My  best  time  during  the  winter  is 
by  caadle4ig?it ;  twi%ht  intfsdbcesw^th.  it  a  }i^ ;  .and  m.  tl^e^sieasea 
of  company  I  can  nev^r  co^int  upon  an  c^veniog's  work.  Supper  at 
half-past  nine*  after  which  I.  read  ;an  hour,  ^nd  then  tp  bed,  ,T<he 
greatest  part  of  my  misceUaneous  wprff  ,)&_  done: ia,  ihe  odds  ai^d  ends 
of  time/'  .  ,  '    .  . 

'It  was  part  of  Soutbey's  rc^n^en  t^  -carry  on  several  work^^t;  once ; 
this  he  found  to  be  economy  of  tiijne,  and  ^e  believed  it  necessary. fpr 
the  preservation  of  his.  health.  .  Whenever  one  ot>ject  entirely  pcqupie^l 
his  attcQttion,  it  haunted  him,  pppr^s^.  himi  troubled  lu&  dr€sji;ms. 
The  remedy  was  simple — to  do  one.  thif^.in  the  moraiijigt  ano^W  igt 
the  evening.    Tq  iay  dpwn  poetry  and  prcsei^thr  to  attack^  Jiistoiry 
seems  feasible,  and  no  ill  poliqy  for  one  who  ia  i^^ed  (o  take  aU:  he 
can  out  of  himself ;  but  SoMthey, would  turn  from;, ope  poetical  $heaae 
to  another,  and  could  d^y.by  day  advanc/e  with  a  pair  of  epics.    This 
was  a  source  of  unfailing  wonder  to  Laiidor.     *  *  When  I  wri;e  a  poem,*' 
hfi  says,  "my  l;ieart  and  all  my  feelings  are  upop  it,    .    ^    .  mgh 
poems  will  not  admit  flirtfaioi^.  '    JUit^le  by  little  was^  Soiithey'6  way, 
aod  so  he  got  on  with  many  tl^iqgSf     '.'  Laat  night,!*  he  writes  to  Bed-, 
ford.  "I  began  the  Preface  [to  Specimftts  a/ ^n^UsA^ Pae/s\-^huua^l 
And  now.  Grosvenor.  let  me  tell  ypu.wbat  I, have,  to  do.    I  am  writ- 
ing— I.    7'A^.  Hittory  of  /*ort^gal ^  a,    TMe   Chronic U  C{f  the  Cidj  3, 
Th^xCurse  of  Kehama  ;  4.  EsprUlla  s.  l^Urs,    X.ook  you,a]l  these  J 
o^v  writing.     »    .     .  By  way  of  interlude  copaes  in-tbis^  preface.     Don't 
iiwear«  and  (id  me  do  oqe  thing  at  a  time.   .  \  tell  voui  \  Can't  afford  to 
do  oqe  thing  at  a  tinxe — qo,  j^or  ^two  aeitber.;  and  it  is  only  by  dpins^. 
many  things  .that  J  (;Qnt,rive  to  do  sQ,.im^c^:  lor  I  caanot  work  Ipiig 
together  at  anything  v(ithoqt  hurting  mysejf^  and  sp  X  do  fsyerything. 
by  heats;  then,  by  the  tim^  I  am  tired  of  one,  my  inclination. fpr 
another  is  come  round."  .  A  9trQpg,  deliberate  energy,  accordingly^  i$. 
at  the  back  of  all  Southey's  work  ;  but  not  that  blind  creative  rapture 
which  will  have  its  own  way,  and  leaves  its  subject  weak  but  appeased. 
**  In  the  daytime  i , labored." ,say«i L,a«^rt/* '  afy)  9,%  qight  unburdened 
my  so«U  shedding  matny  t«ars<    My  Tibirius\i2j&%(y  s)iaken  me  iat  last 
that  the  least  thing  affect^  me  violently,"  ,  Sputhey  siirankj^ack  from 
such. agitations.  .,  A.  great  Eliz^bethftn  poet  is  descfibed.p)i{  one.P^.his 
contemporaries  as  one  standing  

"Up  to  the  cbm  in  the  Pierian  flood.*'      ^i   - 

Soii^hey  di4..not.wadeso  far ;  he  stepped  down  calo^ly  until  the  smooth 
waters  touched  his.  waist ;  dipped  seven, times.,  aj9kd..rjgt4i:ned  to  the 
bank.     It  was  a  beautiful  and  an  elevating  rite ;  but  the  wa«e^.siog 
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with  lyric  Hpsonly  in  the  midmost  stream  ;  and  h*  who  sings  with 
them,  and  as  swift  as  they,  need  not  wonder  if  he  sink  after  a  time, 
faint,  Breathless,  delighted. 

Authorship;  it  must  be  remembered,  was  Sonthey*s  trade,  the  busi- 
ni^s^'of  hiS-lif^,  and  this;  at  lea^t;'  he  knew  how  to  conduct  well.  To 
be  a  prophet  ^nd  call  down  flame  from  heaven,  and  disappear  in  a 
whirlwifid  and  a  charkH  of  fire,  iis  snWhne ;  but  prophets  "can  ^o  in  the 
iitrettg^  Of  a  Si^igle  meal  fOrmOre  daj^s  and  nights;  than  one  would 
t^6o^it  \h  name  In  this  incredulous  age,  and,  if  they  eat,  there  are 
raviHis  to  bring'theiB  food.  No  ravens  brought  loaves  to  Greta  Hall ; 
and  Southey  had  an  unprophet-like  craving  for  the  creature  comforts 
of  beef  and  bread,' for  wine  If  It  might  be  had,  and  at  supper  for  one 
meditative  tumbler  of  punch  or  black-currant  rum.  Besides,  what 
ravens  were  ever  pledged  to  feed  a  prophet's  sisters-in-law,  or  his 
nephews  and  ni^c^s  ?  Let  it  be  pi*aise  enough  for  miich  of  Southey's 
performance  that  he  did  good  work  in  workmanlike  fashion.  To 
shift  knowledge  into  more  con-^^enient  positions  is  to  render  no  unim- 
p(rirtant  service  to  mankind:  In  the  gathering  of  ifacts,'  Southey  was 
both  swift  and  patient  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  he  went  often 
^one,  and  he  went  far  ;•  in  the  art  of  exposition  he  was  unsurpassed  ; 
and  his  finemoi*al  feeling  and  profound  synipathy  with  elc?mentary 
justice  created,  as  De  Quincey  has  observed,  a  soul  under  what  else 
might  well  be  dehommated;  Miltonically-,  "the  ribs  of  death."  From 
the  mending  of  his  pens  to  the  second  reading  aloud  of  his  proof-sheets, 
attending  as  he  read  to  the  fall  of  each  word  upon  the  ear,  Southey  had 
a  diligent  care  for  everything  that  served  to  make  his  work  right.  He 
wrote  at  a  moderate  pace  ;  rewrote  ;  wrote  a  third  time  if  it  seemed 
desirable  ;  corrected  with  minute  fjupervision.  He  accomplished  so 
mtich,  not  because  he  produced  with  unexampled  rapidity,  .but  because 
he  i^orked-  i^guiarly,  and  never  fell  imo  a  mood  of  apathy  or  ennui. 
No  periods  of  tempestuous  vacancy  lay  between  his  peritxfs  of  patient 
labor.  One  work  always  overlapped  another — thus,  that  first  idle  day, 
the  begett(*r  of  so  many  idle  descendants,  never  came.  But  let  us  hear 
the  craftsnlan  giving  a  lesson  in  the  knack  Of  authorship  to  his  brother. 
Dr.  Henry 'Southey,  who  has  a  notion  of  writing  something  on  th^ 
Crusades: 

"  Now,-th^,  supposing^  that  you  will  seriously  set  about  the  Crutades^  I  will  give 
ypusuch.4irQ<;Uons  in  tne  art  of  historical  book-keeping  as  may  save  tiOM  and 
facilitate  labor. 

*'  Make  your  writing-books  in  foolscap  quarto,  and  write  6ft  only  one  side  of  a 
leaf;  <kaW  a  line  down  the  margin,  marking  off  space  enoof;^  for  your  references, 
vhich  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph  ;  noting  page,  book,  or  chap- 
ter of  the  author  referred  to.  This  minuteness  is  now  demanoedl,  and  you  wiU 
yourself  find  it  useful ;  for,  in  transcribing:  or  in  correcting  proofs,  It  is  often  requi- 
site to  turn  to  the  original  authorities.  Take  the  best  author ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
one  that  has  written  most  ac  length  of  all  the  original  authors,  upon  the  particular 
point  of  time  on  which  you  are  employed,  and  draw  up  your  account  from  him  ; 
then,  on  the  opposite  page,  correct  and  amplify  this  from  every  other  who  has 
vtfitteiron  the  same  suojcct.    This  page  should  be  divided  into  two  columns,  oxid 
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of  About  tw».  thirds  of  kt  bread  A,  the  other  the  renninhig-  one.  Yon  are  thus 
eoftUed  to  »dd  to  your  ttdditutu^ 

**One  of  these  books  vou  should  have  for  yoor  geography ;  that  is  to  saytlor 
collrctinff  descriptions  ot  all  the  principal  scenes  of  action  (wnich  must  be  done 
fiom  boMcs  of  tmveUi)^  tli«ir  aitnatioii,  tfaetr  stven^h,  their  previous  history,  and  la 
the  notes,  their  present  state.  £Aiu>th^r  book^—M  addaia  a  subsequent  letter— yoa 
must  keep  for  the  bibliography  of  your  subject.]    ,  .         . ". 

**  These  dcscriDtions  you  can  insert  in  their  proper  places  when  you  traiisi;r|be. 
Thus  alfo,  you  Mioald  oollecc'  accounts  of  the  aiiferem  tribes  aad  dynaslie&  which 
you  have  occasion  to  mention.  In  this  manner -the  iaformatioB  which  i»oaly  to  be 
got  at  piecemeal,  and  oftentimes  incidentaUyi  whep  you  are.  looking  for  .something 
else,  is  brouj^t  together  with  least  trouble,  and  almost  imperceptibly. 

"  All  rebktire  matter  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  subject  ihoutd  go  xk  fhefonn 
of  supplementary  notes,  and  these  you  may  aoiafce  as  amusing  as  you  -^ase,  tbe 
more  so,  and  the  more  curious,  the  better,  M-Uch  troubles  saveplioy  writing  thetn 
on  separate  bits  of  paper,  each  the  half  of  a  quarter  of  a  foolscap  sheet — namhering 
then,  and  making  an  index  of  them ;  in  thts  manner  they  are  mifiiy  for  use  when 
^heyare  wanted.  ..... 

*'  It  was  some  time  before  I  fell  unto  this  system  of  book-keeping,  and  I  belksve 
no  better  can  be  desired.  A  Welsh  triad  might  comprehend  all  the  rules  of  style. 
Say  what  you  hare  to  say  is  perspku^asly  as  possibte,  as  briejiy  as  pos^te,  ana  9S 
TtJUMmbfraHp  a&  possible,  and  take  no  oth^r  tnought  about  it.  Omit  none  of  those 
litile  circumstances  which  give  life  to  narration,  and  bring  old  manners,,  old  fed- 
ings,  and  old  times  before  your  eyes.^* 

•  Winter  wasSouihey's  harvest  season.  Then  for  weeks  no  visitor 
knocked  at  Greta  Hall,-  except  perhaps  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  had 
plodded  all  the  way  from  Rydal  on  his  indefatigable  legs.  But  in 
sumtner  intemiptions  were  frequent,  and' Sonthey,  who  had  time  for 
everything,  had  time  to  spare  not  only  for  friends  but  for  strangers. 
The  swarm  of  lakers  was.  indeed,  not  what  it  is  nowadays,  but  to  a 
studious  man  it  was,  perhaps,  not  less  formidable.  By  Gray's  time 
the  secret  of  the  lakes  had  been  found  out ;  and  if  the  visitors  were 
f«\ver,  they  were  less  swift  upon  the  wing,  and  their  rank  or  fame 
often  entkled  them  to  particular  'attention.  Coroneted  Coaches  rolled 
into  Keswick,  luggage-laden  ;  the  American  arrived  sometimes  to  make 
sure  that  Derwentwater  would  not  be  missed  out  of  Lake  Michigan, 
sometimes  to  see  King  George's  laureate  ;  «nd  cultured  Americans 
were  particularly  welcome  to  Sonthey.  Long- vacation  reading-parties 
from  Oxford  and  Gambrfdge — known  among^^  the  good  Cumberland 
folk  as  the  **  cathedrals* '—msLde  Keswick  a  resort.  Well"  for  them  if, 
provided  with  an  introduction,  they  were  invited  to  dine  at  Greta  Hall, 
were  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  choice  old  Spaniards,  and  to  converse 
with  the  laureate's  stfttely  Edith  and  her  learned  cousin.  Woe  to  them 
M  aftfcr  the  entanglements  of  a  Greek  chorus  or  descriptions  of  the 
temperate  man  and  the  magnanimous  man,  they  sought  to  restore  their 
tone  by  a  cat-worrying  expedition  among  the  cottages  of  Keswick. 
Southey's  cheek  glowed,  his  eye  darkened  and  flashed,  if  he  chanced 
to  witness  cruelty  ;  some  of  the  Cambridge  **  cathedrals'*  who  received 
A  letter  concerning  cats  in  July,  1834,  may  still  bear  the  mark  of  its 
leaded  thong  in  their  moral  fibre,  and  be  the  better  for  possessing 
Southey's  sign-manual. 
A  young .  step-child  of  Oxford  visited  Keswick  in  the  winter  of 
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iSii-i2»  and  sought  thc.a(;quaintaqce  of  the  author  of  Thalaha,  Had 
Southey  been  as  intolerant  or  as  unsympathetic  as  some  have  repre- 
sented him,  he  could  not  have  endured  the  society  of  one  so  alien,  in 
opinion  and  so  outspoken  as  Shelley.  But  courtesy,  if  it  were  nothing 
more,  was  at  least  part  of  Southey 's  self-respect*;  his  intolerance 
towards  persons  was,,  in  truth,  towards  a  certain  ideal,  a  certain  group 
of  opinions  ;  when  hand  touched  hand  and  eye  met  eye,,  all  intol- 
erance vanfshed,  and  he  was  open  to  every  gracious  attraction  of 
character  and  manner.  There  was  much  in  Shelley  that  coilld  not. fall 
to  interest  Southey  ;  both  loved  poetry,  and  both  felt  the  proud, 
secluded  grandeur  of  LandorV verse  ;  bodi  loved  men,  and  thought  the 
world  wants  mending,  though  their  plans  of  reform  mi^t  differ. 
That  Shelley  was  a  rebel  expelled  from  Oxford  did  not  shock  Southey, 
who  himself  had  been  expelled  from  Westminster  and  rejected  at 
Christ  Church,  Shelley's  opinions  were  crude  ?.v.(X  violefit,  but  their 
spirit  was  generous,  and  such  opinions  held  by  a  youth  in .  his  teens 
generally  mean  no  more  than  that  his  brain  i^  working  and  his  heart 
ardent.  Shelley's  rash  marriage  reminded  Southey  of  another  mar- 
riage, celebrated  at  Bristol  some  fifteen  years  ago,  which  proved  that 
rashness  is  not  always  folly.  The  younjg  man's  admiration  of  J^ha- 
laha  spoke  well  for  him  ;  and  certainly  during  the  earlier  weeks  oi  their 
intercourse  there  was  on  Sheljey's  part  a  becoming  deference  to  one 
so  much  his  superior  in  years  and  in  learning,,  deference  to  one  who 
had  achieved  much  \^hile  Shelley  still  only  dreafned  of  achievemeia. 
Southey  thought  he  saw  in  the  revolutionary  enthusiast  an  tmag$!.of 
his  former  self»  "  Here,"  he  says,  ''is  a  man  at  Keswick  who  acts 
upon  me  as  my  own  ghost  would  do.  He  is  just  what  I  was  in  1794. 
1 1  is  name  is  Shelley,  son  to  the  member  for  Shoreham.  v  .  .  At 
present  he  has  got  to  the  Pantheistic  stage  of  philosophy,  and  in  .the 
course  of  a  week  I  expect,  he  will  be  a  Berkeleyan,^  for  I  have,  put  him 
upon  a^ourse  of  Berkeley,  It  has  surprised  him.  a  good  deal /to  rneet^ 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  a  man  who  perfectly^understands  hini 
and  does  him  full  justice.  I  tell  him  that  all  the  difference  between  us 
is  that  he  is  nineteen  and  I  am  tljiirty-seveo  ;  and  I  dare  say  it  will  not 
be  very  Ipqg  before  I  shall. succeed, i|i  convincing  him  that  he  may  be 
a  true  philosopher  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good- with  6000/;  a;  year{ 
the  thought  of  which  troubles,  him  a  great  deal  more  at  present  than 
ever  the  want  of  sixpence;  (for  j  have  known  suoKawant)  did  m^." 
There  were  other  differences  between  Robert  Southey. and  theincon^ 
Stan t  star  that  passed  by  Gr^ta  Hall  th^nthat.of  yearns.  ,  Southey  had 
quickly  learned  to  put  a  bound  to  his  desires,  and  within  that.bouod 
to  work  out  for  himself  a. possession  of  measureless  worth.  .  It  seemed 
to  him  part  of  a  man's  virtue  to  adhere  loyally  to  the  bond  signed 
for  each  of  us  when  we  enter  life..  Is  our  knowledge  limited-^then  let 
us  strive  within. those  limits.  Can  we  never  lay  hands  on  the  absolute 
good — then  let  us  cherish  the  good  things  that  are  ours.  Do  we  hold 
our  dearest,  possessions  on  a  limited  tenure — that  is  hard,  but  ts.it  tiot 
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in  the  bond  ?  How  faint  a  loyalty  is  his  who  merely  yields  obedience 
perforce !  let  us  rather  cast  in  our  will,  unadukerate  and  whole,  with 
that  of  our  divine  Leader ;  sursum  i-^r<//i— there  is  a  heaven  above, 
ikit  SlKHey^-Hbe  nymphoLept  of  some  radiant  ante-natal  sphere-^j^ed 
throiigfa  his  brief  years  ever  in  pursuit  of  his  lost  lady  of  light ;  and  for 
him  loyalty  to  the  bond  of  life  seemed  to  mean  a  readiness  to  forget 
all  things,  however  cherished,  so  soon  as  they  had  fulfilled  their^r 
vice  of  speeding  htm  on  towards  the  unattainable.  It  could  notbut^ 
that  men  livinf  under  rules  so  diverse  should  before  long  find  ihem- 
selves  far  asunder.  But  they  parted  in  1812  in  no  spirit  of  ill-willl 
Southey  %vas  already  a  state^penstoner  and  a  champion  of  the  party  of 
order  in  the  Quarterly  RtvUw ;  this  did  not  prevent  the  young  apostle 
of  liberty  and  fraternity  from  entering  his  doors,  and  enjoyihg"Mfs. 
Southey 's  tearcakes.  Irish  affairs  were  earnestly  discussed;  but 
Southey-,  who  had  written  generously  of  Emmett  both  in  his  verse  and 
tn  the  Quarterly,  could  not  be  hostile  to  one  whose  illusions  were  only 
over-sanguine ;  and  while  the  veritable  Southey  was  before  Shelley's 
eyes,  he  could  not  discern*  the  dull  hireling,  the  venomous  apostate. 
the  cold'^blooded  assassin,  of  freedom  conjured  up  by  Byron  and 
others  to  bear  Southey's  name. 

Three  years  later  Shelley  presented  his  Alastor  to  the  laureate,  and 
Southey  duly  acknowledged  the  gift.  The  elder  poet  was  never  slow 
to  recognise  genius  in  young  men,  but  conduct  was  to  him  of  higher 
impomtnce  than  genius-;  he  deplored  some  acts  in  Shelley's  life 
which  seemed  to  result  directly  from  opinions  professed  at  Keswick  in 
i<8i  I  ^-opinions  then- interpreted  as  no  more  than  the  disdain  of  checks 
felt  by  every  spirited  boy.  Southey  heard  no  more  from  him  until  a  let- 
ter came  from  Pisa  inquiring  whether  Shelley's  former  entertainer  at 
Ktewick  were  his  recent  critic  of  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  with  added  com- 
ments, courteous  but  severe,  on  Sou  they 's  opinions.  The  reply  was 
that  Southey  had  not  written  the  paper,  and  had  never  in  any  of  his 
writings  alluded  to- Shelley  in  any  way.  A  second  letter  followed  on 
each  side,  the  elder  man  pleading,  exhorting^  warning ;  the  younger 
jnstifying' himself «  and  returning  to  the  attack.  **  There  the  corre- 
spondence ended.  On  Shelley's  part  it  was  conducted  with  the  cour- 
tesy which  was  natural  to  him  ;  on  mine,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  was 
earnestly  admonishing  a  fellow-creature." 

Much  of  Southey's  time — his  most  valued  possession— was  given  la 
his  correspondents.  Napoleon's  plan  of  answering  letters,  according 
to  Bourrienne,  was  to  let  them  lie  unopened  for  six  week^,  by  which 
time  nine  out  of  ten  bad  answered  themselves,  or  had  been  answered 
by  history.  Coleridge*s  plan — say«  De  Quincey — Was  shorter ;  he 
opened  none  and  answered  none.  To  answer  alt 'forthwith  was  the 
habit  of  Southey.  Thinking  donbtless  of  their  differences  in  such 
minor  moralities  of  life,  Coleridije  writes  of  his  brother-in-law: 
•*  Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him  always  at  leifeure.  No  less 
punctual  in  trifles  than  steadfast  in  the  performance  of  highest  duties. 
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be  inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  which  irregurar  men  scatter  about 
them,  and  which  irk  the  aggregate  so  often  become  formidable  obstd* 
cles'bdth  to  happiness  and  miiity  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  be  bestows 
all  the  pleasures  and  inspires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on  those  aroviid  or 
connected  with  hhn,  which  perfect  coAsi^ency  and  (if  such  a -word 
m%hi  be  framed)  absohtte  rekabiliiy,  ^iially  in  small  as  in  great  con* 
cerns,'  cannot  bat  inspire  and  bestow ;  when  this;  too,  is  softened 
without  being  weakenM' by  khidness  and  gentleness."  Odd  indeed 
wete  some  of  the  communications  for  which  the  poet*laiireate,  the 
Tory  reformer,  and  theloyal  son  of  the  ChBrch  was  the  mark.  •  Now 
a  clergyman  writes  to  fumii^  him  with  Scriptural  iUustratioos  of 
Thalaia  ;  now  another  clergyman  favors  him  with  an  ingenious  paraU 
lei  between  Kehatha  and  Nebuchadnezzar ;  now  some  anonymous  per- 
son seriQusfy  urges  on  Southey  his  duty  of  making  a  new  version  of 
the  Psalms,  and  laying  it*  before  the  King  to  be  approved  and  ap^ 
pointet!  to  be  sung  in  churches;  now  a  lunatic  poet  desires  his 
brbtber  to  procure  for  his  title-page  the  names  of  Messrs.  Longman- 
and  ReeS ;  now  a  poor  woman;  wife  to  a  blind  Homer,  wouki  have 
him  led  carefully  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus ;  now  a  poor  French 
devil  volunteers  to  translate  Roderick  if  the  <a!uthor  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  send  him  a  copy — even  a  defective  copy — which  he  pledges 
himself  religiously  to  return  ;  now  ac  Yankee,. who  keeps  an  exhibitiofi 
at  Philadelphia,  modestly  asks  for  Southey 's  painted  portrait,  *^  which 
is  very  worthy  a  place  in- my  coHection  ;"  now  a  herdsman  in  the  vale 
of  Clwyd  requests  permission  to  send  specimens  of  prose  and  verse-^ 
his  highest  ambition  is  the  acqukihtance  of  'teamed  men ;  now  thd 
Relv/  Peter  Hall  begs  ttf  inform  Southey  that  he  has  done  more' barm 
to  the  cause  of  religion  than  any  writer  of  the  age  ;  now  a  lover 
requests  him  to  make  an  acrostic  on  the  name  of  a  young  -lady->-the 
lover's  rival  has  beaten  him  kr writing  verses  ;  enclosed  is  thehonora^ 
num.  Southey's  amiability  at  f  his  pt)int'  gate  way  ;  he  did  not  write 
the  acrostic,  and' the 'money  he  spent  on  blankets  for  poor  women  in 
Keswick.  A  society  for  the  suppression  of- albums  was  proposed  by» 
Southey ;  yet  sometimes  he  was  captured  in  the  gracious  mood^ 
Samiiel  Simpson,  of  Liverpool,  begs  for  a  fbw  lines  in  his  handwritin|r 
*^to  fill' a  vacancy  in  his  collection  of  autographs,  without  which  his 
series  must  remain  forever  most  idcomplete."    The  laureate  replies  :> 

."  Inasmtrch  as  you,  Sam,  a  descendant  of  Sim,  ' 

For  co^ecttngr  handwritings  have  taken  a  whim^ 
And  to  me,  Roben  Southey^  petittoQ.haye  ma4.e. 
In  a  civil  and  nicely-penned  letter-— poJst-paid — 
That- 1  to  your  album  so  gracious  would  be        ' 
As  to  fill  up  a  page  there  appointed  for  me,       *    ' 
Five  couplets  I  send  you,  Dy  aid  of  the  nine — . 
They  wiH  cost  you  in  postage  a  penny  a  line : 
At  Keswick,  October  the  sixth,  they  were  done. 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  and  one.** 
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Some  of  Soothey's  distractions  were  of  his  own  inviting^.  Sooa 
•fter  hia  anrival  at  Keswkk,  a  tiny  volume  ol  poems,  entitled  CUftm^ 
Grove^  attracted  his  attention ;  its  author  was  an  undergraduate  of 
Cambridge.  The  Monthly  Review  having  made  the  discovery  that  it 
rhymed  in  one  t^lace  boy  and  sky^  dismissed  the  book  contemptuoostjr. 
Southey  covld  «ot  bear  to  think  that  the  hopes  of  a  lad  of  prom^ 
shoiiki  be  blasted,  and  he  wrote  to  Henry  Kirke  White;  encouragmg 
him,  and  offering  him  help  towards  a  future  volume.  The  cruel  4q^ 
ness  of  tiie  reviewer  sat  heavily  on  the  poor  boy's  spirits,  and  these 
nncatpectcd  words  of  cheer  came  with  most-  grateful  effect.  -It  soo|i 
appeared,  however,  that  Southey 's  services  must  be  slight,  for  his  new 
acquaintance  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  Mr.  Simeon,  the  norshig- 
father  of  Evangelicalism.  At  no  time  had  Southey  any  leanings 
towards  the  Clapham  Sect ;  and  so,  while  he  tried  to  be  qf  use  to 
Kirke  White  indirectly,  their  correspondence  ceased.  When  the  lad, 
tn  every  way  lacking  pith  and  substance/  and  ripening  prematurely  in 
a  heated  atmosphere,  drooped  and  died,  Southey  was  not' willing  that 
be  should  be  altogether  forgotten ;  he  wrote  offering  to  look  over 
whatever  papers  there  might  be,  and  to  give  an  opinion  on  Aem. 
*  Down  came  a  boxful."  he  tells  Duppa,  **  the  sight  of  which  liter$dly 
made  my  heart  ache  and  my  eyes  overflow,  for  never  did  I  behold 
such  proofs  of  human  industry.  To  make  short,  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  intenett,  collected  his  letters,  and  have,  at  the  expense  of  more 
time  than  such  a  poor  fellow  as  myself  can  very  well  afford,  done 
what:  his  fomily  are  very  grateful  for,  and  what  I  think  the  world  will 
thank  roe  for,  too.  Of  course  I  have  done  it  gratuitously.  .  .  . 
That  I  should  become,  and  that  voluntarily,  too,  an  cidttor  of  Meth- 
edistical  and  Calvintstic  letters,  is  a  thing  which,  when  I  think  of, 
excites  the *«ame  sort  of  smile  that  the  thought  of  my  pension  does." 
A  brief' statement  that  his  own- views  on  religion  differed  widely  from 
those  of  Kitke  White  suficed  to  save  Southey's  integrity.  The  genius 
el  the  dead  poet  he  overrated ;  it  was  ah  error  whujch  the  world  has 
since  found  time  to  correct. 

This  was  but  oni^  of  a  series  of  many  instances  in  which  Southey, 
stemming  the  pressure  of  his  own  engagements,  asserted  the  right  to 
be  generous  of  his  time  and  strength  and  substance  to  those  who 
had  need  of  such  help  as  a  sound  heart  and  a -strong  arm  can  give. 
William  Roberts,  a  Bristol  bank-clerk,  dying  of  consumption  at  nine- 
teen, left  his  only  possession,  some  manuscript  poems,  in. trust  to  be 
published  for  th«  beneftt  of  a  sister  whom  he  passionately  loved. 
Southey  was  consulted,  and  kt  once  bestirred  bimfself  on  behalf  of  the 
projected  volume.  Herbert  Knowles,  an  orphan  lad'  at  school  in 
Yorkshire,  had  hoped  to  go  as  a  sizar  to  St.  John's ;  his  relations 
were  unable  to  send  him :  could  he  help  himself  by  publishing  a 
poem?  might  he  dedicate  it  to  the  laureate?  The  poem  came  to 
Southey,  who  found  it  "  brimful  of  power  and  of  promise  ;**  he  rep- 
resented t6  flerbert  the  folly  of  publishing,  promised  ten  pounds  him- 
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M:H^»  and  procured,  frotd- Rogers  and  Eaii'Spepceit  twenty  mote.    Her- 
bert Knowles,  in. a  wise  and  manly  letter,  bilged  that  gvest  thtfi^ 
migblnot  be  expected  of  him  ;  he  would  not  be  id'lef  his  Universttyi 
career  should  be.  at  least  xespectable :.  ** Suffice  in,  thenv  to  sw^i-I' 
thank  y^u  from  my  Jieart  j  \€L  time  aod  my  Inture  <  conflict  teH^tlie 
rest.!'    De^th  came  to  arbitrate  between  his  hop«»a^d  fearstr  -Jatnes 
Dusautoy,  another  sdboQlboy,  one  of  teo^chiidreii  otf  a  retired  officer, 
sent  ^peciniens  ol  his  verse^  asking  South  ey's  opiaio«)«n  Certain  poeti- 
cal .plans.  .  iiisJriends  though  tfa«  law  the  bestpnoiessiofi'  for  \mn ; 
how  could  he  make  literature  help. him  forward  in-^istporoftesion? 
Southey.  again  advised  against  publication,,  but.  by ^aw«ti-'timed  effort 
;  enabled  him  to  enter  Emaniiel  College.     Dusautoy;  after  la  brilliant 
promise,  took  icver,  died,  and  was  buried,  ^in  acknowledjarmisnt  of  his 
diaraxrter  and.  talents,  i in  the  college  cloisters.     When  at  Harrogate  in  . 
i  the  suxntner  of  1827,  Southcy  received  a  letter,  -  wj*itten  with  much 
modesty  .and.  good  feelingr  from  John  Jpness  an  old  serving-man  ;  .he-, 
inclosed  a  poeiUxMi  **The  Redbreast,'  and  would  take  the  liberty,  if 
pennitted,  to  joffcr  other  manuscripts  for  inspection.     Touches  Of  tnoe 
observation  and  natural  feeling  in  the  verses  on  the  little  bird  with 
"  look- oblique  and  prying  head  aad  gentle  «i!iability'^  pleaMd  Southey, 
and  he  told  his  humble  applicant  to  send  bis  naanuscript  book,^  warn- 
ing him,  however^  not .  to  expect  that  such '  poems  would  please  the 
public-r-^'thc  tin?e  for  them  was  gone. by.,  azMl  whether  thepufoiic  had 
I  grown  wiser  in  these  matters  or  not,  it.  had  <iGertatnly"  become  lesB 
.,  tolerant  and  less  charitable;"     By  ptrocuring.  subscribers  and  himself 
contributing  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  liv^s  and  works-  ef  our 
I  Uneducated  Poets,  Southey  secured  a  slender  fortune  for 4be  worthy 
i  old  man,  who  laid  the  table  none  the  less  punctually-  because  he  loved 
I  Shakespere  and  the  Psalter,  or  carried  in  his  head  some  simple  rhymes 
;  of  ills  own.     It  pleased  Southey  to:  show  how  n^neh  inteUectual  pleas- 
ure and  moral  improvement  connected  with  such,  pleasure  are  within 
^  reach  of  the  humblest ;   thus  a  lesson  was-  afforded   to  those  who 
■   would  have  the  March  of  Intellect  beaten  only  to«the  tunc  of  ftf  ira. 
'*  Before  I  CQnclude"-^so  the   Introduction  draws^  to  an  end-**' I 
must,  in  my  own  behalf,  j^ive  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
I,  R(ibert  Southey,  Poet-laureate,  being  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
and  having  business  enpugh  of  my  own  fully  to  occupy  as  much  tisae 
as  can  be  devoted  to  it,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  health, -do 
hereby  decline  perusing  or  inspecting  any  manuscript  from  any  per- 
son whatsoever,  and  desire  that  no  application  on  that  score  may  be 
made  to  me  from?  this  time  forth  ;  this  resolution,  which  for  most  just 
cause  is  taken  and  here  notified,  being,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
the  Persians,  not  to  be.  changed." 

It  was  some  tame  after  this. public  announcement  that  a  hand,  which 
may  have  trembled  while  yet  it  was  very  brave  and  resohitev  dropped 
into  the  little  post-office  at  Haworth,  in  Yorkshire,  a  packet  for  Robert 
Southey.    His  bolditruthfulness,  his  m^culine  aelfjcontrol,  his  strong 
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heart,  btft'dfommtic-  temper  steet  and  veaeraUcv  \ca-  piu^  di  man- 
npcs,  a  ceftain  sweet  imflterky,  jOtracted  tu  hitn  women  of  fine  seis^ 
InHty  and  genius  who  would  fain  escape  from  their  own  falterings  aod 
teiQcrttiefl  under  the  authority  of  a  faithful  director.  Already  Maiia 
del  Ocddente,  *'  the  inost.diiiqDassioned  aad  most  ims^rinatiye  of  all 
poetesses,"  h&d  pored  into  his  ear  the  tale,  of  her  slighted  love. 
Newly  come  from  Paris,  and  full  of  enthusiasia  for  the-  Poles,  ,she 
hastened  to  Keswick  to  see  in  person  her>sympatbeticadviser;i]3£ 
prov:ed»  says'  Southey, -a  most  interesting. person  of  the  imildestfand 
geittletit  mannersu  With  hira  ^he  left,  on.retumtog  to  America,  her 
.&^4^/.  in  manuscript,  the  publication  of  which >  he  superintended. 
\*  Zap  kit  l^  Somheysays,  is.  by  some  Yankee  woman'- — Charles  Lamb 
bresUcs  forth— *' as*  if  there  e»er  had  been  a  woman  capable  joi  any* 
thini^  so  great  i"  Now,  in  1337,  a  woman  of  finer,  spirit,  and  capable 
of  higher  things  than  ZophUl^  addressed  a'  letter  to  Robert.  Southey, 
addng:  his  juci^ment  of  her  powers  as  disclosed  in  the  poems  which 
she  forwarded.  For  some  we^cs  Charlotte  Bronte .  waited^  until 
almost  all  hope  of  a  reply  was  lost.  At  length  the  verdict  came; 
Charlotte  Bronte's  verse  was  assuredly  written  with  her  .left^^basul,' 
her  passionate  impulses,  crossed  ^and  checked  by  .fiery  fiats  of  the  wiU, 
woujdikot.  mould  themseWcfi  into  little  stanzas  ;  the  little -stanias.  must 
be  correct,  therefore  ithey  .mast  reject  sucIl- irregular  heavings  a^ 
swift  repressions  "oi  the  heart.  Southey 's  delay  in  replying,  had  been 
caused  by  absence  from  -home.  A  little  personal  knowledge,  of  a  poet 
in -the  decline:  of  life  might  have  tempered  her  enthusiasm  ;  yet  he  ts 
neither  a:  disappointed  oor  a  discontented  man  ;  she  will  never  hear 
from  him.any  chiUing.  sermons  on  the  text,  Ail 4s  vanity  ;  the  facult]f 
of  verse. she  possesses  in  no  inconsiderable  degree;  but  this,  ^iooe 
the  beginning ^f  the  century,  has  grown. to  be  no  rare  possession;  let 
her  beware  of  .ntaking.  literature  her  profession,  check  day-dreams, 
and  find  her  clnef  happiness  in  her  womanly  duties. ;  then. she  may 
write  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  not  in  a. spirit  of  emulation,  not  through 
a  passion  for  celebrity  ;  the  less  celebrity  is  aimed  at,  the  more  it  is 
likely  to  be  deserved.  **  Mr.  Southey 's  letter,"  said  Charlotte  BrontS, 
many  years  later,  -'was  kind  and  admirable,  a- little,  stringent,  but  it 
did  me  good.^'  She  wrote  again,  striving  to  repress  a  palpitatif^  joy 
and  prixie  in  the  submission  to  her  director's  counsel,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  her  cherished  hopes ;  telling  him .  more  of  her  daily  life,  of  her 
obedience  to  the  day's  duty,  her  efforts  to  be  sensible  and  sober:  "I 
had  not  ventured,"  she  says,"  **to  hope  for  such  a  reply — so  consider- 
ate in  its  tone,  so  noble  in  its- spirit."  Once, more  Southey  wrote, 
hoping  that  she  would  let  him  see  her  at  the  Lakes :  :**  You  would 
then  think  of  me  afterwards  with  the  more  good- will,  because  you 
would  perceive  that  there  is  neither  severity  nor  moroseness  in  the 
state  of  mind  to  which  years  and  observation-  have  brought  me.  .  «  . 
And  now,  madam,.  God  bless  you.  Farewell,  and  believe  me  to  be 
your  sinoere  friend,  JR.obert  Sou  hey,"     It  was  during  a.  visit  to  the 
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liikes  th^t  Charlotte  BfontS  told  her  biographer  ol  these  letters.  3ttt 
Southey  iay  at  rest  in  Crostfa watte  churchyard.  - 

-  "  My  da)*s  arnptig  the  dead  are  pasi'^^^Southey  'wroft,  but  tt  is  cvij- 
defit  that  the  living,  and  not  those  Of  his  o^a  household  alone^  claimed 
Ad  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time. --  Indeed j  it  would  not  be  untrue 
ka a^erti^iat fewDaen-have been  more genuitiely  and  consistently  sotial, 
that  few  men  ever  yielded  themselves  more  conistancry  to  the  pleasUfei 
of  companionship.  But  the  society  he  love4  h^sfc  was  that  of  old -and 
"diQsen  friends,  or  if  new  friends,  one  at^  time,  and  only  one.  •  Next 
tp  romping  with  my  children,  he  said,  I  enjoy- a  tiU-^UU  conversatioa 
with  ano^f  friend  or  a  tuw,  "With  one  I  can  talk  of -familiar  sub- 
jects which  we  have  discussed  in  former  years,  and  with  the  other.  If 
he  have "  any  brains,  I  open  what  to  me  is  a  new  mine  of  thought." 
Miscellaneous  company  to  a  certain  extent  disordered  and  intoxicated 
him.  He  felt  no  temptation  to  say  a  great  deal,  but  he  would  often 
iray  things  strongly  and  emphatically,  which  were  better  left  unsaid. 
**  in  my  hearty  hatred  of  assentation  I  commit  faults  of  the  opposite 
kind.  Now  I  am  sure  to  find  this  out  myself,  and  to  get  out  of  humor 
with  myself;  what  prudence  I  have  is  not  ready /on  demand  ;  and  so 
it  is  that  the  society  of  any  except  my  friends,  though  it  may  be  sweet 
In  the  mouth,  is  bitter  in  the  belly.-*  When  Coleridge,  in  their  argiv- 
ments,  allowed'  him  a  word,  Southey  made  up  in  weight  'for  what  was 
wanting  in  measure  ;.  he  saw  one  fact  quickly,  and  darted  at  it  like  a 
greyhound.  De  Quincey  has  described  his  conversation  as  less  flowing 
and  expansive  than  that  of  Wordswofth— 'more  apt  to  clothe  itself  in  a 
keen,  sparkling,  aphoristic  form ;  consequently'  Sooner  coming  to  an 
abrupt  close  ;  **  the  style  of  his  mind  naturally  prompts  him  to  adopt 
a  trenchant,  pungent,  aculeated  forth  of  tferse,  glittering,  stenographic 
sentences — sayings  which  hav6  the  air  of  laying  down  the  law  without 
any  locus  f  ^nii^nHa, or  prwi^oge  of  ^appeal,  but-  are  not-  meant  to  do 
so."  The  same ' msiifler,Uemp6red^  and  ^cfaastcned 'by  years,  can  be 
tecognized  in  the  picture  of,  Southey  drawn  by  his  friend  Sir  Henry 
Taylor;  ....  .^.    _  .  . 

-*The  cliaractertstic^  of  h!)s  liianncr;  as  of  bis  app^^cfanbe,  were  lightness  aind 
strength,  aneasjr  and  happy  coraposiire  as  the  accustomed  mood,  and  much  mobil- 
ity at  th^  same  time^  90  tliat^he  could  l>p  rieadily  <^ccited  into  any  degfee  of  animSi- 
tioh  in  discourse,  speaking,  if  the  subject  moved  hin;i  much,  with  extraoi*dinary  fire 
and  i^orce,  thoughralways  in  light,  laconic  sieiitences.  Whea  so  moved,  the  fingers 
ot  his^right  hand  ofoea  rcfited  a^inst/  bis  mouth  and  quivered  through  oervous 
9i8c^ptibtlitsr,.  But  excit^Ie  as  ne.  was  ifiVM>nversatioQ,he  was  never. aiigryciT 
irritable ;  nqr  can  there  be  any  ip^reater  mistake  concerning  him  than  that .  mto 
-Which  somctjcrfeons  have  fkHeh  when  theyhavt  infefrred,  from  thfe  fiery  vehemeitcc 
Willi 'Which  ne  couid  give  utterance  to  moral  anger  iil  Verse  or  prose,  that  he  was 
pef»oaially  iU-temnerod  or  irascible. .  He  was,  in  truth,  a  man  .whom  it  was  hardly 
possUt^e  to  quarrel  with  or  oR^ad  personally,  and  face  to  face.  .  .  ^  He  was  averse 
nx>ai  Argumentation,  and  w6ul4  comn)6nJy  quit  a  'subject,  When  it  was  passing  inib 
that  shape,  with  a  quiet  and  good4iumore^  findication  of  the-view  in  which  he  rested. 
He  tolked  most,  and  with  most  interest,  about  books  and  about  public  affairs ;  less, 
iadeed  hardly  M  all,  about  the  characters  and  qualities  of.  men  in  private  life.  Xn 
the  society  <H  strangers  of  of  acqualniahccs,  he  seemed  to  f^ke  more'int^i^^t'ih  itCe 
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piibjecta  spoken  of  than  In  the  persons  present,  his  manner  being  Uiat  of  aamral 
ixmexxaf  attrd  geneftl  benevolence  witiimit  dtetfnelioii  of  InSiViAnao.'  'ftaS^tMere 
been  some  tincture  of  sodai  ▼aaity  in  him,  pedu^is  tie  would  hakrc  beentoMffifat 
into  closer  relations  with  those  wnom  be  net  in  society;  but  thou^  invacisuBly 
kind  and  careful  of  their  feelings,  he  was  in^iflTerent  to  th6  manner  in  vfakil  t^^ 
leswded  htm,  or  (as  the  phrase  is)  to  his  tj^Tett  fti  sdcretyj  and  they  m^t;  t>ei™ps, 
be  consckius  that  tbc  kiadnoss  tb^  received  was  wbat'fMw^  nabtraay andiooti- 
tably  to  al\  that  they  had  nothing  to  five  in  retum  wliioh  w^s^of  ^^iaat^Sf^  \kak^niA 
ihat  no  individual  relations  were  estaraished."  ..... 


«;    'if  1 


How  deep  and  rtch  Siuth^y  V  6odaT  nature  was,  Ws  publislii^  con^- 
spondence,  some  foufr  of  fiv^  thousand  printed  pages,  tells  stimde^ily. 
These  letters,  addressed,  for  the  most  part,  to  good  old  fH^nd^,  are 
indeed  genial,  liberal  of  sympathy,  and  eipectin^  sympathy  iii  rettim; 
pleasantly  egotistic,  grav^,  playful^  Wise,  pathetic,  With  a  kind  of* strin- 
gent pathos  showing  throagti  checks  imposed  by  the  wister  aiid 
stronger  win.  Southey  did  not  squander  abroad  the  treasures  of.  his 
affection.  To  lavish  upon  casu;il  acquaintance  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  friendship  seemed  to  him  a 'profaning  of  the  rnysteiy 
di  manly  love.  **  Your  feelings,"  he  writes  to  Coleridge,  **  jg^  liaked  ; 
I  cover  mine  with  a  bear-skirt  ;  1  will  not  say  that  you  harden  yours 
ty  your  mode,  but  I  am  sure  that 'mine  are  the  warmer  *f Or  their 
clothing. "  With  strangers  a  certafn^neutral  courteisy  served  to^'prptect 
iKis  inner  self  Kke  the  loW  leaves  of  his  6wO  holly-tree  : 

.     «;       .  ..•  .    .         •-'■:•  ■■•";!. 

**  Eelt>w,  a  tirtling'f^c^t  its  feaves  ai«  seen  *'' 

■     Wrinkted and: keen;     '  '  •  "' 

,  Ko  crazing  cattle  ttirouifh  their  ,pnf^If0iifi4 

Can  reacli  to  wound  ;'*" . 

hilt  to  those  of  whose -goodness  and  love  he  wa^  well  4s5ured.  tjwre 
v/ere  rio  protecting  spines  :  '      ''  ■ 

■   'fGemieftthomeiaiid  «7friend9rabe,  <•' 
.;L|k«itJbif^bigh  le«ve5;iip0{ntbeHo^y*Ciw«*'      :       - 

bid  friends  and  old  books;**  he  say^,  "are  the  best  things  that  this 
world  affords  (I  like  old  wine  alsu),  and  in  these  I  am  richer  tl^ 
most  men  (the  wine  excepted).''  In  the  group  of  Southey '5  frieads, 
what  first  strikes  one  is,  not  that  they  are  men  of  genius-rralthpuig^ 
tl*t  group  Includes  Wordsworth,  atid  Scott,  and  Henfy  Taylor— but  that 
they*  ate  gpod  meri.  J^o  one  believed  more' thordu^ly  than  Soiubcj 
that  goodness  is  a  better  thing  .than  genius ;  yet  he  required  in  his 
associates  some  high  excdlence^extraordf  nary  kindness  of  dispositipflt 
'or  strength  of  moriil  character,  if  hot  extraordipajry  Ititellect.,'  .To.lfiiit 
his  friends  in  a  circle  .was  his  ardent  desire i  in  the  strength. c^  his 
affections  time  and  distance  made  no  change.  An  old  College  ^friend, 
5,]g:htf66t,  (o  visit  Sbuthey,  made  the  longest  joiirh^y  oi  hiVfife;  it 
ws^s  cigh^-and-tvvcht'y  years  since  they  had  jnet.  "When,  lieir'^aads 
tottched;  Lightfpot  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf.  **I  believe,"  says 
-Soufliey|,.  "it^  men  ^^er  met  more  cOrdiailly  after  solon^g  a  separatioxi, 
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or  enjoyed  each  other's,  society  more.  I  shisdl  never  forget  the  manner 
iiL  which  h&  first  met  me;  nor  Che  tone  in  which:  he  said  *  that,  having 
sow  seten  me,  he  should  return  home  and  die  in.  peace.  * "  But  of  all 
irieuids  he  was  most  at  ease  with  his: dear  Dapple,  Grosvenor  Bedford, 
who  sititied 'for  evjny  mood  of- mirth  and  sorrow.  *  When  Mrs.  Southey 
kl&d'faHen  into  her  sad^  decay,  and  the  once  joyous  house  was  melan- 
choly  and  sile&t,  Southfey  turned  for  comfort  to  Bedford.  Still,  some 
pf  xhcdr  Rabelaisian,  hui^or  reinaiaad4'.aad  alith^rwarmthf  of  fak>th- 
;edy  affection..  *VMy  father,*'  says  Cuthbert  Southey^.  '*was^  never 
tired  of  talking  into  Mr.  Bedford's  tnimpet."  :  And  in  more  joyous 
iSi^ys,  what,  noise  and  nonsense  did  they  not  make!  **Oh!  Gros- 
yeQor».'*'fixdaims  Southey,  ^*is  it  not  a  pity  that  two  men  wtjo  love, 
nonsense  so  cordially  and  naturally  and  kondfidicaUy  as<  you  and  I, 
should  he  three. hundred  .miles  asunder?  For  my  part,  I  insist  upon 
It  theU  there  is.  no  sensa  so  good  as  your  honest,'  genuine  nonsense.^ 

A  goodly  company  of  friends  .becomes  faoiiliar  rto  us  as  wecead 
Southey's  cotrespondence :■ -Wynn,- wherever  he^vas,  "alwaysi^loing 
sometlung  else,"  yet  able^  in  the  midst  of.  p^^itics  and  busioess^^o 
find  time,  to  serve  aa  old  schoolfellow '$  Rickman,  full  of  practical- 
suggestions,  and  accurate. knowledge,  and- robust  benevolence i  John 
May,  unfailing  in  kindness  and  iideUty  ;  Lamb  for  play  and  pathoi, 
and -subtle  criticism  glancing  amid  the  puns ;  William  Taylor  for  cuU 
ture  and  literary  theory,,  and  paradox  and  ipoL^yliables ;  Landor  for 
generous  admiration,  and  kindred  enthusiasmis  aiid  kindred  prejudices  ; 
Elmsley,  and  Ltghtfoot,  and  Danvers  for  love  and'ha{^y  memories; 
Senhora  Barker,  the  Bhow  Begum,  for  frank  familiarities,  and  warm, 
womanly  services ;  Caroline  Bowles  for  rarer  sympal&y.and  saeredtfr 
holes' and  fears;  Henry  Taylor  for  spiritual  sooship,  as  of  a.  son 
who  is  also  an  equal ;  and  Grosvenor  Bedford'  for  everything  great 
and  small,  glad  and  sad,*  wise iuid'fooli^."      ^-   - - 

No  literary  rivahles  or  jealousies  ever  interrupted  for  a  moment 
any  friendship  of  Southey.  Political  and  religious  differences, -which 
in  strangers  were  causes  of  gmve  ofience,  seecned.  to  melt  .away  when 
the  berietic  or  erring  statist  was  a  friend*  But  if  success,  fashion, 
llatccry  tested  a  man,  and'  proved  him  wanting,,  as  seemed. to  be  the 
case. with  Humphry  Davy^  his  a£[ection  grew. cold;  andean  iisbitoal 
dereliction  of  social  duty,  such  as  that,  of  Coleridge,  could  not  but 
transform  Southey*s  feeKng  of  love  to  one  .of .  condemning  sorrow. 
To.  bisgrQai  contemporaries,  Scott,  Landor,.  Wordsworth,  his  admira- 
tion was  freely  ;giv«J.  .  '*  Scott,  "he  writes,  ,'.*  is  very^  ill.  He  suffers 
dreadfully «  but'besAr^'his  sufferings  with  adnnrable. equanimity.  .  .  ^ 
God  grant  l;hat,he  may  recover  !  He  is:a  nxxble  and  generpus-'hearted 
creature,  whose  like  wq shall  not'look  upon.agaia>"..  Of  Wordsworth: 
*'  A  greater  poet  than  Wordsworth  there  never  has. been;. nor  ever  will 
be.*'  /*Two  or  three  generations  must  pass.befom  the  public  affect 
to  admire,  such  poets  ai;  Miiion  and  Wordsworth-.  Of  such  men  the 
world  scarcely  produces,  one  in  a  millennium.'^   ■  With  indignation 
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crowed  kff  a  gleam  of  httMot*,  Iwleainit  that  Ebeneser  El)l<>tt/  'iS& 
pupil  in  the  art  of  veisc,  had  stepped  forward  as  the 'ly list -Of  ractkid^ 
Ssm ;  but  the  leetissT  *  could  not  bealtog^etfaer  anger  with  which  Itis 
remembered  that  eamtest  face*  Once  seen  \xf  him  at  a  Sheffield  iaa,  ii^ 
pale  giay  ^yes  full  of  fire  and  meaning,  its'^eacpfe^akm'teuituig'  W4«fl 
with  EUiott'airanlmess  of  mamKerand  simplicity  of icharacten  W^i 
liam  Taylor  waa  ooi^  of  the  liberals  of  Hberal  Norwich^  and^daitlfled 
abroad  whateYep hapifieaed  to-  be  the  newest'  parad«HL'  in  rel^^ioa.^  • '  Bat 
neither  his  radicalism,  nor  his  Pyrrhonisoi,  aor  his  paradoaefi,  covttd 
estran«ro  Sonthey.  The  last  time  the  oddly-assorted  pair  metf^ag^ltt 
Taylor  \s  >house  ;  the'stndent 'of  Gennan  •  criCidsm  bad  found  soizie 
thoDlogfcal  aoveity,  and  wished  Co  draw  his  gaeSt  tnfiO  atigfuliient-; 
Soathey.  parried  the  thrasts  good-humoredly^iand  at  last  put  an  end- to 
them  with  the  words^  *^  Taylor,  come  and  s;ee  a«a  at  Keswitk.  Wa 
will  ascend  Skaddaw,  where  I  shall  have  you  nearer  heavca,  |uid^w« 
will  then  discuss  anchi^uestiODSaa  these."  v      ^       i 

In  the  yeariSa^  one  of  his  oldest  friends  madeapQUrc  atta<ik  od 
S^uthey^  and  that  friend,  the  gentlest  aadsweetest-naturcsd  ctf  them 
.all.  In  a  Quarterly  artidd  Southey  had  spohesof  the  Essays  of  Etia 
as  a  book  which  waated  ohly  a  soanden  religious  feeling'  -lO'  be  as 
delightful. as  it  was  origina].  He  had  intended  toidter  the  eicpressi^a 
in  the  ppoof-«hecl,  bnt^  no-  proof-fifaeet  was  ever  sent.  Lamb,  already 
pained  by  references  to  has  writings  <  in  the  Quartetlyt^^i&ttit  ofiJWhieh 
he  errooeotisly  ascribed  to  Soiithey^  was  deei%  wounded.  '*  H« 
might  have  spared  an  old  friend  soch  a  constructkm  ^f  a- few  careless 
fii^tt  that  meant.no  harm  to  laeligion/l  A  long  exposiulatioa' ad- 
dressed by  ELet  to  Robert  Southey^  Esq.;  appeared  ia*  die  Limdm 
Magazituior  October,  only  a  portion- of  whidii&  retained  in  the  ISia 
£ssa3rs  under  the  title  of  ^'Tbe  Tombs  el  the  AbbeyY'  ^^  though 
Lamb  had  playfully  resented  Coleridge's  salutatioii^  **  my- geiitte* 
hearted: Charier,"  his  heart  was  indeed  gentle,  and  could'  tiot  ^endure 
the  pain-  of  its  own  wrath ;  amon^  the  mediorials  "ol  the  dead  in 
Westminster  he  finds  ins- right  mind,  his  tnaer  seIf,^once  more ;  be 
fi»rgets'the  grave  aspect  wiib  which  Southey  looked  awful  on  his-podr 
Iriead,  •  and'  spends  >  his'  indignation  hanpfess  as  sum  met*  'Mghtillag 
<over>  the  heads  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter.  Sbutheyi  seeing'tHe  announce^ 
mentof  a  letter  addressed  to  hSn>  by  Lamb,: had  exi;>ected/asHesf'  df 
friendly  pleasantries ;  with  -'Surprisef  he  learnt  i  what  pain  his:  wo^ds 
had  caused.  He  hastenoid  to  explain ;  had^Lamb  intimated  his  f e^in^ 
in  private,  he  would  have  tried,  by  a  pEissa^  in  tbo  ^enSB^g  Qttartgrly'^, 
to.  efface  the  impiession  aahappily  created' ;  he  endvd  wi(^  a  declaration 
of'anchanged'affemion,  and  a  proposal  "tO'oAll  on  ioimb,'  >*On  my 
part,"  Southey  said,'  ^* there  was  ilot  even-  a-  momentary  feeling-  ^ 
anger  >'^  he  at  'Oode  understood  the  love,  the  error;  the  soretiess;  and 
the  repentance  rawaiting^^  a  being  so  comptDsed  of  goodness  as  Ella. 
V  Dear  Southey"*-^nins  the  answer  of  Lamb^—**  the  Itindnessf  of  your 
no\e  has  melted  away  the  mist  that  was  upon  me.     I  have  ^beenfighf- 
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i/ig'ttgalndt  a  shadow. ;.  ;  .  i  wish-  both-ms^aaihe  arid  rerlew  Were  at 
ttieJboUoro:o£  ihesea.  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  see.  you,  and  my  sister 
(bbough>thitf)iceiit)  will  be  still  ipore.so,  los  this  foll)^  was  done  without 
her  knowk49««  and  has  made  her  uneasy  erer  sincc^  Myg^ttaFdian 
angel  was  absent  ait  the  i)ime«  I  will  make  up  courage  to  see'  you, 
however»/any  day  next  week.  We- shall  hope  tbat  ^oa  wilt  britig 
Sdith  withf^ou."*  That  will  be  a  seoood'^noctification  ;^sbe  will  bate  to 
■ee  us  ; .  bu*  opme^md  heap  ember&;  we  desenre'it,^!  for  what  1  have 
dbne^  and  'She  4or  being  my  sister.-  •  Do  come  early  in  the  day.  by 
amUight^  that  you  may -see  itfy  Milton-.  .  i  «  Your  penitmt  Cr- Lamb." 
.■  Mt  Biibttil,  in  ito8,  Southeymec  for  the  Arst'titnethe  man  of  alt 
othev^  whom;  the  most  desired  to '  see,  cbe  only  man  Hvingv  he>^ys, 
**of  whose  praise  he  was  ambitious,  or  whoae  cefismre  would  have 
humbled  me."  This  was  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Madoc^  on  which 
Southey  had  bu?lt  his  hope  of  renowti  as  a  po«t,  liad  beseii  published, 
and  had  been  coldly  received ;  w^^ama,.  which  had  been -begun,  conse- 
quently now  stood  still.  .  Their  author  could  indeed,  as  he*  told  Sir 
George  Beaumoqt,  be  contented  with  posthumot^s  famip,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  be  contented  with  posthumous  bread  and  cheese.  '*  St. 
Cecilia  herself  could  not  have  played  Uie  organ,  if  there  had  been 
nobody- to  blow  the  bellows  for  her.''  At  this  moment,  when  he 
Ittrned  sadly  and  bravely  from  poetry  to  more  profitable  work,  he  first 
jboked  on  Landor.  *'  I  never  saw  Any  one  more  unlike  myself,"  he 
writes,  "  in  ^very  prominent  part  of  human  character,  nor  any  one 
who  so  coitiially  and  instinctively  agreed  With  me  on  50  many  of  the 
most  Important  subjects.  I  have  often  said  before  we  met;  that  I. 
wottid  wal^k  forty  miles  tp  see  him,  and  l&ving  seen  him,  I  would  gladly 
walk-  fourscore  to  see  him  again.  He  talked  of  Thalaba,  and  I  told 
BifB  of  the  series  of  mythological  poems  which  I  had  planned,  .  .  . 
and 'also  told  him  for  what  reason  they  had  been  laid  asidd  ;  in  plain 
English,  that  T  totild  not  afford  tb  write  them.  Lander's  Ireply  was, 
*  Go  on  with  them,  and  I  will  pay  for  printing  them,  as  many  as  you 
w4H^  Write;  artd  a*  -many  copies  as  you  please:'  '*  The'  princely  offer 
Stung  Southey,  as  he  says,  to  the  Very  core  ;  not  that-  he  thought  of 
accepting  that  offer,  but  the  generous  words  were  themselves  a  deed, 
and  claimed  i  return.  He  rose  earlier  each  morning  to  carry  on  his 
Kehanta^  without  al)s<nM:ting  time  from  better*paid.task-work  ;  it  ad- 
vanced, and  duly  as  -each  section  of  this  poem,  and  subsequently  of 
his  Roderick,  came  to  be  written,  it  was  transcribed  for  the  friend 
whose  sympathy  and  admiration  were  a  golden  reward.  To  be  praised 
by  one's  peer^-^is- iiMieed  faap^fiess.  Landor,^  liberal  of  applause, 
was  keen  in  siu^gestion  and  exact  in  censure.  Both  friends  were  me^ 
of  ardent  feelmgB/  though  one -had  tamed 'himself,  while  the  plheir 
never  could  ^  tamed  ;  both  often  gave  their  feelings  a  vehement 
utterance.  -  On  many  matters  they  thought,  in  the  main;  alike— ron  the 
grafid  style  in  human  conduct,  on  the  principles  of  the  poeti<:  art,  on 
S^tiiah-  ailairs,  on  Catholicism.    The  recret  of  Landor'd  high-poified 
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dignity  ia  verse  had  been  diseovered  ^b^  Southey  ;'lie;'like'LaQdor« 
aimed  at  a  classical  parity  of  dktioli ;  be,  like  Landor,  loved,  as  a 
sfaaper  of  imaginatire  foritis,  to  embody  In  sxt  4ct,  or  an  mcident,  ttte 
virtue  of  sodofe  eminent  moment  of  huikiaii  passion,  and  (ogive  itfijd^ 
by  sculptured  phrase ;  only  the  repression  of  a  fiery  spirit  is  more 
appareot  in  Landor*s  montusental  lines  than  in  Soutl^ey's.'.  With  €(iv 
tain  organic  resemblances,  and  AMtch  community  of  senthn^ntv  thoe 
were  large  difterences  between;  the  two,  so  that  wben^they  were'deami 
together  in  sympathy,  each  felt  as  if  he  had  annelced  a  aew  ^sioviiiedi 
Landor  rejoiced  that  the  first .  persons  who  shared  -his  turfeC  at  ^  Lhm- 
thoiiy  were  Sduchey  and  his  wife ;  agatnyiii'  18x7,  the  two  friends  veit 
together  for  three  ^ays  at  Como,  after  Sonthey  had  endured  his  prhne 
affliction — the  death  of  his  son  s  ...   ..\.-  x.y 

**  Grief, had  swept  over  him  *  dav9^4afkeo4d  fXMUid  | 

Bellagio,  VaUntelvl  smiled  in  vain,  > 

And  Monte  Rosa  from  Helveti;i  far 

Advaaced  to  meet  us;  wild  in'majetty 

AboYe  jthe  fi^Uttering  crests  of  giant  sons  • 

SutionM  arcund  .  .  .  ia  yaip  100 !  all  in  vain.'*  .... 

Two  yeaiB  later  the  warm-hearted  friend  writes  from-Pistoia,  rejoic- 
ing in  Southey's  joy:  '*  Thank  God  1  Tears  came  into  my  eyes  oa 
seeing  that  yon  were  blessed  with  a  son."  To  watch  the  happiness  of 
children  was  Landor's  highest  delight ;  ta^hare-iasucii  happiness  was 
Southey's ;  and  Arnold  and  Cuthbert  formed  a  new  bond  between 
their  fathers.  In  iS36»  when  Southey,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  guided 
his  son  through  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  several  delightful  days 
were  spent  at  Clifton  with  Landor.  I  never  knew  a  ^han  of  brighter 
genius  or  of  kinder  heart,  said  Soiithey ;  ancU  of  Landor  in  earlier 
years :  "He  does  more  than  any  of.  the  gods  of  ail  my  mythologies, 
for  his  very  words  >  are  thunder  and  lightning»-^su^,  is  the  power 
and  splendor  with  which  thev  burst  out."  Landor  responded  with 
a  majestic  enthusiasm  about  nis  friend,  who  seemed  to  him  no.  less 
neble  a  man  than  admirable  a  writer : .        - 

,  ■..-,...  .... 

**  No  firmer  breast  than  thine  hath  H^eaven .  .  .. 

To  poet,  sa^e,  or  hero  given  :  ,  . 

No  heart  more  tender,  none  more  jMt,        •     ^    * 

To  that  He  largely  placed  in  tHiat: 
Therefore  shalt  thou,  whatever  date , 
Of  years  be  thine,' with  soul  elate 
Rise  iiji  before  the  Eternal  throne,'   '    '        .  '" 
And  hear,  in  ^od'-s  own-  voice,'^  WeH  done  l '-" 

Th^t  "Well done"  greeted  Southey  many  years  befotif^Lartdor's impe- 
rial head  was  laid  low.  In  the  last  letter  from  hie  friend  received  by 
Southey — already  the  darkness  was  fast  closing  in — he  writes,  "If 
any  man  living  is  ardent  for  your  welfare,  I  am;  whose  -few  and 
almost  worthless  merits  your  generous  beart  has  always-  o^enrahied, 
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j^d-twhose  infiaite  and  great  .faulu  it  has  beeQ«toQ  ready  to  overlook. 
i  will  wdte  .to. you  oftep,  n^w  I  learn  that  I  may  do  it  inoffensively  ; 
jyell  leaa^inberiag  that  anvoqg  tl|e  natnes  you  have  exalted  is  Walter 
'Jiandor.''  -Alas  \  \o  reply  was  oow/ beyond  the  pq^erof  Sou  they  ;  still, 
>  1^  bel4  Gebif:ix\i  his  hands  pftener  tb^n  any'Otlier  vphime  of  poetry, 
»ad,  while  thought  and  fefsliog.Uvedt  fed  upop  its  beauty.  V  It  is  very 
«el^9ni  now/'  Caroline  ,Southey  •  wrote  ;it  a  later  date,  "  that  he  ever 
flMua^es  aoy  persoa  ;,^t  this  morAiog^  befpre  he  left  his  bed»  I  heard 
him  repeatii[ig  softly  to  hi9^elf,  Lapdor^  ay^XjiLndor** 
. .  *'  If  :it  |>8  not  now,  yet  it  will  ^ome  :  the  re^iness  is  all " — this  was 
ever  present  io  Southey  during  the  happy,  days  of  labor  and  rest  in 
•Qreta  JIalL,  .While  he  w^^rdispc^jng  his  boofcs  so  as.  to./iaake  .the 
coroeli^st  show,  and  delighting  in  their  ^Qodly  ranks  ;  while  he  locked 
into  the  radiant  faces  of  his  children,  and  loved  their  innocent  bright- 
ness, he  yet  knew,  that  the  day  of  detachment  was  approaching.  There 
was  nothing  in  such  a  thought  which  stirred  Southey  to  a  rebellious 
mood  ;  had  he  not  set  his  seal  to  the  bond  of  life  ?  How  his  heart 
rested  in  his  home,  only  hi%  own  wprds  can  tell ;  even  a  journey  to 
London  seemed  too  long : .  *'  Oh  dear ;  oh  dear  !  there  is  such  a  comlort 
in  one's  old  coat  and  old  shoes,  one's  own  chair  and  own  fireside,  one's 
own  writing  desk  and  own  library — with  a  little  girl  climbing  up  to  my 
neck,  and  saying,  '  Don't  go  to  London,  papa — you  must  stay  with 
.Edtth  :'  and  a  little  boy,  whom  I  have  taught  to  speak  the  language  of 
cats,  dogs,  cuckoos,  and  jackasses,  etc.,  before  he  can  articulate  a 
word  of  his  own — there  is  such  a  comfort  in  all  these  things,  that 
transporlation  to  London  for  four  or  five  weeks  seems  a  heavier  pun- 
ishment than  any  sins  of  minje  deserve*"  .Nor  did  his  spirit  of  boyish 
naerrimeat  abate  until  overwhelming  sorrow  weighed  him  down  :  "I 
am  quite  as  noisy  a^  i-eyer  was,"  ^  wrijt^s  tQ.Lightfoot,  "and  should 
take  as  much  delight  as  ever  in  showering  stones  through  the  hole  of 
«befStaii?c^is^:«^inst;yQur  rooindovr»  aiid  hearing-  wiih.vhat.jhearty 
gofxl.  eac8«4t  .'^ou  fool  *  was,  vocifefiat^d  in  indignation  against  me  in 
Kfitura;  OK  deiar.  Ughtfoot^  what  a  blessing  (it  is  tQ  have  a  boy's 
heart !  it  is  as  great  a  blessing  in;f:.ar/:yir\g,one  through  thds  .Ji^vorld^  as 
to  have  a  child's  spirit  will,  be  in  ^tting  us  for  the  next."  But  Southey's 
lightheartedness  -was- < rounded*,  by  a  circle  of  earnest  acquiescence  in 
^he  law  of  mortal  life.;  a  elear-obscure  of  faith  as  pure  and  calm  and 
grave  as  the.  heavens  of, a  midsummer  night.  ^  At  thirty  he  writes: 
"  1^0  man  was -ever  JTione  contented  with  ji^s  )ot  than  I  am,  for  few 
have  ever  had  more  enjoyments,  and  none  had  ever  better  or  worthier 
hopes.  Life,  th^ref/o^fe,  is  sufficiently  ^ear  t,o  ju^e,  and  long  life  desir- 
able, that  I  may.  accomplish  all  which  I  design.  But  yet  I  could  be 
weU  cofvten|^  tha^  thi9  next  century  v^ere  over^^apd  my  part  fairly  at  an 
end,,  haying  Vief  n  gpne  wcU  through-  Just  as, at  school  one  wished  the 
schooUl ays. over,  thoughj. we. ^^ere  happy  eqoLugl)  t|;iqre,  because  we 
e^iCpected  more  happiness  and  more .  liberty  when  we  were  to  be  our 
own.m^ters^  mig^t  lie.  as.  mi^chla^  in  the  morning  as  we  pleased, 
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have  no  boiindB  and  do  no  exereise-^jttst  i6do  I  tri^  that  my^xer- 
cis^  were  over."  At  thirty *fivc  r  **  Almost  the  ortly  wiSh  -I  eiPcr  give 
utterance  to  is  that  the  next  hnhdted  years  Were  over,  it  is  not  5iat 
the  uses  of  this  world  seem  to  me  wenry,  dtale,  flat,  and  onprofittUe 
*-God  knows  far  odierwise  !  No  tnan  can  tto  better  ^ontehkfd  wiA 
his  lot.  My  paths  are  paths  of  pleasantness.  .  .  .  Still/  tlie  iHstablKty 
of  human  happiness  is  ever  before  my  eyes  ;  liongfor  the  Certain iMid 
the  pcrtpanent.  '*  **  My  notions  «bout  l$f«  are  ftioch  Ih^  aame^  tA  tfi«^ 
are  about  travelHng;^^there  is  a  good  deal  ef  amusfcinent'on  ^6ttt  foatf, 
hut,  ifter  all,  one  wants  to  be  at  rest."  At  forty:  **My  disposi- 
tion is  invincibly  cheerful,  aiid  this  alone  wcNikl  mak^  me  a -cheerfd! 
man  if  I  were  not  so  from  the  tenor  of  «ny  life ;  yet  I  doubt  whether 
the  strictest  Carthusian  has  the  thought  of  death  more  habitually  iii 
his  mind.*' 

Such  was  Southey's  constant  tenrper :  to  some  persons  ft  m^y  setMU 
an  unfortunate  one  ;  t6  some  it  may  be  practically  unintelligible.  Bdt 
those  who  accept  of  the  feast  of  life  free^,  who  enter  wifh  a  bouhdih^r 
foot  its  measures  of  beauty  and  of  joy — glad  to  feel  all  the  while  (be 
serviceable  sackcloth  next  the  skin— will  recognize  in  Sbuthey  aa 
instructed  brother  of  the  Renunciants'  rule. 


CHAPTER  VL 

CHANGES  AND  KVKNTSv    1803-^1843.* 

*  '  '• 

In  October,  i8o5>  Sou^ey  started  with  his  friend  Elmeleiy  for  a  short 
tour  ia  Scotland.  On  their  w^  northward  they  stopped  three  days  at 
AsbestieL  There,  in  a'  small  hoiise,  rising  amid  its  old*iashion(id 
garden,  with  pastoral*  hills  all  arotlnd,  and  the  Tweed  winding  at  the 
meadow's  end,  lived  Walter  ScotL  It  was  the^ycar  in  which  okiBofi- 
der  song  had  waked  up,  with  aiffjfiler  echoings.in  the  Lay.  cf  M^  Liut 
Minstrel,  and  Scott  was  already  fainous.  Earlier  in  the  y^slr  he  had 
visited  Grasmere,  and  had  stood  upon  the  summit  df  Hdfvellyn;'W{th 
Wordsworth  iind  Davy  by  his  side.  The  three  October  days,  with 
their  still,  misty  brightness,  went  by  in  full  enjoyment.  Soudt^  had 
brought  with  him  a  manuscript  containing  8un<ky  metrical  romances 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  whidt  his  host  pored,  as  far  as  cotiit^y 
and  the  hours  allowed,  with  much  delight ;  and  the  ^^t^  sow  Mel- 
rose, that  old  romance  in  stone  se  dear  to  Scott,  Went  Kiknon-spear- 
ing  on  the  Tweed,  dined  on  a  hare  snapped  up  before  their-cyes  hy 
Percy  and  Douglas,  arid  visited  Yarrow.  From  Aahestieltiiey  ptD" 
cecded.  to  Edinburgh.     Southey  looked  coldly  on  theigray  m^tf  opdis ; 
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ifiB  new<  cky.  seemed  a  kind  06  Puritan  Bath,  which  worshipped  'pro*- 
iMTiety  instead -of  pleasure;  bat  the  old  town,  seen  amid  the  slant  light 
of  a  wild,  red  sunset,  impressed  him  ihuch,  its  vast  irregular  eatitne 
q£' cools  and  chimneys  rising  agaimst  tumultuous  clouds  .like  the  dis- 
maotled  fragments  of  a  giant's  piaklace.  Southey  was  prepared  to  find 
hknseif  ami  his. friends  of  thedakes  persons  of  higher  stature  than  the 
Scotch  Uteratuii,  .  Before  accepting  an.  invitation' to  meet  him  at  sup- 
per, Jeffrey  politely  forwarded  the  proof  of-  an  unpublished  i«view  of 
Modoc  ;  if  tl^'pbet  preferred  that  his  reviewer  should  not  present  him* 
self,  Mr.  Jeffrey  wouM  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Soathey 's 
acquaintanoev  Southey  wias  not  to  be: daunted,  and;  as  he  teHs  it  him- 
sell,  UU  nothing  biit.goQd-h!UfBor:on  beholding  a  bright-faced  homua- 
oilus  of  five-loot*one,  the  ceatrebl  am  attentive  circle/ fefinnnciatiiiig 
with  North-British  ^elocution  his  doctrines  on  taste.  The  lively  little 
gfia%\emsiny  vrho  thought  to  crush  .7>br-  Excttrswn — he  could-  as  easily 
cri^h  Skiddaw,  said  Southey^i-received  from  the  author  ^iMadoc  a 
Q>urtesy  de  kaut  en  bas  intended  to  bring  home  to-  his  consciousness 
^le  fact  that  he  was*>rbut  five^foot^ne.  The  Uand  lips  of;* the;  god^ 
who  looked'down  on  Auld  R«ekie  that  evening*  smiled  at  the  magiia^ 
nimity  alike  of  poet  and  critiCr  •'.  •»  ■ 

Two  years  later  (1807X  differences  having  arisen  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  editor  of  the  Edinhurgh  Rtvievt^  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  alter  the  management,  and  Longman  wrote  requesting -Soutiiey 
to  review  him  two  or  three  articles  **in  his  best  manner."  Southey 
did  not  keep  firkins  of  criticism  of  first  and  second  brand,  but  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  receive  ten  guineas  a  sheet  instead  of  seven  pounds. 
When,  however,  six  months  lateiv  Scott  urged  his  friend  to  contribute, 
Judge  Jef&rey  still  sat  .on  the  bench  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewy  hang- 
ing, diawing,  and  quartering  luckless  p6ets  with  undiminished 
vivacity.  It  was  of  no  use  for  Scott  to  assure  Southey  that  the 
homunculus*  'notwithstanding  his  fiippant  littacks-  on  Mttdoc  and 
TJtaiaba^  had  the  most  sincere  respect  for  their  author  and  his'talents.' 
Setting '  all :  pensooai^  feelings  aside, .  an  irreconcilabte  dtffereftce, 
Solithey  declared^ .  t>etweeii- ^Jeffrey- and  himself  upon  every  gfteat 
pUriocip^^  ofi taste,-  morality,  iiuid  policvi  occasioned  a  difficulty  w^ch 
could  not  be  removed.  Within  less  than  twelve  months:  Scott, 
^ienated  bythe  deepening  Wbiggery<»f  i!ti<^'JievUi»^  and  by  more 
penonal-  causes,  .had  xeased  'to  contribute^  and  oppo»te  hi^  name 
in: the  Hst  of  sofascribers  Constable  had  written,  with  indigaant  ftote^ 
of  excJamatk^n,  ':^StDfA!fV*\.  Jc^n  Munmy,  the: young  bookseller  in 
Fleet  Street,  had  iieeffitQ  Ashiestiei ;  in  **dern.privacie"  a  bold  com- 
I^ot  was  laid ;  why  ^cmld  the  Edinburgh  clique^ caivry  it  before  them? 
The  spirit  of  Eagland  was  still  sound,  and.  would  vespbnd  to  loyalty, 
patriotism^  ithe  gocxl  traditions^  of  Church  ai^  States  tbe:<teRnper  of 
gfititiefnea^  courage^  scholarship ;  Gifford;  of  the  Antii- Jacobin,  had 
sorely  astordier  ann  than  Jeffrey ;  <>eocge  Ellis  would'  remember  his 
swatdiin^-blow;- there  .were  tbe  Roses,  add  MatthisSj  oad  lieber.;  a 
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rival  RevUw  sbonld  see  the  light,  aod  that  speedily ;  '^  a  good  plot, 
good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation — an  excellent  plot,  very  good 
friends." 

Southey  was  invited  to  write  on  Sfsanish  affairs  for  the  first  number 
of  the  Quarterly  (February,  1809).  His  political  opinions  had  under- 
gone a  considerable  alteration-  since-  the  days  of  Pantlsocracy  and 
Joan  of  Art.  The  Reign  of  Terror  ha^  not  caused  a  violent  reaction 
against  the  doctrine  of  a  republic,  nor  did  he  soon  cease  td  sym- 
pathize with  Fratice.  But  hk  hopes  were  dashed  ;  it  was  plain  that 
**  the  millennium  would  not  come  this  bout:"  Man  as  he  is  appi&ared 
m.ore  greedy »  ig^ofant,  and  dangerous  than  he  bad  appeared  before, 
though  man  as  he  may  be  was  still  a«  being  coi:;posed  of- knowledge, 
virtue,  and  love.  The  ideal  republic  *  receded  into  th^  dimness  of 
unborn  time  ;  no  doubt — ^so  Southey  maintained  to  the  end — a  repub-  y 
lie  is  the  best  form  of  government  in'  itself,  as  a  sun^al  is  simply 
and  surer  than  a  time-piece ;  bat  the  sun  of  reason  does  not  always 
shine,  and  therefore  complicated  systems  of  government,  containing 
checks  and  counterchecks,  are  needful  in  old  countries^for  the  present^ 
better  systems  are  no  doubt  codceivable-i-foi'  better  then.  *'  Mn 
Southey 's  mind,"  wrote  HazUtt,  "is  essentially  sanguine,  even  to 
ovef  weening^ess;  It  is  prophetic  of  good  ;  it  cordially  embraces  it ; 
it  casts  a  longing,  lingering  look  after  it,  even^when  it  is  gone  for* 
evet*.  He  cannot  bear  to  give  up  the  thought  of  hapinnness,  his  com 
fidence  in  his  fellow-jneti,  when  all  else  despair.  It  is  the  very  ele- 
ment '  where  he  must  live  or  have  no  life  at  ail/  "  This  is  true  r  we 
sacrifice  too  much'  to  prudence — ^Soufhey  said,  when  *nat  faf  from 
sixty — and  in.  ffear  of  incurring  the  danger  or  tire  reproach  tjf  enthu- 
siasm, too  often  we  stifle  the*  holiest  impixlses.of  the  understanding 
and  the. heart  ^iil,  at  sixty  he  believed  in u  state  of  society  attually 
to.be  realized  as  Superior  to  English  society  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  that  itself  is  superior  toithe  condition  of  the  tattooed  Britdns,  or  of 
the  Northern  Pirates  from,  whom  we  have  descended^  But  the  errot 
of  supposing  ^uch  a  state  of  'society  too  near,  df  £aacyins  that  there  is' 
a  short  rood  lo  it,  seemed  to  hini  a  pernicious  error; :sedhcing  the 
young  and  generous  into  an  alliance  with  whatever  !&  flagitious  and 
detestable..      .  •      :  ■  »/.,..  .     -,  .         , 

It  was  not  until  the  Peace  of  Amifens  (i8oa)  that  Sodthcy  was 
restored  in  feeling  to  his  owh  countcy.  From  that  hoar  the  liew 
departure  in  his  p6ihics,may  be  said  to  date.  *  The  honor  of  £figiand 
became  as  dear  to  |tim  as  to'h^  mo^t-patriotie  ^xt\  andiathe man 
who  h&d  subjugated  the  Swiss  Republic,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeob 
the  champion  of  Negro  iridefiendence,'  and  slaughter^  his  prisonex% 
at  Jaffa,  he  indignantly  refused  to  recoghize  the  representative  of  the 
generous  principles T6f  I789.  To  him,  as  to  Wotdsworth,.the:very  life 
of  virtue  in  mankind-  seemed  to  dweH  in  the*  struggle  agatost^  the 
military  despotism  whi;ch^breatetted  to  overwhelm  the  whole  idvUlzed 
world.      Wiaieveti^eM  along'  wtlft  »*ptrited^  %tfr-^k^  {Southey 
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could  accept.  It  appeared  to  himself  that  his  views  and  hopes  had 
changed  precisely  because  the  heart  and  soul  of  his  wishes  had  con- 
tinued the  same.  ToremoV^e  the  obstacles  which  retard  the  improve* 
tx)«nt  of  Mankind  was  the  one  object  to  which,  first  and  last,  he  gave 
bis  mOst  earnest  vows.  **  This  has  been  the  pOle-star  of  my  course  ; 
the  needle  has  shifted  according  to  the  movements  of  the  state  vessel 
wherein  I  am  embarked,  but  the  direction  to  which  it  points  has 
always '  been  •the  same.  I  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  those  who, 
having  been  the  friends  of  France  when  they  imagined  that  the  cause 
of  liberty  was  implicated  in  her  success,  transferred  their  attachment 
from  the  Republic  to  the  Military  Tyranny  in  which  it  ended,  and 
Regarded  with  complacency  the  progress  of  oppression  because  France 
was  the  oppressor.  *They  had  turned  their  faces  toward  the  East  in 
the  morning  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  and  in  the  evening  they  were 
looking  eastward,  obstinately  affirming  that  still  the  sun  was  there.' 
I,  dn  the  contrary,  altered  my  position  as  the  world  went  round."* 

Wordsworth  has  described  in  memorable  words  the  sudden  exalta- 
tion ^  of  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  Napoleon,  its  change  ifrom  the  tem- 
per of  fbrtitude  to  enthusiasm,  animated  by  hope,  when  the  Spanish 
people  rose  against  their  oppressors.  •  "From  that  moment,"  he  says, 
*' this  corruptible  put  on  mcbrruption,  and  this  mortal  put  on  immor- 
tality." Southey  had  learned  to  love  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  ;  he 
had  alrabst  naturalised  hipiSelf  among  them  by  Tiis  studies  of  3paiiish 
and  f*ortuguese  history  and  literature.  Ndw  there  was  in  him  a  new 
birth  of  passion  -at  a  period  of  liffe  wh6n  ordlharily  the  tirust  of  custom 
begins  to  iticaSe  our  free  spirits.  All  his  moral  aridbr  flowed  in  the 
iatne  xrufrent  with  his  poTiilcal  enthusiasm  ;  iii  this  war  there  was  as 
direct  a  contest  between  the  principles  of  evil  and  good*  as  th«e  elder 
Persians  or  the  Manfcheans  imagined  in  their  fables.  "Since  the 
stifring  day  Of  the  'French  Revolution-,  "^,he  wriCes  to  John  May,  **  I 
have  never  fek  half  so  much  excitetnent  in  political  events  as  the 
jwesent  state  of  Spain  haS  given  me."  Little 'as  he  liked  to  leave 
home^  if  the  Spaniards  would  .bury  their  crown  and  sceptre,  he 
Would  gird  Up  his  loins  and  assist  at  the  cereniony,  devout  as  every 
pil^m  at' Cottlpostellai  A  federal  republic  which  should  uinite  the 
ipeninsula;  a<*d  allow  the  internal  governments  to  remain  distinct,  was 
what  SOuthey  ardently  desired.  When  news  came  of  the  Convention 
of*Cintra  (i8od),  the  poet,  ordinarily  so  pfunctual  a  sleeper,  lay  awake 
all  hig;1tt  j  since  the  ei^ecution  of  the  Brissotihei  n6  public  evettt  dis- 
tress#6d  him  so  deeply,  "How  gravely  and  earnestly  used  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge**— so  writes  Coleridge's  daughter — "and  'William 
Wordis^worth-  and.  my  uncle  Southey  also,  to  discuss  the  affahfs  of  the 
nation,  as  if  it  all  came  home  to  their  business'  and  bosoms,  as  if  it 
were'  their  private  concern  \  Men'do  liot  canvass  these  matters  now- 
adays, I  think,  quitfe  in  the  same  tone.** 

*     '  •  1    •,       Jv     •  .  ■  •  •       •       •  • 

.  x^. .-»._>  J.  ^  t .,  <■     ^.1  ,•...'.    '     .  -  ). .    ,^  ,  -  ■         .  -  -      ^,1.11..      ■  ■      ■-    ■'    -  _l~  >■         '.        -'     ,-■■■■-  ^--  '  ■- 

...     .. ..  ^^tftfe^rortls i^taoted  by SoutheyaM his &Kk,  wtit^isiiiJi^ ^rSk^      -^ 
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TiMt  Uicb  in  ihe  ttltimaitt  triumph  of  food  whicb  sastatas  SoodMjr^f 
beroine  against  ihe  persecution  ■  of  tbe  Almi|$hty  Rajah,  sustained 
$«>athe]r  himself  during  the  long  sto^gle  with  Napoteon.  A  milicay 
despoti^ni  youthful  and  full  of  vigor*  he  said,  must  beat' down  cocmpt 
establtshmeots  and  worn-out  gorernments ;  but  bow  can  u  beat  dowo' 
forever  a  true  love  ol  liberty  and  a  trae  sfxtrit  of  patriotism  ?  Wbea 
ar  last  tidings  reached  Keswick  that  the  Allies  were  in  Paris,  Seuibey's 
feelings  were  such  as  he  had  never  expenienced  before.  *'The.caDr^ 
lain  had  fallen  after  a  tragedy  of  fUre-aad^twenty  years/*  The  hopes, 
and  the  ardors,  and  the  erron,  and  the  siniggles  of  his  eariytjlik 
crowded  upon  his  mind  :  all  thhigs  seemed  to  have  worked  iogetbef 
fof  gdod.  He  rejoiced  that  the  whirlwind  of  revolution  had  icieared 
away  the  pestilence  of  the  old  goveraments;  he  rejoiced  that  right 
had  conquered  might.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  bad  Bqacbon  racr 
restored,  except  to  complete  Bonaparte's  overthrow.  Ao^  he  feased 
lest  an  evil  peace  should  be  made.  Paris  taken,  a  commazidiag  intel 
lect  might  have  cast  Europe  ipto  whatever moukl  it  pleased  ."The 
first  business/'  says  Southey.  with  remarkable  previsioo^  •' should  Iwvc. 
been  to  have  reduced  France  to  what  she  was  before.  Louis^  XI V/s 
time  ;  the  second,  to  have  created  a  great  ppwer  in  tbe  North»<:)C  Ger^ 
many,  with  Prussia  at  its  head  ;  the  ihird,  to  have  consolidated  Italy 
into  c(ne  kingdom  or  coBunonwealth." 

The  politicians  of  the  EiimlfurgM.JievUwh3A  predicted  ruin  for  all 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  Corsican.;  they  ridiculed  the  romantic  hopes 
of  the  English  nation;  the  fate  of  Spain,  they  declared  in.  iSto^^was 
decided :  it  would  be  cruet,  they  said^  to  foment  petty  .iBsursrec^ 
ttons  :  France  had  conquered  Europe. :  It  was  this  policy  >of  despair 
which  roused  Sootrand  Southey.  *' We-  shall  hoist  the  Moody  fiag/ 
writes  the  latter,  '^down  alongside  that.  Scotch  ship,  and  engage^r 
yard-arm  to  yard-arm."  But  at  first  ScHtthey^  by  his  own  request^  was 
put  upon  other  work  than  thftt  of  .firing  oQ.  the  hedvy  QuarUrfy  fgOBn^^ 
Probably  no*  man  in  E^igland  had  read  so  manybooks^oftiavel;  these 
he  could  review  better^  he  believecl*  than>  anything  else  ;•  bii^mphy 
and  history  were  also- within  \m  reach;  with  English  poetry.- froai 
Spenser  onwards,  his-acqu^atance  was /wide  aiKl- minute,  2>at  he 
took  no  pleasure  in  ^sitting  in  judgment  on  his  contemporaries.-;  iiis 
knowledge  of  the  hter^ry-  history  of  Spain  and.'.Pf0itU9»l.was!a 
speciality,  which,  as  often  as  the  readers  of  the  Meview  couki  bear 
with  it,  might'  be  bcoughb  into  use.  Two  things  he  could  tfif<M|)ise 
without  <ailr^perfect  sincf^ity  in  what  he  might*  write*  wi^ql9t^>^ 
slighteift  |>reteusion  !of  knowledge  which  he  did  not.  possess,! and  a 
pofictuaHcy  nor  to  be  exceeded  by  Mr.  -Murray's  ropposite  «nei^^ibpri 
the:  clock  of  3t-  Dui>stan'si  •      ■         .  •..».:, 

Siouthey's  essays — literary,  biographical,  historical^  and  mlscenane^ 
ous — would  probably  now  exist  :in  a^ollected  fqripHa<ul  Qon^titate'a 
stca:chousc.oIjU)(£)raiatloa-r::infofinationj>itcn  obtaiacAlwith  liifficulty, 
aind  alway§  coBY§)^e4  iii*a  lufiidand.h^jpy  <||;yle»-w«i»  jl-fiet.tfiat  he 
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cfeose,  on  the  eve  of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  earn  whatever  1ln|)0p1X^^^ity 
he^coold  by^  collecting  ht&  essays 'on  political  and  social  subjects.     Af- 
fairs had  hurried  iorw^lrd  with  eager  strides  :  these  QuarUriy  articles 
sinned  already  far  behind,  and  might  safely  be  left  to  take  a  quiet 
eomer  iti  Time's  wallet  among  the  alm$  for  oblivion.     Yet  Southey's 
poHftical  articles  had  been  effective  in  their  day,  and  have  still  a  value 
by  no  means  wholly  andquan^n.  '  His  home  politics  had  been,  in  the 
inani/dl^{cfrmined  by  htsconviciions  on  the  great  European  questions, 
Theicwas  a  party  of  revolution  in  this  country' eager  to  break  widi 
tb^  'past,  reaidy  to  venture- every  experiment  for  a  future  of  jnere  sur- 
mise:    Southey  believed  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  English  people, 
cfeetr  regiUd'for  condtia,  wOuld  do  much  to  preserve  theoi  from  lawless 
eiDcess ;  still,  the  lesson  resad  by  recent  history  was  that  order  once 
overtfaro^lm;  anarchy  follows:  to  be  itself  quelled  by  the  lordship  of  the 
stcviML'    Rii^ts,  however^  were  pleadedh-shall  we  refuse  to  any  man 
chifr  rights  of  a  man?  ^  '* Therapeutics," -says  Southey,  **were  in  a 
nsM^efable  Estate  as  long  as  practitioners  proceed^  upon  the  gratuitous 
tbeoiy  ^  •  elementary  complexions  ; .  J  .  natural  philosophy  was  no 
better,  'being  a  m^re  farrago  of  romance,  founded  upon  idle  tales  or 
fanciful  conj^turfcs,  not  Upon  observation  and  experimerrt.     The  sci- 
eate  of .  politics^  is  just  nbw  in  th^  same  stage  ;  it  has  beeo  erected  by 
shallow  sophists  upon  abstract  rightii  and  imaginary  compacts,  without 
the  slightest  refeilence  to  habits  and  history.  *'     '-  Order  and  improve- 
ment'^ wewj  the  wondb  inscribed  on  Souther's*  banker.    Otder,  that 
England  fftighlf  not  fall,  as  France  had  fallen,  into  the  hands  of' a  mili- 
tary savior  oif' society  ;  order,  that  she  might  be  in  a  condHioh'  to  wage 
her  great  -feud  on  behalf  of  freedom  with  undivided  energy.     Order, 
therefore,  Hfst ;  not  bvrt  jireSsion  *!one — thoughthere  wtere  a  time  and  a 
place  for  refir^ssion  ai8o-"bot  order  with  improvement  as  a  portion  of  its 
very  life  and  being.  '  Southey  was  -a  poet  and  a  moralist,  and  judged 
of  the  WelMMsiiTg  of  a*  people  by  other  than  material  standards ;  the 
wealth  of  nations  seemed  to  htm  something  other  aad,  higher  than  cs^n 
be  ascertaifted  by  wages  and  prices,  rent  and  revenue,  exports  an<i 
imports.  •  '^ True  it  is,"  he  writes,  ••*the  ground  is  more  highly  culti- 
vated; the<:-i^oqked  hedge-rows  have  been  thrown  down,,  the  fields  are 
ifi 'better  shape  andof  handsomer  dim^ensions,  the  plough  makes  longer 
farnows,  there  isimore  co^n  and  fewer  weeds ;  but  look  at  the  noblest 
piiodnOe  of  the  earth-^look  at  the  ehildren  of  the  .soil,  look  at  the  seeds 
whi(^  arc  sown  heie  4or  immortality  !'*    **  The  system  which  produces 
the  liappiest  moi^l  effects  witt  be  found  the  most  beneficial  to  the  intefi 
esi<:tf  the  Individ tiai  and  the  gfeneral  weal ;  upon  this  basis  the  science 
of- pi^litieal  economy  WHl'n^t  at  last,  when  the  ponderous  Vbhknes 
with  which  it  has  been  overlaid  shall  have  sunk  by  their  own  weight 
into  the  dead  sea  of  oblivion."     Looking  al^iit'him,.he  askadv;Wbat 
do  the  English,  pqpple  chiefly  need  ?    More  wealth  ?    it:  may  be  so*; 
but  xathcTitvisdom  tOTVse  the  wedith  ^yh^ve.  Ms^^  votes?  -  Yesi 
hereafter;. hut :itesl  iheH^ of -knOirledge,  that  mehli^  see^how  to 
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use  a  vote-  £veii  the  visible  beauty  and  grace  of. life  seemed, Jo 
^outhcy  a  preciuus  ihing.  the  loss  of  which  migbt  be  set  over  agSMOSt 
some  gain  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Thie  bleak  walls  aod.W- 
cack-luce  windows  of  a  manufactory,  the  iQngt.unlpvely^ow  o|  oper% 
lives'  dweUmgs,  struck  a  chill  into  his  heart  He  .contrasts  the  o]4 
coita^es  substantially  built  of  native  btone,  mellowed,  by  time,  tajsea 
by  nature  tc  herself  \yith  a  mother's  fondness^  th^  rose-bvisbes  beside 
the  door,  the  little  patch  of.  do wer-garden—rbe  contrasts  thisse  incitht]^ 
bald  deiocmities  Iii  .which  the  hands  of  a  gneat  mill  9xp.  stajlled.i^  ^ . .. 

Before  all  else,  national  education  appeared  to  Soutbey  tp.be  the 
aeed  of  Enj^laod.  He  saw.  a  great  populaxipi^  grorwing  up  i^kh  eager 
appetites,  and  consciousness  of  au^ente^  power«.  .  Whence  iv^ 
moral  thoughtfulness  and  self-restraint  .u^^.^ome?  Not,  surely,  frcjm 
the  triumph  of  liberal  opinions  ;  not  frqin  .the  power  to  Tea4  ^very 
incentive  to  vice  and  s^itioa  ;  n^or  from  Re^gious  Tract  SocieM<e$- 
nor  from  the  portentous  bibUolatry  of  the  Ev^ng^ical.pa^y..  But 
there  is  an  e4ucatioa  which  a^  once  enlightens  the  uaders;Anding.ao4 
trains  the. conscience  ai]4  the  will.  .  And  there  is  that  great  a^^ociatioQ 
for  making  men  good— the  Church  of  England.  Connect  Uie  t^o^ 
education  and  the  Church  ;  the  progress  of  enlightei^ment,  virtue,  aoA 
piety,  however  gradual,. wiU  be  sure.,  .gubofdinate  to  th)», Primary 
measuj^e  .of  reform,  .national  education^  fnany  other  -mea^res,  fifrere 
advocate^  by  Soutbey.  He.  looked  forward  to.  a*  time  ^lief>,,,the  gredt 
struggle  respectlu^,  property  ovef-rr-for  this  struggle  t^  s^^r.ioomiog 
noi.,  far  oS^rPubhc  opinion  will  no  more  tplerati?  the  e^jtfvet^  of  ,pov- 
erty  in  a  large. class  of  th^  people  than  it  lipiy.  .tolera<te%jsfov(ej::y  i»  Eft* 
rope ;  when  ^he  aggregatJQn  of  land  in  the  hands  of  gie^l,  oivners  niost 
cease,  when  that  community  of  lan^s^  which  pwen  of  L,ai}ark  would 
too  soon  aniicipaie,  might  ^ctuayy  be,reaii;^ed..  Qut  thes^, things  were^ 

E'h^ps/  far  on.  Meanwhile  ho;w  to.  bring  nearer  the  gpldea  ^e? 
Lithey's  son  has  made  out  a  long  list  of  tbemf^asur^urgedup^ithe 
glish.  people  in  the  Qtiar^rly  Re.vUw^  or  elsewhere,  by  .his  fatber# 
Bearinf^in  mind  that  the  proppser  of  ^h^e  measures  resisted  U)e  Ret 
form  Bill,  Free  Trade,  and  Csitholic  Emancipation,  aqy.qne  cuvioiis.ifl 
such  things  may  determine  with  what, political  label  bf^ sbpuld.be  ui^ 
^na^ecL;  National  education  ;  the  diffusion  of  chesip  and,gp|odJiiteirs« 
ture  ;  a  well-orgaj)ized  system  of  colqntzation^^and  esp^iftUy^of  femsje 
emigration;*  a  wholesome  training  for,;^he  children)  of ffliiis€ry)W>4 
vice  in  great  cities  ;  the  .establishment  of  Protestant  sisters  of  ch^irityt 
and  ^  bextp*. order  of  hospital  niirses  ;  th^e  establishmep^  of  sav^i^ 
baolfs  m.a)l  smaQ.  towns ;  the  abolition  of.  flogging,  m  the  t^nny  and 
hayj^f  exdept  in  extreme  cases^ ;  improve^m^nfS  In  the  poor  law/s^  aUe<» 

j«t...  «»V.     f.  J.  .  fc    H  .Wli         /    h   VW..«     t)  ,  ■.  t«  ■  ■> I...        1  HJ,   ^  ■    J,  «■  «■    I',  ti.'.      If,    «>   H.i  .'  ■■fc« 

Ji*. ••'Wktt  the  Ca^can<jy^H6l/ihdlw6lild  proc^d  thus':' '  ''fevernVourscWei 
an*  tm  wiir  ^jittect  yowaarlon^  at  ydu  «*d  ^wteetioa  j  •wftftnthaf  i»  na  lonftier 
Qflceua^^  reoiea^r  iha^  ihoHeb  fm  M:  diftereat cqntrwa,  CMOh.  -indcpcadcot^ «t 

arc  9%J5S3?lC;:7rM  ^*'l.^°%..^f^»lX*Jfttfdl-i>.v  :  i  .ii,^..>: 
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MoTis  in  the  game-lA-cw  t  altetattohs  tn  the  criminal  laws,  as  infl'rctfrt^ 
the  puntshment  of  death  in  "fat  too  many  cases^  execntion  of  ^timinats 
'•i^hin  prtsofi  w5aH* -;  alterations  In  the  fattory  systcitf  fbr  <he  l^nefit? 
qI  th^  operative;  and  iespeciatly  as  to  the  ertfploywem*  bf 'chiWtfctf^ 
natiofl^l  w<wkd-^reproductitre  tf  pttsstblc-^to'  be 'xin4ei^««fcen  in  tiine* 
of  Y*eteuli:ir'  distress  ;  the  nceesftity  of  •  doitigf  i-way  with'  Intentienw  Ifr 
cmwded  titit*s ;  the  system  of  giving  allotwerits  <rf  ground  to  laborers  t 
dicf  ettifrtoyttierft  of  patkpcfts  in* eultiVdtiflg  wastelands  r  the  commtita^ 
tion  of  tinies't  and  \as&x\  the  need  for  fhore  tlergymen.  mor^  colleges,' 

di'ofre  courts' of  law: *     '     .  ,       .   ,  ....,, 

'   •*-Mr;  Sbutheyi,**  said  H^aflitt,  '*^niissed  Ms  way  in  Utoirfa;  he  has 
^tmtVd  it '  at  old  Saram. "  To  one  of  Soathey ^  temper  otd  Sarum  seemed 
gtXKl,  with  its  ordered  freedom,  its  serious  aspik^ation,  its  habitual  pie- 
ties, itsteason^bte  service,  itfc  reverent  hisiof^,  its' beauty  of  hoHnesSt 
it§  cl6$e  where  'prrests  who  are  husbands  aiid  fathers  live  out  their 
calAi,  b^ignatwt  Hves*— its  amiable  hbme  f(!rt-  those  whdse  toll  is  ended, 
Atttf  wtirt'nbw  sleep  well:     But  liow  Sduthey  f crtind  his  way  from'  his 
early  defem  't6 '  AngHcatr'  onfeodoxy  cannot  be'  precisely  determined; 
Certainly  not  for  many  years^cbtrid  he  have  made  that  subs^nptkin  ta 
the -Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  at  the  first  hatred  his 
way  to  takihg  orders.    The  superstition,  which  seemed  xb  be  thre  <thief 
spiritu&l  food  of  Spain,  had  left  Southey,  for  the  rest  6f  hh  Kfe,  a  reso- 
liife<6pp6nent  of  Catholicism  rand  as  he  r&^d  Uv«isof  the  Saims  and 
kJstorles  «f  the  Orders,  the  exfelamacion,**  I  do-Well  to:be  artgryi"waii 
often  on  his  fi^s:     For  the  wisdom,  teaming;  and 'devotion  of  the  Jes- 
uits he  had,  however,  a  Just  respect.    Oerteva;  withits  grim  logic  aitd 
^ark  spiriitjaKty,  suited  nerves  of  a  different'  temper  froni  his;    For  a 
time  Scruthey  thouj^hthinisetf  hsilf  aQaatoer;  buthedesired  tnorevisl- 
bte  beautyand'mbre  histertical  charms  than  lie  ccsaid  find  in  Quakerism. 
Needing -a  tj^mely  home  for  hfe  spiritual  aflfecddns,  he  found  precisely 
w^at  leased  him  Milt  inthe  pleasant  Angllcan'iclose.     With  growing 
Kiy^lty  to  the  State;  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  ^  could  not  but  keep  pace. 
He  loved  her  tbteVancefj  her  culture  ;  he  fed  upon  her  judicious  and 
l^irned"wHten;i'--^aylor,  with  his  bright  fancies' like  the  littlcrtngs 'pf 
the'Vihe^;"St?uth,'hittkig  ootfetwitglil  from  theshoiaWerat  anarchy, 
fltnatidsm.^and  licentloiisne^;  as  Soothey  himself  would  have  likcsd 
^*lrit;  Jacfe8oft,^-wh6se' weight  of  character  made  his  pafees  precious 
a$  w^h  golden  bullion.  Afterall,  otdSarum  iiad  some  advahtage^over 

The  Enrglish  Constitution  Kt^nsfsting^  of  Church  and  State,  it  seamed 
tt>  Southey  an  absiirdity  in  politics  t6  giVe  those  personspower  in  thfc 
State  whose' xSKtty  It  is  to  subvert  the  Chui^ch.  Adimt  Catfadlies,  he 
said,  to^very  office  -of  trust;  emolument,  or  honor ;  only  never  admit 
fhem  into  Parliament.  "The  arguments  -s^ut  -equal  vig]ift»«it«<fit 
^ly  for  ^  sdiootboy^s  deGlamatiom ;  it  may  a»weli  beMsaddrthot*  the 
few  has  a  right  to  be  a  bishop ^or  the  Quokeir  att<admirfi3,-as  that  i^e 
Roxnan  Catholk^hasra  tight  tv'a  seat  irr  the  BritlMi^XegtBlatmeT  ^is 
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9pftifoiis  disqualify  Itftv."  To  «A  cbm-iiqaestioft'Of  Venation  «» 
impiiclencc  ;  CatMics  were  free  to^  practise  the  riles  «f  their  ve%ioo ; 
they  had  (heluli  and  free  vseol  the  pfese-;  perfect  taiemtioa  was 
fianced  to  the  members  of  that'  cbuseh,  whtch»  whefiover  dcHAicMit, 
tolinfttes  no  ioQber*  •  Catholic  £dftaacipttioo  would  not  coocHiite  li«« 
land;  the  great  sooree  oi  Iri^^mtoery  had  been,  not  Ef^lafid's  power^ 
hut' her  weakness*  and  those  vioiencits  to^hich  weahQesn^  resorts  M 
sctf^defenco:  oid  sotfeswete  not  uy  he.  healed  by  tho  ^dmissioii  «< 
Catholic  demagoicnes  into  Pajrliaaiient.  "The  measnre  styled  Emaoci^ 
patipn  wooid  assuredly  be  followed  by  the  downfallof'  the  PKotesCkfli 
Establishoifent  in  kelandrftnd  by  the  spread  of  Catholieisnvi»Engiish 
Society.  .  To  PyrrtMmists  one  form  of  faith  mi^t  seem  as :  good  ibs«9 
bad  as  the  other ;  bat  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  liad  not 
advanoed  so  far  in  tfaernnreh  of  intellect  as  to  peroetT^e^-no'itnpcfrCMr 
difference  between  Catholic  and  Proctstant  doctrine,  or  between  >CatlK 
Qlic  and  Protestant  motaUty. .  B^  every' possible  means^  better  the 
condftjDion  of  the  hi^  tpeasantfy ;.  ghre  them  employtneni  ioi  pabhc 
world ;  facilitate,  for-  those  who  >  desire  jt»  the  means  of  emigtntioa  % 
extend  the  poor-laws  to  Ireland,  and  lay  that  impost  on  absentee.  iA 
St^h'a  proportmn  as  may  compensate,  iin  some  degi^ee,  foe  ^eir  aoo^ 
nesideace;  fcd«<tate  the  people ;  execute  -^istlce  and  ntaintain!  peaoe^ 
and  the  cry  of  Catholic  Emancipation  may  be  safely  disfegardeet 

So-  Southey  pleaded  ih  the  Quarterly  Ji^tfiiw,  Wkh  refejenee  to 
Emancipation  and  tothe-Risform  BtH.  he^aAd>WordsWerth)-»who,  per« 
baps,  had  not  kept  Ihemseiires  sufficiently  tn  refation  with  4itii^~men 
and  thepubltc  sentiment  of  thcTday^'-were  in  their  soUiode  gifted  with 
a  measure  of  the  prophetic  spiff t.  which  in  some  degree '«cpihhis  theic 
alarms.  For  the  prophet  who  knows  ttule  «f  expediency  nnd  nothiasr 
of  the  manipulation  ol  paitties,*  nothing' of  the  taogled  skein  oleoo* 
tending  interests,  Sees  the  j^fttuire  in  its  moral  xrause^,  dnd  be  .secsHt'tv 
a  vision;  Bm  he  cannot  date  the  appearanices  in  ban  visiotu  -Batde^ 
and  garments !  nriied  in  »blood,  and-  trouble,  .and  drpinessilsl^angBisb: 
pass  before  him,  land  he  proclaims- •  what  :it'is^gi¥^fl(  htntofsee..  It 
^atteri'not  at  Httiev  however,  in  tiie  aistiial  event,  whether-ther  battle 
be  on^^tbe  roomrrl>  or  half  a- century  > -hence  ;  and  the  prophet  inf^ 
nishes  ns  wi<^  no^  chronology,  or  at  be^se  with  some  vague  <tinie  -and 
times  and  hadf  a  time.  New  foi^es  havie^  arisen  before  the.terrom^of: 
tiis  prediction  come  to  pass,  and,  ther^ghiri^;  inrhen-  they  oome '^oi  pa^ 
iheir  effect  is  often  altogether  different  from  that  anticipated.  V^ordsi 
Worth  and  Sonthey  were  rig:ht  in  decfoiring  ^at  si  vast  )antd^ontiidflble 
ehangewas  taking  place  in  the  England  of  their  day  c  .Mmany  tbinfH^ 
which  they,  anmd  incredulous  scoffs,  announce4  have  become  act^l? 
oth^m  remain'  to  be  fultiUed;  >But'  th^  events  have  taken;  up tth^ 
piaoe  sn^n  order  of  thtn^  fosetgn  tothefconceptioas<tfthe  prspbets9 
the  fii»  from  heaven  deaceods,  ht^  meanwhik^  we»  ingenious  sons  «f 
men  r  hanre  set. up  a  lightnidg'^onductor.  -   i/:.v  ,.».♦;  .-£ 

;  Southnjpaoiilhe^nKArr^  AlrvMni'WeFe  often  spnken<oi.ftS;aftingi< 
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estity..  ,'Bu(-thc;^rvi^w,Jn  tmtlift  never  precisely  represented  his- feri-* 
ings  and  convictions.  With  Gifiord  he  h»d  no  Utcutary  ^y^mpatides. 
Gil^d'srlieart  w^afull  o£ kindness, r$ays» Sou(hey»  for. all  livif^icreat- 
ures  eiGoe^^  aiHi^orfi ;  f^m  he  regarded  as  Isaaq-Wahpo  did  thewonnv 
Against  ^ifi  induJgenee  of  that  teiii$>e«  So«iichey;Ahvay9  ]>rotQ$t«dr.  yet 
he  was  ^losen  to  bear.the  reproach  of  having  tostured  .Keats^  ^nd  o£ 
having,  afionyaiously  glorified  hifnself  at  the  expense  of  S^eUey>  vGif? 
iordts  oniisstons.,,  addiUQns^suh$tkatioQ$i,  <^ften.ca«sed  Southey'stjartif 
t\t\<Ok,ii^MevU7ff  \o  be  very  unlike  the  airticle  which  he  h^d  despatched! 
to,  Ahe  edtK^r  jn  manuser ipt.  Probably  ibese  -changes  were  often  mfMle 
ett  i  ivarramable  grounds.  SQpthey *s  tronddpnce  to~hi9 .  own  opinions, 
mhifih -alw^^fs .seeimed  to.hioisto  he  based  iif>fiA:raGrr|d  principles,: was 
high  ;.  and, be  was^  not  'm  the  bitbit ,of  dtl«iti|ig ;his  inlc.  Phsases  iwhieb 
souaded.well  in.tbe  library  ^of.Qretk  Hall  had  qmte  another  soimd/hi 
Mr«  Murray's  office  in: Fleet' Street.  ■  ,     :  >- 

.  Ooi  arriving  in  I  London  Joip  a  short  visit,  in.  the  aatumft  of  rt6x3, 
SoutheyJe^mt  that  the  Prince  Regent  wished  itononler  on  him  the 
Laurdkteshif),. vacant  by  th^>4ealhsol  Pye^,  'Withoat  eonauUing  the 
Regesdt,  Lord  i^iverpool  had  previously  dhected^that  ^be>  office  ;d^)d 
be  offered  to  Walter  Scott.-  On  •  the  momc^nt*  came  a  ielter  lieom  :S<oCt 
infcnsning.,Soutbey»thai  he  h^d  declined:  the  appcttotmeAi,  not  ten 
ai^y  foolish  pre)u<)^ce4g.^nsti  Riding  it,  but  because  he  was.  already, 
provided  lor/ and  would  not  engross  emolutaetits  which  ought  to  be 
awarded  ito  armaa  of  letters  who  bad  no  other  views  in  life.::  .Southe)^ 
hesitated^  having  ceased  lor  .seveval  3/^arSMto  produce  •  occasieoal 
verses ;  b^i^t  his  friend  Cre^er  assured  him  ibat  he  would  aot  be  ecraif 
pelled  to  .write  jodies  as  boys  write)  exerdaes^at  stated  times  on  stated 
subjects  ;  that  it  would  suffice  if  he  wrote  .00  great  public  events^  or 
did. not  wriile,  ^; the. spirit  moved: him  ;  ao4  thuir.hisijscniples  were 
overcome.  -  In>a  litde>  low^  dark  roenii  in  the  purhews  fii  Su  Jameft'-r 
a  solitary  clerk  bei^g  witness-**th«  oath  svas  duly^  adtnim&tered  b|r;a 
fat  oldgentlemaA^ns^r  in.iull  bvckki  Robert  Soutfaey-swearing  to  be 
a  faithful  servant  to  th(9  Kji3g»co.>rey)eal  all'trea8on&,wht€h  might.cfo&e. 
to  his  kjipwl^dge,  «nd  to-pb^the  JLord  Chamberlainiinr  ^l-inafiiieci.o£ 
the  King's,  serviqe.  •  Jt  wasScoit's  belief  thai:  his  glencyosityiihiad  pfon 
vided  fcH'ibis  poorer  brother  haiFd  an  income  of  .three  lOr  four  huadced 
pounds*  a;  year.,  Jn  reality  the  ^mohiment  was  smaller  and  the  task^- 
work  more  iirksome:  than  had-.been  e«ppo5ed«  The;tteroc.  of  Canary ». 
swilled  by  Ben  Jonsoa  and  htsupoetic  sons,  h^.  been,  wickedly  >cora^ 
muted  for  B.<8maH'  sum ;'  the.who]e>  net  in<lQ!me  anfeDuofied  to  .99/.. .  ^But 
this,  't  the  very  !l/?laSJtoC  Providencefs  mercies,"  as  d  poor  clergyman 
said  when  proniouncing  grace  oyer  a  herring^  9ecured..an.  important 
happinessforiSputfaey  :  he/did  not  employ  it,  as  B>iron  puts.it,  ta.  but*, 
ter  his  bread  on  both  sides.;  he  added  twelve  pounds  toci^y  and  vested 
tt, iorthwith in :a», insurance' upon  his  own..life»  MI  ha\se./ never lelt 
any  painful  anxiety  about  provjtdtng  ior  my  family, ..  ;>."  hewrita»to 
Scott ;  ''  bttt.it  is <with  theidefipest  feeliAg  of  thanksgivuic^  thai  lh«ve 
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secured  this  legacy  for  my  wffe  and  children,  and  it  is  to  yon  that  I  aq 
primarily  and  chiefly  indebted." 

Crokcr*9  assurance  was  too  hastily  given.  The  birthday  Ode," 
indeed,  fell  into  abeyance  during  the  long  malady  ofGeoirge'  III!';  hat 
the  New  Year's  Ode  had  stiH  to  be  provided.  Southey  Wa^  fortunate 
in*  1814 ;  events  worthy  of  celebration  had  taken  place  ;  a  dithyrainb^ 
of  rather  an  oration  in  Hnes  of  irregular  length,  was  accordingly  pro-' 
dnced,  and  was  forwarded'  to  his  mnsical  yoke-felloU^,  Sir  willi^' 
Parsons.  But  the  sight  of  Soothey's  page,  over  which  the  longs'  and 
shorts  meandered  seemingly  at  their  own 'sweet  will,'  shocked'  the 
orderly  mind  of  the  chief  musician.  What  kind  of  ear  could  Mr. 
ScMithey  have?  His predtcessiw,  the  lamented  Mr.-Py^,  had  written 
his  Odes  always  in  regular  stanzas.  What  kind  hi  action  was  this 
exhibited  by  the  unbr^e»  State  Pegasus?  '  Daly  as  each  New  Year 
approached,  Soothey  set  himself  to  Whath^  called  bfs  odeov&  job  ;  it 
was  the  price  he  payed  for  the  future  coinfort  of  bis  children.  While 
his  political  assailants  pictured  the  author  of  yoan  of  Arc  as  a  court* 
lackey  following  in-  the  train  of  the  fat  Adonis,  he,  with  ^im  cheer- 
fulness, was  earning  a  provision  for  bis  g4i4s ;  and  'hhd  it  inisx.  been  a 
duty  to  kiss  hands  on  the  ap^intfhdn€.  His  Hoyal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  would  never  have  seen  hiis  poet.*  'Gradustlly^he  New 
Year's  Ode  ceased  to  be  looked  for,  and  Southey  was  emancipated. 
His  Verse-making  ar  bnreate  ocoastoiMifly  rt>s^  int<^  sometbfhg  higher 
than  journeyman  work ;  when  public  eveiits  stirred  bis"  Heart  to  joy, 
or  grief,  or  indignation,  he  wrote  many  admirable  periods  of  measured 
rhetoric.  The  Funeral  Sang  fhrihe  Princess  Chitridttrvs  of  a  higher 
strain^  a  knell,  heavy,  yet  clear-toned,  is  tolled  by  its' finely- wrought 
octosyllabics.  ' 

A  few  months- after  the  battle  of  Waterloo^  which  had  so  deeply 
moved  Southey,  he^  surted  wkb  bis  wiiei,  a  rare  voyager  ir<im  Kes- , 
wick,  and  his  little  daughter '£dtcli  May,  <m  a  pil^rlhta^^  tb  the  scene 
of  viaovy.  The.  aunts  rem^Kf^d  to  -talce  tM"^  Bertha,  'Kate,  and 
Isabel,  ivith  the  nine-years^old  dariing  of  aUj  the  ohly  boy;  Herbeit 
With>  Bruges,  ^Mike  a  ci^  of  £liiiabo<h4s'ag« — 3*011.  ticpecC  to  see  a 
heaid  wilSia  mff  Iboking  from  the  tritit^W/'  iSoutheytrttS  beyond 
measure  delighted.  'At  Ghent  he  ransacked  bbdkshop^/'^and  w&s 
pleased  to  see  in  the  Beguinage  the  nealitation  of  bis  ovTtf'^nd  t(ick-  * 
man's  ideas  on  Sisterhoods.  Ott'^  iclear^Sepcetnber  d&y-lhi;  travellers 
visited  the  battlefield  :  this  autumnal  sunshine  with  soft  airs,  and  now 
andtagatn  a  falling  leaf,  while  the  bees  W'erebusy  witlf  the  year's  last 
flowers,  suited  well  with  the  poet's  mood  olf  ^MELAkfolniSss^  tempered 
by  solemn  thought  >  When,  early  in  December,  iheyremrded  with  a 
lading  of  toys  to  their  beloved  lake-counth\  little  ^Edfth  had  hardly 
recovered  from  an  illness  which  had  attacked '  her  at  Aix.  It  was 
seven,  o'clock  iiL -the  evening  4>y  the^«Mii«  they-reaehed-  Rydah  -awd-^ 
press  forward  and. arrive  while  the  children  were  asleep' would  bt  to 
deffaud  every4aae  of  the  first  reward  ^uHRsd^t^-^at  kmg'aibdsocei.  '-  '^A 
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return  home  under  .fortunate  orcwxistasiccs  has  something  of  the 
character  of  a  triumph,  and  requires  daylight."  The  glorious  pres- 
ence of  Skiddaw,  and  Dervent  bright  under  the  winter  iy,  asked  also 
for  a  g^reeting  at-oooo  ratner  than  at.  night.  A  depth  of  grave  and  ten- 
der thankfulness  lay  below  Southey's  joy  that  morning  ;  it  was  twelve 
years  since  he  had  pitched  his  tent  here  beside  the  Grpta  ;  twelve 
years  had  made  him  fee)  the  touch  of  time.;  but  what  blessings  they 
had  brought !  all  his  hearjt^s.  desire  was  here — books,  children,  leisure, 
and  a  peace  that,  pass^th  utiderstanding.  ,  The  instant  hour  however, 
was  not  for  meditation  .fcvt  for Viumpl; ;  ,      ,    ,  ;.  . 

»  •       • 

•  O  joyful  hbw,  when  to  cur  longing  home    . 

The  long-expected  wheels  at  length  drew  nigh ! . 
When  the  first  sound  went  forth,  *  they  come !  th'ejcojiil' 

And  hope's  impatience  quickened  every  eye  ?  ' 

'  Never  had  mail  whom  Heaven  would  hieap  with  bliss 
Mtfi^glftd  retiim,  more  happy  hour  than  this.* 

•*  Aloft  on  yon'der  benchj  with  arms  dispread. 

My  boy  stood,  ^outin^  there  bis  father'*  same, 
Wavinsf  hiy.bat  arbufid  h^  hajppy  head } 
And  there  a 


**  Soon  all  and  each  came  eiwinif  ag  tomid  to  ikarc ' 
The  cordi/il  cxeeliiitf,  tlie  beloved  sifphil ;    '     . .  - 
What  welcpmingB  of  hand  and  lip'were  there  I 

And  wh^n  thcwe  oTerfkywines  of  delight 
Subsided  to  a  seMC olivet  bass/  - 
Life  hath  no  purer,  deeper  happiness. 

^*  The  young  companion  of  onr  weary  Way 
Found  here  the  end  desh-ed  t)f  all  her  abf 
She  who  in  sicknfcsi^  pining  many  a  day 

Hunjrer'd  and  thirsted  tor  her  native  hills. 
Forgetful  now  of  Suffering  past  and  pain, 
Rejoiced  to  see  her  own  dear  home  again.  . 

'  Recovered  liow  the  homesick  moiintiuneer 

Sate  by  the  playmal^  cif  her  it^faacy,        >         .' 
The  twin-like  comrade,*— rendcr'd  doubly  dear 
.  For  that  |p;nff  abfiencc. ;  full  of  life  was  she ;, 
With  voluble  discotii^  and  eager  Inien 
TeUing,of  all  the  woodery  sh$  had  seen, 

"  .Here  sitently  between  her  i^j«nt»  stood 
My  dark-eyed  Bertha,  timid  as  a  dove ; 
And  gently  oft  from  time  to  time  she  woo'd 
Pressure  of  hand;  w  word,  or  look  of  love, 
'  With' impulse  shy  of  bashful  tenderness, 
SoiiQi^ne  agau^  th^  wished  caress. 
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'*  The  younnr  t«na«  wanderlMt  wcae  tke^. 

My  gentle  Kate  and  my  swce(  Isabel : 
Loni^  of  oar  promised  coming*,  day  by  day. 

It  Md  becfi  their  deligiht  to  hear  and  tell  * 
Aad  M>w  when  that  la«iriiiiMiM6d  hour  wta*oone. 
Surprise  and  wakening  memocy  held  them  dumb.    . 

•  •••••,  ^ 

•   **  Soon  thev  grew  blithe  as  they  were  wont  to  he ; 

Her  old  endearments  each  began  to  seek ;  . 
And  Isabel  drew  near  to  tlimb  my  ftnee^ 

And  pat  wiih  foiidlii|g  hand  her  f^cr*s  cheek ; 
With  voice  and  touch  atid  look  reviving  thus 
The  fedings  which  had  Sle^t  In  lodg  duusfe.'  "  '"" 

"  But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  could  enUrtain    . 

And  comprehend  the  fulness  of  the  joy ; 
The  father,  teacher,  playmate,  was  again 

Come  16  his  only  and  nis  studjoua  boiy ; ' 
And  he  beheld  again  that  mother's  eye   , 
Which  with  «uch  ceaseless  care  had  waitcbed  his  ioffmcy«  . 

**  Bring  forth  the  treasufes  now -a  proud  displaj—  •» 

For  rich  as  Eastern  merchants  we  return! 
Behold  the  black  Beguint,  the  Sister  gray,  ^ 

The  Friars  whose  beads  with  sober  motioti'tum. 
The  Ark  well  tnied  with  all  lu  numerous  htV«qr; '  .  ■ 

Noah,  and  Shem^  and  Ham^  and  Japhei,  and  .their  ifiycs* 

"The  tumbler  loose  of  Hmb ;  the  wrestlers  twain ; 
And  many«a(t(ni  beside  of  qnftiaf  devtMf 
Which,  when  his  Aseoy  flocks  no  ttom  can  gain 
Their  pasUire  nn  the  mountains  hoar  with  ice. 
The  German  shepherd  carves  with  curioas  knife, 
Baming  in  easy  toil  the  food  of  fmgit  HA!.        • 

.......      •■     «        •'../ 

*  It  was  a  group  which  Richter,  had  he  viewed. 

Might  have  deemed  worthy  of  his  perfect  skill ;      .  •     ;    ' 
The  keen  impsiience  of  the  younger  nrood, 
Their  ei^er  ^y es  and  fingers,  ne  yer  still ; 
The  hope,  the  fonder, and  the rw|l<^^  J^F  -     .  (  *        <• . 
Of  those  glad  {^rls  and  th^t  vociferous  ooy, 

'*  The  aged  friend  *  serene  Dnth  quiet  smile. 

Who  in  their  pleasure  finds  her  own.delight;.  .  .  ,.     « 

The  mother^s  hcAirt-felt  happiness  thci  while ;  .       . 

The  aunt's  rejoicing  in  the  joyful  s!ght ; 
And  he  whd4n  his  gayety'of  heart,    '  .        ■  .  * 

With  glib  and  ne4sf  tongue  performed  the  showman!^  phfl.** 

It  was  manifest  to  a  thoughtful  observer,  says  De  Quiacey,  that 
Southey's  golden  equanimity  was  bound  up  in  a  trinity,  af* chords,  a 
threefold  chain — in  a  conscience  clear  of  oHence.  in  the  recurring 
enjoyments  from  his  honorable  industry,  ^nd  in  tne.  gratification  of 
his  parental  affections,  tn  the  light  of.Hefbert'a  sroil«s.  his  father 
almost  lived  ;.the  very  pulses  of  his  heart  p1ay«d  is^'unison  with  the 
sound  of  his  son's  laughter.     * '  There  wasj\ De  fiuinccy_  goes  on,  J '  in 
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his  manner  towards  tlils  ehlM,  antf  towards  this  only;  somethfng  that 
marked  an  excess  o^  delirious '  doating,  perfectly  unlike  the  ordinary 
chastened  movement  of  So<ithey*s  aff^tions ;  and  sonrething  also 
which  indicated  aragufcrfear  about  hkn  ;  a  preihattire  iii^appiness, 
as  if  already  the  inaudible  tread  of  Calatttity"  cOuTd  be  divined,  as  if 
already  he  had  lost  him."  As  a  baby,  while  Edith  was  only  **  like  an 
old  book,  ugly  and  good/'  Herbert,  in  spite  of  his  Tartar  eyes,  a  char- 
acteristic of  Southey  babyhood,  was  already  beautiful.  At  six  he  was 
more  gentle  and  more  loving,  sayar  So^Jthey, '  than  you  can  almost 
conceive.  '**  H«  has  just  learnt  his  Greek  alphabet,  and-  is  so  desir- 
ous of  learning,  so  attentive  and  so  quick  of  apprehension,  that,  if  it 
please  God  he  should  live,  there  is  littte  dbubt  butth'lit  something  will 
come  out  of  him.**  In  April,  1809,  SOuthey  wrttes  to  Landor,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  an  attack  of  croup  which  seized  his  boy  had  been  sub- 
dued :  **  Even  now  I  am  far,  very  far,  f^Om  bdng  at  ease.  There  is 
a  love  which  passeth  the  Ibv^  of  WOmeii,  and  Which  is  more  lightly 
alarmed  than  the  lightest  jealousy.*^  Landor,  I  adi  itof  a  Stoic  at 
home  :  ,1  feel  as  you  do  about'  6je  fall  of  a*  <rfd  tree  !  but,  O  Christ  1 
what  a  pang  it  is  to  look  upon  the  youn^'  shobt  and  think  it  will  be 
cut  down  !  And  thts  is  tjie  thought  which  almost  at  all  times  haunts 
me ;  it  comeS'  upon  tat  \vt  moftients  wh^  I  ktiov^  fiot  -  Whether  the 
tears  that  start  are  of  love  or  of  bittetness." 

The  alarm  of  1809  passed' away,  and  Herbert- g^rew  to  the  age  of 
nine,  active  and-  bright  of  spirit,  >"et'toopi4le,  and,  like  his  father, 
hanging  too  constantly  dvet  his  books;  a  finely'  organized  being, 
delicate  in  his  sensibilities,  and  prematurely  accoiiiplished.  Before 
the  snow  had  melted  whkh  ishone  on  Skiddaw  that  day  when  the 
children  welcomed  home  thefr  pareftts,  Herbert  Soilthey  lay  in  his 
grave.  His  disease  Was  afi  affection  of  the  heart,  and  for  weeks  his 
father,  palsied  by  appreheni^ion;' and  undble  to  put  hand  to  his  regular 
work,  stood  by  the  bedside,  with  composed  countenance,  with  wofds 
of  hope,  arid  agonized  heart.'  Each  day  of  trial  made  his  boy  more 
dear.  With  a  tremblitig  pride  Southey  saw  the' sufferer's  behavior, 
beautiful  in  this  illness  as  in  iill  hi^  life  ;  nothing  could  be' more  calm, 
more  patient,  more  collected,  more  beautiful,  more  admirable.  At 
last,  worn  with  watching,  Southey  And  his  wife  were  prevailed  upon 
to  He  doWfi.  The  gocki  Mttf y  H«rk^  watehed,  aAd  it  is  «he  who 
writes  the  following  lines :  "  Herbert  !*— that  sweetest  and  most  per- 
fect of  aW  ffhildi^en'ontbis  earth,  wHo'dted'in  myariris  at  nineyedrs 
4^  age,  whose  death  I  feuitourieed  to  his  f^Her  atld  hibth^r  in  'their 
bed,' where 'I  had  prayed  and  persuaded  them  to  ^.'  When  Soliihey 
could  Spe&]t,  his'  first  wofds  #ere,  *  the  Loi^d  hath  given^  and  the  Lotd 
hdth  'tukM>  (t^0y,'  Bhs^d  be  the  ^Me  of  thai  Lcrdt  *  WeVer  can  I  for- 
get that  moment"  (1816). 

*•  \  am  perfectly  resigned,"  Southey  wrote  to  Bedford  pu  the  oiost 
mournlul  of  all.  days,  'Vand  do.  not  give  way  to  gnef.  Th^alcGod  I 
caii  cbatroi  myself  for  the  sake  of  ocherak-'*^  'ButocKt  ivoniii^  loimd 
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him  weak  as  a  child,  even  weaktfr  in  hody  than  in  mind,  for  long 
anxiety  had  worn  him  to  the  bone,  and  while  ^  fee  tried  to  calm  and 
console  the  rest,'  his  limbs  treml^ed  under  him.  His  first  wild  wish 
to  fly  from  Keswick  passed  away  ;  it  was  good  to  be  there  near  the 
boy's  grave.  Weak  as  he  waa,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  work.  "  I 
employ  n^yseU  incessantly,  taking,  however,  every  day  as  much  exer- 
cise as  Lean  bear  without  iqjuripus  faiigue,  whicli  is  Aot  much."  .  rit 
would  surprise  you  were  you  to  see  what  I  get  through  in  a  day/' 
"  For  the  first  week  1  did  as  much  every  day  as  would  at  other  times 
have  seemed  the  lull  and  overflowing  produce  of  thi'tje."  From  his 
early  discipline  in  the  stoical  philosophy  some  help  now  was  gained,; 
from  his  active  and  elastic  mind  the  gain  was  more  ;  but  these  would 
have  beeu  insufficient'  to  s\ipport  him  without  a  heartfelt  and  evec- 
present  faith  that  vifhat  he  had  lost  was  not  lost  iorever.  A  great 
phauge  had  indeed  come  upon  him.  He  set  his  house  in  order,  and 
faade  arrangement^  as  if  his  ^wiv  death  were  at  .hand;.  ;  fie.  resolved 
not  to  be  unhsvppy«  Ifit  the  jqyoi^ness  of  his  disposi^on  had  received 
its  deathiwound  ;  he  ^t  as  if  he  had  passed  at  once  fr^m-  bogfhood  to 
Xhe  4^1tne  of  lift:.  He  tried  dutifully  to  aaake  head  ajg^aiost  his  depres- 
sion, but  at  times  with  poor. success.  .  ^'I  employ  myself,  and  have 
xecovered  strength,  l?ut  in. point  of  spirits  (. rather  loao  ground."  SiiU, 
there  are  hidden  springs  of. .cqm(ort.  "The  head  and  jSower  ol^.iny 
earthly  happiness  .is  cut  ofi,  %^  I  Am  tkst  un¥a|>py^"  *  *  Wlien  i|:ive 
way.|to  tears,;  whkh  .is  ooiy  in  darkness, or  soliti^ey  they  are  fu>t  tears 
of  unmingled  pain./'  AU^beloyed  ones  gi^ew  more  precious ;  the  noble 
fortitude  of  r.his  wife  made  l^er,  more:thfin  ever  a-ponion  of  his  hest 
felf.  His  UiQ^le's  boy,  Edwaird*  he  (squld^  not^  love  more  ttuub  he  .had 
Iqvei  him  fiefore^  b^t,:**ps  f sjr  as  possible*,  he;  vv(ili  be  to.  me  here- 
after,'.'writes  South^y,.,**La  the  place. of  my-s<w."  Aud  i©  truth  the 
blessing  of  Herbert's  boyhood  remained  wiU^ihimjStill,;  Amos^  h^^py* 
a  most:  beautiful  boyhood  it  had  been,;  he  ^as.  tjiit^kful  ior.  having 
possessed  jdbe  child  so  l9ng ;  '*for  worlds  I  yrould  n^t/bfit  have  been 
his  father/'.  ."I.  hav^e  a^^nda«at  blessings  le^t;  lof„e»ch:an4  all  of 
these  I  am^trfilythanlfful;  bujt  pf  (Sl^  the;  ble^ings  vfhi^h  God  has 
given  n?^,  this  child,  who  js  xemoyedtvis  th/ij  one  I  j/*7Apri;ie'the  most/' 
To  relieve  feelings  which  he  dare4  ^M>t  utter  wii^hhis  Up^  he  thought 
of  setting  abo|u^,a  pionumei^t  in  v>er$e  for  Herbert  and  himself,  which 
mighty  a^ke.t<;ui^  lA^pai^abl^  me<nory  ^or  ^athec  and  soti.,  A^pag^of 
two  Qj(.  ff^fp^ivt^y  thoughts  in,  yerse  and.  prose  for  .this  poetic, monti- 
mei^t  /exists,  hut  $9mthey  cf^uld  noi  keepthi9.imatginaUon,en0ugh.^ve 
his  heart,  to  ,dare,to  gp  on , with,  it !;  to  da,SP  would  ;lv»«ve  dissolved  his 
heart  anew.  One  o^,.t^yo^of  .these  holy  .scriptures- of .  woe»  pruly.r«d 
.drpps  o^f  3f3^uhBy*s  lifcrbJood,  ,wiU.\|fill,aenpugh<3if  this  love  passing  the 
love  of  women.  .,,»•    :.-/..,...::,...'. 

^'  ^"*f hy Hft^'^aiadky';  VnA^sti'm'?t'W«i11,' Tifc fs  bilt'i Week  of VucH  daj^-With  how 
hitt<<livit«Waii^  cokl'aUd  dtiiteeto !  Thftse  W%i& aiWeet  s|MriUg day-4  VtMkia''SBb- 
jMiili»{Ll^fmiataMA> hovti and w^wamC^o  .^  v. '. .  j: .10    ? ■  r>- ^. <. i  < ^ :; uc.^  .u ^ 
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"  And 'that  name 
111  sacred  silence  buried,  TThicii  wa?  st!:I     -    ■ 
At  mom  and  eve  the  zievei'<-wearyiAg  tbeme 
,  Of  dev  discourse." 


I  I 


V  -« 


i  -       -A    ^  •  •      ^  "  Pfeyf nl  thotrghts 

'  •lO'  gall  and-  esiL 


'  .    t    .        I^uned'Bow* 


>  I 


'**  K0  more  great  attempts,  pnly  a  few  autumnal  tovipT%  Ulke  second  primroses, 

JtcL**"'     ^    •"      •         •      •        ■     -  ■      ' 

■       •  /  -  ,•        S  .  -        .        ».  ,  •  J         ■III  -•  -••  ' 

'  •**»They^  who"  look  forme  4n»ow  Father's  kifiigdom 

...     ,         .    ,.   Will  Igpk  fpr  hti|i  also;  .insepaably  -     - 

,  SbaU  we  be  remembered.*'  ■ 


.  «i 


»i 


Come,-  theft, 


i   /» 


Pain,  and  Infirmity-rappointed  guests. 
My  heart  is  ready.'  * 


Ti-bni  the  day  oftiis  son's  death  Southcy  began,  to  step  down  froni 
ttie'  heights  of  life,  with  a  steadfast  foot,  and  heajct  still, held  erecti  He 
recovered  cheerfulness^  but  it  w^s'as  one  whp  hias  UDdergohe-an 
athput^tioh  seeks  the  sunshine.  Herbert's  graive  anchored  him  in 
Keswick,'  An  offer  of  2000/.  a  year  for  a  daily  article  in  the  Tifiies 
did  .not  fempt  him  to  London. '  His  home,  his  books,  liis  literary 
.  work,  Slciddaw,  perwentwater,  and  Crosthwaite  churchyard  were  too 
deaf.'  TThree  years  later  came  the  u^tooked^fbr  birth  of  a  second  boy  ; 
and  Cuthbert  was  loved  by  his  father ;  biit  the  love  was  chastened  and 
conttbllec^  of  autumnal  beauty  and  seriousness. 
-  Wheri  the  tvar  with  Francp.  had  .ended,  depression  of  trade'  was 
acutely  f^lt  in  England ;  p^rty  spirit  ran  hijg^h,  and  popular,  passions 
were' dang^fpuily  roused.  Ii>'t'^e'spring  of  1&17,  theLaureate  saw'to 
hl^  abtbhishmcrit  a  poem  entitf^d  ti^d't  Tyler,  by  Robert  Southey, 
advA'rtised'as  j^uSt  published.*  He  had  vritteh  ihis^  lively-  dramatic 
;  sketch  in'ihj^  full  fervor  6t  jfeepiiDlicanism  twenty-tliree  years  preyi- 
dusly  ;  th6  manuscript  had  passed  into  other  hands.;  and  be  bad  long 
ceased  to  think' of  i^.  The  skull^ing  rogui^and  the  Jcoavish  piiblishcr 
who  now.  g^ve  it /jo  the  world  had  chosen  their  timq  judiciously;  this 
rebuke  Vo  the  appstate  of  the  Quarterly  would  be  a'sw^et  morsel  fui; 
gossifJ-txidngers  to  roll'iinder  the  tongue,  aninfallible  pilF  to  piirg« 
melahcfidly  wijtl^  all  true  children  of  progress.  No  fewer  .tlian  sis^ty 
thousand'  copies,  it'  is'  said,  were  sold.  Wat  T^ler  suited  well  witn 
Southey*s  nonage  ;  it  has  a  bright  rhetorical '  fierceness  of  humanity. 
The  speech-making  radical  blacksmith,  •'still  toiling,  yet. still  poor,** 
his  insulted  datigfliter,  h^r  virttidiis  lover,  the  comitiiihlst  priest  Jdhn 
dall,  whose  arpiable.' theology  might  be  that  pf  Mr.  Belsbam  in  his 
later  days,  stand'  ovea'  agkinist  the-  t5miiJt  king,  his  Archiepisebp&l 
absolvef  from  oaths,  the  haughty  nobles,  and  the  servile  feinioiiiS  of 
thela^^,  ^'t^re  was  npthjng  in  t^e,<poepi,tl\ati;ould^  be  .rjeff)9i3ab«red 
vkbtahattipr  unlesa  it.i»8ha«aeful<toi<be.gefier«>us-«nd  inexpcrieficed -at 
the  age  of  twenty.     But  Eii^and  in  iSit^^e^ttied  chatted  wHb  conv^ 
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bustibles,  and  even  so.  small  a  spark  as  this  was  not  t^  be  blown  about 
without  a  care.  .  The  Prince  Regent  had  been  fired  at ;  there  were 
committals  for  treason  ;  there  were  riots  in  Somersetshire ;  the  swarm 
of   Manchester    Blanketeers  announced  a  march  to  London ;  the 
Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended;  belore  the  year  was  out,  Brandreth 
and  his  fellows  had  been  executed  at  Derby.     Southey  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the'  paoHdactloti'  of 
his  poem.     It  was  refused  by  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  ground  that,  the 
publication  b<^n|r  one  calculated  to  do  injury  to  society,  the  autjior 
could  not  reclaim  his  property  in  it.     There  the  matter  might  have 
dropped ;  but  it  seemed  good  to  Mr.  Wftliam*  Smith,   representing 
liberal  Norwich,  where  Southey  had  many  friends,  to  take  his  seat  ia  » 
the  House  of  Commofis  one '  evening  with  the  Quarterly  Review  in 
one  pocket  and  Wat  TyUr  in  the  other,  and  to  read  aloud  contrasted 
extracts  showing  how  the  malignanf  renegade  could  play  the.  parts,  as 
it  suited  him,  of  a  seditious  firebrand  and  a  servile  courtier.    'Wyrli| 
on  the  spot  administered  a  well-deserved  rebuke  ;Wilberforcc  wrote 
to  Southey  that,  had  he  been  present,  his  voice  would  also  h^ve  1)««a 
heard.     Coleridge  vindicated  him'. in  the  Courier,    Seldom,  liidi^d, 
was  Southey  drawn  into  controversy.  '  When  pelted  with  ab^se,  he 
walked  on  with  uplifted  head,  and  did  not  turn  round  ;  ft  seemed  to 
him  that  he  was  of  a  stature  to  invite  bespattering.    His  Self-con-  * 
fidence  was  high  and  calm ;  that  he  possessed  no  common  abilities, 
was  certain :  and  the  amount  of  toil  which  went  ihtOb  his  books  gave 
him  a  continual  assurance  of  their  worth  which  ndthin^  coyld.  gain- 
say;  he  had  no  time  for  moods  of  dejection  and  self-distrust.  /  But  if 
Southey  Btrhck,  he  struck  with  force,  and' tried  to  leave  his  mark  on 
his  antagonist. '   To  repel  this  attack  made  in  the  .flpuse  of '^o'mpipns,, 
was  a  dut3r*.     A  Letter  to  JVilliam  Smith,  £sa.,  M,P^^  was'written,^  f^ 
Wordsworth   wished,  with  the  strength  of  masculine,  indignatioa; 
blow  after  bloW  is  planted  with  sure  effect ;  no  word  is  %asted ;  tb/sre 
is  skill  in  the  hard  hitting:;   and  the  antagonist  f^irly/overth|"6wn,, 
Southey,  with  one  glance" of  scorn,  turns  on  his  b'eet»  and!,  moves 
lighxly  away.      **  I  wish  you  joy," 'wrote  Walter  Scoft,  :**.of  your 
triumphant  answer.  .  .  .  Enough  of  this  gentleman,  who  t , think  will, 
not  Walk  oUt  of  the  round  again  to  slander  the  conduct  of  in^viduals."' 
The  concluding  sentences  of  the  Letter  ^ive  iii  brief  ^puthey^sfearless. 
review'  of  his  unstained  career.  .    '      '     . 

,.  .   •  ..••'.-.    i,T.  :   .\  \\    •■    ')  •  ■ 

**  Ho#  far  the  writings  o,f  Mr.  Southey  may  he.  fquad  tp  deserve  a  ^^vocai^ 
acceptance  from  after  ages,  time  will  decide ;  but  a  nam^  which,  whether  worti^Hy 
or  iiot,iiaft  txecnconspicuons  in  theKterary  hi^tdryofUs  eg«.'will  oertaihly  mt 
Iperi^h.  .  .t  ,  It  wtlj  be  related  that  he  Uved  in.tlic  boswax^lhis  iamtty,  hi  absiK 
u^e  retirement^  that  in  all  his  writings., there  breathefl  thte^sam^  abiiorreoce iof. 
oppression  and  inimot-aliry,the,sameSpint  of  deVot'Ion,  and  the  same  sufdent  wi^aef' 
for  ftie  OMlioration  ol  mankind ;  and  that  the  dnly  chkr(»«  whkft  niaHcecout^hnnji' 
a|iain9t:-hMft:waft.  that  aahe-grewolder^  hiaopintcan  altered  loooconii^  thelaicaail 
by  which  that  melioration  was  to  be  e^ected^  j^  that  af  he  t«ar^t  LQ  i|Q(Wr8taajl' 
iMt  n^tit'atrdns  of  hii  Country,  he  learnt  to  appredate  them'  riglitiy,'t6  iove^and  to 
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revere,  and  tQ.  defend  tbexp^  .  I^  wUlbe  saidof  Jiim  tbatin  an  9gfx  o]f  pcrsonalit^F  he 
abstained  •  from  satire;  and  that  during  the  course  of  his  Uterary.life,  often  as  he 
was  assailed,  the  Only  odcasfon  on  Which  \it  leirer  condescended  to  reply  was  when 
a  certain. Mr.  WilUiun  Smitb  insulted  him  in  Parhaveat  with < the  .appellation  of 
renegrade.  '  On  that  occasion,  it  will  be  si^d,  he  vindicate4  himself,  as'  it  became 
him  to  do,  and  treaiedtiis  calumniator  with  just  and  memorable  severity.  "Whether 
it  shiM  b^add^d  that  Mr.  Willtdm  Smith  redeemed  his  own'  ehar^eter  by  comincp 
f  •rwfLfdt  wipi  faonentmaobnessA  and  acknowledgingnhat  he  had  spoken  ra^ly  aOn 
uhjustiy;,  concorns.himjieUr  but  .^  Aot  of  th^  fi^nte^ t  importapKse  t»  nie. '* 

One  other  personal. strife  is  worthy  of  notice,  ,, When. visiting  Lon- 
don in  1813,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Byron,  *'  Is  .Swthey  mag- 
nan  itnoiis?;*  Byron  asked  Rogers^  remembering  how  he  had  taried  his 
wit  in  early  days  on  Thalaba  and  Madac^    Kogfcrs  could  answer  for 

*  Southey*s  magnanimity,  and  the  two  poets  met,  Southey  finding  in 
Byron  very  much  more  to  like  than, he  had  expected, ^and  Byron  being 
greatly  struck  "by  SoutKey!s  *'  epic  appearance. '  '*  To  have  that  poet's 
head  and  shpulders/'  he  said,  **^I  would  almost  havq  written  his 
Sapphics/*  ..  And  in  his  diary  he  wrote  ;  '!  Southe'y's  taJbents  are  of  the 
first  order.  ^^ is  prose  is  perfect;.  .  ,  .  ^  He  ha^  probably  written 
too  miich  of  poetry  for  the  present  generation  ;  ppsterity  will  probably 
select ;  but  he  has  passages  equal  to  anything-"  At  a  later  date  Byron 
thought  Soiithey's  Roderick  *  *  the  first  poem  of  tjl^etime."  But  when  about 

.  to  publish  i?f>«  Juatiy  a  wprk ."  too  frpe  for,  these  very  modest  days," 
what  better  mocfe  of  ^saucily  meeting  public  opinion,  and  getting  a  first 
laiigh  on  his  sidcj^tban  to  dedicate  such.a  poem  to  a  yirtupus,  JLaureate, 
and  show  that  he  fnd  ^is  fellows,  \^ho  had  uttered  i^thiQg{  base,  were 
yet  political  turncoats,  not  entitled.by  any  superfine  morality  to  assume 
airs  of  indignation  agains^  him  .and  his  reprobate  hero?  The  dedica- 
tion was  shown  about,  and,, laughed  over,  though  not  yet  printed. 
Southey  heard  pf  these  things,  and  felt  released  frpni  that  restrai&t  of 
good  feeling  whifh^made  him  deal  tenderly  m  his  .writiijgs  with  every 
one  to  whom  be  ha,d  once  given  his. hand.  An  attack  upon  hiniself 
would  not  ia1on,e  have  roused  Southey ;  np  ixian  received  abuse  i'yith 
more  self-possession,  'political  antagonism  would  still  have  lelt  him 
able  ^6,meet  a  fellow-ppet  oh  the  common  ground  pf  literature*  Vvhen 
distress  fastened  uppn Xeigh  Hupt,  whose  ^.r<7w^■«^'r  and  Zi^^ra/ had 
never  spared  .tlieX-aureate^  Mr,.  Foster  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to 
Southey  for  assistance,  which  was  declined  solely  because  the  circular 
put  forward  Leigh  Hunt's  pplitical  services  as  thps^chieily  entitling 
him  to  relief.  **  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  me,"  Southey  wrote, 
"know  that  I  am  neither  resentful  nor  intolerant  ;".^nd  after  express- 
irtg  admiratioi?  of  Leigh  Hunt's  powers,  the  letter  gpes ,pn  to  suggest 
that  his  f  riendji^^hpiild  draw  up  a  circular  in  which,  without  compromis- 
ing any  of  his  opinions,  the  appeal  might, be  made  solely  upon  the 
score  of  literai*y  merit,  **  placing  him  thus,  as  it  were,  within  the  sacred 
territory  which  ought  always  to  be  considered  and  respected  as  neutral 
gjound. "  Wise  and  admirable  words !  But  there  was  Pn'e  offence 
which  Was  to  Southey  the  unf crrgivable  sih  agatinst  the  holy  spirit  pf  a 
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nation's  literature.  To  entice  poetry  from  the.  altar^  and  tottegmde 
her  for  the  pleasure  of  wanton  imaginations,  seemed,  to  Sofothey^  feel- 
ing as  he  did  the  sanctity  of  the  love -of  htt^iand  and  wife,  of  laiher 
and  child,  to  be  treason  against  humanity.  Southey  was,  indeed, 
tolerant  of  a  certain  Rabelaisian  ireedom  in  playing  with  some  of  the 
enclosed  incidents  of  our  life.  '*A11  the  greatest  of  poets/^' he^satys, 
*'have  had  a  spice  of  Panti^gruelism  in  their  composition,  wtiitlt  I 
verily  believe  was  essential  to  their  greatness. "  Bnt  to  take  an  ei^trava- 
gant  fling  in  costume  of  a  sans^cuhtUy  and  to  play  the  part  of  **  pander- 
general  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain/*  were^  different  things.  In  his 
preface  to  A  Vision  of  Judgnunt,  Southey  deplored  the  recent  fafi  in 
the  ethical  spirit  of  English  literature,  **  which  ior  half  a  <^entuf^  had 
been  distinguished  for  its  moral  purity,"  ^nd  much  of  the  guilt  hfe  laid 
on  the  leaders  of  **the  Satanic  School."  '  In  the  long-run  the  interests 
of  art,  as  of  all  high  endeavor,  are  invariably  proved  to  be  one  with 
the  interest  of  a  nation's  morality.  .  It  had  taken  many  ttv^s  of  meh 
to  lift  literature  out  of  the  beast.  From  prudential  .virtue  and  the 
lighter  ethics  of  Addison  it  had  risen  to  the  grave  moral'dlgnfty  of 
Johnson,  and  from  .that  to  the  impassioned  spirituality  of  Wordsworth. 
Should  all  lhi9  be  abandoned,  and  should  literature  now  be  permitted 
to  reel  back  into  the  brute  ?  We  know  that  the  title  *'  Satanic  School" 
struck  home,  that  Byron  was  moved,  and  replied  with  brilliant  play  of 
wit  in  his  Vision  of  yudgment  The  laughers  went  over  to  Byrdn's 
side.  One  who  would  be  witty  has  certain  advantages,  if  content  to 
disregard  honesty  and  good  manners.  ToTjtf 'wittf  was  not  Southey*s 
concern.  "I  saw,"  he  said,  many  years  after,  *^'that  Byron  was  a 
man  of  quick  impulses,  strong  passions,  and  g^eat. powers;  1  saw  him 
abuse  these  powers  ;  and,  looking  at  the  eff^dt  of  his  writings  on  the 
public  mind,  it  was  my  duty  f  o  denounce  such  of  them  as  aimed  at  the 
mjury  of  morsels  and  religion.  This  was  all."  If  conlinerttal  critics 
find  in  what  he  set  down  a  characteristic  example  of  the.  bourgeois 
morality  of  HIngland,  we  note  with  interest  their  point  of  View,*    ' 

**  Bertha,  Kate,  and  Isabel,"  wrote  Southey  on  Jfune  26,  i820i  **yoti 
have  been  very  ^ood  girls,  and  have  written  ttih  very  nice  letters.  With 
which  I  was  much  pleased.  This  is  the  last  letter  which  I  can  write 
in  return  ;  and  as  I  happen  to  have  a  quiet  hour  to  mygfelf .  hfere  at 
Streatham,  on  Monday  noon,  I  will  employ  that  hour  in  relating  to 
you  the  whole  tistory  and  manner  of  my  being  elUell-aeed  at  Oxford 
by  the  Vice-Chanqellor.*'  Public  distinctions  of  this  kind  He  rated, 
perhaps,  below  their  true,  value.  To  stand  well  with  Murray  and  Long- 
man was  more  tq  him  than  any  handle  to  his  name.  A  similar  honor 
from  Cambridge  he  declined.  His  gold  medal  from  the  Royal' Society 
of  Literature  he  changed  for  a  silver  coffee-pot  for  VLts.  SoUthey.     To 


*  To  certain  fafee  alle^at^ns  of  fact  made  by  Byron,  Southey  replied  in  Tht 
Cpurier,  and  reprmicd  lus  letters  in  Essays^  Moral  and  Poiiticad^  vol.  u,  pp.  153- 
■803.  :       -    ■ 
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*'ll3)9  be-4o€tQir<drand  caHed 'everything  that  ends  in'  fssimtis,'*  <^as 
neitbecaay  Eharm-itor  much  good  \  but  to  take  hi^  seat  between  such 
doctors-  as  the ,  I>ttke  oi-  Wellington,  •aad^^perhaps — Sir  Walter  Scott 
WM  A  iemptation.  Wheir  his  old  school^fellow  PhilHmore  presented 
Souiiiey,  tbti  (heatfc  rang:  with  apjdause.  Yet 'the  day  was,  indeed, 
poeof  the '  heaviest  in.  his  ltfe«  Never  had  be  stopped  for  a  nij^ht  th 
Oxford  since  he  left  it  in  1794,  inteadnig  to  bid  farewell  to  Europe  for 
an  UtQpia.il>  some  back  aeitlement. of  America.  Not  one  who  really 
loved  himr^for .  ScDit  could  not  ttppear**-wa8  <predent  W'hen  in  this 
morning  he  went -to  look  at  Balliol^  no  one  remembered  -  hinx- except 
old  Adaixvi,  witohad  attempted  to  dress  his  hair'as  a  freshman,  and 
old  Mrs.>AdatBis,:the  laundress,,  both  now  infirm.  -From  the  tumuhu- 
ou$  theatre  Southey  strolled  into  Christ  Chuirh  walks  alone.  What 
chaf)ge9  ^ime. had  mads!  Many  of  the  fnends  with  whom  he  h^d 
^Aimtered  there  were  in  their  graves.  -  So  brooding,  he  chewed*  the 
bittef.«weec  of  remembrance,  until  at  length  a  serious  gratitude  pr6- 
vaileic^ .  ,'.'  Little  girls^"  the  letter  ends,  *'  you  know  it  mijgffat  be  proper 
for  me  AQW.t^  wear  a. large  wig,  and  to  be< called  Doctor  Southey.  and 
to  become  very  severe,  and  leave  off  being  a  'comical  papa. '  And  if 
you  al^uld  fLnd  that  elL-elUdeeing  has  made  this  difference  in  me,  yon 
will  uot  be' surprised.  Bowevev,  I  shall  not  come  down  in  my  wig, 
neif^her  shaU;I  wear  my  robesrat  homesii"  ■•  < 
While  in  Holland,  in*  the  summer  of  k626,a  more  conspicuous  honor 

.  was  um$xpectediy  thrust  upon  Southey.  The  previdus '  year '  he  had 
gone  abroad. with  Henry  Taylor,  and  at  Dooaj  was  bitten  on  the  foot 
by  Satan,  according  to  his  conjecture,  sitting  squat  at  his  greiit  toe  ; 
at  Leyden  he  was  obliged  to  rest  his*  inffamedfoot,  and  there  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  be  received  into  .the  house  of  the  poet  Biiderdijk, 
adelightfiU  old  erudite  and  eothuaiast^- whose  chamnng  wife  was  the 
uanslator.  ol  HodtrUk,  In  i8a6  he  visited  his  kind  friends  once  more, 
and  at-  Brussels  received  the  surprising  intelligence  that  during  his 

\  absence. he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  Pariiament.  Lord  Radn<ft>, 
an  entire  stranger,  had  read  with  admiration  Southey's'  confession  of 
faith  concernipg  Church  and  Stateriil  the-  last  iparagraph  of  his  B0ok 
of  the  Church..  Bye  his  influeace  the  poet;  had  been-  elected  for  the 
borough  oi  Downtoo :  tthe  return, /however,  wastntill,  for  Southey  hc(d 
a  pension  during  pleasure ;  and  evea  if  this  were  resigned,  where  was 
the.  property^  qualification.?  .This  latter  objection  was  met  by  Sir" 
Robert  Ingli^»  who  desired  to  know  whether  Southey  would  sit  m  Par- 
liamentif  aniest^teaf  300/.  a  year  were  purchased  fop  him.  An  estate 
of  30Q4:a.y;ean  wquld  be  a  very.agi?eea^le  ihing'to  Robert  Lackland; 
but  he  had  00  mind  to  enter  on  a  new  public  sphere  for^hich  he  was 
ill  qualified  .by  his  previous  life,  to  risk  the  loisof  health  by  midnight 
debates,  to  abandon,  the  education  of  his  little,  boy,  and  to  separate 
himself  i^ore  01;  less  frQm  his  wi£e  and  daughters.  .wH®  could  not  be 
wrong,  he  beli^yed,  jn  the  quiet  confidence  .which  assUr^  him  that  he 
was  in  his  proper  place. 
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^ixw  more*  than  ever  iiefore,  Edith  Soothe^  needed  hev  fausbaa^'s 
(Ristatntng  love.  On  thei  day  of  his  return  to  Keswidc,  •  whiie  afOHised 
to  6ad  hxBiself  the  object  of  mob  popiiiaritjr,  he  learnt  thai  one  of  his 
dftughters  was  ailing;  the.  illness,  however,:alR{ady  seemed' to 'h^ive 
passed  the .  worst.  .Thb  appeasanot  of  ameAdmeat  quieldy  piow^ 
deceptive  ;  and,  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  mid  July, -Isabeit'^  **  the  nfost 
radiant  creature  diat  I  ever  inbekk'  or:8fajafU>  b^iold,''  faroed  away, 
while  her  falher  was  on  his  knees  in  the-«xMn  betow,  ^pnaying-  diat  she 
might  be  released  from  8nfferingeithc»'>  by^  recovery  or  bydeaidi.  M 
that  had  been  gone  dnoagh « tea  years  liefore,  'renewed  4tse)f-  'ii^ih 
dread  exactness.  Now,  as  thenrthie  6rst  day  was  one^o#'  sikinned  tii» 
sensibility;  now,  ;as  then,  the*  next  morning  found  *him  weak  its  a 
childk  and  striving  in  his  weakness  to<  comfort  those"  who  uleedcd -his 
support ;  now,  as  then,. he  turned > to  <}h>svenor  Bedford  inlt  a  heart 
on  which  he  might  lay  his  own  heart  prof»e«  iletting  bis  sonrowhave 
it»  way.  "Nothing  that  has  assailed  nty  c^rabter,  or  affected ^n^ 
worldly  iortnhe,  ever  gave  tne  an  liottr's  vexation,  sor  deprived  <ne  <rf 
an  hour's  rest..  My  happiness  baa  been  in^my  family,* 'aatl  there -cmiy 
was  I  vukierable  ;  that  family  is  <  now  ■  divided  betweeo^  itoi^ch  and 
heaven,. and  i  must  pray  ta-remain  with  those  who  are  left,  -so  )eng  as 
I  Can  contribute  xo  their  welfare  and.comffi>rt,-rather  thait<bega)tkeped 
(as  otherwise  I  would  fain  be)  to- those  who  are  go'nei"  'On  that  day 
of  which  the  word  rcriilctf^rcsi  is  the  record,  tHe  day  on  which'the  body 
of  his  brigfat  Isabel  was  committed- to reanrth,  ^outhey  wrote  a  letter-'td 
his  three  living,  daughters,  copied:  with  his  own  l»and 'f6r.>  each.-  It 
said  what  he  could  not  bear- tor  say  of  oonsolatioh  and  adfrnonishment 
by  word  of  mouth  ;  it.  {nvpared.  them  i^t  the  inevitable  partings' to 
come  ;  it  urged  an.  them  with  measureless- tenderness  the  duty  of  seif^ 
watchfulness,  of  guarding. against  Httle  faults,  of  bearing  and  forbear^ 
ii»g :  it  told  them  of  his  own  §frtef  to  think  tliat  he  shenxld '  ever  by  a 
h2ush  or  hasty  word  bare  given  theitf  dead  ^stco'  even  a  tfiomentary 
sdlTow  which:  might  have  been  spared  ;  it  ended  with  the- blessing  of 
tiieir  afflicted  father..!    ,  •    ».        .^  i  -   .       .'.t-.-T    :. 

Sorrows  of  this  Icindr  as  Southey^'  has  truly  said,  come  the  heavkr 
when  diey  are  repeated ;  under  swrh  ^strokds  &  courageous  >  heart  ttiay 
turn  coward;  On  Mr^  Soutbey  a'  we^htiassbf  years  h£Ki  been  laid ; 
her  spirits. sank,  henfirmness  gave  way,  a  breath  of  dangisr  shook  her. 
Sou  they 's  say  of  bearing  liimself>  towards  the^cad  is  that  saddest  way 
•^their  names  were  never  uttered  ;  each  oheotf  ^tlie  hDttsehold-  had,  d$ 
itwerev^a  separate  chamber  in  which  the  images  of  their  dead  ones 
Uy,  and  each  went  in  alone  and  veiled;  The  ttnthis/Southey  bad 
little  native /hardihood  of  temflerament ;  telf>6omtiol  #fth''hiftiwas 
painfully  acquired.  -In  «otitude-and  datkne^s^hrd  tears  flowed'  \  -when 
in  his  slumbers  the  images  of  the  dead  came  to  him.  he  could  not 
choose  but  weep.  Therefoi«e,  all  the  more'  aftidng-  thos*  *#hbi«  he 
wished  to  lead  into  the  ch^eerful  ways  of  life,  he  had  heM  to'  k6ep  a 
guard  upon  his  tenderness.     He  feared  to  preserve  relics,  and  did  sot 
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like  torbeariii  mind  birthdays/ lest  they  shoald'^fterwards^coome'fco 
dangefDOsly  chat-gcfd  w?th  remfftnbratice  and  gi*ief.  *'  Look,"  he  writes; 
**  at  some  ver&es  in  the  Literary  Souvenir^  p.  113  ;  they  are  written  by 
a  deaxlrtcnd  ol  mine  on  the  death  of-n-i-you  will  know  who"-»^for  his 
pen  would  have  trembled  in  tracing  the  name  Isabel.  And  yet  hi^ 
habhual  feeGngg  with  respect  to  those  who  had  departed  were  not 
bdttec  ;  .the.  de^  werei  abaeot-r-that  mja&  all ;  he  thought  o#  them  and 
of  living  friends  at  a  distance  with  the  same  complacency,  the  «ame 
afEection,  only  Vith  more  tenderness  of  the  dead. 
..  Qreta.HaU,xmce.  resounding  with  jcheecful  voicesy-  Y^d  been  growing 
sileot.  .Uerbertwas  gone  ;  Isabel.  wa$  gone.  .  In  1829801^  Coleridge 
went,  "a  bride, .tearful. yet glad»  her  mother  aecompai^ying  her,  tp  dis- 
tant -  Lonctod^  .  Five  years  later,  Edith  May  Southey  became  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Warter.  Her  father  fell  back,,  even  more  than  in 
ionxier  .yeac$,  .upon  the  never^failing  friends,  of  .hisllbf ary .  It  was  -  in 
these  darkening,  years. Uiat  he  sought  relief  m  carrying  put  the  idea> 
conceived  long  before,  of  a  story  which  should  be  no  story,  buit  a  spa- 
cious receptade  for  mingled  wit  and  wisdom^  exj^rience  and  book* 
loce,  wholesome  nonsense  and  solemn  meditation.  The  D^cior^  b^^n 
in  jest  after  merry  talks^  with .  Grosv^noF  Bedford,  grew  more  and 
more  earnest  as  Southey  proceeded.  "  He  dreamt  over  it  and  brooded 
over  it,  laid  it  aside  for  months  and  years,  resumed  it  ^ter  long  inter* 
vals,  and  more  of  ten,,  latterly,  in  though^ulness  than,  in  minh«  and 
fancied  at  last  that  he  could  put  in  to  it  mor^  of  his  mind  than  .could 
cpnveniently  be  produced  in  any  other  form."  .The  secjet  of  its  author- 
sliip  was  Carefully  kept..  Southey  amused, bimseif  somejwhat- labori- 
ously witli  ascribing  it  -now.  to  this  hand  and  now,  to  that.  When  the 
first  two.  volumes  arrived,,  as  if  from  the  anonymous  author,  Southey 
thrust  them  ^vvay  with  wellr assumed  impatience,  and  the  disdainful 
words,  "Some  novel,  I  suppose."  Yet  several  of  lis  friends. had 
shrewd,  suspicions  that  the  manuscript  lay  somewhere  hidden  in  Greta 
Hall,,  and  on  receiving,  their  copies  wrote  to  thank  the  veritable  dcmdr-; 
these  thanks  were  forwarded  by  Southey,  not  without  a  smile  in  which 
something  of^  irony  mingled,  to  .Theodore  Hook>  who  was  not  pleased 
to  enter  imo;thc. jest.  *M  see  in  7'A^  2?i?r/^r/' says  itsr  author,  .play- 
ing the  paj-t  9t,ah  impartial  critic^  '.'a  Utile  of  EUbelais,  but  sot. much ; 
mtoxe  of  Tristram  Shandy,  somewhat  of  Burton,  and  perhaps  m<^e  of 
Montaigne  ;  but  methinl»  the  guintnm  quid  predominates  ?" .  The 
^W/s/f</^7.^i^^^is  that  wisdom  of  the  heart,  that  temper. of  Ipgral  and 
9b.eerful,acquiscence  iq  the  rule  of  iife  as  appointed  by  a  Divine  Masr 
ter,.  which  characterizes  Southey.  .  .  ,   ,      ,     , 

For  the  third  volume  of  7'^  Doctor^  in  that -ch^ipter  which  te^s  of 
Leonard  Bacon's  sorrow  for  his  Margaret,  Southey  Wrote  as  follows: 

*'  I.eonard  had  looked  for  consolation,  wh^»  when  si^qerely. sought,  i^  is  ahi^ays 
to  be  found ;  and  he  had  experienced  that  religion  clfects  in  a  tHte  believer  all  that 
]^iiosophy  professes,  and  more  thkn  all  that  mere  philosophyealn  perform. -"the 
wounds  which  •toicism  would  cauterize,  r«hgion  heais.- 
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Thwe  is  a  reaignatioa  with  which,  it  may  be  feared,  most  of  us  tfeceiTt  oiu9tlTC9. 
To  hear  what  must  be  borne,  and  submit  to  what  cannot  be  resisted,  is  na  more 
than  what  the  unregenerate  heart  is  taught  by  the  instinct  of  animal  nature,  l^at 
to  acquiesce  in  the  aflictive  dispensations  of  ProTidence— to  make  one's  own  witt 
conform  in  all  tbinn  to  that  of  our  Heavenly  Pather-^to  say  lo  him  in  the  shicerity 
of  faith,  when  we  drinlc  of  the  bitter  cap, '  Thy  will  be  done  I  *— to  bless  the  nattie 
Qf  the  Lord  as  much  from  the  heart  When  he  takes  away  as  when-  he  gires*  and 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  of  which,  perhaps,  none  but  tiie  amicted  heart  is  ca^sbl^ 
this  is  the  resignation  which  migion  teaches,  this  is  the  sacrifice  which  it 
fequires.** 

These  words,  written  with  no  forefeelmg,  were  the  last  pnt  pft  p»^ 
before  the  great  ciilamity  burst  upon  Southey.  '*  I  have  been  pouted 
from  my  wife,"  he  tells  Grosvenor  '^^ioxdu  on  October  2.  1834.  "bjr 
something  worse  than  death.  Forty  years  she  has.b^en  the  lile'ol  my 
life ;  and  I  have  left  her  this  day  in  a  lunatic  asylum.** 

Southey 's  union  with  his  wife  had  been  at  the  first  one  of  .love,  and 
use  and  wont  had  made  her  a  portion  of  his  very  being.  '  Their  prov- 
inces in  the  honsehold  had  soon  defined  themselves.'  He  in  the  lib^ 
rary  earned  their  means  of  support ;  all  else  might  be  left  to  her  with 
absolute  confidence  ih  her  wise  contrivance  and  quiet  energy.  Be- 
neath the  divided  work  in  their  respective  provinces  their  lives  ran  on 
in  deep  and  still  accord.  Now  he  felt  for  the  first  time  shrunk  into 
the  limits  of  a  solitary  will.  All  that  had  grown  out  of  the  past  was 
deranged  by  a  central  disturbance  ;  no  branch  had  been  lopped  away» 
but  the  main  trunk  was  struck,  and  seaited.  and  shaken  to  the  roots. 
*•  Mine  is  a  strong 'heart,**  Southey  writes .;  **  I  wjll  not  say  that  the 
last  week  has  been  the  most  trying  of  my  life  ;  but  I  will  say  that  the 
heart  which  could  bear  it  can  bear  anything."  Yet,  when  he  once 
more  set  himself  to  work,  a  common  observer,  says  his  son,  would 
have  noticed  little  change  in  him.  though  to  his  family  the  change  was 
great  indeed.  His  most  wretched  hour  was  when  he  woke  at  dawn 
from  broken  slumbers  ;  but  a  word  of  hope  was  enough  to  counteract 
the  mischief  of  a  night's  unrest.  No  means  were  neglected  which 
might  serve  to  keep  him  in  mental  apd  bodUy  health ;  he  walked  in 
all  weathers  ;  he  pursued  his  task-work  diligetitly,  yet  not  oyer-dili- 
gently  ;  he  collected  materials  for  work  of  his  choice.  'When^  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  it  was  found  that  the  sufferer  might  return  to  wear  out 
the  body  of  this  death  in  her  own  home,  it  -was  marveUous,  declares 
Cuthbert  Southey,  how  much  of  his  olc^  elasticity  remained,  and  bow» 
though  no  longer  happy,  he  could  be  contented  ancl  cheerful,  and  take 
pleasure  in  the. pleasures  of  others.  He  still  could  con tribnte  some- 
thing to  his  wife's  cpmfort.  Through  the  weary  dream  whi<?h  was 
now  her  life  she  knew  him,  and  took  pleasure  In  his  coming  and 
going.  ..... 

When  Herbert  died,  Southey  had  to  ask  a  friend  to  lend  him  mon^y 
to  tide  over  the  short  period  of  want. which  followed  his  weeks. lof 
enforced  inaction.  Happily  now,  for  the  first  time  in  hi^  life*  h^ 
income  was  beforehand  with  his  expenses.     A  bequest  of  some  hun* 
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dreds  of  poun^ls  had  come  in  ;  \\\s  Naval  J^iQgraph^es  were  paying  him 

i^^i ';  and  during  part  of  Mrs.  Southey's  illiiess  he  was  earning^  a  re- 

6f»ecta)>le  sUooi.  ixitended  lor  bis  sou's  education,  l»y  his  Lifd  of  Conner 

•*-«  work  -to  which  a  painful  interest  was  added  by  the  $tudy  of  mental 

alienation  forced  upop  him  in  hi^  own  household*     So  the  days  passed^ 

Q^t.^sUi^etther  cheerlessly^  in  work  if  possible  more  arduous  than  ever. 

•'•One  moniing»"  writes  his  son,  **  shortly  after  the  letters  had  arrived, 

lie  called  me  into  his  study.     *YoU  will  be  surprised,*  he  said, ^' to 

hear  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  recommended  me  to  the  King  for  the 

distinction  of  a  baronetcy,  and  will  probably  feel  some  disappointment 

•When  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  not  accept  it.* "  Accompanying  Sir  Robert 

P<e6i*s  ofiicial  communication  came  a  private. letter  asking  in  the  kindest 

ixlahner  how  he  could  be  of  use  to  Southey.     **  Will  you  tell  me,"  he 

said,  **  without  reserve,  whether  the  possession  of  power  puts  within 

my  reach  the  means  of  doing  anything  which  can  be  serviceable  or 

dccepi&ble  to  3^ou  ;  and  whether  you  will  ^low  me  to  find  some  com> 

penisation  for  the  many  sacrifices  which  office  imposes  upon  me,  in 

the  opportunity  of  marking  my  gratitude,  as  a  public  man,  for  the 

^-Riinent  services  you  have  rendered,  not  only  to  literature,  but  to  the 

higher  >  interests  of  virtue  and  religion  ?"    Southey's  answer  stated 

Bwn-g\y  whatliis  circumstances  were,  showing  how  un'ecoming  and 

unwise  it  would  be  to  accept  the  proffered  honor :  it  told  the  frien  ly 

statesman  of  the  provision  made  for  his  family-^-no  inconsiderable 

ono— in  the  event  of  his  death  ;  it  went  on  to  speak  of  his  rec  ent  afHic- 

t40»  ;•  how  this  had  sapped  his  former  confidence  in  himself  ;  how  it 

had  made  him  an  old  man,  and  forced  upon  him  the  reflection  that  a 

sudden  stroke  might  deprive  him  of  those  faculties  by  which  his  family 

had  liitherto  been  .su*pported.     '*I  could  afford  to  die,  but  not  to  be 

disabled,",  he -wrote,  in  hii  first  draft;  but  ifearing  that  these  words 

frould  look  as  if  he  wanted  to  trick  out  pathetically  a  plain  statement, 

he  removed  them^     Finally,  if  such  an  increase  of  his  'pension,  as 

would  relieve  him  from  anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  family  could  form 

part  of  -a  plain  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  it  would  satisfy  all 

his.  desires.     **  Young  as  I  then  was,"  Cuthbert  Southey  w^rites,  **I 

could -not,  without  tears>  hear  him  read  Vvith  his  deep  and  faltering 

voice, -his  wise  refusal  and  touching  expression  of  those  feelings  and 

fears  behad  never  before  given  utterance  to,  to  any  of  his  own  family.*' 

Two. months  later  Sir   Robert   Peel  signed  a  warrant  adding  300/. 

annuaUy^o'Southcy's existing  pension.     He  ha<i  resolved  to  recognize 

literary  and  sc2ent,ific  eminence  as  a  national  claim  ;  the. act, was  done 

upon  public  grounds,  and  Southey  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  that 

others  beside  himself  would  partcie  of  the  benefit. 

^   **Qur  domestic. prospects  are  darkening  upon  us  daily,"  Southey 

wrote  in  July,  1S35.     "I  know  not  v/hether  the  pastor  the  present 

seems  most  like  a  dream  to  me,  so  great  and  strange  is  the  difference. 

But  yet  a  little  while,  and  all  will  again  be  at  the  best,"    While  Mrs; 

Southey  lived,  a  daily  demand  was  made  upon  his  sympathies  and 
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solicitude  which  it  was  his  happiness  to  fulfil  But  from  all  except  ^ 
wife  he  seemed  already  to  be  dropping  away  into  a  state,  of  |>assl^e 
abstraction.  Kate  and  Bertha  silently  ministered  to'  his  wants;  hud 
the  books  he  wanted  in  his  way,- replenished  his  Ink-bottle,  mended 
his  pens,  stirred  the  fire,  and  said  tiodiing;  A  visit  to  tb<  soixtli-west 
of  England  in  company  with  his  son  broke  the  long  n^oaoteny^ 
endarance.  It  was  a  happiness  to  meet  Landor  at  B&tx>I,  juidt  Mis. 
Bray  at  Tavistock,  and  Mrs.  Bray%  friend,  the  humh}i6' :po6l«  rMafy 
ColUng,  whose  verses  he  had  reviewed'  in  the  {^Mtrtefiy,  Yet  to 
letvm  to  his  sorrowfui  home  was  best  of  all ;  there  is  a  leap  op  ef  tbe 
old  spirits  in  a  letter  to  his  dan^^ters  annottnetng  his  approAch.-.  Jt  is 
ftlmost  the  last  gleam  of  brightness.  In  'the  autnmn  of.-ttoaC  ryear 
(183s)  Edith  Southey  wasted  avi  a/,- growing  weaker  and  wieaker.  *  The 
strong  arm  on  whidi  she  had  leaned  for  two-and*forCy  years^«ip- 
ported  her  down  stairs  each  day  and  bore  her  up  again- at- evening. 
When  the  morning  of  November  i6th  broke,  she  pass^  qmetly.**  irom 
deatii  unto  life.**  .*•,..':-  , 

From  that  day  Southey  was  an  altered  man.- '  His  spirits  fell  to  a 
still  k>wer  range.  For  the  first  time  he  was  t:onscious  o£  diejdistance 
which  years  had  set  between  him  and  his  children.  Yet  his^physical 
strength  was  tmbroken ;  nothing  but  snow  deterred  lum.from  his 
walk ;  he  conld  still  circle  the  lake,  or  penetrate  into  Bortowdale  on 
foot  But  Echo,  whom-  he  had  summoned  to  rejoice.  Was  not.riHt^ 
by  any  call  of  his.  Within-doops  it  was.  only  by  axertain  vidl^ice  to 
himself  that  hecoiild  speak.  In  the  library  he  read  aloud,  his  pr^- 
Ah^ets  alone:  but  for  this  he  might  almost,  have  forgotten  thesousd 
of  las  own  voice.  Still,  he  is  not  wholly  abftttdot^  lo  grwf  j  le 
looked  back  and  saw  that  life  had  been  good  ;  its  hardest  moral  dls- 
<»pHne  had 'serred  to  train  the  heart:  rauch^tiU  remained  that  was  of 
worth— <Zuthbert  was  quietly  pursuing  his  Oxford  studies  \  Bertha  w^s 
about  to  be  united,  in  marriage  to  her  cousin,  Herbert  Hillv  sf>n  of  :that 
good  uncle  who  had  done  so  much  to  shape  Soothey's  career,  '"If  not 
hopeful,"  he  writes,-  '*  I  am  mote  than  contented,  and  dispos^  to 
welcome  and  entertain  any  good  that  may  yet  be  in  .f^ore  :for  lae, 
without  any  danger  of  beihg  disappointed  if  there  shotiUi'b^  none." 
Hope  of  a  sober  kind  indeed  had  come  to  him.  Fortwenty-yearsrlie 
had  known  Caroline  Bowles ;  they  had  long  bec^n-  in  constant  corre- 
spondence ;  their  acquaintance  had  matured  into  friendship.  Sheiks 
now  in  her  fifty-second  year;  he  rn  his-  sixty*flfth.  It  seemed  to 
Southey  natural  that,  without  making  any  breach. with  his. past,  life, 
he  should  accept  her  companionship  in  the  nearest  way  .possible, 
should  give  to  her  all  he  could  of  what  remained,  and  siaye  hinoadf 
from  that  forlorn  feeling  which  he  feared  might  render  old  age 
miserable  and  useless. 

But  already  the  past  had  subdued  Southey,  and  if  any  future  lay 
before  him  it  was  a  cloud  lifeless-  and  grayl  •  In  the  autumn  of  1838 
he  -started  for  a  short  tour  on  the  Continent  with  his  old  friend  Sen* 
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house,  his  son  Cothbert,  John  Kenyon,  their  master^  of  the  hprse, 
Captain  Jones,  the  chamberiain,  and  Crabb  Robinson,  Who  was^  intfen- 
dant  and. paid  the  bills.  On  the  way  from  Boulogne  they  tu/ned 
aside  to  visit  Chinon,  for  Southiey  wished  to  stand  on  the  spot  Whfere 
his  first  heroine,  Joan  of  A^c,  had  recognized  the  French  king.  At  Paris 
he  roamed  along  the  quays  and  hunted  bookstalls.  The  change  a^d 
excitement  seemed  to  have  served  him;  he  talked  freely  ^nd  w^s 
cheerful.  "Still,"  writes  his  son,  **  I  could  not  fait  to  perdiive  a  con- 
siderable change  in  him  from  the  time  we  had  last'travel]^<!l  tdg^ther 
— lait  his  movements  were  slower,  he  wa^  subject  t0  Arequeia  fits 
of  absence,  and  there  was  an  indecision  in  his  manner  ^nd  an  un- 
steadiness in  his  step  which  was  wholly  tinusual  with  him."  '  H^  often 
lost  his  way,  even  in  the  hotels  ;  then  laughed  'zx,  his  own  mistakes, 
and  yet  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  failing  memory.  His  journal 
breaks  o£f  abruptly,  when  hot  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  tptir  had 
been  accomplished.  In  February,  1839,  ^'^  brother,  Dr.  Southey^^ 
^ver'a  true  comrade — describes  him  as  working  slowly  a^d  with  ^n 
abstraction  not  usual  to  him ;  sometimes  to  Write  even  dle^tet  seemed 
an  etfbrt.  In  midsummer  his  marriiige  to  Ca^olinfe  Bbwles'  took 
place,  and  with  her  he  returned  to  Keswick  iii  August  '  On  the  Way 
home  his  friends  in  London  saw  that  he  wfts  much  altered.  '"The 
animation  and  peculiar  clearness  of  his  mind,"  wrote  Henry  Taylor, 
*'wat  quite  gone,  except  a  gleam  or  two  how' and ^ then.  ;  .,  .  The 
appearance  was  that  of  a  placid  languor;  sometimes  approaching  to 
torpor,  but  not  otherwise  than  cheerful.  He  is  thiti  and  shmhk  in 
person,  and  that  extraordinary  face  of  his  ha^  tio  linger  the  Href  aifid 
strength  it  used  to  have,  though  the  singular  cast  of  t|lc  featuVes  atid  the 
habitual  expressions  make  it  still  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon.** 
Still,  his  friends  had  not  ceased  to  hope  that  tranquillity  would  restore 
mental  tone,  and  he  himself  was  planning  the  completion^  of  great 
designs.  *' As  soon  as  we  are  sealed  at  Keswick,  I  shall  resolutely 
.begin  upon  the  History  of  Portugal,  as  a  duty  which  I  Owe  to  my 
uncle's  memory.  Half  of  the  lalx^r  I  consider  as  done.  But  I  have 
long  since  found  the  advantage  of  >  doing-  more  'than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  the  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders  is  the  other  thing  to 
which  I  shall  set  to  with  hearty  good-will.  Both  Uiese  are  works  of 
great  pith  and  moment." 

Alas  1  the  current  of  these  enterprises  was  already  turned  awry.  In 
August  it  was  not  without  an  occasional  uncertainty  that  he  sustained 
conversation.  **  He  lost  himself  for  a  moment ;  he  was  conscious  of 
it,  and  an  expression  passed  over  his  countenance  which  was  very 
touching-*-An  expression  of  pain  and  also  of  resignation.  .  .  .  The 
charm  of  his  manner  is  perhaps  even  enhanced  at  present  (at  least 
when  one  knows  the  circumstances),  by  the  gentleness  and  patience 
which  pervade  it."  Before  long  the  character  of  his  handwriting, 
which  had  been  so  exquisite,  was  changed  to  something  like  the 
abored  scri^wl  of  a  child;  then  he  ceased  to  write.    Still  he  could 
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rea4#  vid,  cvcp  when  he  could  oo  longer  take  in  the  meaning^of  wliat 
,was  t^^OTQ  hjm,  his  eye  followed  the  lines  of  the. printed  page.    At 
la^t  ^yen  thj^  was  beyond  his  powe.r.  .  Hq  would  walk  slowly  rounJd 
his  library,  pleased  with  the  presence  of  liis  cherished  possession^ 
taking  som^  volume  down  mechanically  from  the  shelf.     Jn  1840 
^ordi worth  wei^t  over  _to  Greta  Hall.     *'Southeydid  not,i;ecp^ize 
'mc/'he  writes,  "till  he  wajs  told.    Then  his  eyes  flashed  lor  a  mp- 
ment  with  their  former  brightness,  but  he  sank  into  the  state  liSwhicb 
I  had  found  him,  patting  with  both  hands  his  books  affectionately  like 
a.  qhfld."    In  the  Life  of  Cowfer  he  had,  spoken  of  the  distress  of  one 
DVl^o  supers  from  mental  disease  as  being  that  of  a  dream-^*Va  d^eam, 
inde^^  from  which  the  sufferer  can  neither  wake  nor  "be  awakened; 
but  it^pfe^ces  no  deeper,  and  there  seems  to  be  the  satije'dTin  ^n- 
sciouancs^  ijf  its  unreality.**    So  was  it  now  with  himself. .\*^  Until  jlear 
the. end  he  retained  considerable  bodily  strength  ;  his  snow- white  hav 
grew  darker  ; .  it  was  the  spirit  which  had  endiir^  shattering  stroke^ 
qjf  fate,  an|d  which  had  spent  itself  in  studying  to  be  quiet. 

After  a  short,  attad^  of  tever,.  the  end'  came  on  the  21st  of  Harch, 
1843.  Never  wa^tlj^aj^**' Well. doner*  the  guerdon  of  the  good  and 
iai^ul  servant,  pronounced  amid  a  deeper  consent  of  thosei  who 
attend^  apd  had  ear&'  to  ^heaf.  On  a  dark  and  stormy  m2rnuig 
Sbuthey's  body,  y^^  boXnp  to  thj^beautiful  churchyard  oi,  Crosthwaite, 
toward^  wluchhe  ha4^ong  looked  atfeetlonatelx  a^  his  place  of  jest 
Th|pre  lay  his  three;  children,  ai)d*\^he  who  was  tUie  life  of  his  life, 
SJI^ddaw.^lpomed  'S9l^m;njy  overhead.  .  A  gray-haired,  venerable  m^ 
who  h^d. crossed  th^  hills  stood  tKere  leaning  on  the  arm  of  hi^ son-in- 
law  ;  thes^.  twOj  "Wordsworth  and  Quilltnan,  were  tfie  onljt  stjrangcrs 
present,  As  the  'worda'**a3hes  ^9  .ashes/*  were  ottered,  a  sudjcji 
glj^am  of,  sunshine  touched  'the.  grave ;  th^  yiod  dropped,  the  r^io 
was  ovec  and'^he  birds  h^d  begun  their  songs  of .  spring...  Tiie 
mounters  turned  away»  thinking  of  a  good  man's  .Ufe^  s^4  def),d|r'wiA 
pea^cr— ..  ,r     ^        ,     ,  ...      i  <     ', 

>  •         •  -  *  *  *  ■ 

.'   **Aa4  ^tim  of  aiini,>aai  pwnikn^  nwl^*'  ' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'S<WrHt!:Y*S   WORk    m   LIXERXTtjRE. 

.     r  ;       .  .  t «  .^  •  .  .  • 

-S(WMiHY*s  career' of  authorship  falls  mt6^  ttro  phicf  ^^ritidfc~4 
poril^'dut^ng  which  poetry  occupied  the  higher  bhwife  1sttrd"i«t>Sf«  th* 
lower,  uridfi  pelriod  during  which  this  order  #^3  wy<ir^e<J. '   Hts  trans- 
lattoA^'Of-  rOfmiMic  fictioft-i-yf^ak/t>  of  danl;  Palmttik  of  Engjonil,  ' 
and  TM' Cid-^onneci  the  wotk^  the  earlier  wi^h  Ihat  of"  Ih^  latter. 
pdrioArand  «efv^  to  mafic  th6  j^gresS  ol  ^^  mititt  fr'om  kgehd  to' 
history,  ^tid  from  tl*e  fanta^c  to  the  real:    'Tl^  JxSitf  m  S6nftj7  die<i,  ^ 
youfig,  or>  if  hetdid  not  die,  'fell  into  a  numfttie|irS  and  did  agt^ltl^that 
of^whiclvintatlteii  Singer  Writes:  ^^      •;         ! 


f*SUIe.t]iatin  my  «bMt  dottetii  iii«,' 


Welnygbc  bereft  Qiit  of  mjf 'ic}{)^fif(l>f«vace.*^ 


After  thirty.  Southey  seldom  car^d  to  utter  himself  in  ocj^a^ipnal 
versd'.  The  uniformity  of  his  life,,  the  equable  cheerfulnx^s^  main* 
tafrt'^d  by  habits  of  reguld^  worlc,  his  .calm  religious  faip,  tu^  Ait^able 
Stoi(iism,  Idft  \i\tn  without  the  material  for  lyrical  poetty;  and  one  so 
honest;  atld  healthy  had  no  eare  to  feign  experiences  Of  t^6  heart 
whick  Were  not  his.  Still,  he  could  appo^  himself  to  thte  treatp[ieht  of 
larger  subjects  with  a  calm,  cofitinuous  energy ;  but  ae  time'wcbt  00/ 
hi^  hdnd  g^rew  slack.  an4  wroivght  with  less  easip.  Scai^cely  1^  he 
ov^rcottt^  the  flarrativte  poet'fe' chief  difl^culty,  that /of  suWtup^vari<s4 
materials  to  an  unity  df  design,  when  he  |>ut  a^i^e^  verse, ^1^  fjC^nd  ^t 
moni'tiatural  to  be  nistorfan  thai}  poet.  -,   .      ^  "    -^  -  .'  ! 

fi<The  i)o^try  of  sober ,feeling  is  rare  in  lytiw  verse* .  ..JliiJ?!  n^fjthc 
fourtd  admirably  repifpted.in  somiP.  q(,  S.buth«y.*s  slw?rtpr  picoe^. ,  AU 
though  his  temper  wa§  ardent  and  hopqfiil,  his'sppems  of  pfjnsive 
remembrance,  of  meditative  calm,  are  p€r^ps.the  most  charact,erisjdc. 
Among  these  his  JW>^ji7*^/j<7«j  rank  high.  .  Some  o(  those  in  meu^ory 
of  the  dead  are  remarkable  for  theif  fine  poise  of  feeling^  a][l  t^^t  is 
excessive  and  transitory  having,  been  subdued ;  for  the  tranqi^  depths 
of  sorrow -and  of  hope  ^hich  tie  beneath  their  clear,.. melodious  words, 
y^puthe/s  larger  poeticJ^  works  are  fashioned  of .  two  n^ajterials. 
Which  do  not  always '  entirely  harmonize.  JFlrst,  material  brought' 
from  his  own  moral  liatuile ';  his  admiration  of  something  ctevate4  in 
the  character  o^  man  or  woman— generosity,  gentleness,  loyalty,  for- 
titude, faith.  And,  secondly,  material  gathered  from  abroad;  medi- 
seval  pomps  of  religion  and  circumstan.ce  of  war  \r  Arabian  marvels,  the 
work  of  the  enchanters  and^  the  genii ;  the  wHd.  beauties  and  adven- 
ture of  life  atntd  New- World  tribes  ;  the  monstf 6u^  ^^ol^|;y  of  tli<( 
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Braiimaii.  Witk  such  material  the  poet's  inventive  talent  deals  freefty, 
rearranges  details  or  adds  to  them  ;  still  Southey  is  here  rather  ^Jindtr 
than  a  maker.  His  diligence  in  oollecttng  and  his  skill  in  arranging  were 
so  great  that  it  was  well  if  the  central  theme  did' not  disappear  amoo^ 
manifold  accessories.  Ose  who  knows  Southey*  however,  can  recog- 
nize his  ethical  spirit  in  every  poem.  Thalaba,  as  he  himself  6Dtt- 
f  efsedt  is  &  oiAle  Jpao  of  Arc.  Destiny  or  Providence  has  marlned'afiki; ' 
the  heroaiul  i^  4ii^cunejirom  mankind  ;  the  shecpfold  c^jDoinmEi}, 
and  the  ppi)m-grQve  \iY  old  Mooth's  tent,  alike  ntuture  virgin  pmf^ 
and  lofty  aspiratton.  •  ThajUba,  like  Joan,  goes  forth  a  delegftt^  ser- 
vant of  the  Highest  tp  war  a^^Unst  the  powers  of  evil ;  ThiOaSa*  lUte 
Joan,  is  si^stained  uo^er  the  txials.of  ■  the  wmy  foy  the  sole  talssman  tA 
faith.  W«i  ^re  not  Xti\  la  ^VLht  as .  to  where  Southey  found  fats  ideal. 
Mr.  Barbauld  thought  Joan  of  Arc  was  modelled  oh  the  Sociiiiitii 
Christ.  He  was  mistaken;  Southey's  ictoal^  was  native  to  hisitoul. 
"  Early  admiration,  almost  adoration  of  Leonidas  ;  early  principles  of 
Stoicism  derived  from  tbe^  hafeitnal  fitudy  of  Epictetus,  and  the  fr^tK^ 
Revolution  at  its  height  whenrl  was  just  eighteen^-by  these  niymihd 
was  moulded. "  Antf  tifiJfti-  these,  absorbed  Into  ScMithey's  vtxj  be&ig; 
came  Thalaba  and  Joan. 

The  word  high'souUd  takes  possession  oi  the  mind  as  we  th^kdf 
Southey's  heroic  personages.  Poetry,  he  held,  ought  rather  to  elevate 
than  to  affect — a  Stoical  doctrine  transferred  to  art,  which  meant  'that 
his  own  jpoetry  was  derived  more  from  admiration  of  great  qiuilides 
than  from  sympathy  with  individual  ifien  or  women.  Neiiner  the 
quick  and  passionate  tendenless  of  Burns  n^f  the  stringent  pathos  of 
Wordswortli  can  be  found  iii  Southey's  verse.  No  "eye  probably  evtiP 
shed  a  tear  oyer  the  thisery  oi  Ladurlad  and  his  pi^rsecutecl  daiigfater. 
She,  like'^'e  lady  in  CWm^,  is  set  above  Out  pity  and  perhaps  our 
love.  Xti,  "ftihatna,  2!  ^notL  of  Southey's  mature  years,  the  cjhivalrrc" 
ardor  of  his  earlier  heroes  is  jtransforihed  into  the\steriier  viitues  o! 
forti^e  and  an  alm9st  despairing  constancy.  Ifhe  power  of  evily  as 
conceived  l?^  th€J  poet,  has  grown  more  djespotic ;  little  can  J>e  aichieVwJ 
by  the  Hght-winged'Glendovfeer— a  more  radiant  Th^aba—agaiiistihik 
Rajah  ;  bhly  the  lidlesi  ^J^©  M  Seeva  can  destl'oy  that  tyranny  of  JusV 
and  pride^  Roderick.  mxt)i^  a  higher  stage  in  the  development .  of 
Southey^ ethical  idesd..  Roderick;  too,  is  ^  delegated, champion  bf  ' 
rigtu  a^inst  Iforce  atid  fraud  ;,  h^,  too,  endures  mighty  piunsl  Bi^t  he 
is  neither  such  a  combatant,  pure  and  intrepid,  as  goes  forth  fii^om  the 
Arab  teiit,  nor  such  a  blameless  martyr  as  Ladurlad«  He  i^  ^i^a.. 
sinner  enduring  j\ist  punishment ;  then,  a  stricken  periitent  \  ami 
from  his  shame  and  remorse  he  is  at  last  tlplifted  by  ^hthusi^m/6n 
behalf  p{  his  God  and. his  people,  into  a* warrior  sainC  the  Gothic 
Maccabee.  -    .  ^     '  " 

Madpc  stands  somew^iat  aWa^  frOm  the  line  of  South^eyis  other  Aar- 
rativ^ poehis.  Thoujgh,,as  Scott  objectied;  the  persbn^jes  lii  Ma^ 
are'too  nearly  abstract  types»"Soi^ey's  ethical  spirit  dominstteslEhis 
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poem  .less  ttian  any  of  the-  others.  .The  narrative  flows  oh  more  ^im^ 
ply.  The  New- World  portion  tells  a  story  full  of  picturesque  incident, 
with.  Ui«  same  skill  and,  grace  that  belong  to  Southey'^  best  prose  writ- 
ings. .  I^ndor  bighly  esteemed  Modoc.  Scott  decldired  that  he  had 
read  it  three  times  since  his  fir^t  ciitsory  perusal,  and  each  time  with 
inclreased  admiration  of  the  p6etry: '  Fox  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
aloud  after  supper  to  eleven  d'tlodc,  ^when  it  wa^  the  rule  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill  to  retire ;  but  while  Madocy99&  in  his  hand;he  read  until  after 
midnight.  .Those,  however,  who  opened' the  bulky  quarto  were  few: 
the  taJe  was  out  of  relation,  with  the  time ;  it  interpreted  no  need,  no 
aspiration,  nq  passion  of  the  dawn' of  tiie  present  century.  And  the 
mihii  of  the  tifne  was  not  enough  disengaged  to  concern  itself  deeply 
with  the  supposed  adventuriss  <rf  a  Welsh  prince  of  the  twelfth' century 
among  the  natives  of  America.  . 

At  heart,  then*  Southey's  poems  are  in  the  main  the  outcome  of 'hi$ 
,  moral  nature  ;  this  we  recognize  throu^  all  disguises— ^'Mohamme- 
dan, HindoOi  or  CaUiolic.  He  planned  and  partly  wrote 'a"poem — 
Oliver  ]AVw^n4»-^which  should  associate  his  characteristic'  Ideal  with^ 
Puritaxi';j>rinciples  and  ways  of  life.  .  The  foreign  materiiii' through  ' 
whHfh  \cit  ethical  idea  was  set  forth  went  far,  with  each  poem,  to 
determine  its  reception  by  the  public.  Coleridge  has  spokferi.df  "  the 
pastoral  charm  and  wild,  sti^eaming  lights  of  the  Thalaba"  Dewy  night 
moon-mellowed,  and  the  dcpert-circle  girded  by  the  sky,  the  mystic 
palace  of  Shedad,  the  .vernal  brook,  Oneiza's  ifafvorlte  kidling,  the 
lamp-light  shining  rosy  through  the  damsel's  delicate  ftftgers,^  the  aged 
Arab  in  the  tent'idoor-^these  came  with  a  fresh  rharm  into  English 
narrative  poetry  eighty  years  ago.  The  landscape  and  the  manners  of 
Spain,  as  pictured  m  RcderUk,  are  of  marked  'grandeur  and  siniplicity. 
In  Xekamky^araiihty  attempted  a  bolder  experiment ;  and  although' 
the  poem  became  popular,,  even  a  well*disposed  reader  may  be  allowed 
to  sympathize  with  the  dismay  of  Charles  Lamb  among  the  mon- 
strous gods  :  "  I  never  read  books  of  travels,  at  least  not  farther  than 
Paris  or  Rome.  I  can  just  endure  Moors,  because  of  their  connection' 
as  foes  wit|i  Christian^ T but  Abyssiniains,  Ethiops,  Esotiimaux:,  Dei'- 
vises,  and  all  that  tribe  I  hate.  I  believe  I  fear  them  in  some  mah- 
ner.  A' Mbhamihedan  turban  on  the  s^t^e,  diough  enveloping  some 
well-known  face,  .  .  ..  .does  hot  give  ine  unilloyed  pleasure:  lam  a 
Christian,  Englishman,  Londoner,  Templar.  God  help  me  when  I 
come  to  put-off  thesie  shug  relations,  and  to  get  abroad  into  the  world" 
to  come."v/  ,  ■  . 

Though  His  <naterif^9  are  often  e!xotic,  in  style  SoiWhey  aimed  at  the 
simplicity  and  strength  of  undefiled  English,  If  to  these  melody  was 
added,  he  had  attained  all  he  desired.  To  conversations  With  William 
Taylor  about  German  poetry — certainly  not  to  Taylor's  example — ^he  ^ 
ascribes  his  faith  in  the  power  of  plain  words  to  express  in  poetry  the 
highest  thoughts  and  strongest  feelings.  He  perceived,  in  his  Own 
day/ the  mt  of  the  ortiate  style,  which  has  siiice  been  perfected  by* ' 
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Teiuiy900»  aad  he  regarded  it  as  a  vice  m,.  a|t>  Hi  earljr- years  Akea- 
side  had  been  his  insuuctor ;  aftel^ards  he  owed  pore  to  L^ndor 
thao  tp  any  other  loaster  of  style.  Erom  Modoc  ^ioA  R^dirick^Anof^  la 
blank-verse — ^fra^^enis  couid  be  severed  wl^ich  Aii^^  {>ass  for  tte 
work  of  Landor;  but  Southey's  free  apd  facile  manner,  .fostered  by 
early  reading  of  Ariosto,  and  by  constant  study  of.  Sp^ojier,  soon 
reasserts  itself ;  from  under  the  fragment  of  monumental  ^inarUe,^liite 
almost  as  I.andor's,  a  stream  wells  out  smopth.aad  dear,  and  lapses  < 
away,  never  dangerously  swift  nor  mysteriously  deep.  Qf^^the  vhole, 
judged  by  the  highest  standard,  SiMithey's  poetry  ^^kes  amidmost 
rank.;  it  neither  renders  into  art  a  great  body  of  thougl^t  and  passion, 
nor  does  it  give  faultless  expression  to  lyrical  mom^nt^..-  Bat  it  |s  the 
output  of  a  large  and  vigorous  mind,  amply  stored  with  knowle^f ; 
its  breath  of  life  is  the  moral  ardor  of  a  nature  strong^  -and  ^eaerc^is, 
and  therefore  it  caA  never,  cease  to  be  of  worth.    •  ^  - 

Southey  is  at  his  best  in  prose.  And  her^  it  nuist  be  boroe  2q  mind 
that,  though  sp  voluminous  a  writer»  he.  did  not  a9hie;ve  hif  ivost 
important  iworkf  the  History  of  PortugaL  for  which  he  had  g^eced 
vast  collections.  .  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this,  if  coxpplete^r  ^i^ 
have  taken,  a  place  among  our  chief  histories.  Thespleador  O^t^ 
and  the  heroic  personages  ^i^rould  have  Ufted-  Southey  into,  his  -higJieH 
mood.  We  cannot  speak  with  equal  confidence  of  his. projected  '^oifk 
of  second  magnitude;  the  History  of  the .  Mji^mstie  Ordtrt^,  i«s^3»ed 
and  sensible  .it  could  not  fail  to  be,  and  Southey  would  have  i^ecog* 
nized  the  more  sv^^stantial  services  of  the  founders  and:  the-  brother^ 
hoods ;  but  he  would  have  dealt  by  methods,  too  simple  wit&  the 
psychology  of  religious  emotions;  the  words  en^husiasai-^dfnpd 
might  havjc  risen  too  often  to  his  lips ;  ,andat  the<grotesqttehunDors-(^ 
the  devout,  which  he  would  have  exhit>ited  wl^deU^,  tie  is^i 
have  been  too  prone  to  smile.     - 

As  it  is»  'SoUth<;y*^s  largest  works  are  not  his  moj^t  idmirabie<  The 
History  pf.Brazil^  indeed,  gives  evidence,  of  ama^t^g^^tience,  indusp* 
try,  and  skill ;  but  it^  subject  necessarily  ezclu4es  it  frpm  the  first 
rank.  '  At  no  time  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth^  eentury  was 
Brazil  a  leader  or  a  banner-bearer  among  laA(^j  The4ifo  q(<t|^e  peo* 
pie  crept  on  from  point  to  point,  and  .that  is  all ;  there  arer^ofrfpas- 
sages  in.  which  the  chrpnicle  can  gather  itself  4Ap.  and  transform  itself 
into  a  Jiistoric  drama.  Southey  has  done  all  that  wi^  ^>Qssible ;  ^bis 
pages,  are  -rich  in  facts,  aQd  are  more  entertaining  than  perhaps  aay 
other  writer  ftould'  have  ma^e  them.'  His  extraordinary  acquaihtaace 
with' travel  gave  him  many,  advantages  in.fiaa:atifig  the  advefitwes  of 
early  explorers  j  and  hisr  studies  in  ecclesiastkal  M^toqr  led  him  io^ 
treat  wiM^. peculiar  interest  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  Kfductioas^  •. 

The  History  of  the  Feninsular  War  suffers  by  comparison  with- idle 
great,  work  of  Sir  Willianpi  Kapier.  That  heroic  man  had  himself  bc«fl 
a  portion -of  the  strife  ;.his  senses,  singularly  keen,  were' attofied  \f> 
batt]!f;4,,a^  be  wrote,  jthf  wi^  bugle-calls,  %  .^^a^mc^^  tnapftrthe . 
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peals  of  musketn^,  the  4i&siial.c1<9fiH>r,  sounded  m.lubi  eais ;  he'  aban- 
doned Jtiun$e^  ag^  to  (he  swiftness  aad  *  incredible  fury"  of  the 
charge.  And  wi2i  his  falooa  :eye  he.  could  discei^  amid  the  shock  or 
formless  dispersidn^^  wherever  ^|isddea«  the  fiery  heart  e£  victory. 
So^^y  wrought  in  his  Ubxa^  as  a  man  of. letters ;  consulted  sources, 
turfied  over  manuscripts,  coiresponded  wicjb^witiie^es,  set  his  material 
inor/ilejftj  The  passiofiof  justice'and  an  eatfaviuasin  ofi  behalf  of  Spain 
give  i^uity,  .tq  h^  work.  If  he  fistimated  .|ei9^  highly  the  disinterested- 
ness and  courage  of  the  people  of  the^PesAnsula,  th&iUusioo  was  gen- 
^QUS.  And  It  may  be  that  enduring  spuritual.  forces  becooe  apparen t 
to  a  Ai^tant  observer,  which  ace  nu^ed  by  accidents  of  >  the  day  and 
bou^.frotm.Qne  wl)o  i& in  their  mid^t.  :!  .,    i 

^istQryia$  written /by  3outh^  is  nanntivei  rendered  spiritual  by 
vciQxi^pi^, .  There  ajne  no  new. political  truths,  he^said.  <.  If  there  be 
laws  of  a  najUon's  life  oAeX' thaa  those  conne^edwith elementary 
principles  of  ^mocality,  Southey  did  Qot  discover  theses.  What  he  has 
writteii  may.  go  c^ly  a  little  wayttQwards  attaining  the  ultijoaate  ends 
of  h^orical  study,  but  so  fat  aa  it  g^fs  it  keeps  the  direct  line.  It  is 
not  led  astray  by  wilUo'-the-wisp,  v^iguershiaiog  theories  th^t  beguile 
night  wanderers.  Its  method  is  an  honest  method  as  wholesome  as 
sweet  ;,a^  simple  narrative,  if  ripe  andseuad  at  first,  is  none  the  lets 
so  at  th^  end  of  a  centuiy. 

In  hipgirapby^  at  least,  pne  may  be  well  pleased  wHh  cleax^.and 
charming  narrative.  Hejre  Southey^has  qal;,beeii>  surpassed,  and  even 
ia.thiSfS^^g:to.  province  be  is  versipOile ;  heihaswricten  the  life  of  a^war- 
rion  of,  a,  poet,  and  of  a  saiat.  ^.  His  tnduBtry  .ivas  that  of  a  Gert^att : 
his  lu^idi^y-aod^perfect  expositioa  were  such  as  we  randy. find.i^utside 
2^  French  memo^  Thete  i&  no  s^yle  fitter  ior.  qcmtinuous  nanjative 
thax^  the  pjsd^tnan  style  of  Southey. .  it  does  fiot  beat  upon  the  ear 
with,  hardy  metallic  vibration*  The  sentences,  are  not  cast  by  the  thou- 
sand in  one  UKHildof  cheap  rhetocn:,  nor  ms^dehrilliaotwith  o«e  cheap 
color,.  K^vei;  4>thyjr$^iU>ic,  he  is  ^ve^  duU  ;>he  a0ec|s  neither  the 
triQk^9f  .^tsMr^iiaess>nQr  that  q£  qaceless  ease  ^ihe,  does  not  seek  out 
curiosities  oi :  refis^ementi  nor  caress  delicate  'a^^ations.  '  Beoause  .his 
styie  is  natural,  it  is  ini!mit^ble,iand  theonXy-way  to  write  like  Southey 
is  to  write  well. 

*  *  The  iavorite  of  my  library,  among  nMsiy  favorites  ;'*  so  Coleridge 
speaks  of  the  Life  of  Wiesley—^*'  the  book  I  can  read,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  when  I,  pan  read  n<Hhitigi  else  at  all.'-  And  'ycst  the  schoolboy's 
favorite-**the  Life  of  Nekq/mr^\&  of  happ^f  inspiration.  The  simple 
and  chivalric  hero,  his  splendid  aahieyemenCs,  bis  pride  in  duty»  his 
pa^viotismt  foused  in  Souihey  all  that  was  most  strong  and  high ;  bot 
his,  enthusiasm  does  not  escape  in  lyrical  speech.  '*  The  best  eulogy 
of  Nelsoa»':jhesays,  ''is^  the  faithful  hiSftcuyof  hisactiontf;  the  best 
history  that  which  shall  relate  them  most  perspicuously."  Osly  when 
all  is  over,  and  the  captain  of  Trafalgar  lies  dead,  his  passion  and 
pride  find  utterance  :     "If  the  chariot  and  the  horses  of  fire  had  been 
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vouchsafed  for  Nelson's  translation,  he  could  scarcely  have  departed 
in  a  tyrighter  blaae  of  glorf  ."  From  Nelson  on  l!he  quarter-deck  of  the 
Victory,  to  Cowper  caressing  his  tame  hares,  the4ntenral  is  wide ;  bm 
Southey,  the  man  of  letters,  lover  of  the  fireside,  and  patron  of  cats, 
found  it  natural  to  sympathite  with  his  brother  poet.  .  His  sketches 
of  literary  history  in  lit  Life  9/  Cowper  are  characteristic.  The  writer's 
range  is  wide,  his  judgmeM  sound,  his  enjoyment  of  almost  everything 
literary  is  lively ;  as  critic  he  is  kindly  yet  equitable.  But  the  highest 
criticism  is  not  his.  Southey's  vision  was  not  sufficiently  penetrative ; 
he  culls  beauties,  but  he  cannot  pluck  out  the  heart  of  a  mystery. 

His  translations  of  romantic  ietion,  while  faithful  to  their  sources, 
aim  less  at  literal  exactitude  than  at  giving  the  English  reader  the  same 
pleasure  which  the  Spaniard  receives  from  the  originals.  From  the 
destruction  of  Don  Quixote's  library  Master  Nicholas  and  the  curate 
spared  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  Palmerin  of  England,  Second  to  Malory's 
grouping  of  the  Arthur  cycle  Amculis  may  well  take  its  place.  Its 
chivalric  spirit,  its  wildness,  its  tenderness  and  beauty,  are  carefully 
preserved  by  the  translator.  But  Southey's  chief  gift  in  this  kind  to 
English  readers  is  The  Cid.  Th6  poem  he  supposed,  indeed,  to  be  a 
metrical  chronicle  instead-  of  a  metrical  romantfr— no  fatal  error ; 
weaving  together  the  best  of  the  poen),  the  ballads  and  the  chronicle, 
he  produced  more  than  a  mere  compilation.  *'  I  know«o  woric  of  the 
kind  in  our  language."  wrote  Coleridge,  "none  which,  uniting  the 
channs  of  romance  and  history,  keeps  the  imagination  so  constantly 
on  the  wing,  and  yet  leaves  so  much  for  after-reflection." 

Of  Southey's  political  writings  something  has  been  said  in  a  former 
chapter.  Among  works  which  can  be  brought  under  no  gehl^ral  head, 
one  that  pleased  the  public  was  E^priella^s  Letters,  sketches  tDf  English 
landscape,  life,  and  manners,  by  a  supposed  Spanish  traveller.  The 
letters,  giving  as  they  do  a  lively  view  of  Eiighind  at' the  begintiing  of 
the  present  century,  still  possess  an  interest.  Apart  from  Southey's 
other  works  stands  The  Doctor ;  nowhere  else  can  one  find  so  much 
of  his  varied  erudition,  his  genial  spirits,  his  meditative  wisdom.  It 
asks  for  a  leisurely  reader  content  to  ramble  everywhere  and  no 
whither,  and  still  pleased  to  take  another  turn  because  his  companion 
has  not  yet  come  to  an  end  of  learning,  mirth,  or  meditatipn.  That 
the  author  of  a  book  so  characteristic  was  not  instantly  recognized,  is 
strange.  "  The  wit  and  hitmor  of  The  Doctor,''  says  Edgar  Pee,  a 
keen  critic,  "have  seldom  been  equalled.  We  cannot  think  Southey 
wrote  it."  Gratitude  Is  due  to  Dr.' Daniel  Dove  from  ihnumerablc 
*'good  little  women  and  men,"  who  have  been  delighted  with  his 
story  of  The  Three  Bears,  To  know  that  he  had  added  a  classic  to 
the  nursery  would  have  been  the  pride  of  Southey's  heart.  Wide 
eyes  entranced  and  peals  of  young  laughter  still  make  a  triumph  for 
one  who^  spirit,  gfave  with  a  man's  wisdom,  was  pure  as  the  spirit  of 
^a  little  child. 
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